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Atticotti. The Firbolgs still powerful in the sixth century. Town- 
land names delived from Cathaira. No evidence that the Milesians 
were a ruder race than their predecessors in Erinn. 
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(VIII.) Early sumptuary law regulating the colours of dress, at- 
tributed to the monarchs Tighernmaa and Mochaidk and Edgudach, 
Native gold first smelted by luchadaih and golden ornaments made 
in Ireland in the reign of Tighernmaa, The uses of colours to distin- 
guish the several classes of society, also attributed to the same 
Eochaidh; the nature of those colours not specified. Household 
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utensilsi ovnaments, and variouBly coloured dresses of AiKll and 
Mtdhbh mentioned in the tale of the Tdin Bd Chuailgne ; the mate- 
rial or fashion of the dress not specified. MtdhhKa preparation for 
the war of the first Tain ; description of the parties summoned. De- 
scription of the Ultonian clanns at the hill of Slematn, forming the 
army in pursuit of Ailill and Medhbh, by the herald of the latter, 
Mac Roihy from the tale of the Tdin B6 Chuailgne; his description 
of Conehobar Mac Nessa ; of Cauacraid Mend ; of Scnclia ; of JSogan 
Mac Burthachta ; of Laegaire Buadach ; of Munremur ; of Connud / 
of Reochaid i of Amargin ; of Reradach Rind Rechtnach ; of Riachaig 
and Rtachna ; of Celtchair Mac Uthair and his clann ; of Eirrga 
Echheli of Mendy son of Salcholgan ; of Rergna ; Of Ercc^ son of Car- 
pri Nia Rer and his clann ; of Cuchulaind'a clann. Note : Cuchu- 
laind is removed to Muirtheimna after his fight with Rerdiadh^ to get 
the benefit of the healing properties of its stream or river ; enumera- 
tion of them ; while there, Cethern^ who had gone to his assistance, 
arrives covered with wounds, and is visited by physicians from the 
enemy's camp, whom he drives away ; Cuchulaind thon sends for 
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of Broen and Brudni^ sons of Teora Soillsif king of Caille ; of Cormae 
[Afac] Colomarig and Cormae the son of Matlcfoga ; of Mane Math^ 
remail and Mane Athremail, sons of Ailill and Medhbh} of the 
champions from iruaefs [Norway]; of Ailill and his sou Mane} of 
the marrow bath by which Cetkern was healed, whence the name of 
Stnirammairj now Smarniore, in the county Douth. Medhbh enume- 
rates her dowry to Ailill } gifts promised by her to Long Mac Emonis } 
gifts promised by her to Rerdxadh ,* one of those gift?, her celebrated 
brooch, weighed more than four pounds. Story of Mac Conglinde } 
his extravagant dream ; his description of a curious dress of a door- 
keeper; analysis of the dress — the Cochall, the lonar^ the Och- 
rath } analysis of Mac Conglinde*a own dress ; his Leinidh, Distinc- 
tion between the L€ine and the Leinidh — the latter was a kilt. De- 
scription of the dress of the champion Edchu Rond in the tale of the 
Dxile of the Sons of Buildermait ; he wore a kilt. Ancient law regu- 
lating the wearing of the. Leinidh or kilt, and the Ochrath or panta- 
loon. 

DECTUKE XXIV. Of Dress ani> Ornaments in Ancient 

Erinn . . . . . . 108 — 134 

(^VlII.) Dress and Ornaments (continued). Constant references 
to fringes of gold thread ; mention of this ornament in the account 
of Medbh'a visit to her chief Druid in tlie commencement of the Tdin 
B6 Chuailgncj — description of Redelm the prophetess weaving a 
fringe; the fringe sword or lath mentioned in a poem of Ballan Ror- 
gaill (circa a.d. 660). Ancient laws relating to the pledging of orna- 
ments, etc. ; law relating to the pledging of a needle ; the pledging 
of a queen's work bag ; the work bag of an Airech Rcibhe. The legal 
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contents of a workbag formed only a small part of a lady^s personal 
ornaments. Beferences to dyeing, weaving, embroidering, etc., in 
the ancient laws regulating Distress ; objects connected with those 
arts for the recovery of which proceedings might have been taken 
under those laws. Coloured thread and wool paid as rent or tribute. 
The dye-stuffs used were of home growth. Degend of St. Ciaran 
and the blue dye stuff called Glaisin. Summary of the processes in 
the textile arts mentioned in the extracts quoted in the lecture. 
Deference to embroidery in the tale of the Tochmarc nEimiret and 
in the Dinnseanchas, Coca the embroideress of St. Columcille. The 
knowledge of the Ga^dhils about colours shown by the illuminations 
to the Book of Kells. Beference in the Book of Ballymote to the 
colours worn by different classes. Cloth of various colours formed 
part of the tributes or taxes paid as late as the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies. Tributes to the king of Caiscal according to the Book of 
Bights from: Ara s Eoirinn; Leinster; Uaithne ; JDuibhneach anA 
Erung ; Corcumruadh ; the Eetse ; Orbraidhe, Stipends paid by the 
king of Caiseal to the kings of Kerry ; Raithlenn; Ara, Tributes to 
the king of Connacht from Umhall } the Greagraidhe; tha Conmaicncf 
the Ciarraidhe ; the Luighne ; the Eealbhna; JJi Maine. Stipends 
paid by the king of Connacht to the kings of : Eealbhna; X7i Maine. 
Tributes to the king of Aileach from : the Cuileantraidhe ; the Ui 
Mic Caerthainn ; Ui Tuirtre, Stipends paid by the king of Aileach 
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king of Leinster to the: Ui Fealain; the chief of Cualann; Ui 
Feilmeadha ; \L\ng of liaeilinn ; Ui Criomhthannan. Tributes to the 
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South Leinster. Gifts from the monarch of Krinn to the king of 
Emain Macha, Stipends of the king of Emain Alacha to the kings 
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Leinster by the monarch of Lrinn whenever he visited Tara. Gift 
of the king of Leinster on his return from Tara to the king of 
Ui Fealain. Gifts of the monarch of Krinn to the king of Caiseal 
when at Teamhair Luachra. Stipends given by the king of Caiseal 
at the visitation of the monarch of Brian to the : Betse ; Ui ChonailL 
Stipends paid by the king of Connacht to the kings of : Ui Maine ; 
Luighne. Colours of winds, according to the preface to the Seanchaa 
M6r. 
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LECTURE XXV. Of Dress ard Ornaments in ancient Ebinn 

135— l{)i 

(VIII.) Dress and Ornaments (continued). Of Conaire Mor, 
monarch of Erinn (circa b.c. 100 to b.c. 50) and the outlawed sons 
of Dond DesSf according to the ancient tale of the Bruigkean Da- • c 
derga ; the sons of Dond Dess associate with the British outlaw Ing- 
cel to plunder the coasts of Britain and Erinn ; the monarch, in re* 
turning from Corea Bhaiscinn in the Co. Clare, being unable to reach 
Tara, goes to the court of Daderg ; ingeel visits the court to ascer- . 
tain the feasibility of plundering it ; he gives descriptions on his re- 
turn to his companions of those he saw there*, and Ferrogain iden- 
tifies them ; IngceTs description of the Ultouian warrior Cormae 
Conloinges sioA his companions j of the Cruithentuath or Piets; of , 
the nine pipe players; of Tuidle the house steward ; of Oball, Oblini^ 
and Coirpre Findmor^ sons of ConaiVe ,* of the chamjrions Mai 
Mac Telbaindy Muinremor^ and Birderg ; of the great Ultonian cham- 
pion Conall Cearnach ; of the monarch himself, Conaire Afo>, -of the 
six cup bearers ; of Tulchinne^ the royaX Druid and juggler; of the 
three swine-herds; of Causcrach Mend ; of the Saxon princes and 
their companions; of the king’s outriders; of*the king’s three 
judges ; of the king’s nine harpers ; of the king’s three jugglers ; of 
tlic three chief cooks ; of the king’s three poets ; of the king’s two 
warders ; of the king’s nine guardsmen ; of the king’s two table 
attendants ; of the champions Sencka^ Duhlhach Dael Uladhi and 
Goibniu ; of Daderg himself ; of the king’s three door keepers ; of 
the British exiles at the court of the monarch; of the three jesters 
or clowns; of the three drink bearers. Summary of the classes of 
persons described. The exaggerations of such descriptions scarcely 
affect their value for the present purpose ; very little exaggeration on 
the whole in the tales of the Bruigkean Daderga and Tain Bo 
Chuailgne. Antiquity and long continued use of the colour of cer- 
tain garments shown by the tale of the Anihra Chonrai^ \>y Mac 
Liag's elegy on Tadgh O'Kelly, and also by a poem of Gillahrighde 
Mac Conmidhe, 

LECTURE XXVJ. Of Dress and Ornaments in ancient Erinn 

165—170 

(VIII.) Dress and Ornaments (continued). Very early mention 
of ornaments of gold, etc., e. g. in the description of Kladha the 
Eomorian king, in the second battle of Magh Tuireadiu Champions 
sometimes wore a finger ring for each king killed. Allusion to 
bracelets in an ancient poetical name of the river Boyne. Ornaments 
mentioned in a description of a cavalcade given in an ancient preface 
to the Tdinjid Chuailgne^ and in the description of another caval- 
cade in the same tract. Some of the richest descriptions of gold and 
silver ornaments are to be found in the romantic tale of the ** Wan- 
derings of MaelduirCa Canoe” (circa a.d. 700). Bronze Buidne for 
the hair in Dr. Petrie’s collection. Ornaments described in the tale 
of the TocAmarc Bee Fola. Story ot Aitkirne Ailgisach, king Fergus 
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Fuirgey and the gold brooch found at Ard BresHne ; the finding of 
ornaments unconnected with human remains explained bj- this tale. 
Mention of a large sized brooch in the legendary history of Queen 
E'dain, Ancient law respecting the mode of wearing large brooches. 

» • Large brooches mentioned in the tale of the Wanderings of 
Maelduin's Canoe*’. Thistle headed or Scottish brooches ; reference 
to Scottish brooches in the story of Cano sou of Gartnan. Carved 
brooches mentioned in the tale of the Bruighean Daderga, Befer- 
•ence to a carved brooch in the Book of Munster. Another reference 
to a carved brooch in a poem ascribed to Oisin, Brooches of bronze 
and Findi'uine. Chased gold pins used down to the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. Of the different kinds of rings. The Fainne 
, used to confine the hair. Hair rthgsoused in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Fails were worn up the whole arm for the purpose of bestowing 
them upon poets, etc. ; example of this from the Book of Lismore. 

Of the bracelet called a J5«c/ne, Buidne^ or Buinne, 

LECTURE XXVII. Of Dbxss ani> Ornaments in Ancient Ebinn 

171—184 

(VIII,) Dress ano Ornaments (continued). Anonymous notice 
of Irish Torques; description of two found at Tara; accounts of 
Torques found in England ; no account of Torques in the works of 
older Irish antiquaries ; those found at Tara bought in 1813 by Aider- 
man West of Dublin ; the author docs not agree with the anony- 
mous as to the mode of production of the Tara Torques. Uses of the 
Tara Torques ; reference to such a ring of gold for the waist in an 
ancient preface to the Fain B6 Chuailgne; another reference to such 
a ring in an account of a dispute about the manner of death of 
Fothadh Airgteach between king Mongan and the poet Dalian For- 
gain from the Leabhar no h-Uidhre; Cailit’s account of his mode of 
burial; a hoop or waist-torque among the ornaments placed on 
Fothadh' s stone cofiin. Story of Cormac Mac Airt and Lugaidh 
Laga\ showing one of the uses of rings worn on the hands. Orna- 
ments for the neck ; the Miiinche; first used in the time of Maine ' 
amhon (circa n.c. 1300) ; mentioned in a poem of Ferceirtne on- Curoi 
Mac Daire ; also in account of the Battle of Magk Leana. The 
Niamh Land ov flat crescent of gold worn on the head, as well as 
on the neck. The Neck-Torque of Cormac Mac Airt. Descriptions 
of the dress and ornaments of Bee Fola, The Muinche mentioned 
in the tale of the “ Wanderings of Maelduin's Canoe”, and in the 
story of Cano. Muinche and Land used also for the neck ornaments 
of animals and spears. Use of the term Muintorca. Of the Ma^l. 

Land mentioned in the *Fdin Bo Fraich. Tho ferrule of a spear 
called a Muinche in tho account of the Battle of Magh Leana • dis- 
covery of such a ring in Kerry ; the term also Ufced for the collars 
of gray hounds, chiefly in Fenian tales. Mention of the Tore in its 
simple form in the Book of Leinster. Of the Land ,or lunette; it 
formed part of the legal contents of a lady’s workbag, and of the 
inheritance of daughters. The Land was worn on the head as well 
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as on th.e neek, as shown by the descriptions of Conairt M6t^& bead 
charioteer and apprentice charioteers ; and also of his poets. 
tiECTURE XXVIII. Of Dbkss and Ornaments in Ancient Ekinn 

185—198 

(VIII.) Dress and Ornaments (continued). Of Ear-rings: the 
Au-Nasc mentioned in Cormac's Glossary, and in the accounts of 
Tulekinne the druid and juggler, and the harpers in the tale of the 
Bruighean Daderga, Of the Gihne : it was a badge of office, especially 
of charioteers ; it is mentioned in the description of Rian Gabhra-, 
Cuchulaind^s charioteer ; and also in a legend about him in Leahkar 
na A- Uidhre ; the word Gihne is explained in an ancient glossary in 
a vellum MS. ; the story of Edain and Midir shows that the Gibne 
was not worn exclusively by tiharioteers. The spiral ring for the hair c 
mentioned in the “ Wanderings of Maelduin's Canoe'*. Men as well 
as women divided the hair. Hollow golden balls fastened to tlie 
tresses of the hair ; mention of such ornaments in the tale of the 
Bruighean Bader ga ,* curious poem from the tale of Eoehaidh 
Eedhleach and Edain (foot note); golden balis for the hair also men- 
tioned in the ** 8ick Bed of Cuchulaiirtr' ; two such balls mentioned 
in the tales of Bee Eola and Bruighean Daderga, and only one in that 
of the “ Sick Bed”. The Mind oir or crown not a Land or crescent ; 
it is mentioned in the Brehon Laws, and in a tale in the Leabhar na 
A- Uidhre ; the second name used in the tale in question proves that 
the Mind covered the head. The Mind of Medb at the Tdin B6 
Chuaiigne, The Mind was also worn in Scotland, as is shown by the 
story of prince Cano. Men also wore a golden Mindy as appears 
from the Tdin Bo Chuaiigne; this ornament called in other parts of 
the tale an Imscind, The curious Mind worn by Cormac Mac Airt 
at the meeting of the States at Uisnech. 

LECTURE XXIX. Of Dress and Ornaments in Ancient Erinn 

199—211 

(VIII.) Dress and Ornaments (continued). Story of n Mind 
called the Barr Drvinn in the tale of the Tdin Bd Aingen. Another 
legend about the san e Mind from the Book of Lismore; another 
celebrated Mind mentioned in the latter legend ; origin of the ancient 
name of the Lakes of Killarney from that of Ldn Linfhiaclachy the 
maker of this second Mind. The ancient goldsmiths appear to have 
worked at or near a gold mine. Ldn the goldsmith appears to have 
flourished circa b.c. 300. The names of ancient artists are generally 
derived from those of their arts, but that of hen is derived from a 
peculiarity of his teeth ; this circumstance shows that he was not the 
legendary representative of his art, but a real artist. Gold orna- 
ments found in a bog near Cullen in the county of Tipperary ; cir- 
cumstances under which they were found, and enumeration of the 
articles found — note. Cerdraighe or ancient territory of the gold- 
smiths near the present Cullen. Pedigree of the Cerdraighe of J*u- 
lach Gossa ; this family of goldsmiths are brought down by this pedi- 
• gree to circa a.d. 600; the eldest branch became extinct in St. Ma~ 
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thtmnioCi circa a.i>. 550; but other branches existed at a much later 
period. The mineral districts of Silvermines and Meanus are not far 
from Cullen. The At and the €leitme,i The Barr, Cennbarr, 
Eobarr, and Righbarr, The goldsmith In ancient times was only an 
artizan ; other artizans of the same class. Creidne the first Cerd or 
goldsmith ; his death mentioned in a poem of Flann of Monaster- 
boice ; this poem shows that foreign gold was at one time imported 
into Ireland. The first recorded smelter of gold in Ireland was a 
native of Wicklow. References to the making of speciSc articles not 
likely to be found in our chronicles; there is, however, abundant evi- 
dence of a belief that the metallic ornaments used in Ireland were of 
native manufacture. 

Ii^CTURB XXX. Ot Music and Musical Instruments in ancient 

Erinn . . . . . . . 212—233 

(IX.) Of Music and Musical Instruments. Antiquity of the 
harp in Erinn. The first musical instrument mentioned in Gaedhelic 
writings is the CratV, ^r harp, of the Daghda^ a chief and druid of 
the Tuathq. D^Danann ; his curious invocation to his harp ; the three 
musical feats played upon it; examination of the names of this harp ; 
the word Coir, forming part of the name of the Daghda's harp, came 
down to modern times, as is shown by a poem of Keating on Tadgh 
O’Coffey, his harper. The Baghdds invocation to his harp further 
examined ; the three musical modes compared to the three seasons 
of the year in ancient Egypt ; myth of the discovery of the lyre ; Dr. 
Burney on the three musical modes of the Greeks ; the three Greek 
modes represented by the Irish three feats ; conjectural completion 
of the text of the Daghda*s invocation j what were the bellies and 
pipes of the Daghda*s harp ; ancient painting of a lyre at Portici, 
with a pipe or flute for cross-bar, mentioned by Dr. Burney. Legend 
of the origin of the three feats, or modes of harp playing, from the 
Tain B6 Fraich ; meaning of the name Uaithne in this legend. No 
mention of strings in the account of the Daghda's harp, but they are 
mentioned in the tale of the Tain Bd Fraich. Legend of Find Mac 
Cumhaill; iicathach KnU her magical harp; ScathacFs hacp had 
three strings ; no mention of music having been played at either of 
the battles of the northern or southern Magh Tuireadh ; this proves ' 
the antiquity of those accounts. The Daghda's harp was quadran- 
gular; a Greek harp of the same form represented in the hand of a Gre- 
cian Apollo at Rome ; example of an Irish quadrangular harp on the 
Theca of an ancient missal. Dr. Ferguson-on the antiquity and origin 
of music in Erinn ; musical canon of the Welsh regulated by Irish 
harpers about A. D. 1100; his account of the above mentioned, 

and of figures of the harp from ancient Irish monumental crosses 
which resembled the old Egyptian one ; he thinks this resemblance 
supports the Irish traditions ; Irish MSS. little studied twenty years 
ago, but since they have been ; from this examination the author 
thinks the Firbolgs and Tuatha Bd Danann had nothing to do with 
but that the Milesians bad. Migration of the Tuatha Dd 
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Danann from Greece; the author does not believe thoy went into 
Scandinavia ; he believes tht»ir cities of Fallas^ Gorias^ etc., were in 
Germany; they spoke German, according to the Book of Lecan. 

' The similarity of the harps ou the monument of Orpheus at Petau in 
Styria and on the Theca of the Stowe MS. may point to Murrhart as 
the Murias of the Tuatha JD€ Danann, 

LiECTURE XXXI. Op Music and Musicai. Tnstrumknts in Ancient 

Erxnn 234 — 256 

(IX.) Of Mosi^ and Musicai. Instruments (continued), le- 
gendary origin of the Harp according to the tale of JnUheacht na 
Trom Dhaimhe, or the “Adventures of the Great Bardic Company”; 
Seanchan's visit to Guaire ; interview of Marblian^ Guaire's brother, 
with Seanchan ; Alarbhan's legend of Cuil and Canoclach Mhdr and 
the invention of the Harp; his legend of the invention of verse; 
his legend concerning the Timpan; the strand of Camas r\ot identi- 
fied. Signification of the word Cruit, Tlio Irish Timpan was a 
stringed instrument. Another etymology for Cruit ; Isidore not the 
authority for this explanation. Reference to the Cruit in the early 
history of the Milesians. Fimher and Erearnhon cast lots for a poet 
and harper. Skill in music one of the gifts of the Eberian or 
southern .race of Erinn. Mention of the Cruit in the historical tale 
of Orgain DindrigJie or the “ destruction of DindrigJC*, First oc- 
currence of the word Ceis in this talc; it occurs again in connection 
with the assembly of Drom Ceat, a.d. 573 ; Aidbsi or Corns Crondin 
mentioned in connection with poems in praise of St. Colum Ciller 
sung at this assembly; meaning of the word Aidbsi; the author 
heard the Crondn or throat accompaniment to dirges ; origin of the 
word “crone”; the Irish Aidbsi known in Scotland as Cepdg ; the 
word Cepdg known in Ireland also, as shown by a poem on the 
death of Athaime. The assembly of Drom Ceat continued ; Dalian 
ForgailUs elegy on St. Colum CUle ; the word Ceis occurs in this 
poem also ; Ceis here represents a part of the harp, as shown by a 
scholium in Leabhar na h- Uidhre ; antiquity of the tale of the “ De- 
struction of DindriglC' proved by this scholium ; the word Ceis 
glossed in all ancient copies of the elegy on St. Colum Cille ; scho- 
lium on the same poem in the MS. H. 2. IG. T.C.D. ; gloss on the 
poem in Liber Uym norum ; parts of the harp surmised to have been 
the Csts, — the Cobluighe or “sisters”, and the Leithrind ; Leithrind 
or half harmony, and Rind or full harmony; difficulty of determining 
what CsM was; it was not a part of the harp; summary of the 
views of the commentators as to the meaning of Ceis. Fourth re- 
ference to the word Ceis in an ancient tale in Leabhtvr na h- Uidhre. 

Fifth reference to Ceis in another ancient poem. CoiV, another term 
. for harmony, synonymous with Ceis ; the author concludes that Ceis 
meant either harmony, or the mode of playing with a bass. The 
word Gles mentioned in the scholium in H. 2. 16. is still a living 
word ; the Crann Oleasta mentioped in a poem of the eighteenth 
century; this poem contains the names of the. principal parts of the 
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liarp; the names of the different classes of strings are only to be 
found in the scholium in the Leabhar na h-Vidhre to the elegy on 
St. Colum Cille. 

L,ECTURE XXXII. Of Music and Musicai. Instruments in Ancient 

Erinn . ... • • • • 268—278 

* (IX.) Music and Musioad Instruments (continued). Reference to 
the different parts of a harp in a poem of the seventeenth century. 

The number of strings not mentioned in references to harps, except 
in two instances ; the first is in t^e tale of the lubqtr Mic Aingis or 
the “Yew Tree of Mac Aingis’*; the instrument mentioned in this 
tale was not a Cruit, but a three stringed Timpan ; the second refer- 
ence is to be found in the Book of Lecan; and the instrument is eight 
stringed. The instrument called “ Brian Boru’s Harp’* has thirty 
* strings. Beferenoe to a many stringed harp in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Attention paid to the harp in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. Reference to the Timpan as .late as the seventeenth century, 
proving it to have been a stringed instrument. The Timpan was 
distinguished from the Cruit or full harp. No very ancient harp 
preserved. The harp in Trinity College, Dublin ; Dr. Petrie’s account 
of it i summary of Dr. Petrie’s conclusions. Dr. Petrie’s serious 
charge against the Chevalier O’Gorman. Some curious references 
to harps belonging to O’Briens which the author has met with: 

Mae Conmidhe’s poem on Donnciiadh Cairbreach O’Brien ; Mac Con- 
midhe*s poem on the harp of the same O’Brien ; the poem does not 
explain how the harp went to Scotland. What became of this harp ? 

Was it the harp presented by Henry the Eighth to the Earl of 
Clanrickard ? Perhaps it suggested the harp-coinage, which was in 
circulation in Henry the Eighth’s time. The Chevalier O’Gorman 
only mistook one Donogh O’Brien for another. There can be no 
doubt that this harp did once belonl^to the Earl of Clanrickard. If 
the harp was an O’Neill harp, how could its story have been invented 
and published in the lifetime of those concerned ? Arthur O’Neill 
may hate played upon the harp. But it could not have been his ; 
this harp is not an O’Neil], but an O’Brien one; Dr. Petrie’s antiqua- 
rian difSculties : author’s answer ; as to the monogram I. H. S. ; as 
to the arms on the escutcheon. The assertion of Dr. Petrie, that the 
sept of O’Neill is more illustrious than that of O’Brien, is incorrect. 

LECTURE XXXIII. Of Music and Musicai. Instruments in 

Ancient Erinn . . . ^ . . . . 279 — 303 

(IX.) Music and Musical Instruments (continued). Donnehadh 
Cairbreach O’Brien sent some prized jewel to Scotland some time be- 
fore Mac Cormidhe’s mission for JDonnckadk's harp. The Four 
Masters’ account of the pursuit of Muireadhach O’Daly by O’Don- 
nell ; O’Daly sues for peace in three poems, and is forgiven ; no copies 
of these poems existing in Ireland ; two of them are at Oxford. The 
Four Masters’ account of O’Daly’s banishment not accurate ; his 
poems to Clanrickard and O’Brien give some particulars of his 
flight. Poem of O’Daly to Morogh- O'Brien, giving some account of 
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the poet after his flight to Scotland. The poet Brian O’Higgins ami 
David Roche of Fermoy. O’Higgins writes a poejn to him whicli is 
in the Book of Fermoy ; this poem gives a somewhat diflhren^ acr 
coimt of O* Daly’s return from that of the Four Masters. O’Daly 
was perhaps not allowed to leave Scotland without ransom ; what 
was the jewel paid as this ransom ? The author believes that it was 
the harp of O’Brien. This harp did not come back to Ireland 
directly, and may have passed into the hands of Fdward the First, 
and have been given by Henry the Eighth to Clunrickard. The ar- 
morial bearings and monogram not of the same age as the harp. 
Objects of the author in the previous discussion. Poem on another 
straying harp of an O’Brien, written in 1670; the O’Brien was Conor 
Earl of Thomond ; the Four Masters* account of his submission to 
Queen Elizabeth ; it was during his short absence that his harp 
passed into strange hands; the harp in T.C.D. not this harp. Mr. 
Lianigan’s harp. Owners of rare antiquities should place them for a 
time in the museum of the R.T.A. Some notes on Irish harps by Dr. 
Petrie - — ** Ho regrets the absence of any ancient harp”; “ present in- 
difference to Irish harps and music” j “ some ecclesiastical relics pre- 
served” ; Dr. Petrie would have preferred the harp of St. Patrick or 
St. Kevin; “our bogs may yet give us an ancient harp”; Mr. Joy’s ac- 
count of such a harp found in the county Limerick ; according to 
Dr. Petrie, this harp was at least 1,000 years old. Whkt has be- 
come of the harps of 1782 and 1792? A harp of 1609. ** Brian 

Bora's'' harp is the oldest of those known ; the Dal way harp is next 
in age ; the inscriptions on this harp imperfectly translated in Mr. 
Joy’s essay. Professor O’Curry’s translation of them ; Mr, Joy’s de- 
scription of this harp. The harp of the Marquis of Kildare. Harps 
of the eighteenth century: the one in the possession of Sir Hervey 
Bruce; the Castle Otway harp;in harp formerly belonging to Mr. 
Hehir of Limerick ; a Magennis harp seen by Dr. Petrie in 1832; the 
harp in the possession of Sir G. Hodson ; the harp in the museum of 
the R.I. A. purchased from Major Sirr ; the so-called harp of Carolan 
in the museum of the R.I.A. The harps of the present century all 
made by Egan; one of them in Dr. Petrie’s possession. Dr. Petrie’s 
opinion of the exertions of the Harp Society of Belfast. “ Tlie Irish 
harp is dead for ever, but the music won’t die”. The harp in Scot- 
land known as that of Mary Queen of Scots. . Rev. Mr. Mac Lauch- 
lan’s **Book of the Dean of Lismore”; it contains three poems 
ascribed to O’ Daly or Muireadhach Albanach ; Mr. Mac Lauchlun’s 
note on this poet ; his description of one of the poems incorrect as re- 
gards O’Daly ; Mr. Mac Lauchlau not aware that JkTuireadhach Alha-^ 
nach was an Irishman. The author has collected all that he believes 
authentic on the Cruit. The statements about ancient Irish music 
and musical instruments of Walker and Bunting of no value ; these 
writers did not know the Irisli language ; the author regrets to have 
to speak thus of the work of one who has rescued so much of our 
music. 
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LECTURE XXXIV. Or Mcsic and MostcAJU I.vstrombnts 804>-^26 
(IX.) Of Music and Musicai. Instbdments (continued). Names 
of musical instruments found in our MSS. — The Benn-BuahhaUl ; 
the Corn-Buabhaill a drinking horn The Benn- Chroit, The Buinne^ 

The Coir-Ceathairchuir. The Corn; the Comaire or hom-plajer 
mentioned in the Tain Bo Fraich^ in the “ Courtship of Ferb'*, and 
in a legendary version of the Book of Genesis ; no reference to 
trumpets in the Tain B<S Chuailgne^ but the playing of harps in the 
encampments is mentioned ; instance of musicians in the trains of 
kings and chiefs on military expeditions the Battle of Almhain 
and the legend of JJondbo. Musical instruments mentioned in the 
Tale of the Battle of Almhain^ and in the poem on the Fair of Car- 
man. The Cornairct or horn-blower, also mentioned in the poem on 
*tho Banqueting- House of Tara. The Craebh-CiuU, or Musical 
Branch, mentioned in the Talo of Fled BAcrind or “ Bricriu*s Feast’*; 
the musical branch a symbol of poets and used for commanding si- 
lence, as shown by the Tales of •* Bricrids Feast”, and the ** Court- 
ship of Emer'*; the Musical Branch mentioned in the Tale of the 
“ Dialogue of the Two Sages” ; and also in the Tale of the ** Finding 
of Cormac*^ Branch”; and lastly in a poem of about the year a.d. 

IBOO ; the Musical Branch symbolical of repose and peace ; it was 
analogous to the Turkish silver crescent and bells ; some bronze bells 
in the museum of the R.I.A. belonged perhaps to such an Instrument. 

The bells called ” Crotals” described in the Fenny Journal; Dr. Pe- 
trie’s observations thereon; Crotals” not used by Christian priests; 
explanation of the term ; the Irish words crothadh^ crothla^ and 
clothra; they are the only words at all like crotafum, except crotalf 
the husks of fruit, i.e. castanets ; bells put on the necks of cows, and 
on horses; the Crotal not known in Ireland. The Crann-Citiil, 
Musical Tree ; it was a generic terai-for any kind of musical instru- 
ment, e.g. a Cruity a Cuislcy or tube, or a Timpan. The Cuiseacht 
mentioned in the poem on the Fdir of Carmauy and in the Tale of 
the Battle of Almhain. The Cuisle Ciuil another name for Crann 
Ciuil; Cuisle a living word meaning a vein, or a kind of cock: men- 
tioned in the Book of Invasions ; Cuisle explained in H. 8. 18. T.C.D., 
as a Musical Tree. 

LECTURE XXXV. Of Music and Musioai. Instruubnts 327 — 350 

(IX.) Of Music and Musicad Instruments (continued). The 
Feddn ; mentioned in the Book of Lismore ; Feddn players mentioned 
in the Brehon Laws. The Fxdil or Fiddle ; mentioned in the poem 
on the fair of Carman^ and in a poem written in 1 680. The Guth- 
Buinde ; mentioned in an Irish life of Alexander the Great ; the 
Ceoldn also mentioned in this tract ; incorrect meaning given to this 
word in Macleod’s and Dewar’s Dictionary ; Cedldn not a diminu- 
tive of ceoly but the name of a tinkling bell; the Cedldn mentioned in 
the Irish life of St. . Jfac Creiche. The Guthbuine also mentioned in 
an Irish tract on the Siege of Troy. The OcKt Tedach* The Oircin ; 
mentioned in the Irish Triads ; one of the bards of Stanchan I'or- 
iroL. II. 2 * 
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peufs ** Great Bardic Company** called Oircn%; no explanation of 
Oxrcnt known, except that it was the name of the first lap-dog. Of 
the Pip or Pipe, and in the plural Pipai or Pipes ; mentioned in the 
poem on the Fair of Carman ; the only ancient reference to the 
Pipaireadha^ or Piobaire^ or Piper, known to author is in a frag- 
ment of Brehon Baw. Of the Stoc ; mentioned in a paraphrase of the 
Book of Genesis in tiie Leabhar Breac^ and in the version of the 
“ Fall of Jericho” in the same book ; and again in describing the 
coming of Antichrist ; and in the plural form Stuic in the poem on 
the Fair of Carman^ and in tlie Tain Bo Flidais. Another instru- 
ment, the Sturgan^ mentioned in this tract; and also in a poem on 
Kitndal lord of Arran. The Sturganuidhe or Siurgan player men- 
tioned in Keating’s “ Three Shafts of Death”. Specimens of the Corn, 
Stoc, and Siurgan are probably to be found in the Museum of the * 
R.T.A. The Corn was the Roman Cornua. The Stoc represents the 
Roman Buccina. The Siurgan corresponds to the Roman Dituus. 

Mr. R. Ousley’s description of the Stuic and the Sturgana in the 
Museum of the R.I.A. Ancient Irish wind instruments of graduated 
scale and compass; the trumpets mentioned in Walker’s Irish Bards 
first described and figured in Smith’s History of Cork ; Walker’s 
observations on them ; they are figured in Vetusta Monumenta; a 
similar trumpet found in England ; the author agrees with Walker 
that there must have been another joint in the trumpets ; discre- 
pancy between the figures of Smith and the Vetusta Monumenta ; 
Smith’s opinion that they were Danish, erroneous; Smith*s error 
that the Cork trumpets formed but one instrument, reproduced by 
Mr. R. Mac Adam ; Sir W. Wilde’s novel idea of the me of the 
straight tubes ; his idea that they were part of a “ Commander’s 
Staff ”, borrowed from Wagner; Sir William Wilde’s illustration of 
the use of the straight part of a trumpet as a “ Commander’s Staff”, 
unsatisfactory ; his separation of the straight tube from the curved 
parts in the Museum of the R.l. A. a mistake which ought to be cor- 
rected. Sturgana, Stuic, and Coma in the Museums of the Royal 
Irish Academy, and Trinity College, Dublin. 

LiECTURE XXXVI. Or Music and Musicai. Instruments 351 — 363 

(IX.) Music and Musical Instruments (continued). The word 
Teillin, the name of a harp in Welsh, is not applied in Gaedhelic to a 
musical instrument ; meaning of Telyn according to Owen’s Welsh 
Dictionary ; Telyn originally perhaps a derisive name ; Caradoc*& 
account of the introduction of harp music from Ireland into Wales ; 
Author unable to find what Welsh word Caradoc used for harp; the 
Telyn and Cruth were the Cruit and Timpdn of Ireland ; Owen’s 
definition of a Welsh Cruit. The Irish Cruit was a lyre, and not a 
cithara. The Welsh Crud or Crowd could not represent the Irish 
Cruit. The Welsh word Telyn apparently the same as tlio Irish 
Teillin, applied to the humming bee and humble bee ; Teillin occurs 
in the Dinnseanchas ; also in a poem about Marbhan and ' Guaire ; 
and in one by O’Donnelly written about 1G80. The word Teillin 
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applied to the humming of bees ; it has become obsolete in Ireland, 
but not in Scotland ; occurs in the Highland Society** dictionary aa 
Seillean. Tthjn could not be a modification of the Greek Chelys. 
Some think the fiddle represents the ancient Cruit ; the poem on the 
Fair of Carman proves this to be erroneous. Of the Timpan : Car- 
macks derivation of this word gives us the materials of which the in- 
strument was made ; the Timpan mentioned in an ancient paraphrase 
of the Book of Fxodus ; also in the Tale of the Battle of Magh Lena ; 
and in that of the Exile of the Sons of Dail Dermaid; another 
reference in the Dialogue of the Ancient Men ; the passage in the 
latter the only one which explains Lethrind ; in this passage Lethrind 
signifies the treble part ; another description of the Timpan given in 
the Siege of Dromdamhghaire. The Timpan was a stringed instru- 
ment played with a bow ; this is fully confirmed by a passage from a 
vellum MS. compiled by Edmund O'Dedrain in 1509. The same 
person may have played the harp and Timpan^ but they were two 
distinct professions. The Timpan came down to the seventeenth 
century. Important passage from the Brehon L,aw respecting the 
Timpanist; it would appear from this that, in addition to the bow, 
the deeper strings were struck with the nail. Harpers and Timpanists 
are separately mentioned in the Tochmarc Emere, The harper alone 
always considered of the rank of a Bd Aire ; the timpanist, only 
when chief Timpanist of a king. Relative powers of the harp and 
Timpan illustrated by a legend from the Book of Lismore. Pro- 
fessional names of musical performers ; the Buinnire ; the Cnaimh- 
^ Fhear; the Cornair ; the Cruitire ; the Cuislennach / the Eeddnach ; 
the Fer Cengail ; the G? aice ,* the Fipaire ; the Stocaire ; the Stur- 
ganaidhe ; the Timpanach, 

IjECTURE XXXVII. Op Music ani> Musicai. Ikstbumentb 370 — 389 

(IX.) Of Music and Musical. iNsxHUJttENTS (continued). The par- 
ticular kinds of music mentioned in ancient manuscripts : the Aidbsi; 
the Cepde. Cepdc only another name for Aidbsi ; the word Cepdc 
used ill Ireland also, as shown by the Tale of “ Mac Bathd's Pig”, 
and in an elegy on Aithirne the poet. Aidbsi or Cepdc a kind of 
Crondn or guttural murmur. The Certan referred to particularly in 
the Cain Adamhnain. The Crondn^ mentioned in the account of 
the assembly of Bronx Ceat ; and also in the Adventures of the 
“ Great Bardic Company’*. The Crann-Bord ; it consisted of an ac- 
companiment jiroduced by the clashing of spear handles, as shown 
by a passage in the Tain Bd Chuaiigne ; and in a legend from the 
Book of Lismore in wdiich the term occurs. Other musical terms 
used in this tale ; the Borddn ; the Fodord j the Abran ; the Fead ; 

Wxe Bord Fiansa ; XXxe Bord ; the Fiansas the Andord ; the latter 
word occurs in the Tale of the “Sons of Uisnech’*; this passage shows 
that the pagan Gaedhil sang and played in chorus and in concert ; 
though Bord and its derivatives imply music, the word Borddn was 
applied to the notes of thrushes. Character of the Crann-Bord showu. 
by a passage from the “ Dialogue of the Ancient Mon** ; and by 
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ftnotheir passage from the same Dialogue in a MS. in the Royal Irish 
Academy ; the Dord~Fiansa was therefore a kind of wooden gong 
accompaniment. The Duchand, explained ' tfs Luinneog or music ; 
Ltdnneog obsolete in Ireland, but used In ||$ootlaiid for a ditty or 
chorus ; Duchand was probably a dirge ;.Z>Maw, a laudation ; Duchand 
occurs in Cormads Glossary explaining JSsnad ; the latter a moaning 
air or tune in chorus. The Fsnad. The Three Musical Modes. 
The Gdim Druadh or “ Druid’s Shout”, mentioned in the Tale of the 
Battle of Al/nhain, The Golghaire Bansidhe, or \rail of the Bansidhe, 
mentioned in the Tain Bo Fraich ; it probably came down to a late 
period. The Gtibha. The Logairecht or funeral wail, occurs in 
Cormads Glossary at the word Amrath; meaning of the latter term. 

The Buinneog. The Sarnhgtmba, or sea nymph’s song as it is ex- 
plained in an old glossary. Tlio Sian or Sianan, -applied in the Tale 
of the Battle of the second Magh Tuireadh to the whizzing of a 
spear; applied to a song in the Tale of the Sons of Uisnech ; and 
also in the wanderings of the priests Snedgits and Afac Itiaglila ; it 
designated soft plaintive musiq. Sirectach applied to low music ; 
synonymous with Adbond ; the larter word occurs in the Festology 
of Aengus Ceitd Dd; Adbond Trirech, or triple Adbond^ explained in 
Michael O’Clery’s glossary' as the Three Musical Modes ; Trirtch 
occurs in Zeuss’ Grammatica Celtica.; Trirech was applied to a 
species of lyric poetry ; the term Trirech not exclusively applied to 
the music or quantity of -verse, but also to a particular kind of 
laudatory poem ; the stanza in question sings to the air of ** For 
Ireland I would not tell who she is”. 

liECTURE XXXVIII. Of Music and Mcsicad Instruments 390 — 409 

(IX.) Of Music and Musical Instruments (continued). The 
ancient lyric verse adapted to an ancient air referred to in last lec- 
ture ; the existence of old lyric compositions having a peculiar struc- 
ture of rhythm adapted to old airs still existing, unknown in the 
musical history of any other country ; many such known ; there ex- 
• ists in the Book of Ballymotc a special tract on versification contain- 
ing specimen verses ; the specimens are usually four-lined verses,, 
but they sing to certain simple solemn airs; these are chiefly the 
poems called Ossianic; the author has heard his father sing the 
Ossianic poems ; and has heard of a very good singer of them named 
O’Brien ; the author only heard one other poem sung to the air of 
the Ossianic poems; many other old poems would, however, sing to 
it. The tract on versification contains specimens which must read 
to music at first sight'; three examples selected. The first called 
Ocht-Foclach Corranach Beg^ or, “ the little eight-line curved 
verse”; this class of poems written to a melody constructed like that 
known as the “ Black Slender Boy”; description of this kind of 
verse. The second is the Ocht Foclach M.dr or great eight line ' 
verse”; this stanza was written to the musical metre of an air of 
which the first half of “ John O’Dwyer of the Glen” is an example ; 
description of this kind of verse. The third is the Ocht Foclach Mdr 
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Corranach, or “ great curving eight line verse”; measure, accents, 
cadences, and rhyme are the same as in the second. Another speci- 
men of verse from aldng poem in the Book of Lecan ,• -the kind 
called Ocht Foclach hi-Mimhiitt or the ** eight lino verso of O* h- 
. Eimhin"; the Ui or O prefixed to the name of the author of the poem 
does not necessarily imply his having lived after the permanent as- 
sumption of surnames ; description of this kind of poem ; this poem 
written to a different kind of air from the other stanzas quoted ; 
will sing to any one of throe well known airs. The author does not 
say that these verses were written for the airs mentioned, but only 
that they sing naturally to them. That these stanzas were not 
written by the writers on Irish prosody to support a theory, is shown 
by poems in the Tale of tho Tain Bo Chuaihjne ; e.g. the poem 
containing tho dialogue between Medb and Ferdiad; musical 
analysis of this poem ; there are five poems of the same kind in this 
tale. The author does not want to establish a theory, but only to 
direct attension to tho subject. Antiquity of the present version of 
the Tain Bo Chuailgne: the copy in the Leabhar na h-Uidhri ; the 
copy in the Book of Lieinster. At least one specimen of the same 
kind of ancient verso in the Binnseanchas, e.g. in tho legend of Ath 
Fadad^ or Ahade : the BinnseanckaSf was written about 590 by 
Amergin^ chief poet to Diarmaity son of Fergus Ceirbheoil ; these 
various compositions are at least 900 years old, and prove that tho 
most enchanting form of Irish music is indigenous. The author is 
conscious of his unfitness to deal with the subject of music tech- 
nically ; complaint on tho neglect of Irish music ; appeal to Irish- 
men in favour of it. 

No clear allusion in the very old Irish MSS. to dancing. The modern 
generic name for dancing is Rinnceadh; it is sometimes called 
Barnhsa ; raCr'ning of those terms. Fonn and Port the modern 
names for singing and dancing music ; Michael O’Clery applies the 
term Port to lyric music in general. Cor, in the plural Cnir, an old 
Irish word for music, perhaps connected with Chorea ; the author 
suggests that Pori was anciently, what it is now, a “jig”, and Cor, 
a “reel”; “jig” borrowed from the French or Italian. Rinnceadh 
faday “ long dance”, not an ancient term ; applied to a country 
dance. Conclusion. 
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Tlio following errors liave been noticed in preparing the Index : 


^ 4, 

note 

1, 

FOR 

with water. 

READ ‘ 

with water between them. 

10, 

line 

3, 

Ubtairet 

Fubtaire. 

18 

ft 

32, 

way, 

day. 

20 

ft 

12. 

ridges. 

FothairhbS. 

25 

„ 

2, 

Cradhh dearg^ 

Crobk derg. 

99 

i* 

11, 

their, 

his. 

26 

if 

44, 

four times seven, 

twice seven. 

27 

„ 

19, 

and perfect. 

and a perfect. 

30 

if 

2, 

[of the iK)sts.] 

the front posts. 

31 

fi 

0, 

with salt ; and a vessel 

with condiments, and a ves- 

40 

fi 

13. 

of sour milk, 
tlie mouth, 

sel of skimmed milk, 
a mouth. 

42 

„ 

0, 

lAimhfhaday 

Lamhfada, 

62 

„ 

3G, 

on Oliauthf 

an Ollamht 

70 

if 

9, 

Miiiir, 

^Jmd, 

00 

tt 

39, 

sons, 

sons of. 

92 

it 

0 

“j 

tliree times three thou- 

three Triucha Ceds in it. 

»i 

It 

31, 

sand men, 
black-green, 

i 

black-gray. 

93 

„ 

IG, 

deep-gray, 

light -gray. 

99 

If 

23, 

a man of hound-like, 

and he fierce and terrific. 

99 

it 

25, 

hateful face, 
close napped cloak. 

cloak with little capes. 

04 

If 

4, 

a dark gray long woolcd a loose fitting dark gray 

if 

ti 

12, 

cloak, 

squinting, 

cloak. 

round. 

08 

li 

11, • 

after me there, add ^vith a glossy curled head of 

09 


4, 

FOR 

Othme, 

hair upon him. 

READ 

Othim, 

tt 

“ It 

a2, 

two wood rings, 

two kings of CailL 

„ 


48, 

of the household youths 

sons of. 

101, 

note 59, col. 1 

of, 

, line 13 6f, 

6n. 

104 

line 

45, 

with BilUf 

with seven BUU, 
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70B 

BBAn 

Page 106 „ 

19, 

n Mac% 

Mac, 

,, 110 , note 71, col. ‘ 

?, line 11, “pnitiM, 


„ 111, line 

6, 

fastening. 

fastenings. 

„ 131 „ 

-25, m 

n. Fortiiarta, 

Fotharta. 

, •„ 136 „ 

9, 

fifty, 

seventy. 

„ 149 „ 

8, 

white shirt and collar, 

white collared shirt. 


29, 

sons renowned for valour, sons of Enand (jamb) and 




Comlad (door). 

„ 157 „ 

15, 

after silver and, add 

flesh-mangling spears with 



veins of gold and silver, and Crcduma (bronze). 



FOB 

BEAD. 

157, note 234, col. 2, line 4, ac im ce6 fep. 

AC ■oi 6p im ce6 

„• 1 66, lino 

3, 

yellow silk. 

yellow silk with silver upon 




them. 

„ 166, side note line 2, reference of carved in 

reference to carved brooches 



Book of Munster, 

in Book of Munster. 

„ 186, line 

40, side note, dress of RiangahJirUf dress of Raegh, son of Rian- 




gabhra. 

, 192 „ 

4, 

Fair haired woman. 

fair woman. 

„ 196 „ 

2, 

jdacos. 

pieces. 

If II II 

9, 

Lacair, 

Idn ecair. 

li 197 II 

111 

In a former lecture an 

In a former lecture I gave 



account. 

an account. 

„ 216, note 297, 

lie it. 

lleicr. 

„ 202, line 

16, 

“Bady Nar of 13adbh Eearg^s mansion”. The lady 



Nar mentioned in this tale, was daughter of Loch^ 



son of Doire Leithf > 

of the Cruitentuaith or Irish 



Piets, and wife of Crimthan Nia Nar, and not 



Nar Tuathcaech of Radbh Derg's mansion, who 



was swineherd to Badbh Derg^ and a great war- 



rior, See Jjxndsenchas, MS, Book of Lecan, 



FOB 

READ 

„ 219 „ 

20, 

rings. 

coils. 

II 220 „ 

23, 

hills, 

Sidhe. 

,, 246 

40, 

after last line add: “and it was together they made 



that music”. 




FOB 

READ 

„ 249 „ 

6, 

the Ceisf 

the musical Ceis. 

„ 251, note 328, col 

. 2, line 1, leisef “ cure”, 

is pcApAD, parting in Leh, 




na h- Uidhrif p. 9. 

,, 254, lino 

6, 

counter part strings 

JLethrind with its strings in 



of that part in their 

it. 



proper places. 


1, 266 „ 

2, 

Laoighseal, 

Laoighsmeh, 

I, 266 „ 

36, 

in position. 

in a position. 

1, 301 „ 

7, 

Ciy^hdhearg^ 

Crobhdearg, 

„ 305, line 

12, 

Cruii'iach 

Cuiseach, 



XXIV 


COIIRIGKNDA. 


FOR HEAD 

i SOS, note 362, col. 1, line 8, bA cAtt, bAuA^A. 


312, 

, note 359, ccd. l,line ISj 

, CtlftA, 

cuaLa. 

313 

„ 

360, col. 2, 

vol. ii, 

vol. i. 

328 

ft 

377, col, 2 line, 3, 

•oo OAtin, 

•oo ccAtin. 

330, 

line 

26, side note. 

also a poem. 

also in a poem. 

342 

„ 

15, side note, 

Stuic or >^turgana., 

Stuic .and Sturgana. 

344 

„ 

4, 

may seem. 

may be seen. 

357 

»> 

17, 

Dusky Tellins, 

buzzing Ciarans. 

361 

M 

17-18, side note, 

there were. 

they were. 

99 

„ 

5 , 

Inis Catharghf 

Inis Calhagh, 

373 

» 

30, et seq., 

lady Luain, 

lady Luan. 

375, 

note 420, col. 2, line 4, 

bintifA, 

tiinpA. 

370, 

line 

36, 

Dord Fiansa, 

Crann Dord. ‘ 

„ 

i” 

37,) 

Crann Dord, 

Dordjiansa. 

380 



This mistake is repeated, pp. 370-380. See 
Introduction, p. cclix. 

417 

>» 

38, 

will kill, 

wilt kill. 

418 

ft 

39, 

ocAy, 

OCAf. 

467 

*f 

2 (marg. note), 


252. 

»» 


24, 

Aire Desa, Aire Tuisi, 

Air€ Desa, Air€ 
Ard, Air€ Tutsi, 

497 

ft 

37, 

a cow, 

a new calved cow. 

600 

„ 

39, 

bond, 

bond Cedes. 

601 

ff 

38, 

ten not. 

ten on. 



LECTURE XIX. 

[Oellrorad Mh Jaly, lt 60 .] 

(VII.) Op Buildings, Furniture, KTc.,in ancietot Krinn. Of the number and 
succession of the colonists of ancient Brinn. Tradition ascribes no buildings 
to Parthalon or his people ; their sepulchral mounds at 7'allaght near Dublin. 
Definitions of the Ratky the Dun, the Zw, the Caistaly and the Caihair; the 
latter two were of stone ; many modern townland-names derived from these 
terms; remains of many of these structures still exist. Rath na Righ or 
“Rath of the Kings*, at Tara; the Teach MiSr MUUth Amusy or “Great 
House of the Thousands of Soldiers”. Several houses were often includeti 
within the same RaOiy Dun, Lis, or CaiseoL Extent of the demesne hinds 
of Tara. The Rath or Caihoir of Aileach^ account of its building; the 
houses within the Rath as well' as the latter, were of stone ; why called 
Aileach Frignndl Aileach mentioned by Ptolemy. Account of the Rath 
of Cruachan in the Tain Bo Fraick^ The “ House of the i\oyal Branch**. 
Description of a Dun in Fairy Land. The terms RalJu, Dun^ and Lis applied 
to the same kind of enclosure. The Foradh at Tara. Description of the 
house of Grcd€. Two classes of builders. — the .ftaM-builder, and the Caiseal- 
builder ; list of the professors of both arts from the Book of Leinster. Dvbhal- 
tach Mac Firbissigh's copy of the same list (note) ; his observations in answer 
to those who deny the existence of stone-builciing in ancient Erinn. The 
story of Bricrin^s Feast ; plan of his house ; his grianan or “ sun house” ; 
his invitation to Conchobar and the Ultonians ; he sows diissensions among 
the women; the Briaihar Ban Dladhf — his house was made of wicker-work. 

In the last Lecture I concluded what I had to say concerning the 
Arms, the Military iSystem, and the modes of Warfare, of the 
ancient Gaedhil. I now proceed to the consideration of their 
•Domestic Life ; and, as the erection of dwellings, and with these 
tlfe adoption of means of defence against external aggression, 
must have been the first care of every people where society 
began to be formed, we may naturally commence with the 
arrangement of their houses and the appliances of comfortable 
life within them. 

In dealing with this subject I shall naturally go back first to 
the very earliest colonists of ancient Erinn ; and in doing so, I 
must premise by repeating the caution I have already intimated, 
— that here again I adopt the number and succession of these 
colonists, as I nave hitherto done, simply in the order in which 
I find them in the ancient “ Book of Invasions”; because the 
time has not yet come for entering on the consideration of the 
grounds upon which those ancient accounts have been, or to 
what extent they ought to have been, so implicitly relied on by 
the Gaedhelic writers of the last eighteen hundred years. With- 
out at all then entering at present into any investigation of the 
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2 OF BUILDINGS, FURNITUBE, ETC?., IN ANCIENT BRINK. 

LBCT. XIX. long discussed question of the veracity of our ancient records 
and traditions, which declare that this island was occupied in 
succession by the Parthalonians, the Nemedians, the Firbolgs, 
the TuatJia ])i Danann^ and, finally, the Milesians or Scoti; 
or from what countries or by what routes they came hither ; it 
must strike every unprejudiced reader as a very remarkable 
The scoti fact, that the Scoti, who were the last colony, and consequently 
monnnlento the historians of the country, should actually, have recorded, by 
JreS»ceMors. and local position, several distinct monuments, still exist- 
ing, of three out of the four peoples or races who are said to have 
occupied the country before themselves. And although much 
has been incautiously written of the tendency of our old Scotic 
writers to the wild and romantic in their historical compositions, 
I cannot discover any sufficient reason why they should con- 
cede to their predecessors the credit of being the founders of 
Tara, the seat of the monarchy, as well as of some others of the 
most remarkable and historic monuments of the whole country, 
unless they had been so. 

Etymological speculations and fanciful collations of the' an- 
cient Gaedhelic with the Semitic languages, were taken up by 
a few very incompetent persons in this country within our own 
memory, and carried to such an extent of absurdity, that both 
subject and the authors became a bye- word among the truly 
learned historians and philologists of Europe. Still, etymology 
and philology must have an important bearing on the ethno- 
logical history of Europe. It forms, however, no part of my 
present plan to enter upon any arguments based on these studies ; 
though I may of course have occasion now and again to refer 
to proofs or illustrations ascertained by their means. 

2cr?bed*to®" It is a remarkable fact, and one not to be despised among the 
parthaion. evidences of the extreme antiquity of the tradition, that no 
account that has come down to us ascribes to the Parthalonian 
colony the erection of any sort of building, either for residence 
or defence. Parthalon and his people came into the island 
A.M. 2520, B.c. 2674 (according to the chronology adopted 
in the Annals of the Four Masters) ; and although the descen- 
dants of this colony are said to have continued in Erinn for 
over three hundred years, stiU no memorial of them has been 
preserved save what we may find in a few topographical names 
derived from those of their chiefs, excepting only the ancient 
sepulchral mounds still remaining on the hill of Tamhlacht (or 
Tallaght, in the county of Dublin), where the last remnant of 
this colony are recorded to have been interred, after having 
been, as it is said, swept off by a plague. The word iamh in 
the Gaedhelic signifies a sudden Or unnatural death ; and teachi 
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a inonumental mound or heap of stones and hence those ancient lbct. xtx . 
monumental mounds have feom a period beyond the reach of 
history preserved the name of Tai^hleachta MuinntirS Phar^ 
that is, the MortaEty Mounds of the people of Par- 
Jthalon. ^ ' 

Thirty years after the destruction of the people of Parihahn, 
according to the Four Masters, Nemhidh came into Erinn at * 
the head of a large colony ; andr although this colony also re- 
mained in the country for three hundred years, we have no re- 
cord of any sort of buildings having been erected by them, any 
more than by their predecessors, excepting two only, both of 
which are said to have been erected by Nemhidh himself; 
namely, Rath-Cinn-Eich^ in Ui Niallain (now the barony of 
Oneilland in the county of Armagh) ; and Rath Cimhaoith, in 
Seimhne (which was the ancient name of that part of the sea- 
board of the present county of Antrim, opposite to which Ees 
Island Magee). 

That these Rathe, or Forts, of Nemhidh could not have been 
of any great extent or importance accordii^ to our present no- 
tions, is evident, since we find it stated in the “ Book of In- 
vasions”, that Rath- Cinn- Etch, (lit. the Horse-Head-Fort), was 
biiilt in one day, by four Fomorian brothers, who it would 
appear were condeptmed by Nemhidh, as prisoners or slaves, to 
perform the. work, but who were put to death the next day 
lest they should demolish their work again. No trace of these 
ancient edifices now remains, at least under their ancient names. 

It may be as well to state here what is exactly meant by the 
different words Rath, Dun, his, Caiseal^ and Cathair; the pre- 
t^ailing names for fortified places of residence, as well as for the 
fortifications themselves, among the Gaedhil. 

The Rath was a simple circular wall or enclosure of raised t**® 
earth, enclosing a space of more or less extent, in which stood 
the residence of the chief and sometimes the dwellings of one 
or more of the officers or chief men of the tribe or court. Some- 
times also the Rath consisted of two or three concentric walls or 
circumvallations ; but it does not app^r that the erection so 
called was ever intended to be surrounded with water. 

The Dun was of the same form as the Rath, but consisting The nun. 
of at least two concentric circular mounds or walls, with a deep 
trench full of water between them. These were often encircled 
by a third, or even by a greater number of walls, at increasing 
distances-; but this circumstance made no alteration in the form 
or in the signification of the name. Dun is defined strictly in 
so authoritative a MS. as the ancient GaedheEc Law tract pre- 
served in the vellum MS. H. 3., 18. T. G. D., thus: “ Dun, i.e. 

1 B 
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i.gcT. XIX . two walla with water”.^*^ The same name, according to . this 
derivation, would apply to any boundary or mearing termed of 
a wet trench between two raised banks or walls of earth. 

The iA$. The iw, as far as I have been able to discover, was precisely 

the same as the Rath'f the name, however, was applied gene- 
rally to some sort of fortification, but more particularly those 
fonned of eaith. That this was so, we have a curious confirma- 
tion, in the life of Saint Mocliuda^ or Carthaclh (the founder of 
Origin of the once famous ecclesiastical establishment of Lia-Mdr, now 

S?*^o^Lis- Lismore in the county of Waterford). The life states, that when 
Saint Mcchuda^ on being driven out of Raihin (his great foun- 
dation, near the present town of Tullamore, King’s County), 
came to the place on which Lis-Mdr now stands, with the con- 
sent of the king of the Deise he commenced forthwith to raise 
what is described as a circular enclosure of earth. A religious 
woman who occupied a small cell in the neighbourhood, per- 
ceiving the crowd of monks at work, came up and asked what 
they were doing. “We are building a small Lis here”, said 
saint Mochuda. “ A small Lis/ \Lis Beg~\^\ said the woman: 
“ this is not a small X/‘s, [Lis Beg\y but a great Lis [lAs M6rY% 
said she ; and so we are told, that church ever since continued 
to bo called by that name. It matters little to the present pur- 
pose whether this legend is strictly true or not ; but it is quite 
sufficient to show what the ancient Gaedhils understood the 
word Lis to mean. 

'-Se-ififich for the Rath^ the Dun, and the Lis, all of which 
were generally built of earth. The Caiseal and the Cathair are 
to be distinguished from these especially, because they were 
generally, if not invariably, built of stone. 
nieShSr Caiseal was nothing more than a Stone Rath or enclosure 

within which the dwelling-house, and in after times churches, 
stood ; and the Cathair, in like manner, was nothing more than 
a Stone Dun, (with loftier and stronger walls), with this ex- 
ception, that the Cathair was not necessarily surrounded with 
water, as far as I know. 

were of No reliable analysis of the term Caiseal is to be found among 
* the writings of the Gaedhils; but our experience of existing 

monuments enables us to decide that the Caiseal and Cathair 
were both of stone ; and that the words are cognate with the 
British “ Caer”, the Latin “ Castrum”, and the English “ C^tle”. 
There can be no doubt, however, but that our ancient writers 
often used the terms Dun, Rath, Lis, and Cathair, indifferently, 
to designate a stronghold or well-fortified place ; and these terms 
afterwards came to give names to the towns and cities which in 

original: — 0611 .1. -oA CtA-e ini oifce. 
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time sprang up at or around tlie various forts so designated, or lbct xix. 
in which those fortified residences .were situated, which natu- 
rally became the centres of increasing population Thus we Names of 
have Rath‘Gaela, (now the town of RathKeale, in the county of 
Limferick) ; Rath-Naoi pa.ow the town of Rathnew, in the county 
of Wicklow) ; Dun~Duihh-linn4^ (now the city of Dublin) ; Dun- etc. ’ 

Deahuy (now the town of Dundalk, in the county of Louth) ; 
Dun-Chealtchairy which was afterwards called Zhtn-da-Leath- 
Ghlasy (now the town of Downpatrick, in the county of Down) ; 

Lis-Mdry (now the town of Lismore, in the county of Water- 
ford) ; Lib Tuathaily (now the town of Listowel, in the county 
of Kerry) ; Cathair-Dun-laacaighy (now the town of Cahir, in 
the county of Tipperary); Cathair- Chinn- Lis y (now the town 
of Caherconlish, in the county of Limerick) ; etc., etc. 

Remains of many of the residences and forts known as Rathy Femains of 
Duny Lisy and Cathaivy still exist throughout Ireland, some of 
which belong to the most remote antiquity. The Cathair or ®**®*^®’ 
Stone Fort is seldom or never met with but where stone is in 
great abundance ; such as in the counties of Kerry and Lime- 
rick; in Burren, in the county of Clare; and in the Arann 
Islands, on the coast of Clare, in which there are fine examples 
of these stone edifices, ,thou^ singularly enough, still bearing 
the names of Dunsy such as lDan-2Cnghui8y Dun-Ochailly Dun- 
Eoghanachty and Chathairy (or the Black Fortress), on the 
great or western island; and Dun-Chonchraidhy on the middle 
island; these remarkable fortresses on the Arann islands, are 
referred to the Glann Umoivy (a Firholg tribe, who occupied 
the seaboard of Clare and Galway, shortly before the Christian 
era), excepting one, Dun-Eoghanacht. This fort must have 
been erected after the close of the third century, when tlie 
Eoghanachtsy (that is, the descendants of Eoahan Jfdr, son of 
Oilioll OZwim, king of Munster), took their tribe-title from that 
chivalrous prince, in whose time, and for centuries afterwards, 
those islands belonged to Munster, 

In any attempt to treat of the early or primitive buildings or Rath na 
habitations of Erinn, we must of course give the first place to 
Tara, which, according to all our old accounts, had been first 
founded by the Firboigs, the third in the series of the early 
colonists of the island. In the ancient account of the battle of 
the first or Southern Magh Tuireadhy we are told that the Fir- 
boigs, who had been dispersed into three parties on their ap- 
proach to the Irish coast by a stdrm, had, on their landing, re- 
paired ^ one consent to Rath na Righy (i.e. the Rath or Palace 
of the Kings), at Tara. And again, when EreoB goes out from 
the camp, of the Ttuiiha Di Danann to meet Srengy the Fir- 
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I.ECT xTx. bolg warrior whom they Saw coming towards BrecLs 2 i^\s£ 
Sren^ where he had slept the night before ; and Sreng answers^ 
that it was at “ the Rath of the Kings at Tara”. 

It is stated in an ancient poem on Tara, the aiiithor of* which 
is not known, that the “ of the Kings” was first founded 
by S^wgSy one of the Firholg chiefs ; and it is rather singnhir 
that, in the time of Cuan O'Lothchain^ who died in the year 1024, 
this same Rath-na-Righ was the most conspicuous and by far 
the most extensive enclosure upon or around the Hill ol^Tara ; 
and that it was within its ample circuit that, in ah earlier era, 
the ]^lace of the monarch Cormac Mac Airt^ as w;ell as other 
edifices, once stood. This will be very plainly seen from ^ the 
map of ancient Tara, prepared by the ofiicers of the Orc^ance 
Survey, from Cuan O'Lothchain^ poem (described in a former 
lecture)^*^ for the illustration of Dr. Petrie’s History of the An- 
tiquities of Tara Hill, published in the year 1839.^®^ 

There were two remarkable buildings at Tara in ancient 
times, namely, the Teojch Mdr Milibh Amus] i.e. the “ Great 
House of the Thousands of Soldiers” ; and the Teach Midh- 
chuartuy i.e. the “ Mead-circling House”, in other words, the 
great Banqueting House or Hall of Tara. 

The "Great The “ great House of the Thousands of Soldiers” was the 

ThouSandi of particular palace of the monarch ; it stood within the Rath-n^. 

Soldiers”. RigJi^ or Rath of the Kin.'^s, and was called also Tigh-- Temra(di^ 
or the House of Tara. Of its extent and magnificence in the 
time of King Cormac Mac Airt^ in the middle of the third cen- 
tury, we may form some notion from an ancient poem preserved 
in the Book of Leinster, and ascribed to Cormac Fu4f or the 
poet. The precise time of this writer I have not been able to 
ascertain, but he must have flourished in or before the middle 
of the tenth century ; since we find Cineadh O'Hartagan^ who 
flourished at that period, set down in the Yellow Book of Lecan^ 
the Book of Ballymote, and others, as the author of the same 
poem. Dr. Petrie has published this poem in his essay on the 
“ Histo^ and Antiquities of Tara Hill”.^*^ 

The following short account of the extent and arrangement 
of the Great House of the Thousands of Soldier^, is translated 
from the Book of Leinster (folio 15). 

“As regards the arrangement of the Palace of Tara by Cor- 
mac, it was larger than any house. The Rath was nine hun- 
dred feet in Cprmac'% time. His own house was seven hundred 
feet; — [and there were] seven bronze candelabras in the middle 
of it. [There were] nine mounds around the house. There 
were three times fifty compartments (imdadh) in the house; 

See Lect. vii., ante, vol. i. p. 140. O) P. 148. <0 P, 199. 
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tiil^ee times fifty men in each compartment; and three times lect. xix. 
fifty continuations of compartments {air el) \ and fifty [men] in The “Great 
each of these continuations. ^ Th?iLndi% 

“ Three thousand persons, each day, is what Carmac used to ®®wieri’’. 

** maintain in pay; besides poets and satirists; and all the stran- 
*geK8 who sought the king : Galls ; and Romans ; and Franks ; 
and Frisians; and Longbards; and Albanians, [i.e., Caledo- 
ni^s] ; and Saxons ; and Cruithneam, [i e., Piets] ; for all these 
used to seek him, and [it was] with gold and with silver, with 
steeds and with chariots, [that] he paid them off. They used 
all come to Corrnac, because there was not in his time, nor be- 
fore him, any one more celebrated in honour, and in dignity, 
ancTin wisdom, except only Solomon, the son of David’*. 

It Is not easy to conceive how this “ Great House” of Tara 
could have received into its compartments, and sub-compart- 
ments, the “thirty thousand men”, which, on the authority 
both of the prose and the verse account in the Book of Lein- 
ater, it is stated to have accommodated ; but although no plan 
of the Great House has been preserved to our time, the plan of 
the Teach Midhcliuarta^ or Banqueting Hall of Tara, as pre- 
served in the Book of Leinster and in the Yellow Book of 
Lecan^ enables us to form some idea of the arrangement. I 
must, however, add, that even the whole compass or the Rath^ 
ria-Righ^ or Rath of the Kings, within which the “ Great House” 
stood, could not possibly accommodate anything like the num- 
ber of persons just mentioned. The enclosure of this Rath of the 
Kings, when measured in 1839 by the officers of the Ordnance 
Survey was found to measure across, from south-east to north- 
-west, within the ring, only 775 feet. 

It may be noted here, that the Rath^ Dun^ Lis^ or Caiseal^ The 
which formed the fortification of ancient residences, often con- often con- 
tained within them more than one house ; and thus the whole roKuJel.*’ 
ancient city of Tara was composed of seven Duns, or enclosures, 
each containing within it a certain number of houses. We 
learn this fact Som an ancient poem of thirty-seven stanzas, of 
which there is an old paper copy in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, (MS. H. 1, 15). This poem begins: 

“ The plain of Temair was the residence of the kings”.^®^ 

The following are the twenty-eighth, twenty-ninth, and 
thirtieth s^zas of this valuable poem : 

“ The demesne of Temur they ploughed not ; 

It was seven full bail4s [townlands], seven full lisses 
[houses], 

See Betrie*s Hiitory and AniiqukUs of 'Tara Hill, page 128 
^original;— baite pof cernpAC. 
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Seven ploughs to each full Us; 

Of the best class land was fair-skinned Temur. 

** The demesne of Temur was a pleasant abode; 

A mound surrounded it all around ; * < 

I know besides the name of every house 
Which was in the wealthy Temur. 

** Seven dune in the of Temur ^ — 

Is it not I that well remember ; 

Seven score houses in each dun^ 

Seven hundred warriors in each brave durC* . 

Extent of We find from this poem that the demesne-lands of Tara, 
ilSdJ which were never distributed or cultivated, consisted of seven 

hailis^ that is, *‘ballys”, or townlands, as they would be now 
called; and from an ancient poem which I took occasion to 
p^t some years ago in connection with the Historic Tale of 
the " Battle of Magh Leana!\^'^^ it will be found that a haiU 
contained grazing for three hundred cows, and as much of tillage 
land as seven ploughs could turn over in the year. This was , 
the quantity of land that by law appertained to the dun or lie. 
And as the demesne of Temair contained seven such hail^, the 
quantity was equal to the feeding of two thousand one hundred 
cows, and the ploughing of forty-nine ploughs, for a year. 

!ni6 Hath or The next great building, in point of antiquity and historical 
reminiscence, is the great Math^ or rather Cathair^ of Aileach ^in 
the county of Derry), so well described by Dr. Petrie, in tne 
Ordnapee Memoir of the parish of Templemore. This great 
CatlyjLxr is said to have been originally built by the Daghda^ 
the celebrated king of the Tuatha D6 Danann^ who planned 
and fought the battle of the second or northern Magh Tuireadhf ' 
against the Fomorians. The fort was erected around the grave 
of his son Aedh, (or Hugh), who had been killed through 
jealousy by Corrgenn^ a Connacht chieftain. 

The history of the death oi Aedh^ and the building of Aileach ^ 
(or " the Stone Building”), is given at length in a poem pre- 
served in the Book of Lecanf^^ which poem has been printed, 
with an English translation, (but with two lines left out at verse 
38), by Dr. Petrie, in the above Memoir. The following ex- 
* tract from this curious and important poem, beginning at verse 
32, will suffice for niy present purpose ; 

" Then were brought the two good men 
In art expert, 

a) Oath Mhuighe LeanOf etc., pub. bv the Celtic Society: Dublin, 1866: 
pp. 106-7, note (t). 

See alio Lect. vii., ante, vol. i. p. 151. 
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vadi Imcheall, ^ ^t^haid [paghdd\t 
The fair-haired, vindictive ; 

And he ordered these a rath to build, Aiuaeh. . 

ArouAd the gentle youth : 

Th^t it should De a rath of splendid sections^— 

The finest in Erinn. 

Neid^ son of Indaiy said to them, 4 
[He] of the severe mind, 

That the best hosts in the world co'uld not erect 
A building like Aileach. 

Garhhan the active proceeded to dress 
And to cut [the stones} j 

Imcheall proceeded to set them^ 

All around in. the house. 

The building of Aileaclis fastness came to an end, 

Though it was a laborious process ; 

The top of the houscuof the groaning hostagej 
One stone dosed”. 

In a subsequent verse of this poem, (verse 54), the author says 
that Aileach is the senior, or father of the buildings of Erinn: 

“ It is the scjiipr of the buildings of Erinn, — 

Aileach Frigrind: 

Greater praise than it deserves, 

For it 1 indite not”. 

It appears clearly from this very ancient poem that not only 
was the outer or protective circle oi Aileach, buikof stone hou«pJwere 
by the regular masons Imcheall and Garhhan; but^at the®^*‘’®“®* 
palace and other houses within the enclosure were built ^so of 
stone, (nay, even of chipped and cut slone). All these build- 
ings, probably, were circular, as the house or Prison of the 
Hostages certainly must have been, when, as the poem says, it 
was “ closed at the top with one stone”. This, however, is a 
matter concerning which I shall have something to say in a 
future Lecture. 

The time to which the first building of Aileach may be re- 
ferred, according to the chronology of the Annals of the Four 
Masters, would be about seventeen hundred ye^irs before the 
Christian era. But another and much later erection within the^ 
same Rath of Aileach is also spoken of in ancient story, and as 
having conferred a name upon this clebrated palace. 

It is stkted further in this poem, that AzYeacA in after ages ob- Why called 
tained the name of Aileach Frigrind, as it is in fact called in the 
stanza quoted last. According to another poem'® (written by 
Fhmn of Monasterboice), and preserved in the Book of Lein- 

See Lect. vii., ante, vol. i., p. 153. 
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LRCT. XIX. ster, this Friarind iras a iam^^ builder, or awhitecL he 
would be called in our day Having travelled in ScduandMe 
was well received at the court of (J0taire<, the king" of that coun- 
try, where having gained the affections of the king’s daughter,, 
the beautiful 4.ilech^ she eloped with him, and he returned Cpi 
his own country with her. Fearing pursuit, however, he 
claimed the protection of the then monarch of Frinn, Fmche- 
SraibhthinSf (the same who was slain in the battle of Hubh- 
Vhomar, in Meath, a.d. 322) ; and the monarch accorded it 
at once, and gave them the ancient fort of Aileach for their 
dwelling-place for greater security. Here Frigrind built a 
splendid house of wood for his wife. The material of this 
house, we are told, Was red yew, carved, and emblazoned wi^h 
gold and bronze ; and so thicKset with shining gems, that “ day 
AUewh and night were equally bright within it”. I may observe that 
by iSSSj. Aileach is one of the few spots in Erinn marked in its proper place 
by the geographer Ptolemy of Alexandria, who flourished in the 
second century, or nearly two hundred years before the time of 
Frigrind. By Ptolemy it is distinguished as a royal residence. 

To proceed to the next in order of importance of the great 
royal residences of Erinn, we find in an ancient tale, called 
Tain Bo F^aich^ or the carrying off the cows of Fraech Mac 
Fidhaidh, (a tale which in fact forms part of the Tain Bo 
Chuailgni)^ a curious instance of the existence of more than 
One house within the great Rath of Cruachan^ the residence 
of the kings of Connacht. 

Fra^h Mac Fidhaidh was a famous warrior and chieffain: 
his mother, Be-hinn^ was one of the mysterious race of the 
Tualha D4 Danann^ and by her supernatural powers, according 
to this tale, her son was enabled to enjoy many advantages 
both of person and of fortune over other young princes of ^is 
time. After some time, accordingly, he was encouraged by his 
mother to seek an alliance with the celebrated Ailill and 
Medhhy the king and queen of Connacht, by proposing for the 
hand of their beautiful daughter, the celebrated Finnahhair^ 
[“ the fair-browed”]. So his mother supplied him with a gor- 
geous outfit; and Fraech set out for the palace of Cntachan, 
with a train of fifty young princes in his company, as well as 
attended by all the usual retinue which accompanied friendly 
progresses of this kind, such as musicians, players, huntsmen, 
hounds, etc. Arrived at Cruachan, they alight, ahd t^ke their 
seats at the door -of the royal Rath; a steward then comes from 
king Ailill to inquire who they were and whence they came ; 
and he was told (the tale goes on to say) that it was Fraech 
Mac Fidhaidh ; and the steward returned and informed the 
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' .Jr; ' 

kijig %x^ queen: ** The welcome**, emd Ailill and 

Medbh^ let them all come into the Us”, said Ailill. 

^ A qtikrter of the Dun”, proceeds the story, ** was then nesCTjjtioa 
assigned to diem. The manner of that house was this; There cn&on. 
Wfere seven companies in it; seven compartments from the fire 
to the wall, all round the house. Every compartment had a 
front of bron 2 e. The whole were composed of beautifully 
carved red yew. Three strips of bronze were in the f?dnt of 
each compartment. Seven strips of bronze from the fouBdar 
tion of the house to the ridge. The house from thia out was 
built of pine, A covering of oak shingles was what was 

upon it on the outside. Sixteen windows was the number 
that were in it, for the purpose of looking tiut - of it and for ad- 
mitting light into it. A shutter of bronz4-to each window. 

A bar of bronze across each shutter; four times seSven ungas of 
bronze was what each bar contained. Ailill and MehdKs com- 
partment was made altogether of bronze;- and it was situated 
.in the* middle of the house, with a front of silver and gold 
around it. There was a silver wand at one sid^ of lt,*wnich 
rose to the ridge of the house, and reached, all rotihd it^frofe 
the one door to the other. . . ' 

“ The arms of the guests were hung up above the arms of all 
other persons in that house ; and they sat themselves down, and 
were bade welcome”. 

Such is the description of one of the four “royal houses*’" 
which, in the heroic age of our history, that of Ailill and Medbh, 

(the century preceding the Christian era), are said tp have 
stood within the ancient Rath of Cruachan., * 

The desermtion of the Oraehh-Ruadh, or house of the “ Royal The houm 
B ranch”, at Emania, the capital city of ancient Ulster, (as des- 
cribed in the Ancient Historic Tale of Tochmarc nEimirS, or 
“ the Courtship of the Lady Emer by Cuchulainn**), agrees very 
nearly with this description of the house at Cruachan; and we 
know that there were three great Houses at least within the 
circle of the great Rath of Emania, raised by queen Mocha, 
more than three hundred years before the Christian era. 

Again, we find the same general features of a royal fort 
alluded to in a short description of another Dun, or enclosure^ Fairy Lan^ 
(preserved in the Book of Ballymote and in the Yellow Book 
of Leoari), in a romantic account of the adventures of king 
CoTmacmacAiH in the Land of Promise, or Fairy-land, of the' 

Gaedhils. Aocording to this wild story, as Cormac was traver- 
sing this unknown land in search of his wife, “ he saw another 
yeiy large, kingly i>wn, and another palisade of bronze around 
it; four nouses in the Dun. He went into the Dun; and he saw 
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t,KCT. xi^ a very large house, with its rafter?, of bronze, and its wattling of 
silver, and its thatch of the wings of white birds ; and he saw, 
too, a sparkling well within the Lis^ and five streai^s issuing 
from it, and the hosts around, drinking the wateTs' of these 
streams”. 

ktad*!™* From these various descriptions of Tara, Aileach^ Crwichan^ 
j :e>>o)osare the Craebk Ruadh^ and the Dun in the Land of Promise, it 
Wl be seen that our old writers applied the terms Raih^ Dun^ 

^ ’ imd iis, indiscriminately, to the earthen enclosure or fort within 

which the houses of the ancient Gaedhils stpod. We have 
seen also that these enclosures frequently contained more than 
one “ house” ; and we know, from actual existing monuments, 
that the of the Kings” at Tara contained, besides the 

“ Great House of the Thousands of Soldiers”, at least two other 
remarkable edifices ; though, whether they were houses or mere 
mounds, it remains yet to be shown with certainty. The first 
of these was the Mur Tea, or Mound of Tea, the wiih of Eremon, 
one of the Milesian btQthers j^ho took ^Erinn from the Tuaiha 
DS Ddnann. It was because Teg, was, in accordance with her 
own request, buried in the.^raihpart of this primitive “ house”, 
that the name of Tea-Mur (that is, TeJi^Mur, or rampart, now 
Tara), was first giv^ to the lull by the Milesians. A small 
mound Remained stul, at the time of Cuan OEothchain, about 
the year 1000, as the remains of this once famous mound; but 
all vestiges of it have now disappeared, though its situation is 
still pointed out as a httle hill whicK lies to the south, between 
the Foradh and Cormads House. 

Tiie Foradh There was a second and more important building within the 
* Hath of the Kings, besides Cormac's Great House. This was 

the edifice called the Foradh, large remains of which still exist, 
adjoining the Great House of Cormac. This does not appear 
to have been a house at all, but rather, what its name implies, 
the mound upon which the royal residents of Tara used to sit, 
to enjoy the sports which were celebrated on the slopes to the 
west and south of it. 

I introduced into a former Lecturc^'®^ a poetical description, 
from one of the ancient Fenian Poems, of the mansion-house of 
a young prihoess of Kerry, in the time of Finn Mac Cumhaill; 
but the subject is so appropriate to the purpose of the present 
Lecture, that I feel' I cannot with propriety omit to notice it 
again here. I dlude to t£e story of the Courtship of Cred6 
and Cgel, preserved in the* Book of Lismore in the Royal Irish 
Academy, which contains the curious poem descriptive of the 

(W) Lect. on the MS. Materials of Ancient Irish Historu; p. 309 : and App. 
No. XCIV. ; p. 594. r- i 
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cohstrriction of the lady’s mansion, as well as of the rich fumi* 
ture contained within it. The following verses are those to 
which I ^tpecially allude : 

“ Delightful the house in which she is. 

Between men, and children, and women, 

Between druids and musical performers. 

Between cup-bearers and door-keepers. 

“ Between horse-boys who are not shy, 

And table servants who distribute ; 

The command of each and all of these 
Hath Cred^ the fair, the yellow-haired. 

. “ It would be happy for me to be in her du7if 
Among her soft and downy couches. 

Should Cred6 deign to hear [my suit],^ ■ 

Happy for hie would be my journey. 

“ A bowl she has whence berry-juice flows, 

which she colours her eye^brotFS black ; 

[She has] clear vessels of ^rmehting ale ; 

Cups she'has, and beautiful goblets. 

“ The colour [of her^ 2 ?wn] js like^e coloiir of lime. 

Within it are 6cftiches anclgreen rushes ; 

Within it are silks and blue mantW; 

Within it are red gold and crystaVcups. . 

** Of its grianan [sunny chamber] the corner stohes * 

Are all of silver and of yellow gold ; 

Its thatch in stripes of faultless order, 

Of [birds’] wings of brown and crimson-red. 

“ Two door-posts of green I see ; 

Nor is its door devoid of beauty ; 

Of carved silver, long has it been renowned, 

Is the lintel that is over its door. 

“ CredS's chair is on your right hand, 

The pleasantest of the pleasant it is ; 

All over a blaze of Alpine gold, 

At the foot of the beautiful couch. 

“ A gorgeous couch in full array, 

Stands directly above the chair. 

It was made by [or at ?] TuilSy in the e^, 

Of yellow gold and precious stones. 

** There is another couch on yojtir right hand, 

Of gold and silver, without defect;*- 
With curtains, with soft [piilows] ; " 

And with graceful rods of golden bronze. 

“ The household which are in her house. 

To the happiest of conditions have been destined ; 


I.EOT. XIX. 

The house of 
Creai. 
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The house of 
Crtdi. 


The Rath- 
hnitder and 
tile Caiseal- 
builder. 


Gray an^ gloily ate their garmenta, 

T^wisted an j fair is their flowing hair. 

“ Wounded men would sink in sleep, 

Tho’ ever so heavily teeming with blood, 

With the warbling of the fairy birds 
From the eaves of her sunny gvianan.^ 

“ One hundred feet are in Crede's house, 

From the one gable to the other ; 

And twenty feet in measure, 

There are in the breadth of its noble door. 

Its portico with its thatch 

Of the wings of birds, blue and yellow ; 

Its lawn in front, and its wel} 

of crystal and of carmogal [carbuncles ?] 

“ Four posts to every bed, 

Of gold and of silver gracefully carved ; 

A crystal gem between every two posts; 

They are no cause of unpleasantness. 

“ There is a vat4;here of kingly bronze, 

From which flows the pleasant juice of malt ; 

. ^There is an apple-tree over the vat, 

, In the ubund^ce -of its heavy fruit”. 

' - * * ^ ' ■* • * « # 

* OAiis poem is of especial value, inasmuch as it describes with 
^uch minuteness not only the form, size, and materials of what 
a poet in the earliest period of our literature would have re- 
garded as a beautiful house, but also the nature, position, and 
materials of the principal articles of furniture in a mansion of 
those primitive times. 

To return now to more general considerations: 

It appears from our ancient authorities, that the pagan Gaedhil 
had two classes of professional builders : the Itatli-hhuidM^ or 
.^a</i-builder, who built the Haih^ Dun^ and Xis, which were 
fbrmed of earth ; and the Caisleoir^ or Cawea^-builder, who built 
the Caiaeal, the Cathair^ and the Dun when it was constructed 
of stone. These authorities go as far as even to preserve the 
names of some of the most ancient professors of both arts, not 
only in Erinh, but even in the far east. Thus, the Book of 
Leiirster (fol. 27, b) presents us with the following list, headed : 
“ Hi sunt nomina, virorum componentium lapides'': which J. 
believe is bad Latin for, “ These are the names of the men 
who built in stone”. — was the Caiseal [i.e. stone-work] 
builder of Tara ; Ilian was Solomon’s Caiseal buUder. Canor 
was Nimrod’s Caiseal builder. Barnib was the Caiseal builder 
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of Jericho. Cir was the Carnal build^*,^f Jlome. Arann^HEt 
was the Caiaeal builder of Jerusalem. Aim was the Carnal 
builder of Constantinople. Buchur was the Rath p.e. earth- the cSMai- 
work] builder of Nimrod. Cingdom was Cured- Mac- DaMs imiww. 
stone (Caiseal) builder”, [who built for him Cathair Conroit 
the ruins of which may still exist, somewhere to the west of 
Tralee, in the county of Kerry]. GolUClochair, the son of 
BraUi it was that built Caiaeal [Cashel]^ the place so-called, for 
M ngnA Mac Nadfraich. Rigrinn [elsewhere Frigrinn\ was 
the stone (caiaeal) builder of AiUach^ assisted by Gahlan the 
son of U-Gavrbh. Traighlethan was the i?a^/i-builder of Tara. 

BlocCf son of Blar^ was the i^at/i-fbuilder of Cruackan^ JBlancS, 
son of Dalran, was the i?u<4-builder oLJBmania. Balar, 
the son of Buarainech^ was the i?a<A-builder oi Breaa [the 
king of the Tuaiha 1^6 Danann\^ and who built for him Rath^ 

Breiai^ in Connacht. CricM^ the son of DuhhchhdtM^ was the 
Rath-builder of ,4 (iii Leinster). ' Dxihhaltach Mac Fir» 

^iaaighf commonly called Dudley Mac FirbiJ, the last great 
antiquary of that celebrated Connacht family, has preserved a 
copy of this list of builders, in prose and verse, with some slight 
differences, in the preface to his great genealogical wor^, com- 
piled in the year 1650.^“^' / 

(i') “ Here”, he says, “ are the nanttei of some of the niason8i(or buUders) vifuf' 
are called the masons (or builders) of the chief stone buildings. — t 
**Aluin wras Solomon’s Caisea/- builder. Cabur wm the Caisea^buHder of 
Temair, Barnib was the Coiseairbuilder of Jericho. Bacus was the Ra^~^r 
builder of Nimrod Cingdorn ^aa^Curoi Mac Daire's Caiseal-hvalAer. Cir 
was the CaiseaZ-builder of Rome. Arann was the CaiseaZ-builder of Jerusalem. 

OihA was the CatseaZ-builder of Constantinople. Bole, the son of Blar, was 
the /2a</i-builder of Cruachan. Goll of Clochar [now Manister, in the county 
of Limerick] was the Caisea^ builder of Nadjraech [who founded the first stone 
building at the place still called Cashel]. Casruba was the Causa/ builder of 
Ailinn. Ringin, or Rigrin, and Gabhlan the son of V-Gairbh, or Garbhan the 
son of U-Gairbh, were the two Cauea/- builders of Aileach [near Derry], 
Troighlethan was the jRoiA-builder of Temair, Bainch€ or BaUchne, the son 
of Dobhru, was the builder of Emania. Balur, the son of Buan-lam- 
hack, was the ^aM>builder of Rath-Breisi [in Connacht]. Crichel, the son of 
Dubh’chruit, was the jF2a<A-builder of the Rath of Ailinn^^ [in Leinster]. 

‘*And these”, he continues, ** were the chief stone-builders, as the poet 
says; — 

** Adian with Solomon of the hosts, “ In Constantinople, with activity, 

A beautiful, noble CaiseaZ-build- Cleothor was powerful in his art ; 

er; With Nimrod, i|;ithout fear ,of 

With Nimrod, as graceful builder, weaknesr, 

Caur it was that built a Caiaeal, Bacua the noble was ^at^lfuil- 
“ Bamab in his own good time, der. 

Was the CaweaZ-builder of Jeri- “ Currn’s Cau«a^builder was gifted 
cho*s land ; Cingdom ; 

Rome took Ctr,— graceful was his With the son of Natfraeeh was 
chisel; Goll of Clochar ; 

Arann was the mason of Jerusa- Casruba was the priceless CaiaeaU 
lem. builder, 
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i>itcT. XIX. JVfac Pirbis^fh i^Wer to tboso who would deny the existence 
M«o nrbis of stone-building in ancient Krinn, oiFers some fair pemarksy from 
bSiwingin which,! quote the following passages: 

SJ5Sl* “ it is only because limc-cast walls are not seen standing in 
the place in which they were erected a thousand and a half^ or . 
two thousand, or three thousand and more years since, what it 
is no Wonder should not be ; for, shorter than that is the time 
in which the ground grows over buildings when they are once 
ruined, or when they fall down of themselves with age. In 
proof of this, I have myself seen within (the last) sixteen years, 
many lofty lime-cast castles, built of limestone ; and at this day, 
(having fallen) there remains of them but a mound of earjth; 
and hardly could a person ignorant of their former existence, 
know that there had been buildings there at all. Let this, and 
the works that were raised'huqdreds and thousands of years 
ago, be put together [compared], and it will be no wonder, 
were it -not for the firmness of the old work over the work of 
these times, if a stone or an elevation of earth can be recognized 
in their place. But such is not the case, for such is the dura- 
bility of the ancient work, that there are great royal raifia and 
lissea in abundance throughout Erinn ; in which there are many 
hewn, smooth atones, and cellars or apartments, under groimd, 

. within their enclosures, such as Rath Mailcatha^ at Castle Con- 
nor, Bally-O’Dowda in Tir Fhiachrach, on the brink of the 
[river] Muaidhe [Moy]. There are nineusmooth stone cellars 
under the mound of this rath ; and I have been within in it, and 
I think it one of the oldest raths in Erinn ; un^ the height of 
its walls would be a good height for a cow-keep”; 

' I make this quotation from Mac Firbis only for what it is ' 
worth ; for he does not absolutely assert that the masonry con- 


Who used to have great stone- 
hewing hatchets. 

“The two Catsea/- builders of armed 
AUeachf 

Rigru and Garbhan son of U- 
Gairbh; 

Troigltthanf an hereditary beauti- 
ful builder, 

Was the iSaM-btulder of the strong 
king^of Temair, 

Bole the son of Blar^ from sweet 
Alh- Blair ^ 

Was the i^a^A-builder of the circu- 
lar Cruachan; 

Bainch€ the gift^, from Beathha^ 


Was the ^aM-builder of the noble 
king of Emania. 

“ BaluTy of whom it was worthy, 

It was that formed the strong 
Rath-BreU€ ; 

Crictl the son of Dubhraithy with- 
out reproach, 

Was the acute builder q|[ Aillinn. 

“ May the high and happy heavens 

Be given to Domhnafl, the son of 
Flanncariy 

Who has composed a poem, no in- 
direct numters, 

From AUian down to AUlinni^ 
[Ailian”, 


I have not been able to obtain any other reference to Domhnally the son 
rf Flanncan. the author of this poem ; but I am satisfied the poem as it stands 
old as the tenth century. 
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taiii^d lijXie and mortar; and there can be n6‘ denial of the ex- ^.liaT. xtx. 
istence of stone forts in this countir from the earliest times, as 
evidenced not only by our oldest historical records and tradi- 
tions, but by the very great number of them of the remotest 
* antiquity, which still remain in wonderful preservation. 

Ihe following extract from a large fr^ment of a curious 
and very ancient tale, preserved in the Jbeahhar na.h-Uidhre 
(R.I.A.), will tend to explain more closely the actual mode 
of building, and the materials of those ancient houses of which 
I have been speaking. The story is referred to a remote period 
in Irish History ; and the substance of it may be told in a few , 
woiids. 

In the time of Conchobar Mac Nessa, the Celebrated king of the 
of Ulster, who was contempora^ of our Saviour, there lived in Bl^urind.- 
Ulster a famous satirist, called J^ricrind Nemh-thenga, or “ Bri- 
crind of the Poisoned Tongue”, "TffronT whom Locli-Bricrend, 
now called Loch-Brickland, in the county of Down, derives 
its name). Bricrind was a constant guest at the court of King 
Conchobar, at Emania; where it may well be supposed the 
purchase of silence from his bitter tongue brought him many a 
gift from a people always, even to this day, peculiarly sensitive 
to the shafts of satire. This Bricrind once proposed to himself 
to prepare a great feast for the king, the knights' of the Royal 
Branch, and the other nobles of Ulster, and their wives ; not, 
however, out of gratitude or hospitality, but simply to gratify 
his mere love of 'mischief, and to work up a serious quarrel, if 
possible, by ejfgjiting such a spirit of envy and jealousy among 
the ladies, as would draw their husbands into war with one 
another. In the very commencement of the tale, in which 
these scenes are related, occurs a passage which I may trans- 
late directly from the original, because it bears at once on our 
present subject. 

Bricrind of the Poisoned Tongue had a great feast for 
Conchobar Mac Neasa, and for all the Ultonians. A full year 
was he preparing for the feast. There was built by him, in 
the meantime, a magnificent house in which to serve up the 
feast, "i^his house was built by Bricrind at Dun-Rudhraidhe, 

[probably the exact place now called Dundrura, in the county 
of Down] , in likeness to [the house of] the Royal Branch at « 
Emain-Macha, {or Emania), except alone that his house excel- 
led in material and art, in beauty and gracefulness, in pillars 
an^ facings, in emblazonments and brilliancy, in extent and 
vari^, in porticoes and in doors, all the houses of its time. 

“ The plan imon which this house was built was on the plan Plm of hu 
of the Teach-Midhchnarta, \\.e. the great Banqueting House 
VOL. ir. 2 . 
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LBcr. XIX, Tara], [^here were] nine couches in it from the fire to the 
wall : Thirty feet was the height of every gold-gilt bronze front 
of them all. There was a kingly couch built for Conchohar 
[the king] in the front part of tliat kingly house, above all the 
other couches of the house ; [and it was] inlaid with carbuncles, 
and other brilliants besides, and emblazoned with gold, and 
silver, and carbuncles, and the finest colours of all countries; 
80 that day and night were the same in it. The twelve couches 
of the twelve heroes of Ulster were built around it. The s^lc 
of the work, and the material, were equally ponderous. Six 
horses were [employed] to draw home [from the wood] every 
post; and [it required] seven of the strong men of Ulster, to 
entwine (or set) every rod; and thirty builders of the chief 
builders of Erinn were [engaged], in the building and the 
ordering of it. 

** There was a grianan (or sun-house) built by Bricrind for 
hoiwe; himself, on a range with the couches of Conchohar and the 
heroes of Ulster. That grianan was built with carvings and 
ornaments of admirable variety ; and windows of glass were set 
in it on all sides. There was one of these windows set over his 
own couch ; so that he could sec the state of the entire of the 
great house before him from his couch ; [he built this] because 
ho well knew that the [groat chiefs of the] Ultonians would not 
admit him [to feast] into the [same] house [with them]. 

“ Now, when Bricrind had finished his great house, and his 
grianan^ and furnished both with coverlets and beds and pil- 
lows, as well as with a full supply of ale and of food, and when 
he saw that there was nothing whatever in which it was defi- 
cient, of the furniture and the materials of the feast, then he went 
forth until he arrived at Kmain-Macha, to invite Conchohar^ 
and the nobles of' the men of Ulster along with him. 
his inrita- “ This was the way, now, on which the Ultonians held a fair 
and" at Emain-Macha. He receives welcome there, and ho sat at 
Conch6bar\ shoulder; and then he addressed Conchohar and 
the Ultonians : * Come with me’, said he, ‘to accept a banquet 
with me’. ‘ I am well pleased’, said Conchohar^ ‘ if the Ulto- 
nians are pleased’. But Fergus Mac R6igh, and the nobles of 
Ulster answered, and said: ‘ We shall not go’, said they, ‘be- 
cause our dead would be more numerous than our living, after 
we should be set at variance by Bricrind^ if we were to go to 
partake of his banquet’. ‘ That will be worse for ye, then, 
indeed’, said he, ‘ which I shall do to ye if ye do not come 
wfith me’. ‘What is it thou wilt do then?’ said Conchohar, 

* if they do not go with thee ?’ ” [They then argue for some 
time ; and at last :] ‘ It is better for us to go’, said Fergus Mae 
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Rdigh; * what he has said he will verify’, said he. But as a i kct. xix 
precaution against his subtle tongue, Sencha the son Ailill^ ~ 
the chief poet of Ulster, advised them: ‘ Since’, said he, ‘ there 
is. an objection to going with Bricrind^ exact securities from 
• Kim ; and place eight swordsmen around him for the purpose of 
conveying him out of the house when he has shown them the 
feast’. So Furhaid4 Ferheann^ the son of [king] Conclwbar, 
went. with this message, and told Bricrind. ‘ I am well pleased’, 
said Bricrind^ ‘ to act accordingly’. So the Ultonians went 
forth from ^mam-J/acAa; each division with his king; each 
battalion with its chief; and each company with its leader”. 

•The story goes on to describe how, on the way, Bricrind he sows 
contrived to sow jealousies among all the principal champions, Jmong ‘tho 
by flattering each separately at the expense of the others ; so 
that, when they took their places in the banqueting house, he 
could see from his grianan that they were soon almost at dag- 
gers drawn. It then proceeds. 

“ It happened just to his desire, that, at this very time, 
fedelm Noi'chridhc^ [i.e. “ the Ever-blooming Fedelm'''] the 
wife of Laeghaird Buadhach, was leaving the house with fifty 
of her att(?ndant women, to take the cool air outside for a while ; 
and Bricrind accosted her, and said. — ‘Well done this night, 
thou wife of Laeghaire Buadhach; it is no nickname to call 
thee Fedelm the ever-blooming, because of the excellence of 
thy shape, and because of thy intelligence, and because of thy 
family. Conchobar, the king of the chief province of Erinn, 
is thy father, and Laeghaire Buadhach thy husband. Now I 
would not think it too much for thee that none of the women 
•of Ulster should come before thee into the banqueting house; 
but that it should be after thy heels that the whole band of the 
women of Ulster should come, [and I say to thee that] if it be 
thou that shalt be the first to enter the house this night, thou 
shalt be queen over all the other women of Ulster’. Fedelm 
went forth then as far as three ridges out from the house. 

“ Immediately after, came out Lendahair, the daughter of 
Eoghan Mac Duirlheacht [king of Farney], and wife of Conall 
Cearnach [the great champion] ; and Bricrind addressed her, 
and said. — ‘ Well done, Lendabair\ said he ; ‘ it is no nickname 
to call thee Lendahair ^ [i.e. the Favourite], because thou art the 
beloved and desired of the men of the whole world, for the 
splendour and lustre [of thy beauty]. As far as thy husband 
excels the warriors of the world in beauty and valour, thou ex- 
cellest the women of Ulster’. And so, though much of flattering 
praise he had bestowed upon Fedelm^ he lavished twice as much 
upon Lendahair, 
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- “ ErneVy Cuchulainn's wife, came out next. — ‘ A safe journey 

to tliee, O Emery daughter of Forgall Manach\ said Bricrind: 
* thou wife of the best man in Erinn : Erner of the beautiful 
hair. The kings and the princes of Erinn are at enmity about 
thee. As far as the sun excels the stars of lieaven, so far dost 
thou excel the women of tlie whole world, in face, and in shape, 
and in family, in youth and in lustre, in fame and in dignity, 
and in eloquence’. So, though great the flattering praise he be- 
stowed on the other women, he lavished twice as much upon 
Emer. 

“ The three women moved on then till they reached the same 
place, that is, three ridges from the liousc ; and none of them 
knew that the other had been spoken to by Bricrind. They 
returned to the house tlien. They passed over the first ridge 
with a quiet, graceful, dignified carnage ; hardly did any one of 
them put one foot beyond another. In the second ridge their 
steps were closer and quicker. The ridge nearest to the house 
[in getting over it] each woman sought to forcibly take the lead 
of her companions ; and they even took up their dresses to 
the calves of their legs, vying with each otlier who should 
enter the house first ; because what Bricrind said to*each, un- 
known to the others, was, that she who should first enter the 
house should be queen of the whole province. And such was 
the noise they made in their contest to enter the kingly house, 
that it was like the rush of fifty chariots arriving tliero j so that 
they shook the whole kingly house, and the champions started 
up for their arms, each striking his face against the other 
throughout the house. 

“ ‘ Stop’, said Senchay [the judge], ‘ they arc not foes that 
have come there ; but it is Bricrind that has raised a contest 
between the women since they have gone out. I swear by the 
oaths of my territory’, said he, ‘ tliat if the house is not closed 
against them, their dead will be more numerous than their living’. 
So the door-keepers shut the door immediately. But Emer, 
the daughter of Forgall Manach and wife of Cuchulainn, ad- 
vanced in speed before the other women, and put her back to 
the door, and hurled the door-keepers from it before the other 
women came up. ^ Then their husbands stood up in the house, 
each of them anxious to open the door before his wife, that his 
own wife should so be the first to enter the house. ‘ This will 
be an evil night’, said Conchohar. the king. Then he struck 
his silver pin against the bronze post of his couch ; and all im- 
inecfiately took their seats. ‘ Be quiet’, said Sencha [the judge] ; 

* it is not a battle with arms that shall prevail here, but a battle 
of words’. Each woman then put herself under the protection 
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of her husband outside : and it was then they delivered those xix. 
speeches which are called by the poets the Briatharchath Ban the snath, 
uladhy the ‘ battle-speeches of the women of Ulster’ Ijiait- 

We must for the present pass over these lon^-celebrated 
sj^eeches, remarkable though they are in point of mere lan- 
guage, as examples of the copiousness and delicacy of the 
ancient Gaedhehc tongue in terjns of laudation, such as these 
three princesses of Ulster lavished on their husbands on this 
occasion. 

At the conclusion of the harangues, the champions Laeghaire 
Buadhach and Conall Cearnaeh rushed suddenly at the wooden 
wall of the house, and, knocking a plank out of it, brought in 
their wives. Not so Cuchulainn; “ he raised up”, the story 
tells us, “ that part of the liouse which was opposite his couch, 
so that the stars of heaven were visible from beneath the wall ; 


and it was through this opening that his Avife came in to him”. 

And the tale goes on to say that, “ Cuchulainn then let the 
house fall down suddenly again, so that he shook the whole 
fabric, and laid Bricrind^s grianan prostrate on the ground, so 
that Bricrind himself and his wife Avere cast into the mire, 
among the dogs. Then Bricrind harangued the Ultonians, and 
conjured them to restore his house to its original position, as it 
still remained inclined to one side. And all the champions of 
the Ultonians united their strength and exerted themselves to 
restore the balance of the house, but Avithout elfect”. They 
then begged of Cuchulainn to try his own strength on it, which 
he did, and alone restored the house to its perpendicular. 

This is an extravagant tale in form ; and a great part of it 
may at first sight appear soracAvhat irrelevant to the purpose of 
this Lecture. It was proper, however, to give so much at least 
of the story as to explain the occasion of the singular perform- 
ance attributed, in the exaggerated language of the poet, to 
the hero Cuchulainn^ Avho fills completely the part of Hercules 
in our ancient tales. And it happens that none of the other 
great houses already mentioned have been described, in some 
respects, Avith the same minuteness as to form, material, prepa- 
ration for building, furniture, and internal arrangement, as this 
celebrated house and of Bricrind. For instance: we Bricrinan 

are told that there were six horses to carry home every post or mado of 
plank of the walls ; that it took seven of the stoutest men in 
Ulster to weave or interlace between the upright posts, each of 
the stout rods which, like basket-work, filled up the space be- 
tween these posts ; and there Avere thirty builders or carpenters 
besides. The rods thus used were, I believe, uniformly of 
hazle, perhaps because that was the smoothest of all the forest 
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LKCT. XIX. trees. Again, we are told, that this house was supplied with 
glass windows ; and that it was supplied, as well as Bricrind'& 
own grianan^ with coverlets, beds, and pillows. And wc 
learn that the panels and posts of these beds or couches, (for 
they answered both purposes,) were gorgeously adorned afid 
emblazoned. So that, making duo allowance for the poetry of 
the description, this house of Bricrhid must have been an ele- 
gant, as wcdl as a commodious building; and though we must 
not take the description as representing more than the poets 
ideal of what he Avould have regarded as a splendid house in 
his own time, still there can be no doubt but that such edifices 
^ that described, were in their main characteristics the prevail- 
ing form of house in ancient times in this country ; and in fact 
the use of the wooden basket-work building, with its decora- 
tions, came down, as we shall soon see, to a comparatively late 
period of our history 

See Introduction on the similar houses of the Gauls and the illustra- 
tions from the Colonne Antonino in the Louvre, Figs. 54, 55.] 



LECTURE XX. 

[Delivered 12th July, 18&9.] 


(VII.) Of Buildings, Furniture, etc. ; (continued). Tlie descriptions of 
buildings in our ancient MSS., even when poetical in form, and not strictly 
accurate as to date, are still valuable for the object of these lectures. Veracity 
of the evidence respecting the “Great Banqueting Hall” of Tara in the time 
of Cormac Mac Airt^ as given by Dr. Petrie ; no record of the changes which 
took place at Tara subsequent to that time. Residences of the monarchs 
Uf Krinii after the desertion of Tara. Desertion of other celebrated royal 
residence^ — Emania^ Cruachan, etc. Division of the people into classes ; 
this division did not impose perpetuity of caste; increase of wealth enabled 
a man to pass from one rank to another; crime alone barred this advance- 
ment ; the qualifications as to furniture and houses of the several classes of 
A ir^s or landholders ; fines for injury to the house of the Air^ RdH Brdtht \ 
of the Air€ Desa ; of the Air^-Ard; of the Aire Eorffaill; of the king of a 
territoiy. Law against damage or disfigurement of buildings and furniture: 
of the house of a Bo-Air^; of the house of an Air€-Desa ; of the house of an 
Airi^- 7'uise ; of the house of an Air^-Ard, Law directing the provision to be 
made for aged men. Shape of houses in ancient Krinn ; construction of the 
round house ; reference to the building of such a house in an Irish life of St. 
Colrnan Ela; a similar story told of St. Cumin Fada. No instance recorded 
of an ecclesiastical edifice built of wicker work ; two instances of the build- 
ing of onitories of wood ; — story of the oratory of wSt. Moling ; quatrain of 
Rumand Mac Colrnan on the oratory of licihan Ua Suanaujh ; account of 
Itumand writing a poem for the Galls of Dublin ; he carries his wealth to Cill 
Belaigh; statement of seven streets of Galls or foreigners at that place; 
importance of the account of liumand. 

It is of very little moment to the history of the country whe- 
^ ther the descriptions, preserved in our ancient manuscripts, of 
the “ Great Houses” of the Royal Branch, of Kmania, in Ulster; 
of the “ Great House” into which Fraech, the son of’ Fldhadhy 
was ushered with his followers, at Cruachariy in Connacht; or 
of the “ Great House” which Bricrind built at Rath Rudhraidhi^ 
in Ulster (all these accounts referring to the period of the In- 
carnation), be strictly correct in all their dates, or tinged with 
somewhat of the story-teller’s exaggeration. The imagination 
of writers say of the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries must 
have been grounded, at least, on what they were accustomed 
to see about them ; and they must have described (be it indeed 
with some colouring as to accessories) merely that state of things 
which still continued in vivid recollection, if not in actual exist- 
ence, in their time In this way even the most poetic accounts 
are important to history; just as those of Homer are so with 
reference to similar matters, although mixed up with so much 
of the fabulous and the impossible in action. 
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i4iy T xx> As to the character of the ** Great House of the Thousands of 
Soldiers*’, and the Great Banqueting House at Tara, in the time 
of Cormac Mac Airt (that is, in the middle of the third century), 
and in the . reign of LaeahairS Mac Neill (that is, at the time of 
the coming of Saint Patrick in the fifth centuiT),no candid reader ^ 
will for a moment refuse credence to the evidences of them pub- 
lished by Dr, Petrie in his admirable Essay on the History and 
Antiquities of Tara Hill, at least to the extent to which their 
probable veracity is measured by that thoughtful and most cau- 
tious writer. 

Of the changes or improvements, if any, in the mansions of 
Tara, between the death of LaeghairS Mac Neill and its total 
desertion as a royal residence and seat of the central government 
of the kingdom (about the middle of the sixth century), no 
record has come down to us, as far as I know. Neither have 
we any account, that I have seen, of the style or particular 
character of the dwellings of the monarchs, or of the provincial 
kings of Erinn, who succeeded Diarmait, the son of Fergus 
CerrhMoil, the last occupier of the Great House of Tara, down 
to the final overthrow ol’ the monarchy in the twelfth century. 
Residences For, after the desertion of the ancient seat of the supreme 
m»»na?ch*«.f roydty, each of the succeeding monarchs fixed his residence in 
the" eecruou some part of his own provincial territories ; so, the Clann 
of I'ttia. Colmain, or Southern Ui-Neill, who were the hereditary prin- 
ces of Tara and Meath, and who subsequently took the name 
of O' MaeilsheachlainUj had their chief seat at Dun-7ia-Sciath, on 
the bank of Loch Aininn (now called Loch Ennel, near Mul- 
lingar, in Westmeath); whilst the northern subse- 

quently represented by the O’Neills, whenever they succeeded ^ 
to the monarchy, held their court and residence at the ancient 
provincial palace of Aileach, near Derry, of which mention 
was made in the last Lecture; and when Brian Borumha 
,came to the supreme throne in the year 1002, he continued to 
Inside at the celebrated Ceann-Coradh (a name which signifies 
literally, the “ Head of the Weir”, at the place now called 
Killaloe, in the county of Clare), a place about a mile south by 
east from Grianan-Lachtna^ near Craig-Liath^ the once noble 
residence of his great-grandfather Lachtna, some traces of which 
even still remain. 

So also, when Torloch M6r O'Conor, and his son Rudh- 
raidhe after him, became monarchs, in the first part of the 
twelfth century, they had their residence on the bank of Loch 
En (a place now represented, I believe, by the castle of 5<^s- 
common). This is sufficiently shown in the Annals of the 
Four Masters, at the year 1225. For, it appears that, in that 
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year, Hugh O’Conbr having succeeded hia father, Cathal 
Cradbh-dearg (i.e “of the Red Hand”), in the kWship, dis- 
possessed an important chief, named Donn-dg Mac Erachtaigh, 
of his lands ; that Mao Erachtaigh invited O’Neill to his as- 
• sistance against his own king ; and that the latter proceeded to ; 

■ Athlone, in the neighbourhood of which he remained two 
nights, and totally plundered Loch En, from whence, we are 
informed, he carried off O’Conor’s jewels. It seems, however, 
that this place was abandoned afterwards 'by the O’Conors; 
as I find, from two contemporaneous poems in my own pos- 
session, that Aedh, the son of Eoghan O’Conor, removed their 
residence from Loch En to Cluain Fraich (a place near Strokes- 
town, in the same county), where he built a residence, in the 
year 1309. It is in description and praise of this new palace 
of‘ Cluain Fraich that the two poems to which I allude (and to 
which I shall have occasion to refer again) were written. 

It appears from an ancient poem, also in my possession, that 
Emania ceased to be the royal residence of the kings of Ulster etc^aisT* 
after the death of Ferghus Fogha, in the year 331 ; Cruachan, 
to be the residence of the kings of Connacht, after the death of 
Raghallachin^Ab Caiseal (Cashel), to be the residence of the 
kings of Munster, after the death ofCormacMac Cuilenndin in 
90S ; Nds [now Naas], the residence of the kings of Leinster, after 
the death of Cearbhall, son of Muiregan, in 904 ; and Aileach, to 
be the residence of the kings of Ulster of the Ui-Neill line, after 
the death of Muircheartach, the son of Niall Glun-duhh, who was 
killed in a battle with the Danes, at Ath Firdiadh (now Ardee), 
in the year 941. The poem in which these facts are preserved, 

^was written about a.d. 1620, by Eochaidh Oli-Eoghum, for the 
revived castle of Mac-Dermot’s Rock, of Loch Cd. 

Having disposed, so far, of our reference to special buildings 
and residences of the higher classes, in the more ancient time, 
we proceed now to the consideration of the dwellings of th§" 
less exalted classes, the arrangements of which were, in some 
respects, regulated by law according to the rank of the owner. 

The people in ancient Erinn were divided, as I explained on 
a former occasion,^"^ into several classes ; those who had no Division of 
land nor dwellings; those who had land at rent not amount- £S, c?iiSm; 
ing to the value of that number of cows which was required to 
support the rank of a cow-chief, or rich grazier ; those^who had 
the required quantity of land to entitle them to that rank ; and 
the degrees of that rank itself, in accordance with the increased 
number of cows or their grazing ; and lastly, those who inherited 
(111 See Lect. ii., anfe, vol. i. p. 38 et aeq. [See also Appendix for the entire 
of the fragment of the Crxth Gabhlach refer^ to in Lect. li. 
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or otherwise obtained any quantity of land for an absolute 
estate ; and of whom, again, there were three ranks. 

The general name for a man of any one of these classes was 
or Flaith^ that is, something like our landlord; a term 
which may be applied at the present day to a man who lets 
ten acres of land, as well as to the man who lets ten thousand. 

The law did not impose perpetuity of caste upon any of 
those ranks, but left it open for them to ascend still higher in 
the scale of social dignity, should the prudence or industry of 
any man, or any of the chances of life, enable him to acquire 
more land and cattle ; provided only that his moral status in 
society was not impeachable, this being always deemed essential 
by the social law of the country. Thus, no perjurer, no tKief, 
no receiver of stolen property, no absconder from his lawful 
debts, no murderer, no homicide, no unlawful or unnecessary 
Wounder of another, could ever legally rise in the scale of 
society, until he had made full and ample satisfaction, ac- 
cording to law, for his misdeeds. All the professors of the 
mechanical arts were eli^ble to rise in rank in the same man- 
ner, under the same conditions. 

I have abeady in a former Lecture explained from the ancient 
laws the nature of the different ranks of the AirSa, or land- 
holders, and the quaUficalion of each rank in point of wealth.^'*^ 

I shall only here repeat so much of the laws respecting the 
different classes of society, as regards the size, the furniture, and 
the appointments of the houses allowed to or required to be 
kept oy each of them, according to his rank; because these 
laws contain much important information as to our immediate 
subject. ^ 

1st, The Og Airi, or Young Airi, He was required to have 
a fourth part in a ploughing apparatus, namely, an ox, a sock 
(or plough -share), a goad, and nead-gear for the control of the 
ox. He had a share in a kiln ; a share in a mill ; a share in a 
bam; and an exclusive cooking-caldron. His house was or- 
dained to be nineteen feet long, and his kitchen, or Store room, 
thirteen feet. 

2nd, The Aiiheach ar Athrehha, or Bo- Airi, who succeeded 
his father. He counted his stock by tens : he had ten cows, 
ten pigs, ten sheep, and a fourth part of a ploughing machine, 
namely, an ox, a sock, and a goad, and head-gear for controL 
He had a house twenty feet long, and a store room of fourteen 
feet. 

3rd, The Bo- Airi Fehhaa, or Best Cow-keeper. He had the 
land of four times seven Cumhals: his dwelling house measured 
(>») t76» «Mjwra, i». 86. 
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twenty-seven feet, and his store room fifteen feet; he had also LBcrr. xx. 
a share in a mill, in which his family and his refection-com- 
panies ground their com ; he had a kiln, a barn, a sheep-house, 
a cow-house, a calf-house, and a pig-sty ; and he had within the 
•enclosure of his dwelling-house six ridges of onions, and one or 
more of leeks [etc.] . 

4th, The Bo-Air^ Gensa, or Chaste Cow-keeper. Thefumi- 
ture of his house (the dimensions of which are not given) in- ^ 

^ eluded a large caldron, with its hooks and its bars ; ^ a vat for 
brewing ale; and an ordinary working boiler, with minor 
vessels ; as well as spits, and flesh-forks ; kneading-troughs, and 
skins (to sift meal and flour on); a washing-trough, and a 
“ head-bathing basin” ; tubs ; candlesticks ; knives (or hooks), 
for cutting or reaping rushes; a rope; an adze; an auger; a 
saw ; shears ; a forest-axe, for cutting every quarter’s fire-wood ; 

— every item of these without borrowing ; and a grinding-stone ; 
a billet-hook ; a dagger for slaughtering cattle ; perpetual fire, 
and a candle in a candlestick, without fail [i.e. he was bound 
to keep a fire always kindled, and lights in the evening] ; and 
perfect ploughing ^paratus, with all its necessary works. 

5th, The AirS JxeirS BreiihSj or the Judgment-distributing of the 
Cow-keeper. He had seven houses; namely, a kiln, a bam, a sleuhi; 
mill (that is a share in it) for his grinding purposes ; a dwelling- 
house of twenty-seven feet in length, with a store room of 
twelve feet ; a pig-sty ; a calf-house ; and a sheep-house. 

The fines appointed by law for injury to the house or furni- Jnea for^ 
ture of a man of this class, may also be quoted as recording hSTor* * 
some further particulars, thus. — He was entitled to five 
^the sed was sometimes a calf, and sometimes a heifer, or a 
cow], for a person climbing over the lis (or rampart of his 
house), without his leave ; but it was lawful to open its gate 
from without. Five seds for opening the door of his house 
without consent; a cow for spying into it; a calf for taking a - 
handful of its thatch off; a year-md calf for two (handfuls) ; a 
two-year-old heifer, for an armful ; a three-year-old heifer (not 
bulled), for half a bundle ; a cow for a whole bundle, as well 
as restitution of the straw ; five seda for entering his house or 
his cow-house by breaking the doors; a calf for breaking the 
withe (of the door) below; a yearling for breaking the withe 
above; a heifer for breaking a wattle below; an older heifer 
for breaking a wattle above [that is, should the cow-house door 
be fastened by a wattle or bar, and not by a twig or gad, below 
and above]; a yearling for disfiguring the door-posts of the 
front of his house ; a calf for the door-posts of the back of his 
house. The seventh part of the price of honour of every rank 
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i.KCT.xx. is paid for stealing anything out of his lawn (or green); a 
calf for disfiguring the lintel of his back door; a yelling for 
the lintel of his front door; for stripping his cduch, if it be a 
lock (of hair) from its pillow, two pillows are to be paid for it; 
if it be a lock from the part on which he sits, two skins ate to'' 
be paid ; if it be a lock from the foot, a pair of shoes are to be 
paid. 

From these extracts we may form some idea of the style of 
the establishment of what, in old times, was looked upon as a 
farmer or landholder of the middle rank; but there is very 
much more connected with his position, privileges, and lia- 
bilities, too minute to be introduced into a lecture of this kind, 
and too technical to be understood without explanatory notes, 
which would lead us too far from our immediate object. All 
this information, however, will appear in the forthcoming pub- 
lications of the Brehon Law Commissioners, 
of theiiiw tith. The next AzrJf or landlord, was the Airi-D6sa ; that 
is, an AirS who possessed or free land derived from his 
father and grandfather. Of this class of A irh there were four 
ranks, of which the simple Airi-Desa was the lowest. The 
dwelling house of the AirS-Disa was twenty*seven feet long, 
with a proper store house ; it was to have eight beds, with their 
furniture in it, as well as vats and caldrons, and the other 
vessels becoming the house of an AirSy together with keeves. 
ofthe^frt- 7th, The Airi-Ardi or High Airdy was so called because 
he was higher than the simple AiH-D^sa^ and took precedence 
of him. His dwelling house was to be twenty-nine feet in 
length ; his store house nineteen feet. Eight beds were to be 
in the dwelling house, with their full furniture, befitting tho, 
house of an with six brotliracha (or couches), with 

their proper furniture of pillows, and (stuffed) skins for sitting 
upon: he was also to have proper stands (or racks) in the 
house, furnished with vessels of yew of various sizes, and iron 
ones for different kinds of work; and bronze vessels, with a 
(bronze) boiler, in which would fit a cow, and a pig in bacon, etc* 
ottha Airir 8th, The Air^ Forgailly the third of this rank of Airhy so 
’ called because his evidence is good against all those before 
enumerated, wherever he undertakes to den^ a charge ; because 
his qualifications are higher than those of his fellows, as thirty 
feet was to be the length of his dwelling house, and twenty 
that of his store house. The furniture of nis house was of the 
highest order. 

ofl'tcS* those intermediate ranks of society we pass to 

tory. the king of a territory or province. And the proper establish - 
ment for a king who is constantly resident at the head of his 
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people (or territory) was as follows. Seven score feet of jpro- 
perly measurei feet is the measure of his dun (or circular fort) 
each way; seven feet is the thickness of its mound at top; 
twelve feet at its base. He is a king only when his dun is 
*surrounded with drechta giallna^ that is, with a trench made 
by his own tenants. Twelve feet is the breadth of its mouth 
and its depth ; and it is as long as the dun. Thirty feet is its 
length at the outside. Clerics are to bless hw house ; and every 
one who damages it is to pay a cart load of wattles, and a cart 
load of rushes by way of nne. 

Such were, shortly, as indicated by the laws, the different 
classes of private houses in ancient Erinn, as distinguished from 
those great edifices of which I spoke in the last Lecture. But 
the Laws contain many passages in which still more minute 
details concerning the arrangement of personal residences are 
happily preserved to us. 

Ther^ is one chapter, or version, in particular, of the special 
law against damage or disfigurement oi buildings and furniture, 
preserved in another part of the ancient code, which is so 
curious and precise, that I think it will not be deemed an un- 
necessary repetition of some part of what has been already said 
on the subject. This law was specially intended to punish 
disfigurement by scratching or cutting the door-posts, the 
columns, and the fronts and heads of beds and couches. It 
runs as follows. — 

“ The house of a Bo~Airi (or Cow-chief). To disfigure its 
south door-post, a sheep is paid for it ; a lamb for its north door- 
post: why IS the south side more noble? Answer. Because 
^t is it that is in the view of the good man [of the house], who 
always sits in the north end (or part) of the house: because 
that is the part in which the good man always sits. Its lintel : 
a sheep for disfiguring its front ; a lamb for the back (or in- 
side). The incasement of his bed (or his couch) : a dairt [i.e. 
yearling calf] for it in front ; a she^ for the back. 

“ The house of an AirS-DSsa. Eor cutting its south door- 
post, there is a dtairt (or yearling,) paid ; a sheep for the northern 
post. The door of this house receives the finish of a Gaulish 
axe (Gain hiait), and carving (aurscartadh). To disfigure 
(or cut) its south door-poSt, so as to render it useless, there is 
a cow paid for it ; and a heifer for the other post (at the back 
of the house) ; and restitution, [that is, posts in place of them]. 
It is the same that is paid for its lintel, and the fronts of his beds, 
(and couches) receive the finish of a channel-plane (rungein ) : 
would they be disfigured in front, there is a cow paid ; and an 
heifer for tne back. If they be disfigured so as to be rendered 
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useless, there are five sedsy that is, a cow and a heifer, paid for 
the front, and restitution [of the posts] ; a cow only for the 
back. 

o^A<r^ “The house of an Air^-Tuue. Both its doors receive the, 
finish of a channel plane (rungein) and carving {aurseartadh). 
For disfiguring its south door-post there is a cow P^id ; and a 
heifer for the northern. The same is paid for its lintel. For 
disfiguring the front of his bed (or couch), five sedsy or a cow 
and an heifer, are paid; and a cow for the backs. For dis- 
figuring it till it is rendered useless, there is half a eumhaly 
or a cow and an half, paid for the front ; and five aedsy or a 
cow and an heifer, paid for the back. ^ « 

Sfrl" ** house of an AirS-Ard. Its door-posts and the sides of 

its beds receive the finish of a diversifying plane (rungein ) ; and 
the carvings on his bed must be of the best kind that can be 
found in any house. For its disfigurement in its southern door- 
posts, five aedsy or a cow and a heifer, are paid ; a cow ^br the 
northern posts. It is the same for its lintel. For disfigurement 
of the sides of its beds from the front, there is half a eumhaly or 
a cow and a-half, paid ; five aedSy or a cow and a heifer, for the 
back ; for its disfigurement till it is rendered useless, there is 
a eumhaly or three cows, paid for the front, and half a cumhal 
for the back”, [etc.]. 

These regulations contain abundant evidences of the amount 
of ornament and workmanship bestowed upon our domestic 
architecture and furniture in the earliest times. 

And here, before we pass from the special subject of the 
houses ordered by law to be kept by particular classes of men, 
and for particular purposes, let me make one more extract. 1 1^ 
is one not merely useful in connection with my immediate sub- 
ject (as affording yet some further information as to the nature 
of the construction and furniture of ancient dwelling-houses), 
but interesting as a very curious instance of the care for the 
welfare of the people which so very strongly marks the code of 
our ancestors. It proves that even two thousand years ago, the 
legislators of ancient Erinn did not forget to make provision 
for those of the 2 )opulation who through age or infirmity were 
no longer able to take care of themselves, by working for their 
subsistence upon their share of the tribe-land. The article of 
law in question is that which prescribes directions for the houses 
in which “ superannuated men” were to be provided with the 
means of comfortable existence, and is as follows : 

Uat “ The special law of a superannuated man’s rent, that is^ a man 

provision for who has fallen into old age. He has a foster-child to whom he 
the aged. gayg. t Qo from me to my family, and tell them that they shall 
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maintain They come to him ; and they i»y unto him : leot. xx. 

* What rent [or maintenance] shall we mve thee? How many 
items of maintenance are allowed by the law ?’ Answer. Three : 
maintenance in food, maintenance in attendance, maintenance 
* of milk. The maintenance in food is, half a bairghin {ox cake) 
of wheaten meal, with salt ; and a vessel of sour milk. The 
maintenance of attendance is, to wash his body every twentieth 
night, and to wash his head every Saturday.^ The maintenance 
of milk is, one milch-cow every month throughout the year. 

His house of maintenance is to be seventeen feet long ; it is to 
be woven [as basket-work] till it reaches the lintel of the door ; 
thei:e is to be a wing [or weather-board] between every two 
weavings from that up to the ridge ; there are to be two door- 
ways in it : a door to one, a hurdle to the other. A chest to be 
at one side of the house, a bed at the other side ; it is to have a 
kitchen [or store-house] to it. In the fort [or enclosure] of 
maintenance [that is, the little garden within which the house 
stood], there can fit but four ridges; that is, two ridges at each 
side of the house : twelve feet is to be the length of each ridge ; 
and eight its breadth. The bundle of firewood of maintenance 
is to consist of seventeen sticks, each tree of which should be of 
such size that, if split into four parts, each part would be suffi- 
cient for the handle of a forest-axe or hatchet. [As to] the can 
(ploit) of maintenance, seven hands is to be its circumference at 
the base ; six hands in the middle ; and four hands at top”. 

From the measurement of the buildings described in the fore- 
going extracts, the houses in ancient Erinn would appear to ancient 
have been in some instances of a rectangular or oblong form. 

•There is, however, absolute proof of the existence of round or 
circular houses, made chiefly, or wholly, of wicker-work ; and 
it is even probable that this was the more general form. The 
plan of this description of house was very simple, and may be 
seen still preserved in the wicker or wattle sheep-cots in many 
of those parts of Ireland where timber is abundant enough to 
render its use more economical in raising these simple tempo • 
rary structures, than either stone or earth. 

The plan of the round house was precisely that of the ordi- 
nary tent or pavilion, with one exception in detail, however, house. 
While the usual canvas tent rises tapering, from a certain 
extent of circumference, to the top of a central upright pole, 
the rouUd wicker-house was built by setting up perpendicularly 
a number of poles or posts, of more or less solidity, ranged in a 
.circle of the necessary diameter, and at equal distances from 
each other. The interstices between these poles or posts were 
then filled up with stout hazle and other rods, in the form of 
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wicker or basket-work, utttil it reached the required heigB^ of 
the wall. In the meantime there was firmly set up in the centre 
within, a stout post, called a tuireadh^ of length commensurate 
with the required height of the roof; into which were inserted 
by mortices, or otherwise attached, a certain number of rafters,, 
which descended slantingly all round to the tops of the upright 
posts of the wall, into which they were received by tenon and 
mortice, or otherwise attached, in the same way as at the roof- 
tree. The number of these main rafters, as we shall call ^em, 
need not, and could not, have been great ; because, according as 
their distance asunder increased as they radiated from the centre, 
cross-beams or pieces were inserted between them, aS often as 
was needed, until at last a regular shield-roof, with a sharp 
pitch, was formed above ; across the rafters and ribs, thus in- 
serted were then laid bands or laths, or narrow slips of wood, 
which were fastened with pegs, or with gads, that is, twisted 
withes, forming a regular network from the top of the roof-tree 
to the walls. On these, again, were laid or fastened, at short 
distances, what may be called a sheeting of rods and thin 
branches of trees, stretching from the roof-tree to the wall. 
And now, the shell of the house being finished, it was thatched 
with straw, rushes, or sedge, and neatly fastened down with 
what are now Anglicised “ scollops” (from the Gaedhelic word 
scolb^ literally, a thin twig pointed at both ends), an ancient art 
of which the use, as we all know, is not yet forgotten among us. 
I cannot say how they staunched the walls of the round wider- 
house, whether with clay, moss, or skins; but it appears, from 
what we have seen in the last Lecture, that some houses at least 
were covered with the wings and skins of birds, though probably 
only by way of ornament. 

There is a curious reference to the building of a round wicker- 
house preserved in the ancient Gaedhelic Life of Saint Colman 
Ela^ of Lann Ela (now called Lynally, in the King’s County). 
The story is this — 

Account of The celebrated Saint Baoithin^ the nephew of Saint Colum 
ofVroJmd* CilUy was placcd by the latter under the tuition of Saint CoU 
life S St* Ela. Baoithin^B understanding was clear and acute enough, 
Colman Eta. but his memory failed him, and all his master’s instructions 
availed him nothing. It happened that one day. Saint Colman 
was so irritated at the dulness of his pupil that he struck him ; 
whereupon the. latter fled from the church into the neighbour- 
ing wood, to hide himself, to avoid his lessons. Here, how- 
ever, he discovered a man, alone, building a house; and the 

(>*) [|See Introduction on the ^milar Gauliih houses jSgured on the Colonne 
Antonine iii the Louvre.] 
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proeeBS is ^eflcribed, for the storj says, that according aa he 
came to the end of setting or weaving one rod into the wall, he 
would immediately introduce the head of another; and so 
worked on, from rod to rod, setting one- only at a time. Slow 
as this process appeared to the young student, still he saw the 
' house rising apace ; and he said to himself: Had I pursued my 
learning with this assiduity, it is probable that I might have be- 
come a scholar”, A heavy shower of rain fell at the same time, 
and Baoithin took shelter from it under an' oak-tree. Here he 
perceived a drop of the rain dripping from one leaf of the tree 
upon a particular spot. The youth pressed his heel upon this 
spot, forming a little hollow, which was soon filled up by the 
dipping of the single drop. Baoithin said then : “ Ah I if I had 
pursued my learning even by such slow degrees, I would doubt* 
leBs have become a scholar”; and then he spoke this lay: — 

** Of drops a pond is filled ; 

Of rods a round-house is built; 

The house which is favoured of God, 

More and more numerous will be its family. 

Had I attended to my own lessons 
At all times and in all places, 

Tho’ small my progress at a time, 

Still I would acquire sufficient learning 
** [It is a] single rod which the man cuts. 

And which he weaves upon his house : 

The house rises pleasantly, 

Tho’ singly he sets the rod. 

** The hollow which my heel hath made. 

Be thanks to God and Saint Colman, 

Is filled in every shower by the single drop ; 

The single drop becomes a pool. 

** I make a vow, that while I live, 

I will not henceforth my lessons abandon ; 

Whatever the difficulty may be to me. 

It is cultivating learning I shall always be”. 

A similar story is told of the celebrated Saint Cumin Fada^ similar atory 
Bishop of Clonfert (who died a.d. 661), as to his having taken 
a lesson in perseverance from seeing a little pool formed by the 

S ng of a single drop, and seeing a house rising to comple- 
y the weaving in of a single rod at a time. ^ 

It'*^does not appear that, even so late as this period (the 
seventh century), stone dwellings were in much repute op use, 
excepting ecclesiastical edifices ; and that the^e too were fre- 
quently if not generally built of wood down to the seventh and 
eighth centuries, we have the clearest proofs. It appears, how- 

VOL. II. . .3* 
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xiBcT. XX. ever, from ariotlier passage in the Life of Saint Colitian Ela, 
quoted above, that stone buildings must have been occasionally 
used at the same time as wood. Thus says the Life : 

“ One of the days that Colman was building the causeway 
which is situated at the rock on the western side [of the Church] 
[it happened that] there was no one engaged in setting the 
stones in the walls of the churchj nor in the Caiseal \i.e, the 
encircling wall], nor in the Tochar \i.e. the causeway], on that 
day, who did not receive attendance from Duinechadh, who 
was the “ second son of the king of that country, but who thus 
showed his humility and the fervour of his faith”. 

In dealing with the subject of the dwelling houses and other 
buildings here in the early ages after the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, it would be impossible to separate the ecclesiastical and 
the laical buildings; because the builders and architects of both 
were the same. The same architect planned the great stone 
church and the belfry, as well as the oratory, which was 
sometimes built of stone, but more generally of timber, in the 
first three centuries of our national Church. 

It does not appear in any ancient writing with which I am 
acquainted, that any kind of ecclesiastical edifice was built of 
basket or wicker work, like the houses of the laity just de- 
scribed. There are, however, at least two instances on record 
of the actual building of oratories, or small churches for private 
prayer, of wood, and instances of such interest that I cannot 
but cite them hero. Both are connected with the life of the 
celebrated builder, Gohhan Saer, of whom I shall have some- 
thinff to say by and by. 

story of the Thc first of these instances is that of the oratory of Saint Mo- , 
the* oStory Molwg (now Sdint Mullin’s, in the county of Car- 

low), and is recorded in the ancient Gaedhclic life of that saint. 
The story is so singularly told, wild as it is in part, that I can- 
not but give it in full. But it is, of course, only valuable in 
our present inquiry as preserving a statement of‘ the materials 
of which the oratory was built. It is as follows : 

“ It was at this time the peat ancient yew tree called the 
Eo Rossa [i.e. the Yew of Rossi blown down. This 
famous tree became the property of Saint MolaisS of Leithglinn^ 
who had it cut up and distributed among the saints of Krinn. 
Saint Moling went to him and asked him for a share of the 
Yew of Ross; and Saint Molisi presented him with as much 
of it as would make shingles for his oratory. Saint Moling 
then brought Gohban Saer to build his oratory. His com- 
pany consisted of eight carpenters and their eight wives, and 
eignt boys. They continued with the saint for a whole year 
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without oOmmencing the work, and during this time their en- liHcr.xt. 
tertainment was never the worse. Gohhan used every morning story of the 
to press them to go to the wood; and what he said every day 
was : ‘ Let us go in the name of the Heavenly Father to-day’. 

•\T*Ken at the end of the year he said: ‘Let us go in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost’. 

“ They went then at the end of the year to the wood, Saint 
Moling and Gohhan^ and having found a suitable tree, they 
began to cut it down. The first chip that flew from the tree 
struck Saint Moling on the eye and broke it ; he drew his cowl 
over it ; and, without informing them of what had happened, 
he^bade them work well, while he should return home to read 
his office : this he did, and had his eye miraculously healed. 

Gohhan and his assistants soon returned from the wood ; and 
the oratory was built forthwith. 

“ In the meantime Gohhan's wife, Ruadsech Derg^ had re- 
ceived a milch cow as a present from the saint. This cow was 
soon after stolen by a notorious thief named Drac^ who in- 
fested the neighbourhood. The woman went to Saint Moling 
to complain of this. The saint sent a party of his people in 
search of the thief ; and they found him roasting the cow at a 
large fire on the brink of the Barrow. When he. saw them he 
quickly climbed a high tree which stood near ; but one of the 
men wounded him with a spear, and he fell down into the 
river and was drowned. The party took up the carcase of the 
cow, one side of which had been put to the fire ; and they 
rolled it up in the hide, and carried it back to the saint, who 
by his prayers called it to life again, in the same condition 
* that it had been before, except that the side which had been to 
' the fire remained of a dark gray colour ever after. GohbarCs 
wife having heard that the cow had been recovered, came 
again to the saint requesting that it should be restored to her. 

To this request, however, Saint Moling did not accede ; and 
the woman returned in high anger to her husband. 

“ Gohhan had just finished the building of' the oratory at this 
time; and his wife addressed him, and said that she would not 
henceforth live with him, unless he should demand from the 
saint as the price of his work what she should name. ‘ It shall 
be done so’, said 6ro66an. ‘ Well then*, said she, ‘ the oratory is 
finished, and accept not any other payment for it but its full of 
rye’. ‘ It shall be so done’, said Gohhan, Gohhan went then to 
Saint Moling; and the latter said to him, ‘ Make thy own de- 
mand now, because it was thy own demand that was promised to 
thee’. ‘I shall’, said Gohhan; ‘ and it is, that its (the Oratory’s) 
full of rye be paid to me’. ‘ Invert it’, said Saint Moling^ ‘ and 
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iiECT. »x. turn its mouth up, aild it shall be filled for thee*. So Gobban ap- 
storyofthe plied machinery and force to the oratory, so that he turned it 
the'orafory upside down, and not a plank of it went out of its place, and 
MoPnff, not a joint of a plank gave the smallest way beyond another. 

“ Saint Moling^ on hearing his exorbitant demand, sent itn- . 
mediately to his paternal relatives, the Xli-Deagha^ on all sides, 
for assistance to meet it; and he spoke the following poem: 

“ Grief has seized upon me, 

Between the two mountains, 

Vi-Deagha by me upon the east, 

Ui'Deagha by me on the west. 

** There has been demanded from me 
The full of a brown oratory 
(A demand that is difficult to me) 

Of bare rye grain. 

“ If you should pay this to him. 

He shall not be much a gainer ; 

It shall not be malt, of a truth. 

It shall not be seed, nor dried. 

“ The TJi-Deaglia^ to serve me. 

Will relieve me from grief; 

Because I must desire 
To remain hero in sorrow. 

“ On receiving this message the Ui-Deagha assembled, from 
the east and from the west, to him, until the hill was covered 
with them. He then explained to them the demand which had 
been made upon him. ‘ If we had the means’, said they, ‘ you 
should have what you want ; but in fact we have not among all 
IJi-Deaglia more than the full of this oratory of all kinds of^ 
corn’. * That is true’, said he; ‘ and go ye all to your houses ^ 
for this night, and come back at rising time on to-morrow, and 
reserve nothing in the way of corn, and nuts, and apples, and 
green rushes, until this oratory be filled’. They came on the 
morrow, and they filled the oratory, and God on this occasion 
worked a miracle for Saint Moling, so that nothing was found 
in the oratory but bare rye grain. So Gohhan took away his 
corn then; and what he discovered it to be, on the next day, 
was a heap of maggots”. 

The second of the two instances on record of the building of 
a wooden Vuirtheach, or oratory, though not in connection with 
the name of any architect, and although thepassage describing 
it has already been published in Hr, Petrie’s Essay on the Hound 
Towers (page 348), is, however, so valuable in relation to my 
subject, that I cannot omit to give it here. 

“ It is found”, [says Hr. Petrie"! “ account of the cir- 
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cumstances which occasioned the writing of a poem for the 
Galls, or foreigners of Dublin, by the celebrated Irish poet ^ 
Rumann, who has been called by the Irish writers the Virgil of SilXHr 
Ireland, and whose death is thus entered in .the Annals 
. Tighemach at the year 747: * Human Mao Colmam, Poeta*^^ 
optimus quievif. It refers to the building of the duirt/ieach 
mdr^ or great oratory of Hathain Ua Suatiaigh^ now Rahen, 

[near Tullamore] in the King’s County; and the ori^al, 
which is preserved in an ancient vellum MS, in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, is said to have been copied from the Book 
of Ratnain Ua Suanaigh : * Rumann, son of Colman, i.e. the 
son of the king of Laegair4, [in Meath], of the race of Niall, 
royal poet of Ireland, was he that composed this poem, and 
Laidh Luascaoh is the name of the measure in which he com* 
posed it. He came on a pilgrimage to Rathan in a time of 
great dearth. It was displeasing to the people of the town that 
he should come thither, and they said to the architect who was 
making the great duirtheach [or oratory], to refuse admittance 
to the man of poetry. Upon which the builder said to one 
of his people : Go meet Rumann, and tell him that he shall not 
enter the town until he makes a quatrain in which there shall 
be an enumeration of what boards there are here for the build- 
ing of the duirtheach. And then it was that he composed this 
quatrain : 

“ * O my Lord I what shall I do 
About these great materials ? 

When shall be [seen] in a fair jointed edifice 
These ten hundred boards ?’ 

• “ This was the number of boards there, i e. one thousand 

boards ; and then he could not be refused [admittance']^ since 
God had revealed to him, through his poetic inspiration, the 
number of boards which the builder had. 

“ He composed a great poem for the Galls of Ath-Cliath 
[that is, the Foreigners of Dublin] immediately after, but the 
Galls said that they would not pay him the price of his poem ; ^ 
upon which he composed the celebrated distich in which he 
said: 

“ ‘ To refuse me, if any one choose, he may’; 
upon which his own award was given him. And the award 
which he made was a pinginn [or penny] from every mean 
Gall, and two pinginns from every noble Gall so that there 
was not found among them a Gall who did not give him two 
pinginne^ because no Gall of them deemed it worth while to 
be esteemed a mean Gall. And the Gkills then told him to 
praise the sea, that they might know whether his was original 
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I.KCT XX. poetry. Whereiipon he praised tlie sea while he was drunks 
when he spoke [as follows]: 

“ ‘ A great tempest on the Plain of Lear' ” [i.e., the seal 

“ And he then carried his wealth with him to Cell Belaigh 
in Magh Constantine [or Constantine’s Plain, near R(iihan\^ 
for th5 was one of the churches of Ua-Suanaigh, and the 
whole of Magh Constantine belonged to him. For every plain 
and land which Constantine had cleared belonged to^ [Samt] 
Mochuda ; so that the plain was named after Constantine. At 
infion of this time Cell Belaigh had seven streets of Galls [or foreigners] 
orforcVners in it ; and Rumann gave the third [part] of his wealth to it be- 
BeSigh. cause of its extent ; and a third part to schools ; and he took a 
third part with himself to Rathain, where [in course of time] 
he died, and was buried in the same bed [or tomb] with Ua- 
Suanaigh, for his great honour with God and [with] man**. 

This extract contains for us an undeniably curious piece of 
history. First, it gives us a clear idea of the materials of which 
the great oratory at Rathan was built, and of the size of it, 
which could not have been inconsiderable, since there were no 
less than one thousand planks prepared for its use. 

It also supports the old account, which states that Constantine, 
the king of the Britons (perhaps of AilcluaidS in Scotland) 
retired from the care of his government, and entered the mo- 
nastery of Rathan, under Saint Mochuda, who preceded Ua- 
Suanaigh. All our old martyrologies give this fact, and assign 
the 11th of March as the festival day of this royal penitent. 

A second curious fact established, to my mind at least, by 
this story, is that of the existence of “ seven streets” exclusively 
inhabited by foreign pilgrims or students at Cill Belaiah, in the • 
middle of the eighth century. And a third remarkable fact is 
that of the residence in Dublin of a large population of foreigners 
BO early in this century ; for it is only towards the close of that 
and in the beginning of the succeeding century that our annals 
begin to notice the descent on our coasts of the hostile foreigners 
whom we call Danes. There is no doubt, however, but that 
there were foreigner settled in Dublin, and in other parts of 
the east and south-east of the island, in the peaceful pursuits of 
trade and commerce, long before the fierce invaders of the ninth 
century. 



LECTURE XXL 


tUoHvofcd July Hth, 18S9.J 

(VII.) OfBoilmno8,Fubniturb; (continued). Of the G*o66an Saer; mistakes 
^ concerning him; explanation of his name; he was a real personage. Old 
Irish writers fond of assigning a mythological origin to men of great skill 
or learning. The legend of TuirhK the father of Gohhan Saer; observa- 
tions of Dr. Petrie on this legend ; error of Or. Petrie, Story of Lug Mac 
LithUnn, the Sabh lUtnach or “ trunk of all arts”. Tuirhhi a descendant of 
0¥,hll Oluim. References to Gohhan Saer in ancient Gaedhelic MSS. one 
in the Irish life of St. Abban; the name of the place where Gohhan built 
the church for St. Abban not mentioned ; another in the life of St. Moling. 

The name of Gohhan mentioned in a poem in an ancient Gaedhelic MSS. of 
the eighth century original and translation of this poem (note) ; original 
and translation Of a poem of St. Moling from the same MS. which is also 
found in a MS. in Ireland— great importance of this poem (note). Ora- 
tories generally built of wood, but sometimes of stone. Ancient law regu- 
lating the price to be paid for ecclesiastical buildings;— as to the oratory; 
as to the Damh-liag or stone church ; explanation of the rule as to the latter 
(note) ; as to the Cloicteach or belfry. Explanation of the preceding rule 
quoted from Dr. Felrie ; reasons for reexamining these rules. Dr. Petrie’s 
opinion about the Round Towers unassailable. Law regulating the propor- 
tionate stipends of ollamhs; — stipends of the oZ/amA-builder; Dr. Petrie’s 
observation on the passage regarding the stipend of the o//am4-builder; 
dwelling houses omitted from the list of buildings; mistake made by Dr. 

Petrie about the passage concerning the of/amA- builder; author’s correction 
of this mistake ; meaning of the word Coictighisy — new interpretation by the 
author. Artistic works of the of/amA-builder; the lubroracht or working in 
yew- wood ; carving in yew- wood at Emania and Cruachany and in Armagh 
cathedral. Romantic origin of work in yew wood— legend of Fintann, son 
of Bochra; no trace of the doctrine of metempsychosis among the GaedhU ; 

• legend of Fintanny continued. List of articles of household furniture 
mentioned in the laws regarding lending or pledging. Law regarding the 
house of a doctor. 

It woi^ld have interrupted too much the thread of the last lec- 
ture, as well as unreasonably prolonged its length, if I had in- 
troduced what I have to say concerning Gohhan Saevy when I or ooMan 
alluded to his works in connection with the wooden oratory **"*’ 
of Saint Moling. I shall, therefore, begin the present lecture 
with some observations concerning this remarkable man. This 
is the more necessary because his name has been associated so 
long with modern legendary lore, that, I believe, many persons 
are content to doubt his existence altogether, and to look upon 
him as an impersonation of building or architecture in our na- 
tional mythology. Some writers, again, whose want of acquaint- Mistakes 
ance with the ancient language, and whose ignorance of the®^®^^^'*" 
genuine history and archaeology of the GaedSls, betray them 
into so many fanciful speculations, nay, even into the assump- 
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I.ROT. XXI. tion of tlieore'dc facts, if I may so call such inyentions, accept 
tKe Gobban Saer indeed as a personage wlio had a real exist- 
ence, but, in order to assist in supporting a whole series of false 
theories concerning the history and the me of our remote ances- 
tors, refer back his era, together with that of the Round Toners, ‘ 
to pre-historic times. It is, therefore, very necessary to show 
that the celebrated builder in question, as well as his works 
(some of the Round Towers included), belonged to a time not 
only quite within the historic period, but more than a century 
after the time of the mission of Saint Patrick, 
explanation And, first, as to the name, — Gobban Saer, The man's Chris-- 
name; tian name was Gobban^ — a word which means literally onq^with 

the mouth like the bill of a bird ; and the word saer signifies, 
in the old as well as in the modern Gaedhelic, both a carpenter 
and a mason, and generally a builder ; so that Gobban Sasr sig- 
nifies, simply, Gobban “ the Builder”. That Gobban is not a 
a real fanciful or merely mythological name is well shown by the fact 
personage. Gobhain^ now Klilgobbin, near Dundrum, in the county 

of Dublin, is named after a saint of this name. Very little is 
known of the real history of this remarkable man, and it was 
only lately that the precise period at which he lived has been with 
certainty ascertained. Dr. Petrie, in his unanswerable Essay on 
the Round Towers and other ecclesiastical buildings of Ireland, 
published in 1845, gives all that could then be found concerning 
him, among our ancient writings at home and the popular tra- 
ditions of the country. Some small additional information has, 
however, been since discovered, which I shall give hereafter. 

It is not necessary for my present purpose that I should quote 
from Dr. Petrie, anything more than his belief in the real exisr, 
tence of Gobban Saer^ and his high character as an architect, — 
because the original passages from native Gaedhelic authorities, 
printed in his beautiful book, I shall give also from the original 
sources, and with my own independent translation, though these 
can, indeed, differ but little from the translation given by him, 
in which I had some small share myself. 

A Our old Irish writers were very fond of tracing to some ro- 

mantic and mysterious origin, men who at any time had exhi- 
SelfS?* ^ bited artistic or scientific skill, or philosophical knowledge of. an 
uncommon and extraordinary order, and particularly those who 
were, or who were supposed to be, o£Tuatha DS Danann descent. 
Such were, for instance, Manannan Mac Lir^ the great mariner; 
Diancechty the great physician ; Goibniu^ the great smith ; JLug 
Mac Eithlenn^ the great polytechnic trunk or block ; and so on. 
And so in accordance with this tendency of our ancestors, we find 
that, in order, it would appear, to give our Gobban Saer a claim 
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to an here^tary and mysterious excellence in his art, they gve xacr. 
him a father of equally mysterious origin and talents. The 
legend of GohharCn father is given in the well-known ancient 
topographical tract called the Dinnseanchca^ where it professes 
.to trace the origin of the name of Traigh Tuirhhi^ now the 
strand of Turvey on the coast of the county of Dublin. This 
curious legend, taken from the Books of Lecan and Ballymote, 
and which is also ^ven by Dr. Petrie, is as Jbllows : — 

“ The strand of Tuirhtdy whence was it named? Answer: 

It is not unpleasant to tell. Tuirhhi Traghmhar^ that is, Tuir- the &{£? of 
hhi ‘ of the Strand’, the father of Gohhan it was he that 
OTQied it [the strand] and the land. He it was that used to 
throw a cast of his hatchet from Tuladh-an-Bhiail^ [that is, Hill 
of the Hatchet], in the face of the flowing tide, and it used to 
stop the [flowing of the] sea, and it [the sea] used not come in 
past it. His true pedigree is not known, unless he was one of 
the disgraced men who fled from Tara before [that is, from] the 
Sabh Udanach (or Polytechnic Block), and who remain in the 
Diamhraihh (or deserts) of Bregia [now Diamor, in Meath]. 

Hence the strand of Tuirhhi diciturK 
This legend is next thrown into verse as follows : 

** The strand of Tuirhhi received its name, 

Accordii^ to authors I relate, 

[From] Tuirhhi of the strands, [lord] over all strands, 

Ihe affectionate acute father of Gohhan. 

“ His hatchet he would fling after ceasing [from work] 

The rusty-faced, black, big fellow, 

From the pleasant Hill of the Hatchet, 

» Which is washed by the great flood. 

“ The distance to which nis hatchet he used to send. 

The tide beyond [or within] it, flowed not ; 

Though Tuirhhi in his land in the south was strong, 

It is not known of what stock was his race. 

“ Unless he was of the i^stical black race, 

Who went out of Tara from the heroic Lug^ * 

It is not known for what benefit he avoided to meet him. 

The man of the feats from the strand of Tuirhhi. 

On this wild and unsatisfactory legend the thoughtful and 
accomplished Doctor Petrie makes the following remarks : forgoing 

“ It is not, of course, intended to offer the preceding extract 
as strictly historical : in such ancient documents we must be con- 
tent to look for the substratum of truth beneath the covering of 
fable with which it is usually encumbered, and not reject the 
one on account of the improbability of the other ; and, viewed 
in this way, the^passage may be regarded as, in many respects, 
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iMot, 7CXU of interest and value, for it shows that the artist spoken of was 
not one of the Scotic or dominant race in Ireland, who are al- 
ways referred to as light-haired; and further, from the supposi- 
tion, grounded on the blackness of his hair and his skill in aji», ^ 
that he might have been of the people that went with Lugaidh ' 

' La^fadha from Tara, — that is, of the Tuatha D4 Danann race, 

who are always referred to as superior to the Scoti in knowledge 
of the arts. We learn that in the traditions of the Irish, the 
Tuatha De Danann were no less distinguished from their con- 
querors in their personal than in their mental characteristics. 
The probability, liowever, is, that Turvey was a foreigner, or 
descendant of one who brought a knowledge of art into 4he 
country, not then known, or at least prevalent”. 

Error In There is an error in the reading of the above legend, where 

SbSwtiona. it is conjectured that Tuirhhi, the reputed father of Gohhan Saer^ 
was descended from one of the party of artists who went forth 
from Tara along with Luff Mae Eithlenn; that Lug, who was 
the great stock or trunk of all the arts and sciences in Erinn, 
according to our ancient writers, — who was king of the Tuatha 
Di Danann f and whose exploits at and before the battle of the 
second Magh Tuireadh^ have been already mentioned at consi- 
derable length in a former lecture. 

story of The story of Lug as a man skilled beyond all others in the arts 
and sciences, is as follows : — ^When he came first to Tara, he 
introduced himself as a yoimg man possessed of all the arts and 
sciences then known, at home and abroad ; and hence it was that 
he was afterwards called the Sabk Ildanach, that is, the “ stock 
or trunk of all the arts”. When first he came to the gate of 
Tara, the door-keeper refused to pass him in unless he was the* 
master of some art or profession. Lug said that he was a 
that is, a carpenter or mason, or both. The door-keeper an- 
swered that they were not in want of such an artist, as they had 
a very good one, whose name was Luchta^ the son of Luehad. 
The young artist then said that he was an excellent smith : “ We 
don’t want such an artist”, said the door-keeper, “ as we have a 
good one already, namely Colum Cuaellemeach^ professor of the 
three new designs” [gretsa]. Lug then said that he was a cham- 
pion : “ We don’t want a champion”, said the door-keeper, “ since 
we have a champion, namely, Ogma, the son of Eiihlenn'\ ** Well 
then”, said Lug, “ 1 am a harper”. ** We are not in want of a 
harper”, said the door-keeper, “ since we have a most excellent 
one, namely, Ahhcan, the son of Beeelma^\ ** Well then”, said 
Lug, “ I am a poet and an antiquarian”. “ We don’t want a man 
of these professions”, said the door-keeper, “ because we have 
already an accomplished professor oCthese scieqpes, namely, En^ 
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the son of EthomarC\ “ Well then”, said Lug^ “ I am a nccro- i^kot. 
mancer”. “ We are not in want of such a man”, said the door- story of 
keeper, “ because our professors of the occult sciences and our 
druids are very numerous”. “ Well then, I am a physician”, said ^ 

“ We are not in want of a professor of that art”, said the 
door-keeper, “ as we have an excellent one already, namely, 
Diancecht'\ ** Well then, I am a good cup-bearer”, said Liig, 

“ We don’t want such an officer”, said the door-keeper, “ because 
we are abeady well supplied with cup-bearers, namely, Deltf 
and Drucht, and Daithe, and Taei, and Talom, and Trog, and 
Gleij and Glan^ and Glesi"'. [These, I may observe, are aU fe- 
niale*names.] “ Well then”, said Lug, “ I am an excellent arti- 
fex (cerdy\ “ We are not in want of an artifex”, said the door- 
keeper, “ as we have already a famous one, namely, Creidne the 
artificer”. “ Well then”, said Lug, “ go to the kin^, and ask him 
if he has in his court any one man who embodies in himself 
all these arts and professions ; and if he has, I shall not remain 
longer, nor seek to enter Tara”. It is needless to say that the 
king was overjoyed to lay hold of such a wonderful person as 
Lug, and that he was immediately admitted into the palace, 
and placed in the chair of the ollamli, or chief professor of the 
arts and sciences. 

Lug^ as we have abeady seen, rendered the Tuatha D6 Da- 
nanns the most important services in the battle of the second or 
northern Magh Tuireadh, which they fought against the Fomo- 
rians, and in which he slew his own grandfather, Balor “of 
the evil eye”. After this he became king of the Tuatha D6 
Danann, over whom he reigned forty years, until he was slain 
by Mac Cuill, one of the three sons of Cermat, son of the 
Daghda Mor, who were the joint kings of Erinn when the 
Milesians airived, and conquered them. 

I have gone into this digression for the purpose of showing 
that this Lug, wlio was otherwise, oij)oetioally, called the Sal^i 
lldanach, never fled from or left Tara accompanied by any 
number of artists ; but the great probability is, and indeed it is 
so stated in the prose and verse accounts above quoted, that 
when the artists of the court of Tara found themselves so far 
overshadowed by the superior abilities of the newcomer, they 
retired in disgrace to the solitudes of Bregia, or the eastern parts 
of Meath, where the fruitful imagination of our romancists 
preserved them in concealment, even down to Tuirhhi, the 
father of the celebrated Gobban Saer, who bved to the close of 
the seventh century. And notwithstanding the veil of mystery Tturbfu a 
which the poet throws over the lineage of the talented Iktirbhi, S 
there can be little doubt but^that he was descended, if he ex- ^*“*"*' 
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I.BCT. XXI. at all, from no other than Teigey the son of son of 
OUioU Oluimy the celebrated king of Munster. This Teigty in 
the third century, settled in the territory which runs along the 
coast from the river Boyne [Boind] to the river Liffey, where 
his descendants continued to rule as chiefs until supplanted by 
ihe Danes in the ninth century ; and their chief descendants 
were, in latter times, represented in the family of Mac Cormae. 

Xo proceed, however, with the account of the Gohhan Saer : 
£2^0*** I have never had the good fortune to meet with aiyr old written 
olSShie reference to him but m two instances, although 1 have read a 
MSS.} great many of the lives of our Irish saints, with whom, he is 
believed, on the authority at least of more than one tradition, to 
have maintained a close professional intercouse. But these two 
instances conclusively establish the date at which he flourished. 
Sfeof St® ancient Irish life of Saint Ab^ariy a distin- 

A (frail; ‘ guished saint of Leinster, of which I possess a copy, that afler 
he had travelled into Connacht and Munster, and founded many 
churches in those provinces, he returned to his native province, 
and decided on settling down there for the future. “ There 
was”, says the writer of this life, “ a distinguished builder resid- 
ing convenient to Saint ^66an, and Gohhan was his name ; and 
it was his constant occupation to do the work of the saints in 
every place in which they were ; until at length he had lost his 
sight because of the displeasure of the saints, on account of his 
dearness and the greatness of his charge. Saint Ahhan went to 
him to ask him to build a church for him. Gohhan told him 
that it was not possible because of his being blind. Saint Ah^ 
hem said to him, you shall get your sight while you are doing 
the work, and it snail go from you again when you have finished 
the work. And so it was done, and the name of God, and of 
Saint Ahhany were magnified by this”.^*®^ 

Se "ace* lamented that the writer of the life does not give 

where*** the name of the place where Gohhan built this church for Saint 
SfchUrch*^* Ahhan. The life states that his chief monaste^ was at Camroc, 
notgirea but does not name the chieftaincy . The name C/amrog, however, 
remains still as that of a townland in the parish of Offerlane, 
barony of Upperwood, and Queen’s County ; but I am not aware 
of the existence of any ecclesiastical ruin remaining in it. There 

[original: — ^bAoi Aite Agcortifogtif "oo AbAn, 4 /imf 

Job An A Ainm, Acuf jxo btie e A^nACu^A'b, oibpeAcbA ha nAoib •oo *6eiiAih 
An 5 a6 Aic Ambiowf go po •oAttA’O 6 te boipbipe riA nAoib pAip Ap A 
■OAoipe poptA, Aciip Ap tVifei-o Abdig. ce^X) AbbAn t>A lAppAit “oo x>enAih 
peigteipe -od, A*obepc 5 obAn tiAp bo bAi-oip ■oo Ap bA t»Abt. Aipbopc .. 
AbAn fpif, >00 gebAip <00 poffc’An peb bAip A15 ■oenAib ha boibpe^ Aciip 
At>tib 6 aic lAp n-DdAHArti HA hoibpe, ^cup p6 piopA-O gAfi ni '6iob pb, 
Actip 00 irtApAb Ainm -oe, Aciip AoAin ■qe pn.] • 
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is another Oamros near Barry’s Cross in the county o^Carlow, 

This parish of Offerlane is situated in the western side of the 
Queen’s County, adjoining the King’s County, where there 
church and parish still called Killabban, situated in the eastern, 

' .pari of the Queen’s County, in the barony of Bally adams, and 
on the boundary of Kildare. There is reason to think that this 
may be the real church of Saint Ahhan^ and that the name 
Camros is a mistake of some old transcrib.er, for Qnamli-rosy 
which was certainly situated in the place now occupied by 
Cil Ahhairif or in its immediate neighbourhood. Bishop Ibar, 

Saint A hhan'a maternal uncle, died in the year 500 ; so that 
Ahhan himself must have lived far into the sixth century 

The second, and only other mention that I have.ibmnd ofTh^e-swond^ 
Gohhan Saer^ is that in the life of Saint Moling (of Tech Mol- ^oobiMSwr 
ing, now Saint Mullin’s, on the river Barrow, in the county of 
Carlow), which I gave in full in the last lecture. This Saint 
Moling fills a distinguished place in the civil as well as in the 
ecclesiastical history of ancient Erinn : his father was chief of the 
territory of Ui-Deag1iaidh^ in the south-eastern part of the pre- 
sent county of Kilkenny, and his mother was the daughter » 
Munster chieftain, of the county of Kerry. 

So far, we are able to follow with certainty the history of 
this celebrated architect of the Milesians. I have, however, 
the satisfaction of being able to refer, in corroboration of the 
authenticity of these references to Gohhan in the lives of the 
Saints, to a Gaedhelic manuscript so old as the eighth century, Mention of 
now in the monastery of Saint Paul in Carinthia. From this ms. oA he* 
ancient manuscript, through the kindness of my learned friend, 

,Mr. Whitley Stokes, I am in possession of two or three stanzas 
of a poem, into which the name of Gohhan Saer enters ; but 
as yet I have not been able to ascertain whether these stanzas 
stand as mere fragments in the book, or whether they have 
not been transcribed as specimens by a distinguished scholar, 

Herr Mone of Carlsruhc. In any case they seem to form only 
a fragment of a longer poem. The language is very archaic 
and obscure, so that it is very diflScult to make a satisfactory 
translation of it. I should not indeed have attempted to do 
so before collating my text with the original manuscript, were 
it within my r^ch. The Suihne Geilt, to whom the poem is 
at|ributed in the ancient codex, ended his life at Tech Moling 
as a much favoured member of the household of St. Moling ^ 
iot vihiom Gohhan Saer built the oratory just described. He 
'vyas therefore coe|ial wi^ gt prd with Gohhan Saer^ and 

his .testimony may , 'he r^ardefl.^ that of an eye witness. 

This poeih Gonsequ^pfty ttflSirds a]^|ece of very important eyi- 
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^ de^c^in favour -of the Christian character of the round tow^, 

Mention^f {f indeed any further evidence beyond what has been already 
MS. orthe* given ' hy Dr. Petrie were needed. The following is the best 
tr^slation I can offer of it: 

^ 4 Silibney the mad, Barr Edin, 

A mairia I have heard in Tiiainoi Inbir, 

Nor is there a house more auspicious, 

With’its stars last night, 

With its sun, with its moon. 

Gohban made there 
A black Conecestar and a tower. 

My believing in the God ojf Heaven, 

ThaY raised the choicest towers. 

The house of the Ire Fera Flechod^ 

The place [house] of the chief Virgin he built 
More conspicuous than the orchard’s food. 

And it without an UdnucUt upon it.^^^’ 

.The same MS. contains two other poems, one a speech of 
the'idevil to St. Moling after he had failed to seduce him into 
his own allegiance. It begins: 

He is pure gold, he is a nimbus around the sun. 


Suibtte geit/C exun. 


ebun 111 cuAim 
r»i Uvn ceclTDAir bef fefcu, 
coha |\ec5‘UktinAib Apeip, 
coti<x St'ein cotiA ercu.f 
jobbAti -011 iMgrii in pn 

conece|'CA]\J ■ouib A’f coii;n; 


inti cb^i-oecAn *014 *011 mm 

If I16 CtlgA c6if fOOCOlg. 

Uech li-ifA fefAfbeclio’o,§ 

mAigcn nA Ai5*oeT\,|| iMnw } 
foilpuip biiii 'Luogtifc 
ofc cen ii'onudcl n-imbi. 


• Mairiu is perhaps an obsolete form of a verb derived from wiatr=nitfr, 
great, with the areliaic verbal ending -iu instead of the more usual ~-ughudh. 
Cf. mairiughudh, vioruyhadh to praise, to exalt, to magnify, Cf. also Murug^ 
hadh, building, from »mr, a stone wall, and -ughudhy the participial ending of 
a verb, and muiaighinij I wall in or fortify, etc., so that mairiu might also be 
translated “ a house-building”. 

t These linos indicate the antiquity of the custom of drawing aug^uries 
from the heavenly bodies, as to the auspiciousness of commencing a house* 

J Conecesiar duib, a black penitentiary or house of mortification, from 
cestar, is mortided or castigated. Cf. Conae clu, a house of good fanie, a 
place where renown is fostered and preserved. MS. Egerton 88, Brit. Mua. 
80, a. 8. voce, alt. The M'ord may also bo read as an obsolete form of con- 
fecestar, may be seen, Jhe J being elided; and if theti in duib could be. over- 
looked, and the o in toir (a tower; made a, the lihc mi^ht be read, ** That 
it may be perceptible to you in history”. 

§ Ire I era Flechod, the land or tcrritoiy of the Ftra Flechod, JT . f 

II Aigder, chief Virgin, the Blessed Virgin, from aig, a chief, as in aig* 



cessible to all, and as visible as tbe app^s in an 
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Of this poem I have a copy from a vellum hf the tW^Sii 

century. The second poem is a panegyric on a king of L^nster 
named Aedh, of which the following is a translation: 

Aedh great to promote happinesS;f 
AedA ready to dispense hospitality, 

The thorny rod, the most beautiful 
Of the nobles of cleared Roerin. 

The body which enshrines the wisdom of faith, — 

A great splendour under choicest thatches, — 

Who was exalted above all generations 
Of Maisien of smoothest meadows. 

The son of Dermot dear to me, . 

Whatever is desired ;a not (difficult to him. ^ ’ 

To praise him, richest in treasures. 

Poems shall be sung by me. 

Beloved the name, — the fame is not new, — 

Of Aedh who lowered not his dignity ; 

The chaste form, the fame unconcealed. 

Whose patrimony is the smooth LifFey. 

The descendant of Muireadhach without disgrace, 

A chosen cliff of loudly proclaimed dignity, 

A descendant whose like has not been found — 

Or kings of the clans of Cualann. 

The chiel’, these are his inheritance, — 

All good be to him [from] God in the highest, — 

The scion of the reproachlcss race 
Of the renowned kings of Marggae. 

He is the stem of a great illustrious noble tree. 

For battle he is a prop of valour; 

He is a silver sprig of exalted power. 

Of the race of a hundred kings, a hundred queer.«. 

At ale-drinking emulatory poems are sung 
Between chivalrous people ; 

Sweet-singing bards extol 

Through foamy ale the name of Aedh. Aedh great.^‘*^ 

When we remember that the book in Carinthia containing 
these poems is considered by so competent a judge as Herr 


1r Ojx rUn, nem^gnem.— ms. H. 2, 18, T.C.Ihs f. 204, b a. : Book of 

Ballymote, K.I.A,, f,,l4^^.a. ; Book of Lismore, part ii. f. 25. a.a. : MS. 
Lau4> 610, Bodleian Library, Oxford. ■. ~ 

obb Ati-oa-o n-Aiie, -on pApcba recTi cacIi n-b-ome 

-Aet) 1:01111 ypi .'Fuibce'o pebe, x>\ woii’cen wine w 

in Tjeib •bebgnAi'oi. Af cbdewetn . •- Ji o 

V - ' •01 T>iiit! 5 nAib Itba^ tn 4 #>ip^inACA -oib •OAWj'A, 

in cbU co^p Qont) wl^mb, 

obbwAf I* AbocAmp^t^ , j bnA(M>rit)it\ U^ib biwwrA. 
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|b be !fJf eighth century, and that St. Ahhan;, with 
ooSSm In A ^^^^Srobhan was contemporary, lived perhaps to the middle 
Ms.^fth0* <^^e sixth century, or litUe more than one hundred and fifty 
stkipentnry. before the presumed date of the codex, we have, I think, 
good , ex^iden^e of* the, real existence of ^obban Saer as ai^ 
architect; and also of the authentici^ of our (^edhelLq, records, 
and of the truth of the statements so frequonily made, in our 
manuscripts of later date, that they were compile from more 
ancient books. 

Oratories I have dwelt too long, I fear, on the subject of these wooden 
oratories, to which, after all, we have so few historical references ; 
eometiSe\ sulficct, howcver, is not an unimportant one, as it showf , as 
of stone.** far as we ^an ascertain, that those edifices were of'ten, probably, 
generally, if not always, built of wood, where that material was 
most abundant ; while it is certain that, in the stony and rocky 
countries on the south and west coasts, and on the islands, they 
were built of stone, that being the most abundant and ready 
material. And the same rule that applies to these sacred edifices 
will doubtless apply as well to the ordinary edifices for human 
habitation, whether round, oval, or quadrangular in shape. 

Before passing from this subject I must mentioil another,, 
indeed I may say the most important, reference to the special 
law which regulated the remuneration for building such eaifioes 
in the ancient times ; a law which, it is very probable, .arose 
from the circumstance of the exorbitant prices which such dis- 
tinguished builders as the Gohhan Saer^ and other men of his 
class of abilities, had put upon their works, in the, seventh 
and eighth centuries. This important regulation is found ih a 
diitinct article in a volume of the Brehon Laws/'®? and with ^ 
notice prefixed recommending special attention to it. The 
article, as will be seen, deals with the group which, of old, 
formed a regular ecclesiastical establishment, namely, a Duirthr 
each, or oratory, a Damh-liag, or stone-built principal church, 
and a Cloicteach, or belfry, or bell-house, as it is more appro- 

r>a-Air»ir», — t>ir uc nuabta, — in gAf |rine con •o'l'OAib 

Aex>A nAT) Alp-otig tiignA; -oi ]\i 5 Aib iriAffAib niAyiggAO, 

in c|\ticb gbAn, ebu tiA-o cblcbe, 

•oiAn ’oncbAig bipbe bijxiA. If bun cfuinnw^if tniAt) foofOA, 

^ ffi bAig If bun At) p1iint)Ae,; 

Aue muit\et)Aicli cen cbAif, if gAfne^fg^Aic Aft)-© bfig, 

Abb coju rjM oft>t)uin ttAbb^n, t)i clibAi'nt) cn6ic fi5,'ceic figure. 

Aue ni ffi'cb nAcb AmniAib — 

nApig -oiclibAnt)Aib cuAbAn* Oc coftnAiin gAibcif p^AnA xifeiigA * 

Icif •ofoppA t)AenAf 

Inx) fbAicb, iffot) A ofbbAo,— V ' .•<3'l^l'ceKya»Aif cm bin-oi 

cacH inAich t)6 X)6 no AfpoAO,?^ cfv^icli^mii Ainm n-^teuA. 

?i- ^ ^ ^ ,.>«t)bbb.- V;> > ^ 

<i»> Class H. 3, 17, in the Library College, 
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priately termed in the Gaedhelic, and with tHe^toportkiS^ 
price paid for the building of each. 

If it be an Oratory”, [says this-ruk] “ of fifteen feet, or 
than that, that is, fifteen feet in its length and ten in its breadth, > 
'it ia a samaisc [or three-year-old heifer] that is paid for every 
foot of it across, or ifer every foot and an half in length ; this is 
when it is thatched with rushes; and if it be a coirering of 
shingles, it is a cow for every foot of it across, or for every foot 
and an half in length. If it be greater than fifteen feet, there 
is a samaiac paid for every two-thirds of a foot across of it, or 
for every foot in length : this is with its covering of rushes'; if 
it be a covering of shingles, there is a cow for every two-thirds 
of a foot across of it, or for a foot in length. *■' 

“ That is the price of the oratories, according to law ; and a 
third of it goes to art [that is, to the builder], and a third to 
material, and a third to food and to attendance and to smiths ; 
and it is according as smiths may be wanted that this is assigned 
to them ; and haff the third goes to the smiths alone [if they 
be wanted at all], that is, a sixth part; the other sixth to be 
divided into two parts between food and attendance, one-twelfth 
to each of them ; and if a division should remain, where smiths 
are not required, it is then to be divided into two parts between 
food and attendance. If it be a work for whi^ land is re- 
quired, [that is, the site of which must be purchase^, and at 
which a smith is not, a third [goe^ to art, and a third to land, 
and a third to material and to food and to attendance : half of 
that [last third] goes to material alone, that is, a sixth; the^ 
other sixth goes to food and attendance, that is, a twelfth part 
tb each of them. v • 

“ The Damhliag [or stone church]. If it be a covering of^tothe 
shingles that is upon it, the price of it is the same as of an ora- ^‘*’"****^' 
tory which is equal in size to it. If it be a covering of rushes 
[‘ rwsAtfs’ is clearly a mistake here ; and we must read- — if it be 
a roof of stone] that is upon it, the proportion which stone 
bears to wood, it is that proportion of full price that shall be 
upon it; and the proportion which wood bears to stone, it is 
that proportion of naif price that shall be upon it ; and the divi- 
sion which shall be made of these proportions is, the division 
which was made at the oratory ^ 

It has been found very difficult to understand clearly this very curious 
old mode oTcomputation, nor has it, up to this day, been clearly explaiaed by 
any one. 1 shall, however (with the condition of correcting the word todies 
in the teyt to what it tidily must have been— stone), endeavour to explain the 
meaning of t]pB writer's words, as that meaning appears, at least to my own 
satisfaction. . , 

The writer ^6^, that when stqoe church was uoofed with timbw and 

VOL. II. ' K V ,4 
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I.KCT. X XI. ‘‘ The belfry [ChicUacli]. The base of this is measured with 
aatothe the l)ase of the stone church, for determining its proportion; 
ciwtctvKh. excess which is in the length and breadth of the stone 

church over that, that is, over the measure of the belfry, is the^ 
rule for the height of the belfry ; and should there be an excess 
upon it, that is, upon the height of the ^Ifry, as compared with 
the stone church which is of equal price with it, the propor- 
tionate price [of that excess] is to be paid for the belfry^’. 

The necessity of making the translation as literal as possible, 
so as to express as nearly as could be done the peculiar idiom of 
the original, in the latter article, as well as in the two previous 
ones, renders a short explanation necessary. And yet, the .rule 
laid down here for the height of the round tower or belfry, in 
proportion to the dimensions of the church, to which it was a 
mere appendage, is quite simple and intelligible; and as the 
whole article respecting the three edifices has been published by 
Doctor Petrie in his “ Round Towers”, I may as well quote for 
you, from that admirable work, the cautious but accurate read- 
ing of this rule by its learned author, and the decided proofs of 
its correct application which his extensive researches enabled 
him to put on record. ‘ 

Dr. Petrie's “ It is not, of course, necessary to my purpose to attempt an ^ 
of explanation of the rule for determining the height of the b^fry ; 

raiei*^^"* yet, as a matter of interest to the reader, I am tempted to hazard 
a conjecture as to the mode in which it should be understood. 
It appears then, to me, that by the measurement of the base of 
the tower, must be meant its external circumference, not its 
diameter; and, in like manner, the measurement of the base of 
the Damhliag must be its perimeter, or the external measured 
ment of its four sides. If, then, we understand these terms in 
this manner, and apply the rule as directed, the result will very 
well agree with the measurements of the existing ancient chur- 
ches and towers. For example, the cathedral church of Glen- 
dalough, as it appears to have been originally constructed, for 
the present chancel seems an addition of later time, — was fifty- 

covered with shingles or boards, the price of building it was the same as the 
price of building an oratory of the same dimensions altogether of wood. But 
if the roof were stone [not niahes, which would be nonsense], then thb fhll 
price which should be paid for it would be determined by the proportions which 
the price of a house built altogether of stone would bear to one built altogether 
of wood) and this is clearly explained immediately after, when the writer says 
of the proxrartion Which wood bears to stone, that that was the half price which 
should be paid for it. In other words, when the church was stone, and stone- 
roofed, as was often the case, the price of building it was double that of the 
wooden oratory of the same dimensions ; and the wooden oratory was but half 
the price of the stone>roofed church. Thi^ rule appears to have oeen modifledf. 
in after times, as we shall see further on. 
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five feet in leiigth, giving a perimeter of one hundred and eigh^- 
four feet. If from this we subtract the circumference of the 
tower, at the base, or foundation, which is fifty-two feet, we shall 
have a remainder of one hundred and thirty-two feet, as the pre- 
* pcnbed height of this structure ; for, to its present height ofjone 
hundred and ten feet should be added from fifteen to eightep 
feet for its conical roof, now wanting, and perhaps a few feet at its 
base, which are concealed by the accumulation of earth around 
it. In cases of churches having a chancel as well as nave, the 
rule thus understood is equally applicable; for instance, the 
church of Iniscaltra gives a perimeter of one hundred and sixty- 
two,feet, from which deducting forty-six feet, the circumference 
of the tower, we have one hundred and sixteen feet m the pre- 
scribed height of the latter, which cannot be far from the actual 
original height of the tower ; for, to its present height of eightv 
feet must be added ten or twelve feet for the upper story, which 
is now wanting, fifteen feet for its conical roof, and a few feet 
for a portion concealed at its base”.^*'^ 

It may, as I have observed, appear to some persons that an 
article which has been already published, which does not deal thew ni"e»® 
with the dwellings of the people, but with ecclesiastical build- 
ings, need not be republished here. To such an objection I 
may answer, that I was myself the first who had the good for- 
tune to discover this most important little tract, in the year 
1837, at a time when the round-tower controversy had attracted 
a degree of critical examination and public discussion which it 
never enjoyed before. And although the article was published 
in Dr. Petrie’s work, yet, considering the suddenness of its 
discovery, and the extreme caution observed in its translation, 
as well as the entire abstinence of the editor from any attempt 
to deal with the discrepancies and ambiguities of the text, I • 
believe I may, with some advantage, at this distance of time, 
and with a much more mature acquaintance with such writings 
now than then, take advantage of this opportunity of reex- 
amining the meaning of this piece, and of leaving on record, 
to be confirmed or rerated by future inquirers, of greater ability, 
the reading which I am about to give, and which so little difiers 
from the reading published fourteen years ago, that I am myself 
surorised that it could have been so well understood then. 

I shall also bring under the reader’s notice, and chiefly for 
the reasons just mentioned, another article connected with build- 
ings in ancient Erinn. This second piece was also published 
by Dr. Petrie ; for, I may say, there was no reference whatever 
which, at the time, could be. discovered in our ancient manu- 
Petrie’s Round Toweraj p. 861 , 

4 B 
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iMOT, scripts bearing in any way on the erection of ecclesiastical and 
other buildings, that was not pressed into the pages of Dr. 
book; and it is satisfactory to that eminent scholar and 
Soatttie artist, and to those who lent their more humble efibrts to relieve , 
^SSSSiUiuuSIhhn of some part of his laborious investigations, to say, tiwtt 
although all our ancient Gaedhelic manuscripts at home, and 
several in England and in foreign countries, have since that 
time undergone a much more thorough examination, nothing 
has been discovered — indeed nothing, I believe, ever can — to 
throw the smallest doubt upon the clear conclusions on the ori- 
gin and uses of the round towers of Ireland, to which, after long 
thought and research, he had come. 

Law resTDia. The following is the article to which I have just alluded ; it 
SrSwIfof is found in a Brehon Law tract preserved in the Book of Bally- 
•Uamjui mote, in the Royal Irish Academy, and also in a fragment of 
another copy of the same tract preserved in a vellum manuscript 
of the same date, 1391, in the library of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin/**^ The tract is one which defines the rank and privileges 
of all the higher classes of ecclesiastical and civil society, the 
fines and penalties for injury, death, or dishonour, brought upon 
any of them, and the public stipends which the chiefs or ollamha^ 
and the other professors in the various departments of literature 
and the social arts, received from the chiefs, provincial kings, 
or the monarchs of Erinn, when attached to their respective 
courts. The stipend, however, advanced in proportion to the 
rank of the patron, as we may easily believe that any of the 
ollamh professors of the monarch received a much higher sti- 
pend than he would under a provincial king or a chief of one 
or more territories. These dignities and stipends were no% 
arbitrarily and immediately conferred by king or chief. The 
man who aspires to an ollaveship in any profession or art, should 
submit his works for examination by one or more ollamhay who 
pronounced judgment on iV**’ and if the judgment were favour- 
able, the king, or chief, as the case might be, conferred on the 
candidate the rank and degree of an ollamh or master in all the 
departments of his profession ; — such as, if he were on ollamh 
in building, lie should be a master of all the varieties of the arts 
of a mason and a ca:roenter. And at the same time that these 
were necessary qualifications of the ollamh^ there was a aai ot 
chief professor of every one, or more, of these arts, who had also 
some privileges. It was the same with poets, lawyers, judges^ 
doctors, etc.**^^ ’ 

<**)Cla88H,2,16. 

See Agallamh an da Shuadh^ or the Dialogue of the Two Saffes, * 
It is not to be Bupposed, however, that the ollamh in many arts, or thO 
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These proportionate stipends are all set out in the present 
tract, and the section of it that I have to deal with at present, 
is that which regards the ollamht or chief professor of the build-- 
ing art, and which is as follows : 

• t‘‘If he be an ollamh builder he advances to twenty seds in 
his pay ; that is, if he be a chief who professes the mastership of SSidS 
the building art, there are twenty-one seda assigned to him for 
his stipend. There are twenty-one cows tojthe chief master m 
the building art ; and a month^s refections, that is, a month is his 
full relief of food and attendance ; for, although from remote times 
the chief builder was entitled to more than this in reward of the 
versatility of his genius, or his being master of many arts in va- 
rious other departments, the author [of these laws, i.e., the legis- 
lator] felt a repugnance to allow him more than an equafity 
with the chief poet, or with the chief professor in languages, or 
with the chief teacher. Wherefore, what the author [legislator] 
did was, to allow him to have two principal arts fundamentally, 
namely, stone-building and wood-building ; and of these to have 
the two noblest exclusively, namely, the damhliag [or stone 
church], and the duirtheaeh [or oratory]. He had twelve cows 
for these, that is, six cows for each ; and hSs superiority was re- 
cognized over the other arts from that out; and he was to take 
an equivalent to a sixth [of their price] out of each [work of] 
art of them, that is, his own sixth, six cows for iuhroracht, [that 
is, vessels and furniture from the [wood of the] yew-tree] ; and 
six cows for coictfighes; and six cows for mill-building; take 
three cows from these [which] added to the twelve cows which 
he has exclusively, and they make fifteen cows. Four cows 
for ships, and four cows for barcaSj and four cows for curaclis 
[canoes] ; take two cows from these, which added to the fifteen 
cows above, and they make seventeen cows. Four cows for 
wooden vessels, namely, vats and tubs, and keeves of oak, and 
small vessels besides ; and two cows for ploughing machinery ; 
one cow out of these added to the seventeen cows above makes 
eighteen cows. Two cows for causeways, and two cows for 
stone walls, and two cows for stepping stones [in swamps and 
rivers] ; a cow out of these added to the eighteen cows above, 
and it makes nineteen cows. Two cows for carvings, and two 
cows for crosses, and two cows for chariots ; a cow out of these 
added to the nineteen cows above, and it makes twenty cows. 

professor of one art or science, was debarred by his public stipend from follow- 
ing his profession at large and receiving its emoluments. This would be quite 
absurd, because, for instance, in the case of the ollamh builder, twenty-one 
cows would be but a poor reward for the exercise of his versatile genius: he 
rwked with the chief ollamh in poetry, who also received twenty-one cows for 
his stipend, and twenty-one cows for every poem which he wrote. 
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vxcr. XXI . Xwo OOW8 for Tod [or wicker] houses, and two cows for shields, 
aiid two cowj for casks ; a cow out of these added to the twenty 
cows above, and it makes twenty-one cows for the chief builder, 
in that manner ; provided he is master of all these arts”/“^ 

Pr. petrie’g It ifi but justice to Dr. Petrie to quote his observations onthi% 
article, as far as it regarded the object of his Essay. “ It is to be 
regretted”, he says, “ that of the preceding curious passage, 
which throws so much light upon the state of society in Ireland 
anterior to the twelfth century, but two manuscript copies have 
been found, and of these one is probably a transcript from the 
other, for it seems in the highest degree probable that by the 
occasional omission or change of a letter, the sense of the origi- 
nal commentary has been vitiated. Thus, where it is stated that 
six cows was the payment for kitchen-building, which is the 
same as that for building a damhUag, or duirtheach, it would 
appear much more likely that the word originally used was cloie^ 
tighea, or belfry-building, which we may assume was a much 
more important labour than the otlier, and which, if the word 
be truly ooicthiges [rect^, coicthigia] is omitted altogether, though, 
as I shall show in the, succeeding section from another commem 
tary on the Brehon Laws, ranked amongst the Irish as one of the 
most distinguished works of the saer, or builder. But till some 
older or better copy of the passage be found, it must of course 
remain as of no authority in reference to the Round Towers ; and 
I have only alluded to it with a view of directing attention to 
the manuscript copies of the Brehon Laws not immediately 
within my reach”. 

Such are Dr. Petrie’s judicious observations, and it does ap* 
pear rather strange, at first view, that the cloicteacht or round 
tower, should have found no place in this enumeration of builds- 
ings, unless, as he has conjectured, that it might be concealed by 
misspelling in the word coictighia^ which only wants the letter 
an apparent I after the initial c to make it the round tower. Yet, however 
pSme strange the absence of the cloicteacli from the list may appear, it 

passage; jg more so, nor even as much so, as the total absence of all 

allusion to dwelling-houses, except to the inferior kind which 
were built with wattles and wicker-work. 

There is another remarkable fact that cannot be passed over 
in the article, and it is this : — It sets out with stating that the 
ollamh or chief builder of a territory received from the chief 
an annual stipend of twenty-one cows in right of his office ; and 
the writer then goes on to show how these twenty-one cows were* 
calculated, counting one by one the various works of art of T^ch 

See original and also a similar translation in Dr. Petrie's Essay tin Vh 
Bound Towers, p. 841 . The original tract is in tl. 2, 16, 930, T.C. 1>. > ; 
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the ollamh was master, and upon the prices paid for which the xxu 
calculation of that stipend was made. And there is a simple 
rule laid down for this calculation, namely, that forevery buud- 
ingy or work of art, for which six -cows wei^ paid, there was a 
cow allowed to his stipend ; not that it was taken from the actual 
price, and given to him, but calculated on the price. And where 
single works of art did not cost six cows, the writer groups them 
into twos and threes until they amount to six cows ; and for the 
ollamA-mastery in these arts there is another cow put to his 
stipend ; and so on to the end, where we find the sura total of 
twenty-one cows, premised in the rule, completely made up, and 
this, without any ^ortcoming on account of the absence of the 
cloicteach or of the dwelling-house, either of which, most cer- 
tainly, the word coictighia was intended to signify ; for it will 
be clear to any one that a kitchen could not enter into the group 
of buildings in which it is found. 

The mistake — a very natural one in the state of antiquarian 
researches at the time — into which Dr. Petrie and those who nr. PeJia 
endeavoured to assist him (of whom I was myself one), fell, was 
this : we thought that the twenty-one cows was the entire actual 
pay of the o^^aw/t-builder ; that he received six cows for build- 
ing an oratory, six cows for building a church, and a cow out of 
every six cows paid for the other enumerated groups. I have 
shown, however, that this was not the case. And notwithstand- 
ing that we had seen, in a former article, that an oratory of 
fifteen feet in length and ten feet in breadth, when covered with 
shingles, and at the rate of a cow for every foot in breadth, cost 
ten cows, and that the church and the belfry were paid for at 
the same rate ; still, when we found it stated in the present rule 
that the o//amA-builder, in more remote times, received a higher 
rate than this, we took it for granted, and it is no matter of sur- 
prise, that it was a higher price for the building of these several 
edifices that was meant by it, and that the cloicteach^ which we 
thought ought to appear in this group, was, though of equal im- 
portance with its fellow-buildings, thrown by some mistake or 
accident into the next incongruous group, and wiitten inaccu- 
rately by leaving the letter I out of it. 

This view of the case, however, appears to me to be a mis- author’s 
taken one ; and I now believe the calculation of the ollamh's 
stipend did not imply the appropriation by him of any part of 
the j)rice paid to any other builder for his work, nor even to 
himself; but that, on the contrary, if he were the builder of the 
oratory, the church, and the tower, himself, he was paid the full 
price set forth in the former rule, quite indepen^ntly of his 
stipend of twenty-one cows a year which he received &om his 
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I.KCT XXL chi^f in nght of his ollsveship. In this view of the case, which 
1 am now confident is the correct one,' it was not at all necessary 
to introduce the ^wer, because of its being clearly implied in 
the group. I have now to consider the real signincadon of the 
word coictiahiSf and endeavour to explain the apparent absence^ 
of the dwelling-house from the above list of woiis. 
mMniiiir of This word — coictighiSf is compounded, according to the pub- 

lished transladon,— of cotc, a cook, and Oghis, the plural of 
a house, that is, literally, “ cook-houses”. But from the fact, as 
before stated, of finding it grouped with works of so high an 
order of art as mills, and the manufactures from the yew-wood, 
we are, of necessity, driven to find another and more congejmal 
signification for it. It is curious enough that, without altering 
a letter, such a signification, on a further examination of the 
Brehon Laws, has been found ; a signifioadon too, which, leaving 
the idea of a belfry out, fills up in the most satisfactory maimer 
the other defect which appeared in our list of works, namely, 
the absence from it of the dwelling-house. 

The word coic-tigliis^ in the sense in which I now propose to 
^ take it, will remain still composed of the same idendcal letters, 
and compounded exactly of coic and tights, as before, the latter 
part retaining its former proper signification of houses, but the 
first part changed from “ cook” to “ five” ; so that, in place of 
translating the compound word kitchens”, or “ cook-houses”, 
I propose now to translate it “ five-houses”, and for the follow- 
ing reasons; — First, it is quite unreasonable to suppose that 
such an important item as the building of the superior class of 
dwelling-houses should be omitted from the above list of works, 
whilst the building of the inferior class — those formed of wattleB 
and wicker work — ^is introduced, and classed in price with the 
making of shields and casks, for each of which two cows was 
the pay of the ardst. Secondly, we know now, from these very 
laws, that the regular establishment of a farmer of the first class, 
as well as of a chief, consisted of five houses ; and that if he were 
deficient in any one of these houses, he was not entitled to the 
full privileges and dignity of his rank. Thus saith the law in 
this respect: that is, “the five privileges are — a great house, a 
cow-house, a pig-sty, a sheep-house, and a calves’-house”,^^ 
Even a slave, when he came to possess these eoic-tighis, or 
five-houses, with the lawful stock that required them, became 
forthwith emancipated. 

I need not, I think, pursue this argument any farther, as the 
object 1 have in view is, not to criticise any one, but t^^^t 

<*•) original: — ^Ici^c ha cuic cunba, ceeb wdn, bo-ueAC, rotLintic, tiAr 
cAe|VAcb, tiAf-lAeJ — H. 3, 18, p. 121^. T.C.D. 
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myself and others right as far as I can, in a matter that some kki 
years ago presented apparent contradictions which it was then 
found mfficult to ezplam. But before passing from the imme- ^ 
diate suWeot of these remarks, namely, the^article from theo»im£. * ® 
Br/shon Laws which enumerates the various artistic works of 
which the ollamh-hmldei was master, I must bring that enume- 
ration or list of works more directly under the reader's notice 
again. 

It may be remembered that the first item in the list is the 
ecclesiastical establishments, consisting of a wooden oratory, a 
stone church, and a stone round tower or belfry ; and these, we 
have seen, were the works which required and received the 
higtest exercise of the builder’s art, both in stone and wood- 
work. For the building of these three edifices, according to 
certain proportions of one with another, the builder received 
thirty cows ; but out of this he was to supply materials, trades- 
men, labourers, and sometimes even the site of the edifices. It 
does not appear, however, that the other requisite buildings which 
must have formed part of the establishment, were included in the 
sum of thirty cows, such as a cook house, refectory, dormitoiy, 
the ordinary residence of the clergyman, and so forth. 

The next exercise of the artist’s skill was the luhroraoht, or the tvbro- 
working in iubar, or yew-wood. The working in this material wortin^jn 
must have embraced a wide range of objects, as it formed, with 
some exceptions, the material of all the most elegant articles of 
furniture in beds, bed-posts, buckets, cans, mugs, medara, [or 
square mead-drinking mugs], cups, and sometimes large vessels ; 
as well as, we may fairly infer, various other articles of conve- 
tuence and ornament for the houses of the higher classes of so- 
ciety. The stealing, breaking, or defacing of this class of articles 
came within the range of the criminal law, which injury to 
similar articles manufactured from any other native wood, did 
not. The yew was also largely used in cornices, wainscoting, 
or some such ornamentation of houses, from the very early times, 
as may be seen from the description of the palace of the Royal 
Branch at Emania^ and of the house assigned to Fraechy the son of 
Fidhadhy at Rath Cruachainy mentioned in a previous lecture.^*’^^ 

Where the palace of the Royal Branch is described it is said,^*®^ corred yew 
i.e. “ orn^entation of the red yew in it”. And where the Inf"”"*'® 
house in Rath Cruachain is described, it is said,^”^ i.e. “ an oma- 
mental carving of red yew upon the entire of it”. We are told 
in this tract that the house itself was built of gvdsy wl^ we now 

^ Lwt. xix., anUy vol. ii. p. 10. - 

IS! “oepcc aiw. 

origmal:-AuprcAp-oAT) -oo -oepg iwbAp bpeebe iwcbAui tube. 
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mgr. XXI. call “ deal” ; and I am obliged to use the general tenn omamenf 
tation, because there is noming from which 1 could understand 
the precise character of the work in yew. I have, Kowever» 
been so fortunate as to meet with one passage, which clearly de- 
fines the use to which the yew was put in the particular cgse 
to which it refers. This passage occurs in a poem of forty- 
seven stanzas, or one hundred and eighty-eight lines, written 
by Giolla-Brighde Mac Conmidhe, a distinguished Ulster poet 
who flourished between the years 1220 and 1260, in praise and 
description ofthe cathedral of Armagh founded by Saint Patrick. 
The only copy of this curious and important poem in Ireland, 
so far as I am aware, is a fine one in my own possession. The 
verses 6, 7, and 12, bear particularly on the subject I am at 
present discussing, and are as follows: 

“ The church of Armagh, of the polished walls. 

Is not smaller than three churches ; 

The foundation of this conspicuous church. 

Is one solid, indestructible rock. 

“ A capacious shrine of chiselled stone, 

With ample oaken shingles covered; 

Well hath its polished sides been warmed. 

With lime as white as plume of swans. 

« « « • 


Carrlog In 
yew-wood in 
Armagh 
cathedral. 


“ Upon the arches of this white-walled church, 

Are festooned clusters of rosey grapes. 

From ancient yew profusely carved ; 

This place where books are freely read”.^*®^ 

I have quoted these verses in order to show that down to the 
middle ofthe thirteenth century the cathedral of Armagh, though 
its walls were built with chiselled stone, was covered with oak 
shingles or boards in place of slates ; and in the second place, that 
the arches at least of that venerable historical edifice were fes- 


tooned with clusters of the ripe vine-berry, carved from ancient 
yew, and apparently coloured to imitate the natural grapes, proba- 
(®o) [original;— CeAirjpAti aiia-d at» iViniix 

111 1,u5V>a' 6 ti-dit) ci>i ceAmptJitt 
5|MAt1 All CeAlMpAllX b|MC bA-bbA 
tiA bic ceAnnc|vtiiin £ac1ia)\|\’6a. 
mionn bticlTDtiiAp cboicbe 
fbititiceAcIi ■oA^vAch x)ioj;li«inne 

•OO C^lbCAt)!! A CAOb |’■LeAlVlA1n, 

be beob n-gbei^eAb n-^eifeAiiiAib. 


“potiAisb AH ceATHpAibb dieoibgliib, 

CAo-pA "oe HA HtjeAngAoibbibb 
femiobAp -OO gebtliA cbAH 
’oeigliioHA-oli beAgbCA beAbAji. 

From the Book of Ftaran ConnailltJ 
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bly some part of a more ancient roof of the church itself. From acxi; 
this curious fact, for, as a fact I am satisfied to receive it, we 
may eaaly imagine in what way the yew was applied to the 
adornment of the ancient palace of the Royal Branch at Emania^ 
the Great House in Rath Cruachain^ and many others which 
he met with in our old writing. 

The romantic origin ascribed by the poets to the manufactur- Komantic 
ing even of vessels for domestic use from the yew-tree, is pre- work in year* 
served in our ancient writings. We are told that in the days 
of the monarch Dermot Mac F&rguca Cerrhheoily who died at 
Tara in the year 558, there appeared an ancient sage who had 
outlived the general deluge. This man’s name was Finniann^ the 
son of Bochra^ and he was one of the three men who came to 
Erinn along with the lady Ceasair^ a short time before the de- 
luge. But, as the legend is short, and as it may not be generally 
known, I shall tell it in a few words, as recorded in the Book 
of Leinster. 

When Noah received the command of the Lord to build the i^g^na of 
ark, and the number of persons he should take into it, he had fon*of*"** 
a fourth son whose name was Bith^ or Life^ who was not in- 
eluded in the nupaber. Bith, accompanied by his daughter 
Ceasairy went to his father begging to be taken into the ark, 
but Noah refused, and desired them to take shipping and sail 
to the western borders of the earth, where, probably, Uie deluge 
would not reach them. This they did, in three ships, two of 
which were lost; but the third, containing fifty women and 
three men, reached the coast of Kerry, and landed safely in that 
country. Among the women who arrived in safety was the 
4ady Ceasair, and the three men were — her father, Bithy Ladhray 
and Finntatiy the son of Bochra, son of Bithy son of Noah. 

The whole party, however, are stated to have died before the 
flood Game, except Finntanny who, when it commenced, was cast 
into a deep sleep which continued for twelve months, until the 
waters were dried up, when he foimd liimself in Tulchay 
his own former resridence, a place situated somewhere near the 
head of Kenmare Bay, in Kerry. Here he continued to live, 
contemporaneously with the various succeeding series of colo- 
nists, and down, as I have already said, to the time of the 
monarch Dermoty in the middle of the sixth century, before 
whom he appeared at Tara, accompanied by eighteen compa- 
nies of his own descendants ; but it does not appear who his wife 
was,^ To show the antiquity of these tales, and that they are 
not isolated stories found only in some local compilation, I may 
mention that, in the very ancient account of the battle of the 
first or southern Magh Tuireadh (fought between the Firholga 
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LK<rr> XXI and tlie Tuatha D4 Danann^f it is stated that the Firbolgs sent 
for jFV^^^nn, to take his advice on the course they should adopt 
towards their enemies ; and also that thirteen of his sons took 
part in the battle. 

Se d^ne While speaking of this Mnntann, the son of Bochra, 1 wish to 

of metemjf correct an error in which some persons have been indulging for 
ImJlS*the “lany .years; namely, that the ancient Gaedhils, Pagan and 
Goedhii. Christian, believed in the doctrine of the transmigration of souls 
— in other words, that when people died their earthly existence 
was not terminated, but that their souls were transferred to 
other corporeal forms, generally to animals. I would not think 
it necessa^ to notice the subject now, however important it 
would be in connection with the psychology of the Gaedhils, 
bu t that the opinion that the belief in metempsychosis did really 
exist among the people of ancient Erinn has been more than 
once lately put forward with all the pomp of supposed historical 
data, and on the authority of a gentleman whose mere word 
has, for many years, been deemed sufficient guarantee for the 
value of any assertion connected with Irish armiaeology and his- 
tory. I have applied myself to test these opinions by the simples 
evidence of that history to which appeal has been made with so 
much confidence ; and, in the course of an examination of the 
original of the celebrated legend oi Fhmtanny I have found abun- 
dant proof of the entire absence of foundation for the reckless 
assertions which have been made on the authority of this tract. 
This subject, however, would evidently require so much space 
for its discussion as to lead me into an unwarrantable digression, 
if I were to go into it here in full ; and I therefore content myself 
for the present with denying that there are any data in our ex«» 
isting Gaedhelic literature which could give the slightest sup- 
port to the opinion that the doctrine of metempsychosis existed 
among the ancient Gaedhils, either Christian or Pagan. 

To return then to the account of old Finntann^ who is said, 
as I have above mentioned, to have survived the deluge, and 
whom I left on his arrival at the court of the monarch, Dermot 
Mac F ergusa Cerrhheoil^ at Tara (about the middle of the sixth 
century), I shall now tell, in as few words as possible, how this 
strange event was supposed to have occurred. 

monarch Dermot^ land, it would appear^v 
^lof ’ began to become scarce, and the descendants of Niall of thCr 
contiimed. Nine Hostages, who at this time were the owners of all East, 
and West Meath, and who are commonly called by English 
writers the southern Hy-Niall^ became dissatisfied with th^ 
waste of the great extent of the royal demesne of Tara, which, 
was never allowed to be cultivated, or otherwise to contnbut^^ 
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to the suppo^ of the royal establishment. The monarch heard 
these complaints, and said that he was quite willing ^ con- 
tract the limits of the royal demesne in accordance with their son 
reasonable wishes, provided any one could be found to show ^ZSgd. 
that* it now exceeded what it had been in all times from the 
foundation of ^e monarchy. They then sent for the oldest and 
most intelligent men of tne countiy. These were Cennfae^ 
the successor of Saint Patrick at Armagh; FHachra, the 
son o£ Nadruig; Cenufaeladh^ the son of A Hill; Finnchadh 
of Leinster ; Cualadii from Cruachan; Conaladh; Bran-Baime 
from Burren, in the county of Clare ; Duhan^ the son of Degha; 
and. Tuan Mac- Camll (of whom I may have more to say here- 
after). The latter five sages were commanded to appear forth- 
with at Tara ; and when they arrived, and heard the point that 
was proposed to them to settle, they all declined to offer any 
opinion on it as long as their senior — by an immense distance- 
in age and in wisdom was still living, and accessible for consul- 
tation, namely, Finntann^ the son of Bochra^ who was the son of 
Bith, son of Noah, and which Finntann resided at Dun Tulcha^ 
in the south-west of Kerry, 

Bearran, Cennfaeladh's servant, went then to request Finn^ 
town’s appearance at Tara. Finntann acceded to the request, 
and appeared at the palace, accompanied by eighteen companies 
or bands of men — nine before him, and nine after him — all his 
own descendants. He received a hearty welcome at Tara from 
king and people, and, after resting himself, he related to them 
his own wonderful history, and that of Tara from its very foun- 
dation: — “ That is very good”, said they, when he had finished, 

• and we should like to know from you an instance of the 
tenacity of your own memory”. “ You shall have it”, said he : 

** I passed one day through a wood in West Munster ; I brought 
home with me a red berry of the yew tree, which I planted in the 
vegetable-garden of my mansion, and it grew there until it was 
as tall as a man. I then took it out of the garden, and I planted 
it in the green lawn of my mansion ; and it grew in the centre 
of that lawn until an hundred champions could fit under its 
foliage, and find shelter there from wind, and rain, and cold, 
and iieat. I remained so, and my yew remained so, spending 
our time alike, until at last its leaves all fell off from decay. 

When afterwards I thought of turning it to some profit, I went 
to it and cut it from its stem, and I made from it seven vats, 
seven keeves, and seven stows, and seven churns, and seven 
pitchers, and seven milans [i.e. an uma], and seven medara^ 
with hoops for all. I remained still with my yew- vessels, until 
their hoops all fell off from decay and old age. After this I 
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re-made them, but could only get a keeve out of the rat, and a 
■ ' 8tan out of the keeve, and a mug out of the statif and a cilorn 
[pitcher] out of the mug, and a mildn [an urnd] out of the ciloTn^ 
and a medar out of the mildn; and I leave it to ‘ Almighty God’ ”, 
said he, “ that I do not know where their dust is now, after theif 
dissolution with me from decay”. 

Such is the legendary account of the first manufacture of 
household vessels of yew, valuable at least for the list it con* 
tains of the different household utensils of the earlier ages. 

concerning the lending or pledging 
household of Certain articles of house furniture, that, if they were not re* 
furniture, gtored after one day s notice, a “ smart” fine fell upon the .per- 
sons who ovcrheld them; and among these were the following 
articles : A flesh fork, and a boiler ; a kneading-trough, and a 
sieve ; a wide-mouthed pan, or vat ; a narrow-mouthed barrel, 
or chum ; a mirror, for men and women to view themselves in 
when preparing to attend a fair or assembly ; play-things for 
children, to drive away decline from them, such as “ kittens”, 
“ pups”, balls, “ hui’lies”, etc.; bridles with single and double 
reins; hatchets and forest-axes; the iron reaping-hook of a 
widow’s house, which she had for reaping the straw and rushes 
of her house, and also to cut ivy and holly with ; the chess- 
board of a gentleman’s house; the salt of a farmer’s house; 
griddles, and gridlets, or the small spatulas with which the 
cakes were turned on them ; candlesticks of various kinds ; bel- 
lows and flanges, with which to blow the fire in respectable 
houses; the cilorn y or pitcher with a handle at its side; or the 
milany or medar; and any or all of the seven requisites of a gen- 
tleman’s house, namely, a caldron ; a keeve ; a water-cask, ol* 
bucket ; a pan ; a plough ; a horse-bridle, and a brooch ; and all 
articles manufactured from the yew-tree ; and besides these, all 
beautiful drinking vessels, such as goblets of glass and of silver, 
with cups, mugs, and flagons of bronze, brass, or copper. These 
fines extended to the over-holding or withholding of splendid 
clothes and trinkets, from men and women, at the approach 
of a fair or assembly, as well as to chariots and various other 
things. 

It would be difficult to bring together and arrange in any 
readable order, all the various articles of household furniture, 
domestic economy, and peraonal ornament, to be met with in 
our ancient laws and historical and romantic tales and poems. 
There is, however, a passage in the laws which shows with what 
of a jealous care the arrangements for domestic life were guarded 
by even formal legislation in the olden time. The passage in 
question has reference to the house of a doctor, and pro'^^s afi 
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follows: “ He shall arrange his lawful house ; a house of great i.K<rr. 
work ; it shall not be a dirty, slovenly house ; it shall not be one 
of the three houses; [i.e. a cow-house, pig-house, or sheep- 
house.] There must be four doors upon it ; so that the sick man 
inay* perceive it from all sides; and there must be a stream of 
water passing through its middle’*. 



LECTURE XXIt. 


Stone 
buildings ; 


Cathairs and 
dockaru. 


[DellT*red July l^h, I SW.] 

(Vll.) Of Buildings, Fuhnitdrb, etc.; (continued). Stone buildings; Ca* 
thatra and Clochans ; O’Flaherty’s notice of the Clochans of the Arann Islands ; 
Clochans still existing in those Islands ; Clochans on other islands of the west* 
em coast. Mr. Du Noyer’s account of ancient stone buildings in Kerry ; bis 
ethnological comparisons; summary of his views; apart his speculations, his 

E is important. Different members of the same family had distinct 
s in ancient Erinn. Mr. Du Noyer’s claim to priority in the discovery 
of the stone buildings of Kerry inadmissible ; Mr. B. Hitchcock Md already 
noticed them ; ancient burial grounds also noticed by the latter in the sanle 
district. The two names of “ Cahers” given by Mr. Du Noyer, not ancient ; 
his opinion of the use of Danbeg fort not correct ; this and the other forts 
did not form a line of fortifications. Instance of a bee-hive house or Clochan 
having been built within the Eath of Aileach, Limited use of the term 
Cathairf the same term not always applied to the same kind of building. 
Tale of the dispute about the ^‘champiou’s share*^ Smith’s notice of Slidbh 
Mis and Cathair Conroi; story of the dispute about the champion’s 
share” (continued). The “ guard room” or “ watching seat”. The position 
of Cathair Conroi not exactly ascertained. Story of “ the slaughter of 
Cathair ConraC*. Reference to Cathair Conroi in the tale of ** the Battle of 
Ventry Harbour’*. Modem hypothesis of the inferiority of the Milesians. 
Stone-building in ancient Erinn not exclusivel;^ pre-Milesian. The Aitheach 
Tuath or AuicoUi, The Firbolgs still powerful in the sixth century. Town- 
land names derived from cathairs. No evidence tliat the Milesians were a 
ruder race than their predecessors in Erinn. 


I SHALL conclude the present division of my subiect — that of 
the buildings and domestic furniture of the people of ancien*; 
Erinn — by some observations upon the stone erections of the 
primitive periods of our history, and particularly upon those 
constructed for the purpose of the fortification of the settlement 
of a tribe, or the palace or court of a king, the remains of some 
of which fortunately still exist in a state which allows us, even 
at the present day, to form some conjectures as to the original 
design of their hrst builders. 

The subject of ancient cyclopean architecture — that is, that 
of buildings of stone constructed without mortar or application of 
the mason’s hammer — has for a long time occupied die attention 
of Irish antiquaries, particularly those edifices which are known 
by the names of catnairs and clochans. The cathair was always 
a stone fort or wall of enclosure; while the clochan^ as it is 
called, is a small hut, generally of one chamber, built of un- 
cemented, undressed stones, usually circular, in the form of a 
bee-hive, but sometimes oval or lozenge-shaped, and in a few 
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• i^ist^ces square within though circular without. Both cathairs lhot. 
and chchans are found chiefly, if not exclusively, on the south ^ 

and west coasts of Ireland, and on the islands of these coasts, 
but particularly in the district lying to the west and north of 
the town of Ventry in Kerry. 

The first antiquary who appears to have paid aiw attention . 
to these clochana on the western coast, was Roderick O’Flaherty, 
the author of the Ogygia^ in his Chorographical Description of 
West Connacht, — a work written in the year 1684, and which 
was edited by the late James Hardiman for the Irish Archseo- 
logical Society in 1846. O’Flaherty, in describing the Arann 
Islaiids,. on the coast of Clare, in the Bay of Galway, speaks as 
follows : — 

“ The soil is almost paved over with stones, soe as, in some 
places, nothing is to be seen but large stones with wide open- 
ings between them, where cattle break their legs. Scarce any 
other stones there but limestones, and marble fit for tomb-stones, 
chymney mantel-trees, and high crosses. Among those stones 
is very sweet pasture, so that beefe, veal, mutton, are better and 
earlier in season here than elsewhere; and late there is plenty 
of cheese and tillage-mucking, and corn is the same with the 
sea-side tract. In some places the plow goes. On the shore 
grows samphire in plenty, ringroot or sea-holy, and sea-cabbage. 

Here are Cornish choughs, with red legs and bills. Here are 
ayries of hawkes, and birds which never fly but over the sea ; 
and, therefore, are used to be eaten on fasting-days; to catch 
which people goe down with ropes tyed about them into the 
caves of cliffs by night, and with a candle-light kill abundance 
of them. Here are severall wells and pooles, yet in extraordi- 
nary dry weather, people must turn their cattell out of the 
islands, and the corn failes. They have no fuell but cow-dung 
dryed with the sun, unless they bring turf in from the western 
continent. They have cloghans, a kind of building of stones O’Fiaherty’s 
laid one upon another, which are brought to a roof without any o?* 
manner of moitar to cement them, some of which cabins will 
hold forty men on their floor ; so ancient that no^body knows 
how long agoe any of them was made. Scarcity of wood, and 
store of fit stones, without peradventure found out the first in- 
vention”.^®*^ ^ 

Of the clochana mentioned above by O’Flaherty, several re- «*^*«*J 
main still on the Great or Western Island of Arann; some of the’iBUw^^ . 
them in ruins, and others still in a state of good preservation. 

Of these latter, four or five are to be seen in the immediate 
vicinity of the beautiful little ruined church called Tempall an 
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vjoTjura. Cheaihrair Aluinrit or the “ Church of the Four Beautiful Per- 
sons”. These “ four beautiful persons”, according to the bishw 
Malachias OXadhla, or Kiely (who so informed Father John 
Oolgan, about the year 1 645), were Saint Fursa, Samt Brendan 
of Birr, Saint Conall, and Bearehan. One of these clocliane 

» is in almost perfect preservation ; it is built of dry stones, and 
measures about twenty feet in length, about nine in breadth, and 
nine in height to the top of the arch. It stands north ^d south, 
and had three doors, one at each side, nearly in the middle, and 
one in the east end, and it has a square aperture in the top near 
the south end, made, probably, to answer the purpose of a chim- 
ney. There is a square apartment, now in ruiiM, projecting {jrom 
the south jamb side of the door on the western side of this cloehan, 
with an entrance immediately at the same jamb, on the outside 
of the main building ; but there is no communication with this 
apartment from within. The work of the whole is of the rudest 
and simplest character ; and most probably when it was inhabited 
it must nave been covered with sods, or the interstices at least 
stuffed with moss or mud to keep out the wind. This edifice 
was occupied bj a poor school-master within the memory of some 
people still living on the island ; but it does not appear to have 
undergone any change whatever from its original condition, 
during this or any other occupancy. There are three or four 
other clochans a little to the west of this, but they are now re- 
duced to heaps of min ; still one or two of them appear to have 
been circular, and one of them has Ihe remains of a little porch 
which stood against, and appears even to have entered into, the 
main wall, immediately adjoining the north jamb of the door in 
the east side. There may be many more in this immediate neigh- 
bourhood, but to one so much burdened with lameness as I am, 
it would have been a work of no ordinary trouble to move among 
the rugged rocks and constantly recurring diy stone walls with 
which the place is beset ; and I did not venture to attempt this 
on the occasion of ray late visit to the island. 

There is another clochan, one at least, in more perfect preser- 
vation, situated between Murvey Strand and the Seven Churches 
of Saint Brecan^ on the left hand side of the road ; but I was not 
able to visit it. There is another also, in mins, near Tempall 
Benen, in the eastern part of the island ; and there are some two or 
three, in mins, within the great stone fortress of Dun Concraidh^ 
on the .middle island. 

o^ofu on Besides these clochans on the Arann Islands, there are four 

Wands of the more such edifices of bee-hive form, in ruins, on the island of 

w. coaat Ifiis- Gluaire on the Connacht coast, together with three small 

churches. There are others of them again on Ard-Oilean, or 
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HifeH Island, where Saint Fechin founded a church in the sixth i^Kor. xa^ 
century. The island of Inis-Erca too, near Inis-Bo-Jlnne (now 
Bodin, off the coast of Galway), contains the ruins of an ancient 
church) called Saint Xso’s church, and near it is a cross called 
Le(f'a Flag. On the south shore of this island there is a cave 
called Uaimh Leo, where the saint is said to have passed much ' 
of his time in prayer and meditation. There is here also a ruin 
called Clochan Leo, in which he is said to have dwelt. Coming 
back a^in southward, we find a clochan of the bee-hive shape 
on the Bishop's Island, a little to the west of the mouth of the 
bay of Kilkee on the Clare coast. I know this island well from 
my, earliest boyhood, and have seen the clochan from the main- 
land, from which the island is distant but a short space ; but I 
have never been on the island, and can only speak of the pre- 
cise form of the “ bishop’s house”, as it is popularly called, on the 
authority of the fishermen, who are almost the only persons able 
to climb the steep precipitous cliffs which wall it in. I may here 
mention that the name clochan for this, or indeed for any other 
kind of habitation, is not known in any part of the county of 
Clare that I am aware of. 

I have been induced to go thus minutely into an account of Jr. Da 
these curious old edifices, on account of some statements made ac%ant of 
by Mr. George V. Du Noyer in a paper read by him before bufidingsfn* 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, at 
its meeting in Dublin iB||1857.<**^ The preface to Mr. Du 
Noyer’s paper is so short that it will occupy less time and 
space to give it as it stands than if I were to make any ana- 
lysis of it. 

• “ The earliest vestiges”, says Mr. Du Noyer, “ which are still 
in existence, of any dwellings of the inhabitants of Ireland, con- 
sist generally of a simple circular mound of earth, surrounded 
by one or more fosses and earthen ramparts ; but they- are for the 
most part so defaced by time, that archaeologists nave passed 
them by as undeserving of attention. When, however, we find 
stone buildings of an equally remote period occurring in groups, 
surrounded by a massive circular wall, as if intended for warlixe 
defences, and in detached houses comprising one, two, or three 
apartments, more or less circular in plan, and all evincing con- 
siderable skill and ingenuity in their designs, the^ investigation 
of them is attended with no little interest; for it may throw 
some light on the social condition of a race who occupiea Ireland 
at a period so remote, that scarcely a trace of their arts has been 

(«> *« On the remams of ancient Stone-bmlt Fortresses and HahkcOions occur- 
ring to the West of Dingle^ county ofKerry^*, and imblii^ed in the fifty-seventh 
number of the Journal of the Archaeologtcm Instkute, 

5 B 
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preserved to us, and even their specific name as a people has 
not been rescued from oblivion. 

“ It was my good fortune”, he continues, “ in the summer of 
1856, while engaged on the Geological Survey of Ireland in the 
Dingle promontory, to meet with an extensive group of shch , 
buildings. They are known as Cahers and Cloghauns/**^ ^d 
had till then escaped the notice both of tourists and antiquaries. 
These buildings, amounting probably to seventy or eighty in 
number, are in the parishes oi Ventry, Ballinvogher, and Dun- 
quin, and occupy, in groups as well as singly, the narrow and 
gently sloping plateau which extends along the southern base 
of Mount Eagle, from Dunbeg fort or Caher on the east to .the 
village of Coumeenolc on the west, a distance of three miles. 
An ancient bridle-path, still in use, winds along the slope of the 
hill near the northern limit, and was near the original road which 
led to them. They occur principally in the townland of Fahan ; 
hence the collection of buildings which I am about to describe, 
may with propriety be called the ancient Irish city of Fahan. 
Proceeding west from the coast-guard station at Ventry, along 
the bridle-road just alluded to, at a short distance south-east of 
Fahan village, we arrive at a group of small Cloghaims, or bee- 
hive shaped huts, which appear to have served as an outpost, 
to guard the place on that side from any hostile surprise ; and 
close to them, nearer to the sea, are two groups of standing stones 
called gallauns, which mark the ca^pm limit of the city. 

“ The Caher or fort of Dunbeg j^tle fort], which protected 
the city of Fahan on the east, is the first of these structures which 
requires a detailed description. By reference to the map it will 
be seen that it lies due south of the present village of Fahan ois 
the sea coast. This remarkable fort has been formed by sepa- 
rating the extreme point of an angular headland from the main 
shore by a massive stone-wall, constructed without cement, from 
15 to 25 feet in thickness, and extending 200 feet in length 
from cliflf to cliff*. This wall is pierced near its middle by a 
passage, which is flagged overhead, the doorway to which is at 
present 3 feet 6 inches high, 2 feet wide at top, and 3 feet at 
its present base, having a lintel of 7 feet in length ; as the pas- 
sage recedes from the doorway it widens to 8 feet, and be- 
comes arched overhead ; to the right hand, and constructed in 
the thickness of the wall, is a rectangular room — perhaps a 
guard-room — measuring about 10 feet by 6 feet, and communi- 

(3») Caher signifies a circular wall of dry masonry, as well as a fort or stone 
house of large size. Cloghaun^ as here used means, a hut or house formed of 
dry niasonry, with the room or rooms dome-shaped, having each stone over 
lapping the other, and terminating in a ungle stone**. 
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oating with the passa^ by means of a low square opening, l«ct. xkiu 
opposite to which, in the passage, is a broad bench-like seat; a 
i 3 econd guard-room, similar to uie one just described, has been 
constructed in the thickness of the wall on the left hand of the 
mabi entrance, but unconnected with it, the access to this being 
from the area of the fort through a low square opening”.^**^ 

Further on Mr. Du Noyer gives us a little of that kind 
speculative ethnology which now ^ too commonly passes for etSSIgicai 
science, and which many writers, too superficial to follow out 
the true and only method by which archaeology, like all other 
sciences, can progress, namely, patient research and careful in- 
duction from facts, usually indulge in to the great injury of true 
knowledge. As I shall have to notice these speculations of Mr. 

Du Noyer, I cannot avoid adding the following extract from his 
paper; “ The smallness of the sleeping-chambers and of the en- 
trances leading into them is very remarkable ; indeed this addi- 
tion to the Cloghaun is a singular feature in the habits of the 
people who used them. Taking both into account, we may sup- 
pose that the attainment of warmth by animal heat was the chief 
object they had in view in their construction; if so, it at once 
lowers them to the scale of the Esquimaux, whose circular In- 
gloe, or stone huts, closely resemble the smaller and more insig- 
nificant of our Cloghauns ; indeed the resemblance may go even 
yet further, for it is likely that in many instances there were 
long covered stone passages, conducting to the door of the Clogh- 
aun, similar in design to the long, low, and straight stone pas- 
sages, covered with sods, which lead into the winter Ingloe. 

When we consider what an important addition to our comfort 
4s a chamber set apart for sleeping in, no matter how small it 
may be, we are surprised to find that so few of the Cloghauns have 
this important addition to them; it is sufficient, however, to 
know that such was sometimes required, and we may regard this 
fact as evincing some degree of refinement in a peopfe whose 
habits must have been rude and simple”. 

These conclusions of Mr. Du Noyer’s amount simply to this : 
that some of the ancient Irish people built beehive-shaped houses “ ^ 
of stone, without cement, sometimes of small, and sometimes of 
comparatively large dimensions, for at this day sixty men might 
stand together on the floor of some of them ; that some of these 
round houses were divided into two or three apartments ; that 
some of the apartments were pretty large, and some small ; and 
that in some of the buildings there was no second apartment at 
all. The additional apartments in the former class of buildings 
were believed by Mr. Du Noyer to be sleeping-rooms ; and taking 
See Introduction, Figs. 56, 57, and 58. 
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t^KCT. xxii. gmaUeBt of them for his rule, he delicately concludes that (he 
' sleeping parties were composed of savages of both sexes, hud- 
dled together promiscuously for the purposes of animal warmth ; 
a u d then, arguing from this assumed fact, he at once leaps to the 
conclusion that such a people must have been lower even than, 
the poor Esq^uimaux of North America in the scale of human 
civilization. Then again, this estimate of the people being taken 
for granted, he deems it conclusive as to the remote antiquity 
of &ese dwellings, and of the people who built them ; pd he 
imhesitatingly assures us accordingly, that neither the buildings 
nor the builders have any place in our oldest traditions or his- 
torical documents. ^ * 

It is sufficient to summarize, as I have just done, the conclu- 
sions to which Mr. Du Noyer has arrived, to show how illogical 
and gratuitous they are. It would surely be a waste of time, 
and not very complimentary to the reader’s intelligence, to dis- 
prove them. Indeed I would not have noticed them at all, only 
that the passage affords an admirable example of the modem 
ethnological theories put forward with such parade bj^ popular 
writers. Apart from tnese absurd ethnological comparisons, Mr. 
Du Noyer’s paper is a valuable and important contribution to 
Irish topographical archaeology, illustrated as it is by admirable 
drawings. 

In all the civilized countries in the world there have been, 
and must continue to be, two extremes of society, one high and 
one low ; and to judge of the high by the low is what no man 
of intell^ence would think of. And so, in the case of the edi- 
fices at Glennfahan, if we find the house of one apartment, we 
also find, alongside of it, perhaps, the strong cathair enclosing 
within it two, three, four, or more, small and large houses ; but 
we are not to infer from this fact that these enclosed houses were 
m^ercof different families; for we have distinct statements 

theisme in our ancient records that different members of the same family 
had distinct houses, and not apartments within the same rath^ 
honaes. dun^ OT cathttiv; that the lord or master had a sleeping- 
house, his wife a sleeping-house, his sons and daughters, if he 
had such, separate sleeping-houses, and so on, besides places of 
reception for strangers and visitors. 

No er“s ^ presently refer to the buildings described by Mr. Du 
ciafmi Noyer, but before doing so I must correct a mistake which he 

priority m^e regarding the first discovery of the stone buildings of 

the Dingle promontory. The mistake occurs in the following 
note which ne has appended to his paper : “ In reply to some 
remarks which have reached me relative to the bee-nive houses 
of the county of Kerry and other districts, especially in the west 
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o£*lreland, I feel called upon to state distinctly that, until I lbqt- xxh. 
examined and sketched the Fahan buildings, in the summer of 
1856, they had lain unkno^vn to, or at least undescrlbed by, any 
tourist or antiquary ; even that acute observer and recorder of 
so many of the pre-historic relics of the Dingle promontory, the 
*late lamented Mr. Hitchcock, passed them by without exami- 
nation”. 

Now,in justice to the late lamented Richard Hitchcock, it must notj^u- 
be said that Mr. Du Noyer does not here deal quite fairly with 
him. It is true that Mr. Hitchcock did not write, or at least did 
not publish, any description of the Clochana at Ventry ; but on 
the other hand it is certain that he did not pass them by with- 
out* examination. Mr. Hitchcock’s antiquarian researches were 
chiefly, if not wholly, confined to the discovery and sketching 
of stones with ogham inscriptions, and these he md discover, and 
preserve in sketches, with wonderful industry and accuracy. His 
too inadequate means, and the impossibility of his absenting him- 
self long from his official duties in Dublin, could not, of course, 
permit him such opportunities and so much time for collateral 
examinations, as Mr. Du Noyer enjoyed in the fulfilment of his 
professional duties on the Geological Survey of Ireland ; but that 
Mr. Hitchcock saw, and, I believe, examined them, is beyond 
dispute. For, in a manuscript book of “ notes on oghamit \ in 
Mr. Hitchcock’s handwriting, deposited with his other books 
after his death in the Royal Irish Academy, by his widow, we 
find at page 103, where he is describing the ogham on the 
Dunmore stone in the townland of Coumeenvole, the following 
words : — “ The locality of this ogham inscription appears on 
^heet 52 of the Ordnance Survey of the county [of Kerry], 
where the stone is named * monumental pillar’. Cloghauna are 
very numerous to the south-east, and there are also a few calvr Ancient 
ragh burial grounds. The townlands of Coumeenole, South 
Glanfahan and Fahan, at the sea-side, are actually filled with 
clog1umnB'\ aietrict. 

This note was written in the year 1850, and I think it shows 
clearly enough that Mr. Hitchcock not only discovered, the 
“ cloghauns” at Ventry, but discovered among, or about them, 
what appears to have escaped Mr. Du Noyer’s notice, at least 
some few cealluracha, that is, sites of ancient churches ancTburial 
grounds. And it is not at all improbable that all these beehive The buu- 
houses described by Mr. Du Noyer were in fact but the cells of dl»TCribed 
Christian hermits, like all the other buildings of the same class 
known along the western coast of Ireland. It is quite clear, how- ggSltfi. 
ever, that the Glenfahan “ city”, so called, has not yet received ° • 

a thorough antiquarian examination ; and until it sh^ have been- 
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iiBOT. XXII. properly investigated, I do not wish to be understood as expres- 
sing aiw positive opinion upon this conjecture. 

The names of Noyer has recovered but two names of “ cahcrs” among 

b?S?. the gfoup at Ventry, and both these names, in the form in which 
anient. he puts them, are grammatically inaccurate : one is cahemamac^ 
tirech, which he translates “the stone fort of the wolves”; and 
the other, caher-fada cin-doTaiSf or the “long fort of the doors”. 
These are certainly names cither entirely modern, or else inac- 
curately taken down. I cannot, however, examine them further 
at present, and shall therefore return to the immediate subject 
of this lecture. 

The fort of In the first place, there is nothing extraordinary or peculiar, 

nor anything necessarily implying a very remote antiquity, in 
the “ caher” or Fort of Dun-heg (a word which signifies the 
little dun or fort), on which Mr. Du Noyer expatiates so warmly, 
and which evidently received its name of Dun-heg to distinguish 
it from Dun-m6r (or the great fort), also described by Mr. Du 
Noyer. The latter was congtructed in a manner exactly like it, 
by drawing a thick wall or mound of earth, lined with stones pn 
the inside, across the narrow neck of another point of land which 
projects into the Atlantic ocean about three miles or so due- west 
from the Dun-heg^ a point which forms, I may observe, the most 
western point of laud in Europe. 

NJv?Aview Noyer believes that the Dun-heg fort in the east was 

of the use of intended as a protection to the supposed “ city” of Fahan, which 
noTcorrec^ thinks lay scattered over a distance of three miles west from 
it ; but he gives no place in the protective idea to the Dun-jn6r 
fort which is at tlie other end of the line, although it is quite 
clear that the idea which suggested the erection of the one must 
have suggested the erection of the other ; and if the idea of both 
was the protection of the presumed “ city”, there was a very 
lamentable defect in the design, for, whilst one or both ends of 
the “ city” may have had the benefit of protection from one or 
both of the forts, the whole sea and land lines in front and rear 
of the “ city” were left without any protection whatever. It 
cannot, of course, be supposed that a stronghold erected on a 
point of land projecting considerably into the sea beyond the 
front line, and at one end of the presumed “ city”, could have 
formed any possible protection to it, while its front and rear were 
quite exposed by water and land ; and the same objection holds 
goofi as regards the Great Fort at the other end. 
otitr ftSts*® These forts in fact ^ere not intended for the immediate pro- 

dld not form tection of anything but what happened to be permanently (or at 
of eyents occasionally, in time of danger) kept or placed within 
tionfj* ^heir walls^ If the fort of Dun-heg had been multiplied into a 
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line of forts or “ caHers”, or continued into such a wall as formed xxtt, 

itself, but carried on northwards from it to the harbour of Sinei*- 
wick, that is, across the entire neck of the head-land, theu, indeed 
would there have been a protection for the inhabitants of Fahan, 
as well as for all the others within this line. Again, there is not 
anything in the character of these particular cathairs and cloch- 
ana to warrant the conclusion that they belong to an age of an 
antiquity beyond our historic period. And it can be shown from 
the most ancient historical authorities 'which we possess, that the 
two kinds of building to be found at Glenn Fahan, namely, the 
stone forts now called “ cahers”, and the bee-hive stone houses 
found within them, now called chchana, have their types in one 
of the most ancient buildings — indeed the most ancient now 
identified — in Ireland, namely that of Aileach in the county of 
Donegal, of which I have already spoken. 

This ancient Rath di Aileach, as you may remember, was ori- 
finally built by orders of the Daghda Mot — the great king of the o? 
the Tuatha DS Dananns — -around the sepulchre of nis son, four- 
teen hundred years it is supposed before the Christian era. We 
are told that the work was performed by his two caisleora, or 
stone-castle-builders, namely Garhhan and Imcheall. Garhhan 
is recorded to have shaped and chipped the stones, while Imcheall 
set them all round the house, until the laborious work was fin- 
ished, and until the top of the house called that of the “ groan- 
ing hostages” was closed by a single stone. This house was one 
of those within the circle of the great rath, which contained, of 
course, all the various houses or buildings requisite for the esta- 
blishment of the king even of a very comparatively small num- 
ber of subjects ; the whole ending with that very necessary ap- 
pendage to a king’s palace in those days, a house or prison for 
hostages and pledges. As this house is described as having been 
closed at the top with one stone, there can be no doubt of the 
shape of it, — a Aiape which was probably common to it #ith all 
the others. 

And here, as to the name of cathair: it is remarkable that in 
the old poem already quoted, as well as in several other pieces in catAair. ‘ 
prose and verse which refer to this ancient structure (“ the senior 
or parent of all the edifices of Erinn”, as the poem calls it) — 
this stone building never goes by the name of cathair. The old 
poem calls it alternately rath, and dun, and even caislen,^ or 
castle, but never cathair; nor do we find any other edifice of ^e 
early Firholgs, Tuatha DS Danann, OI^Milq^ians, Galled a cathair, 
except in one instance alone, where it is stated in an ancient poem 
that Tara was called Cathair Crofin in the time of the Tuetthet^ 

D6 Danann. And this fact holds good even to a comparatively ' 
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xa:n. late period as regards the JFHrholgs, On their return to Eiinn 
•Rafter an absence of several hundred years, after the battle of 
Magh Tuireadh (under the designation of the Clann Z/moir), the 
people of this race received liberty from A.iliU and Medhh^ the 
ting and queen of Connacht, to settle in the western half and 
on wie sea-board of the present counties of Galway and Clare, 
as well as in the Arann Islands. And here, where they raised 
for themselves, as on the Arann Islands, those enormous fortress^ 
of stone, some of which remain in wonderful preservation to this 
day, these fortresses were never called cathairs; and those on the 
Arann Islands are still, as well as in all ancient times, called dunsy 
and named after their respective builders or owners, as Dun- 
jEnghuis and Dun-Ochailly on the great island, and Dun- Chon- 
chraidh^ on the middle island. There is also, indeed, on the 
great island, another most ancient fortress, bearing the name of 
no particular person, but called simply Duhh- Chathair^^^ or the 
“ Black Caihair". These are all built of stone, and I imagine 
simply because no other material could be procured on those 
rocky islands. 

It is remarkable that there are no clochanSf or bee-hive houses, 
remaining around any of these great forts, whilst they are found 
with the Christian churches; save that there are some traces of 
the ruins of such edifices within the area o£ Dun- Conchraidh on 
the middle island ; though whether they were of the same date 
as the fortress cannot now be ascertained. 

It may be remembered that the period to which the erection 
of these edifices is referred by all our old writings, is the century 
immediately preceding the Incarnation. And to show that in 
those ancient times this people were not wedded to any parti- 
cular descriptive names for their residences we find from the 
same authorities, that others of the Clann Umoir gave other 
names to their residences, as in the case of Daolach^ who, with 
Endachj his brother, settled on the river Davil (on the coast 
of Burren, in the county of Clare), whose dwelling was called 
Teach Eandaich^ literally EandacK^ House ; and this house was 
most undoubtedly built of stone, since other materials are as 
scarce in the district as in Arann; and as it was intended 
for a fortress as well as a residence, it must have been of large 
dimensions, and could not, therefore, have been of the bee-hive 
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( 36 ) This Dubh Chathair would seem to be a common modem name, like Mr. 
Du Noyer’s “ Port of the doors”, etc. This fortress is not apparently coeval 
with the others on the islands : why has it no name ? The name could not 
have been lost, any more than the others. 

Just as at the present day large mansions, some of them castellated, are 
called “ halls^ ” houses”, “ courts”, “ manors”, etc. Cathair is like the Frendi 
cAolsau (a castle or grand residence). 
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shap^l This house is not now known, as far as I am aware, lect. xxtl 
though the locality still bears the ancient name of Daolaclu 

Wnile, however, we have no account of stone-built cities, 

V towns, or even villages, in ancient Erinn, it is yet certain that 
wherever the provincial king, or the chief and leader of a terri- 
toty, as well as the head of a tribe, had his residence, it was sur- 
roipided by a town or village, as the case might be ; and that 
the houses were built of such materials as were most convenient 
and compatible with the position and resources of the inhabi- 
tants. And we may, I think, also reasonably suppose, if we do 
not actually believe it, that wherever the requirements of posi- 
tion,, or the peculiar taste of an individual chief or tribe, made 
stone the material of the “ head-house” of the territory, there 
the houses of the next in importance at least, if not all the houses 
of the tribe which must have surrounded it, were built, if pos- 
sible, of the same material. 

As an instance of the character and condition of the rfwn, 
rathf or cathair^ in very ancient times, I may be permitted to 
give you here a short extract from an ancient tract preserved in 
^eabliar na h- Uidhre^ a manuscript of about the eleventh cen- 
tury, preserved in the Royal Irish Academy, and so often quoted 
in the course of these lectures. The story from which I am 
about to quote is one which grew out of that Bricrind's Feasts 
already described. 

Cuohulainn, Conall Cearnach^ and Laeghaire Buadhach were Taieof the 
the great leading champions of Ulster at the period of, as well aioume 
as a short time previous to, the Incarnation. Between these “ 

three knights of the Royal Branch of Ulster there had been for 
a Jong time a dispute as to which of them was best entitled to 
what was called the curadh-mir, or “ champion’s share” at table 
at all tho great feasts and solemnities of the province. After 
having submitted their case together with their respective claims, 
to several parties for arbitration, but without success, they were 
at last advised to repair to the cathair^ or mansion of Curoi 
Mac DdirCf king of West Munster. And this cathair was 
situated on a shoulder of a high mountain which is said to be 
called even to this day Cathair Conroi, and which is a part of 
Sliabh MiSy situated on the peninsula which separates the bay 
of Tralee on the north from the bay of Dingle or Castlemaine 
on the south, in the county of Kerry. 

As to this mountain. Smith in his History of Kerry, publish^ JotlSi "f 
in the year 1766, and at page 156, says: “On the top of thisSttaSA^s*. 
mountain is a, circle of massy stones, laid one on the other in 
the manner of a Danish intrenchment : several of them are from 
eigth to ten cubical feet, but they are all very rude. 
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i-ECT.xxn. “From the situation of the place, it resembles a beacon or 
place of guard to alarm the country ; but from the prodigious 
size of the stones, it rather seems to be a monument of some great 
action performed near this place, or perhaps a sepulchral trophy 
raised over some eminent person. ^ ^ ^ 

“ This piece of antiquity stands on the summit of a conical 
mountain, which is more than seven hundred yards above ^the 
level of the sea, and forms a kind of peninsula between two very 
fine bays. The country people, from the height and steepness of 
it, and the largeness of the stones, will have it to be the work and 
labour of a giant, and it seems indeed wonderful how human 
strength, unassisted by engines, could possibly raise stories of 
such a prodigious weight to the summit of so steep and high a 
mountain”. 

Dr. Smith adds two notes, one on the way in which stones 
of enormous size and weight were carried, in comparatively mo- 
dern times, in other parts of the world, for purposes and to situa- 
tions similar to the present ; and in the other note he gives from 
Keting’s History of Ireland, the popular but ancient story of the 
destruction of this formidable fortress. 
dfSJte^ But to return to our story. The three contending champions 
about the of Ulster set out from Emania, and in due time arrived at Cathair 
siuue’" con-* Convoi. CuToi, the lord of the fortress, was not at home on their 
ti med. arrival, being absent on a foreign expedition, so that the visitors 
were received by his wife, the beautiful Blathnaid, When night 
came the lady told the three knights that when her husband was 
leaving home he acquainted her with this intended visit, and re- 
quested that they should keep watch over his palace during their 
sojourn, — each in turn to watch a night, according to seniorily. 
This request was at once acceded to ; and Laeghaire Buadhachy 
the eldest of the three, undertook the watch for the first night. 

After tliis the story proceeds in an exaggerated strain of fable ; 
but even in the midst of the greatest extravagance of incident, 
it contains so many details of the form and the various appur- 
tenances of an ancient fortified mansion, that I believe 1 shall 
best make use of the piece by translating a portion of it with all 
its extravagance, just as it stands in the original: — 

Laeghaire Buadhach then went to the watching the first night, 
because he was the senior of the three of them. He was in the 
warder’s seat after that until the end of the night, when he saw 
a champion away from him as far as his eye could reach, on the 
sea to the west, coming towards him. Huge, and ugly, and hater 
ful appeared this champion to him, for it seemed to him that his 
head reached the sky in height, and he could plainly see the r 
broad expanse of the ocean between his legs. The phantom 
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came towards him, with only his two handsful of oak sapling, lbot. axii. 
and each bare pole of them was sufficient to make the swingle- story of the 
tree of a plough, and no pole of them required the repetition of JbJSfthe 
the one stroke of the sword by which it was cut from its stem. 

He threw one of these branches at Laeghaire^ but Laeghaire tinuedl 
evaded it. He repeated this twice or thrice, but none of them 
reached LaeghaMs body or shield. Laeghaire cast at him a 
spear, but it did not reach him. He stretched his arm towards 
Laeghaire then, and the arm was so long that it reached over the 
three ridges that were between them at the casting, and he then 
grasped him in his hand. Though large and though portly a 
man yas Laeghaire, he fitted in the one hand of the man whom 
he encountered, with as much ease as would a child of one year 
old ; and he pressed him between his two palms, in the same way 
that a chessman is pressed in a groove. When at length he was 
half dead in that way, he threw a cast of him over the cathair 
from without, so that he fell upon the bench at the door of the 
royal house fwithin], and the cathair was not opened for that 
purpose at all. The other two champions and all the inhabi- 
tants of the cathair thought it was by a leap over the cathair 
that he came from without, in order to leave the watching to the 
other men. They spent that d^ together till the evening, when 
the watch hour came, when Conall Cearnach went out to the 
warder’s seat, because he was older than Cuchulainn; but he met 
with exactly the same adventure which Laeghaire met with on 
the previous night. The third night came, and Cuchulainn took 
his place in the warder’s seat. This was precisely the night upon 
which the three green men of Seiscenn Uairbeoil, and the three 
Buagelltaigh [or itinerant cow'keepers] of Bregia, and the three 
sons of the musical Dornmar, had appointed to come to the 
cathair. It was, too, the night which had been prophesied that 
the monster which inhabited the lake near the cathair would 
devour the occupants of the whole establishment, both man and 
beast. Cuchulainn, however, continued to watch throughout the 
night, and he experienced many mishaps. When midnight came, 
he heard a loud noise approach : * Speak, speak !’ said CmcAm- 
lainn ; ‘ whoever are there, let them speak if fiiends, let them at- 
tack if foes’* Thereupon there was set up a fearful shout at him. 
Cwhulainn sprang upon them then, so that it was dead the nine 
men came to the ground. He then cut off their heads and placed 
them near him in the watching-seat. Suddenly nine more shouted 
at him ; but, to make the story short, he killed the three times 
nine plunderers in the same manner, and he heaped up their 
heads and iheir arms in one heap in the same place. He kept 
his place after that till the end of the night, tired, weary, and 
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1 .ECT. xxn. fatigued, when he heard the uprising of the lake, as if it 
story of the the noise of a great sea. His ardour induced kim, notwithstand- 
aboiathe mg his great fatigue, to go to see the cause of the OTeat no^ 
which he had heard, and he presently perceived the tumult 
tinned. which the monster had produced. It appeared to him that 'there 
were thirty cubits of it above the lake. It then raised itself up 
into the air, and sprang towards the cathair; and it so opened 
its jaws that the vat of a king’s house might enter them. He 
ICuckulainn] then executed his foi^m-chleas, and sprang up [in 
tfie air too], and with the velocity of a twisting- wheel flew 
around the monster. He closed his two hands around its neck 
then, and then directed one of them to its mouth and do^n its 
throat, and tore the heart out of it. He then cast it from him 
upon the ground, and he plied its sword upon it, cutting it to 
pieces, and carried its head to the watching-seat, where he placed 
It along with the other heads. 

“ Cuchulainn took some rest after these mighty exploits, im- 
til the dawn of the morning, when he saw the great phantom 
coming from off the western sea towards him”. But, without 
repeating details, it is sufficient for our present purpose to state, 
that his good fortune and his stout heart and arm stood to him 
on this occasion as it did in his previous encounters, and that 
he overthrew the phantom giant, as he did the rest of the ene- 
mies of CuroU^ court. 

Our hero then bethought him that his companions, who pre- 
ceded him in the wardersnip the two previous nights, must have 
jumped over the wall of the cathair^ as they had been seen to 
fall from the air within, when cast over by the giant, and he de- 
termined not to be outdone by them in this stupendous feat. 
The story then goes on in the same extravagant style of lan- 
guage which we meet in the tale of the battle of MaghrRath 
(published by the Archaeological Society), and in many other 
such pieces, as follows; 

“ He attempted twice to leap over, but he failed. ‘ Alas T 
said he, ‘ that 1 have taken so much trouble hitherto to secure 
the “ Champion’s share”, and to lose it now by failing to take 
the leap which the other knights have accomplished’. What 
Cuchulainn did at these words was this: He would fly &om 
where he stood, at one time, until his face would come plump 
against the cathair. At another time he would spring up into 
the air, so that he could see all that was within the cathair* 
At another time he would fall down and sink to his knees in 
the ground, from the pressure of his ardour and his strength. 
At another time he would not disturb the dew from the top of 
the grass, from the buoyancy of his spirit, and the velocity 
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of his motion, and the vehemence of his action, such was the 
bounding fury into which he had been excited. At last, in 
one of these furious fits he flew over the cathair from without aiSS the ^ 
and alighted in the middle of the cathair within, at the door of 
the yoyal house ; and the place [or print] of his two feet remains 
still in the flag which is in the middle of the cathair^ where it 
stood at the door of the royal house. He entered the house 
then, and heaved a deep sigh: upon which Blathnaid, the 
daughter of Midir and wife of Curoi, said : ‘ That is not a sigh 
after treachery’, said she ; * it is a sigh after victory and tri- 
un^h’. The daughter of the king of Firfalgia indeed knew what 
dimqultics had beset Cuchulainn on that night. They had not 
been long there after that when they saw Curoi entering the 
house, having with him the battle suits of the three nines Cu- 
chulainn had slain, together with their heads and the head of 
the monster. He said then — after having put all the heads 
down on the floor of the house : * The youth whose trophies of 
one night are all these’, said he, ^ is a youth most qualified to keep 
perpetual watch over a king’s dun\ And Curoi then awarded 
Cuchulainn the * Champion’s share* at all the feasts of Ulster, 
and to his wife precedence of all the ladies of Ulster, at feasts, 
fairs, and assemblies, the queen of the province excepted”. 

I have not, as will be seen, been deterred by the wildness 
of this very ancient tale from quoting directly from the origi- 
nal, as much of it as bears directly on the condition and circum- 
stances of this ancient cathair ^ of the existence and rational his- 
tory of which there cannot be the least doubt. 

It is of some importance in the discussion on ancient stone 
edifices, to find still in existence one not only of undoubted 
authenticity, but even preserving through ages down even to 
the present d^ the name of the man for whom it was built, as 
well as that of the man who built it ; for in the list of builders 
in stone who were attached to certain^great men, already quoted 
from the Book of Leinster, Gingdom is set down as Curoi Mac- 
Ddir^'s caisUoir^ or stone-builder. 

The description of this cathair when occupied is important. The “ guard 
in as far as it explains on authority the actual use and intention ^‘‘S^Sching 
of those small internal and external chambers, the ruins of which 
are found among the “ cahers” and cloghauns^* represented in 
Mr. Du Noyer’s beautiful plates, and to some of which he pro 
perly gives the names of “ guard rooms”. One of these des- 
cribed in connection with Cathair Conroi is called a suidhe- 
faire, or ** watching-seat”, and was one of those situated outside 
the wall. 

The royal mansion of Curoi Mac Ddir^, king of West Mun- 
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i.ECT>xxtr. ster, wHicli stood in the middle of this once great cathair\ was, 
no doubt, one of considerable dimensions, and built of stone ; 
but unfortunately, as no trace of it is known to remain now, and 
as no precise description of it is given in our story, we are left 
to guess that it was probably a building somewhat of the size 
and form of the house of the royal branch at Emania^ or of t;he 
house in Rath Cruachain which I have already described. *E\i^en 
exact situation of the historic Cathair Conroi has not been 
Conro< not Satisfactorily ascertained ; although Dr. Charles Smith iti’' his 
SiStoedf' History of Kerry, already quoted, places it on the very sumnait 
of a conical mountain of that name, and describes by this title 
the highest of the Siiahh Mis range, a mountain 2,100 feet ajbove 
the level of the sea. This, however, could scarcely be correct, 
as no human dwelling, much less the fortified palace of a king, 
would be placed in so inaccessible a position. And, therefore, 
the heaps of large stones which Dr. Smith mentions as exist- 
ing on the top of this mountain, if they be ancient remain? at all, 
must probably be those of a ruined sepuichi*al monument, and 
not those of Curoi^ Cathair, 

On the Ordnance Survey map Cathair Conroi is marked but 
at an elevation of one thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
and at or near the source of the little river Finnghlais^ which 
runs down the side of the mountain and falls into the bay of 
~ * * ‘ ‘1 certainly be the 

to the old topo- 
professes to give 
the origin of the name of this stream. And as this story too has 
reference to Cathair Conroi^ and as the substance of it, given 
in a few words, may enable some one who hears or reads them 
to identify with certainty the site of this famous cathair^ I shall 
briefly narrate it here. 

We have seen before how graciously the lady king 

Curoi Mac DdMs wife, had received the three rival champions 
of Ulster at her court, and -liow warmly Curoi himself, on his 
return home, had eulogized CuchulainrC^ valour in guarding his 
court. Yet, notwithstanding these commendations from Curoi^ 
there existed an old cause of dissension between him and Cuchu-^ 
lainn. Curoi^ wife, the beautiful Blathnaid^ was the daughter 
of Midir, king of the island of Firfalgia^ which some pf our old 
writers say was a name for the present Isle of Mann. In a suc- 
cessful attack made on this island by the chief heroes of Ulster, 
headed by Cuchulainn, and assistedf by Curoi Mae Ddird, who 
joined them in disguise as a simple champion, the chief prize 
among the spoils obtained was the king’s daughter, thisi lady 
Blathnaid, Accordingly, on the return of the party to Ulster, 


iralee near its western extremity, ihis woul( 
story of the proper position for Cathair Conroi, according 
name o?the* graphical tract called the Dinnseanchas, which 
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Cudhulamdf on the division of the spoils claimed the fair prin- 
cess as his share. To this, however, Curoi Mae Ddir4 objected, 
end said that, as the highest exploit connected with the assault 
^ on Midir's court had been performed by him (Curoi) ^ he thought 
* it but, fair that he should carry off the highest prize. A combat 
eYisiied, in which Curoi' a more mature strength, joined with equal 
military skill, prevailed over the more youthful Cuchulaind, The 
latter was left vanquished on the field, tied hand-and-foot, and his 
long hair cut off close to the back of his head by the sword of his 
proud conqueror. Curoi and his beautiful captive set out then, 
and arrived in due time at the famous Cathair on Sliahh Mia* 

It does not appear that Cuchulaind had any subsequent know- 
ledge of the fate of thei fiiir captive until he saw her in the court 
of her husband; and it* seems that it was then for the first time 
that he discovered who his victorious antagonist for her posses- 
sion had been, as Curoi had gone on the expedition completely 
disguised. It would seem, however, that some understanding 
of a friendly nature sprang up between Cuchulaind and his fair 
hostess during his short sojourn at her court, from what we are 
told in the old story of Orgain Cathrach Chonrai (or “ the Slaugh- 
ter of Cathair Chonrai”) ^ which was one of the Great Stories the 
ollamh was accustomed and bound to relate before the king. In 
this old story we are told that, in some time after the visit of 
the three Ulster knights to Cathair Chonrai^ the lady Blathnaid 
sent a secret message to Cuchulaind^ inviting him to come at an 
appointed time, and well attended, to the foot of the hill upon 
which her court was situated, and to stop at an appointed place 
on the brink of the river which flowed down by the Cathair ^ until 
he should see its waters changing colour, and then rapidly to 
ascend the mountain to the Cathair, where she would contrive 
to place her husband, unarmed, in his absolute power. All 
this was done accordingly ; and Cuchulaind had not remained 
long watching the flowing water of the^river, until he saw it sud- 
denly change in colour from dark to white. This change of 
colour was produced by the spilling^of several tubs of milk into 
the stream, where it passed by the Cathair, by orders of the 
lady Blaithnaid; and soon this silent message informed Cuchu- 
laind that all was ready. 

Cuchulaind immediately ascended to the Cathair, which he 
found, atetwas promised to him, open and unguarded. He 
found the royal mansion within'in the same condition ; and, on 
entering that, the lady Blathnaid sitting on a couch by the side 
of her hiisband, who lay asleep with his head in her kp, his 
sword ani spears hanging on a rack over the couch. Cuchu- 
laind'a first care jw'aa to secure the sword and spears; and then 

TOL II. ' 6 


LBCT.XXit 


Story of “the 
Slaaghter of 
Cathair 
Chonrai". 
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ixct.xxm giving the sleeping warrior a smart prick of his sword in«t]^e side, ' 

to awaken him so that it should not be said he slew himwfeile , 

in his sleep — he cut off his head. 

The court was next stripped of all its valuables ; and Cucku- ^ 
laind with the treacherous Blathnaid, taking with them a quan- 
tity of rich spoils gathered from all parts of the world, returned 
in safety to iflster. If the stream which passed by CatMUir Chon^ 
rai had received a name before this time, it thenceforth lost it, 
for it is ever since, even to this day, known as the Finnghlaia^ 
or “ white-stream”. And therefore any person taking this white- 
stream, still so well known in the locality, as his guide, and fol^^‘ 
lowing it up the mountain, may perhaps discover the ancient- 
Caihair Chonrai^ some vestiges of must still exist. ' 

fieference to Cathair Chonrai appears to have well known at the time . 
^nrai In of writing the old tale called Cath Firintragha, or Battle of Ven^ 
the Harbour. The name Ventry is a vulgar anglicised form of 

Harbour^ a name which literally signifies white-strand”, and 

which is very applicable to the shore of that famous harbour, 
which is covered with beautiful white sand. 

In this old story we are told that when Find Mac Cumhaill 
was marching from the eastern parts of Ireland to the great 
battle of Ventry, he passed over the river Maige, in the county 
of Limerick, into Ciarruidhe Lttachra^ or Kerry, and then passed 
over the long white strand (of the bay) of Tralee, with his left 
hand to Cathair na-Claen Ratha^ which was called Cathair 
Chonrai^ and to Sliabh Mis^ and so from that to the* mouth of the 
Lahhrand^ and so on to Finntraigh [Ventry], 

I cannot take upon myself to say that the places mentioned 
in this march are all correctly set down ; but the reference ^o 
Cathair Chonrai appears to be correct, as it was after J^indhiA 

E assed over the strand of Tralee, that he is said to have passed 
y it leaving it on his left ; and this would exactly agree with the 
position on the map of the river Finnghlais, which falls into 
the western extremity of tiie bay of Tralee. 

Another curious bit of additional information, if it be correct, 
is supplied by this tale, namely, that Cathair was also 

called Cathair na~Clgen Ratha, that is, the “ Cathair of the slop- 
ing Rath” 'j and proSably Clam Rath^ or “ sloping Rath” only. 
And this may lead farther to the identification' of thp old Cat- 
hair, since, perhaps, it may be still known under the^name of 
Cathair na-Clam Ratha, or of Claen Rath only. 

So much for the construction, position, and history of one of 
the most celebrated of the ancient stone buildings of the Mile- 
sians, of which we are fortunate in having an example pre- 
served so well in the description of Cathair ChonTai, 
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^me writers, I know not why, have assumed that the more vBfft. mi , 
ancient colonists of Erinn, the Firholgs and Tuatka Di Dananriy Modem 
a superiority of knowlege and taste, erected stone buildings thMS?* 
in preference to earthen ones; whilst their successors, the Mile* 
siai^^ being of a lower order of intellect, and having reached only 
a lower scue of cultivation, were content with forts and houses 
built of earth, or of wood. Nothing could be more unfounded 
than this assertion. And I have already, 1 think, fully shown its 
fallacy by placing before the reader a list of the buildings ascribed 
during the first occupation of this island, to those two colonies, 
in which our oldest chronicles and traditions ascribe but the one 
sing]le stone building f^AiUach^ to the Firholgs and Tuatha D6 
Dangnn. And*i4the If^ol^Sf who, after centuries of absence, 
returned to Erinn a shore time before the Incarnation of our 
Lord, erected for themselves some fortresses of stone on the 
western coast of Erinn, where no other building material could 
be found, yet, nothing remains in writing, in tradition, or in any 
existing monumental ruin, to show that those chiefs of that tribe 
who at the same time settled inland, in the territories of South 
Connacht and North Munster, where stone was scarce and other 
material abundant, built their fortresses and residences of the 
former and not of the latter. It may also be asked why did not 
the Firholgs and the Tuatha D6 Danann erect some stone build- 
ing at Tara during their successive occupations of it? Surely, 
if they preferred stone to wood, they would have been more 
likely to have indulged that taste at the seat of royalty than 
elsewhere. 

All that can be sflid in favour of this modem theory of the 
superiority of the older colonists over the Milesians, is, that tra- 
ction ascribes nfecromantic power and a superiority of inven- 
tive genius to the Tuatha lJ4 Danann; but among the sped- 
mens of ancient personal decorative art which have come down woJiu are 
in such abundance to our own times, nothing has been as yet 
found to equal in ingenuity, or in artistic taste and excellence, 
articles, such as brooches, girdles, and torques, in the precious 
metals, ^e fabrication of which can be dearly shown to be 
Milesian. 

Then, as regards those stone buildings about the southern and 
western coasts, of Ireland, beings all of Firholg or Tuatha D6 au pre- 
Danann^ or of pre-historic erection, whatever may be said in **^®®**®* 
favour of the hypothesis as ^tegards fdl places on the coast north 
of the Shannon, there can certainly be no reason for extending 
it to the coEst south of that river. 

There is to be found in the Books of Ballymote and Lecan^ 
and in Dubhalfoch Mao FirhhisigFs Book of Genealogies, a AtScottL^ 
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ucT.xxn. veiy curious list of the tribes who took part in the great Aitk~ 
each Tuatha revolution in the first century, and of the dispersion 
and enslavement — to some extent — of these tribes, in the same 
century, by the monarch Tuathal Teachtmhar, on recovering the 
throne of his father, who had been killed in that revolution/®^^ 
Those revolutionary tribes are very generally believed to have 
been the oppressed and degraded descendants of the pre-Mile- 
sian colonists ; but, although great numbers of them belonged to 
the earlier races, yet a great many of them belonged to the de- 
cayed Milesian race also, as well as to the Piets who had settled 
in the east of Ireland. These revolutionists have been called 
Attacotti by modern Irish writers;, but, whether ^they xpally 
were the A ttacotti of Romano-British history is a question 
that, I fear, will never be cleared up. It is, however, certain 
from the detailed list just alluded to, that they consisted not 
all of one race, but of a number of tribes belonging to the 
various races which then inhabited the country. There can 
be no doubt, however, that among those revolutionary tribes 
there was a large proportion of the firholg race, who, from 
a list of the battles in which they were defeated, appear to 
have been in valour and social position the most formidable 
opponents that Tuathal had to contend with. And it is not 
to be supposed that, when these various tribes were reduced 
to the condition of rent-payers to the state, they therefore dis- 
appeared, or even sunk into insignificance. It was not so: 

about the close of the sixth century that the 
•tin powerful whole country of Ui-Maine, in the present counties of Gal- 
eerturyl“^ wav and Roscommon, was in the actual possession of the Fir- 
holg$ when, about that time, it was forcibly wrested from 
them by Maine M6r of the race of Colla da Ckrioch^ ances- 
tor of the O’Kellys of that country. There is a curious and 
somewhat romantic account of this conquest in the Life of Saint 
Greallan, patron of the territory;, preserved in the Royal Irish 
Academy, an extract from which is published in the ** Tribes 
and Customs of Hy-Maine”, printed in 1843 by the Irish 
Archajological Society. 

Now, the Firbolgs down to the historic times preserved ter- 
ritories and importance ; and we have very fair evidence to show 
that, during a space of more Ijban a thousand years, they held 
possession, one way or another',* of ^e whole province of Con- 
nacht, often as sovereigns. It wo^ be but reasonable, there- 
fore, to expect— if “ cabers” imd- fttone-building were peculiar 
characteristics of their oivilization-J-that vestiges of such build* 
ing should even still remain, in connection with the townland 
See in Appendix the note on this subject. 
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and other topographical names, without any reference to the lkct. xxn. 
immediate presence or absence of stone in any particular dis- 
trict of their extensive territory. I have made out a list from 
the census of 1851 of all the townland names in Ireland, as 
taken from the Ordnance Survey, into the names of which the 
word Cathair enters, and, as the list is not long, I shall, without 
going into the local distribution of the names, give a summary 
of it here. 

In the whole province of Ulster '^ere is not one townland 
taking its name from a Cathair. In Leinster there are but two — derived 
one in the county of Longford, and one in the Queen’s County. caSaira. 

In Munster there are .151, distributed as follows among the 
counties : Clare, 58 ; Cork, ‘32 ; Kerry, 35 ; Limerick, 17 ; Tippe- 
ra^, 5 ; and Waterford, 4. In Connacht there are 91, distribu- 
ted as follows: Galway, 67 ; Mayo, 22, of which there are 15 
in the inland barony of Castlemaine ; and in Roscommon tliere 
are 2 ; thus showing, among the many thousands of townlanda 
in Ireland, that there are but 244 which take their names from 
Cathairs; whilst the number of names compounded of Dun, Lis^ 
and Rath, is very great, but particularly the latter, which is 
more than three times the number of all the others. Nor can 
this paucity of Cathairs, to be found at the present day in our 
topograpW, be ascribed, to any extent, to modem changes; 
since we find that they held exactly the same places and pro- 
portions in the inquisitions of Leinster and Ulster, taken in the 
reigns of Elizabeth, James the First, Charles the First, and 
Charles the Second, and published — so far as these two pro- 
vinces about thirty years ago, under the direction of the Irish 
Record Commission. 

It is also worth noticing that while the county of Galway 
preserves the names of sixty-seven Cathairs, of these only six 
are found in tjie eastern or Shannon-board baronies of the 
county, while in the neighbouring baronies of Athlone and 
Moycame, in the county of Roscommon, there are none to be 
found. And yet we know that the eastern parts of Galway 
and Roscommon were the places longest and last held by the 
Firholga in Eriim. 

From all that I have said, then, it may be collected concern- No evidence 
ing the primitive colonists of Ennn, as we find them set down mSmuSs 
in our chronicles, as well as in our oral traditions, and — what is 
even more important — in o%r topographical names, that nothing 
now remains to show, with any certainty, that the periods of 
occupation of the various races were marked by any distinct 
characteristics of civilization or social refinement. And surely 
it is not to be supposed that the Milesians, who came in the last, 
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jkmonxiai, ev&a if they werCf as pretended — a ruder race — would continue 
• to adhere to their own less refined habits and tastes, after they 
had become masters of the country, and that in presence of the 
superior civilization of their now fallen predecessors, who stiU 
remained in peace under their rule, and lived in impooctant 
numbers around them. 



LECTURE XXIII. 

[DoUvered July 5tli. I860.] 


(VIII.)— Of Daess and Ornaments. Early sumptuary law regulating the co- 
lours of dress, attributed to the monarchs Tighernmas and EochaidJi Edgu* 
dach. Native gold first smelted by luchadan^ and golden ornaments made in 
Ireland in the reign of Tighernmas. The uses of colours to distinguish the 
several classes of society, also attributed to the same Eochaidh j the nature 
of those colours not s^cified. Household utensils, ornaments and variously 
coloured dresses of Ailill and Medhbh mentioned in the tale of the Tain Bo 
Chuailgne ; the material or fashion of the dress not specified. Medhbh's pre- 
paration for the war of the first Tain; description of the parties summoned. 
Description of the Hltonian clanns at the hill of Slemainf forming the 
army in pursuit of Ailill and Medhbh^ by the herald of the latter, Mac 
Rothf from the tale of the Tain Bo Chuailgne ; his description of Conchohar 
Mac Nessa ; of Causcraid Mend ; of Sencha ; of Eogan Mac Durthachta ; 
of Loaegaire Buadach ; of Munremur ; of Connud; of Reochaid; of Amar- 
gin ; of Feradach Find Fechtnach ; of Fiachaig and Fiachna ; of Celtchair 
Mac Uthair and his clann ; of Eirrge Echbel; of Mend^ son of Salcholgan; 
of Fergna; of Ercc^ son of Carpri Alia Fer and his clann; of Cuchu- 
clann. Note: CucAu/azW is removed to il/mVMetmne after his fight 
with Ferdiadh^ to get the benefit of the healing properties of its stream 
or river ; enumeration of them ; while there, Ctlhern^ who had gone to his 
assistance, arrives covered with wounds, and is visited by physicians from 
the enemy’s camp, whom he drives away; Cuchulaind then sends for Fin^ 
gin Fathliaghf who examines each of his wounds, and Cethern describes 
the persons who gave them — his description of Illaiid^ son of Fergus ; of 
queen Medhbh ; of Oil and 0 thine ; of Bun and Mecconn ,* of Broen and 
Brudni^ sons of Teora Soillsi, king of Caille ; of Cormac [J/ac] Coloniarig 
and Cormac the son of Maelefoga ; of Mane Mathremaily and Mane Atl^ 
r emails sons of Ailill and Medhbh; of the champions from Iruade [Nor- 
way] ; of Ailill and his son Mane ; of the marrow bath by which Ceihern 
was healed, whence the name of Smirammair, now Smarmore, in the county 
Louth. Medhbh enumerates her dowry to Ailill; gifts promised by her to 
Long Mac Emonis ; gifts promised by her to Ferdiadh ; one of those gifts, 
her celebrated brooch, weighed more than four pounds. iStory of Mac Con~ 
glinde ; his extravagant dream ; his description of a curious dress of a door- 
keeper ; analysis of the dress — the Cochallj the lonar, the Ochrath ; analysis 
of Mac Cow^/iWe’s own dress; hxa Leimdh» Distinction between the Zeths 
and the Leinidh — the latter was a kilt. Description of the dress of the 
champion Edchu Rond in the tale of the Exile of the Sons of Duildermail ; he 
wore a kilt. Zncient law regulating the wearing of the Leinidh or kilt, and 
the Ochrath or pantaloon. *■ 

In the last four lectures I applied myself to the subject of the 
dwellings of the people of ancient Erinn, the forms in which 
their houses and their strong places were built, the materials 
used, and the manner of building adopted in those early ages. 
1 proceed now to give some account of the personal dress and 
ornaments, and of the laws connected with dress, its materials 
and manufacture, as we find them described our ancient 
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as well as the various sumptuary laws by which parti- 
cular robes and ornaments were regulated in very early times. 

One of the earliest entries in our ancient books connected with 
my present subject, and referring to a period usually considered 
so remote as fifteen hundred years before the Cliristian era, is a 
notice of a sumptuary law regulating the colours to be worn in 
dress. Such a law implies necessarily a considerable advance 
in the arts connected with weaving and dyeing. The intro- 
duction of diversity of colours in dress is attributed to the mo- 
narch Tighernmas^ who is said to have reigned at the remote 
period just mentioned. To the monarch Eochaidh Edgudach 
or Eochaidhy the cloth designer”, is attributed the exte;nsion 
and complete establishment of this early sumptuary law. The 
Book of Leinster, which is the oldest authority that I am ac- 
quainted with on this subject, thus speaks of it: “ Tighernmas, 
the son of Ollaig^ then assumed the sovereignty, and he broke 
three times nine battles before the end of a year upon the de- 
scendants of Eher. It was by him that drinking hoi ns (or 
cups) were first introduced into Erinn. It was by him that 
gold was first smelted [the word used means literally boiled] 
in Eiinn, and that colours were first put into cloths (namely — 
brown, red, and crimson), and ornamental borders. It was by 
him that ornaments and brooches of gold and silver were first 
made, luchadan was the name of the artificer who smelted the 
gold in the forests on the cast side of the river Liffey. And 
Tighernmas was seventy-seven years in the sovereignty, and he 
nearly extirpated the descendants of Eber during that time. 
And he died in Magh Slechtj in the great meeting of Magh 
Slecht, and three-fourths of the men of Erinn died along with 
him, whilst adoring Crum Cruach, the king-idol of Eiinn; and 
there survived accordingly but one-fourth of the men of Erinn. 
. . . The one-fourth who survived of the men of Erinn gave 
the sovereignty to Ecchaidh Edgudachy the son of DairS 
Domthigy of the seed of ljugaidhy the eon of It 

(38) [original:— txactm. lie|\e 


WAC oll-iAij; |\i§e 1A|\ ctAnriA conn 
[?,...] CAin ACAf b^ipY* c|Mnoi 

ca<:a cmo btiA’dnA cbAin'o 
ebe|^. 1|* tell’ cncA cni|An acui)' 
in be|ien. If tof |\o benbAO on 
A|\ cuf in befinn, ACAf [cncA’d*) 

•OA*A fOf OCAIge ACAf COfCAfA [.1. 
nUATnnA 'OeAfgA, ACAf COfCfA] If 
teif' -oenA-b CutncAigo ACAf bfecc- 
nAf A 6if , ACAf Af 51C in befenn. Ui6a- 
•OAn Ainni nA cen-oA |\o befbAt) in6|\ 
bifoi^Aib <|Af [?] tife. AcAf bAi. 

* Word effaced, but was probably that In brackets. 


ACAf If bee nAf ooitgent) ctAin-o 
ebef Ar in f e pn. ConefbAitc iin 
mAi 5 SLe6c immofoAit tnAig Ste£c 
ACAf ceofA cecbfAincbAnA fef n- 
efenn mAtte fir, ic A'ofA’o d^oim 
d:|voi6, fig lOAitt iiefenn. ConAcefn^r _ 
AwtAicipn a6c cendietfAmcbA fen?" 
nbefenn . . • X)o fAc in 
fATnebu cbefnA -ofeiiAiD (epeiiii) jvi- 
gcoo eocbAiob ex>5tJX) a 6 tnAC tDAi^e 
■Oomcbic, *00 pt tnc'DAft fliiAC ICA^ 
H. 2. 18. f. 8. b. col. 2. mid.] ' 
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wlw by this Eocliaidh^ we are told by Keating, on the authority apein. 
of a similar ancient record in existence in nis time, but now ^ / 

lost, that cloth was first coloured crimson, blue, and green, in' ' 
Ennn. It was by him that various colours were introduced 
into the wearing clothes of Erinn, namely, one colour in the dress first . 
'clothes of servants ; two colours in the clothes of rent-paying tSish^*"' 
farmers; three colours in the clothes of officers; five colours in classes; 
the clothes of chiefs ; six colours in the clothes of ollamha and 
poets; seven colours in the clothes of kings and queens. It 
IS from this that (says the old book) the custom has grown 
this day, that all these colours are in the clothes of a bishop- 

Although the number of colours, which are here mentioned 
as taving distinguished each of the seven classes, into which 
the people of Erinn at so early a period had been divided by 
the Milesian colonists, are given, yet we have no description 
specifying what these colours were exactly, which were then 
employed in dress, excepting brown, red, and crimson, which colours not 
2'ig1iernma8 is stated to nave previously established. It could 
scarcely be expected, indeed, that such a description would 
survive to our times in any other way than by accidental refe- 
rences in the course of history to the costume or wardrobes of 
particular individuals. And although we may not find any 
personal description identical with that of the higher classes in 
the above list, it happens that we have a very ancient reference 
to, and even an enumeration of, the various colours which 
were used in the select wardrobe of royalty, at a period which, 
though far within that of Tighermnas, is yet remote enough 
from us indeed. I allude here to the account of the display of 
their valuables of all kinds, made by the celebrated Medbh^ 
queen of Connacht, and her consort, as described in the 

opening of the ancient tale of the Tain Bo Chuailgne^ so often 
quoted from in the course of these lectures. 

Ailill and Medbli^ it may be remembered, flourished in the Household 
century immediately preceding the Christian era. The reader SraSSents, 
will, doubtless, remember the account of their conversation in 
the palace of Cruachan^ said to have been the remote origin of M&utbhi 
the celebrated war of the Tain Bo Chuailgne. They had been 
boasting of their respective possessions, and comparing their 
wealth together, when, at last to settle their dispute, they pro- 
ceeded to make a complete examination of their furniture and 
trinkets. They had brought unto them, says the tale, the most 
^felliant of their jewels and valuables, that they might know 
Mhich of them had the most of jewels and wealth. There were 
brought before them also, it continues, their vessels of carved 
yew, and their two-handled keeves, and their iron vessels ; their 
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small wooden vessels ; their cauldrons and their small keeves ; 
their rings, and their bracelets, and their robes, and their thumb- 
. rings, and also their clothes ; and of these clothes the colours 
enumerated are these : crimson, and blue, and black, and green, 
and yellow, and speckled, and pale, and gray, and blay, and 
striped/*®^ Now, if we consider the tale of the Tdin Bo Chuailffne, ' 
from which the above enumeration is taken, to have been ori- 
ginally written even as late as the time set down for the recove^ 
of a much older version in the seventh century, no one will 
deny that the list of primary colours which it contains, indepen- 
dently of combinations, is ample enough. But the existing tale 
bears internal evidence of being composed of fragments of a tho- 
roughly pagan tale connected anew into a connected narrative, 
matertai or It does not appear from the passage in question what the 
the^dJSsa not materials of the robes alluded to were, but we may presume 
apocuied. were native wool and flax, and probably imported silk, 

or Siriact as it is called in some of our ancient tracts. Neither 
does it appear of what shape or fashion were the robes, nor of 
what particular articles they consisted. Indeed almost all our ' 
personal descriptions are silent on the number of garments 
worn by either men or women, as it seldom happens that any 
distinguished persons, except warriors in or going to battle, are 
described, and in those cases the description is of a very general 
character. As instances, however, of the diversity of colours 
which distinguished various classes in ancient times, and the 
general character of their clothes, we shall have to draw again 
to a great extent on the same grand old tale of the Tdin Bo 
Chuailgne. 

I have in former lectures sufficiently described the origin of 
the war of the Tdin Bo Cliuailgne^ and need not therefore say 
anything further on that subject here, and may consequently 
take up the story where the preparations for the war commence. 
Medhhh'i When queen Medhhy stung by the refusal of JDaire Mac Fiachna 
For wwr; ^ to sell or lend his famous bull the Bonn ChuailgnCf had vowed 
vengeance against the whole province of Ulster, and had de- 
termined to get possession of the bull by force, she bethought 
her of the means of carrying her plans into execution. She 
accordingly summoned to her court the seven Maines her sons, 
with all tlieir followers, and their cousins, the seven sons 

C39) [original : — CttcA-d -odib <vribA cticti, a f4r>iie, ACAf a fAt^e, ACAf 
-OA I’ecAi'b CO yefCAif cia “oib a fo]\nAfCA, ACAf a ACAf 

•OAitibA’D l,i,Ay4oic, ACAf tn6ine, ACAf a ti-ecju’OA, eci|\ 6 o^cai^, aca|* 
itTowAffA. CucA-d 6 uca a ti-etiA, go]\m, AcAfotib, ACAr btn-Oe, 

ACAf A n-OAbdA, ACAf A H-IAf nbof- ACAf bf eCC ACAf iii^CtlA, O'OOf, 
CAIf, A witAin, ACAf A ibbOWWAIf, AlAb, ACAf fiAbA^. — H* 2. 18. £ 41. 
ACAf A tl-VfOltVlACA. UUCA1U VAIIA d. COl. 1.] 
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Magaohy with their followers, and Cormcm Conloingeasy the san xxm 
of ConcKohar, king of Ulster, who had been in exile in her 
kingdom, with his exiled followers, numbering about fifteen 
hundred men. 

Tl^ese three parties immediately answered the queen’s sum- description 
mons, and appeared before the palace of Cntachan; and they JIJSm 
are separately described in the tale in the following order. The 
description, though short, will be found very important for 
the purpose I have at present in view. The first party came 
with black uncut hair; they wore green cloaks, with silver 
brooches ; the shirts which they wore next their skin were in- 
terwoven with thread of gold. The second company had closely 
cut hair, light gray cloaks, and pure white shirts next their 
skin. The third and last party had broad cut, fair yellow, 
golden loose flowing hair upon them ; they wore crimson em- 
broidered cloaks, with stone set brooches over their breasts (in 
the cloaks) and fine long silken shirts, falling to the insteps of 
their feet. 

But there is yet another passage containing references still DMcription 
more minute, and much more numerous, to the characteristic irijftianns 
differences of costume, used by different leaders and their clanns 55S So 
(no doubt the far originals of the Scottish tartans), as well as chuangnes 
to the details of personal clothing. It is where, after the retreat 
from Ulster, the army of Connacht under queen Medbh is over- 
taken by the Ulstermen under Conchobar Mac Neasa at Stem- 
ain (now well known as the townland of Sleamhain near Mul- 
lingar in the county of Westmeath). Here Ailill and Medbh 
held a council; and Ailill ordered his herald Mac Roth, to go 
forward to observe the approach of the enemy ; and when he 
had carefully ascertained tneir military order, their dress, their 
weapons, and their numbers, to return to him with the infor- 
mation. Ma/i Roth went forth and took up a favourable posi- 
tion at Sleniain, where he waited until the Ultonian chiefs 
with their respective clanns had arrived, and having viewed and 
well noted their appearance, he then returned to Ailill and 
Medbhi with whom was Fergus the exiled prince of Ulster, to 
inform them of what he had seen. 

I have already quoted the descriptions of the arms given by 
Mac Roth^^^^^ and shall therefore confine myself now to those of 
the costume of the warriors of Ulster, both as to colour and mate- 
rials, only adding figure, face, hair, complexion, etc., which are 
almost as necessary to our present purpose of endeavouring to 
form an accurate idea of the appearance of the nobles and cmef- 
tains of those early days. 
c«) Lect. XV., a»<e, vol. i., p. 315. 
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The first party described by Mae Roth consisted of three 
times three thousand men, according to the story ; and after de- 
scribing how they raised a mound for their chief to sit on, the 
poetic herald continues : “ A tall graceful champion of noble, 
polished, and proud mien, stood at the head of the party. .This 
most beautiful of the kings of the world, stood among his troops 
with all the signs of obedience, superiority, a^d, command. He 
wore a mass of fair, yellow, curling drooping hair. He had a 
pleasing, ruddy countenance. He had a deep blue, sparkling, 
piercing, terrific eye in his head ; and a two branching beard, yel- 
low, and curling upon his chin. He wore a crimson, deep-bor- 
dered five folding Fuan, or tunic ; a gold pin in the tunic over 
his bosom ; [and also] a brilliant white shirt, interwoven with 
thread of red gold, next his white skin”.^^*^ Such is the descrip- 
tion of the renowned champion Concliohar Mac Nessa himself, 
the king of Ulster. 

The next company at the hill of Slemain was under twice 
three thousand, and, says Mac Roth, “ this party too was led by 
a comely man. He had fair yellow hair upon him. He had 
a glossy curling beard. He wore a green cloak wrapping him 
about ; and there was a bright silver brooch {Cassan) in that cloak 
at his breast. He had a brown-red shirt, interwoven with thread 
of red gold, next his skin and descending to his knees”.^**^ This 
was Cauaeraid Mend Macha^ son of the king Concliohar, 

The third company is described by Mac Roth as similar to 
the last in order, in number, and in dress. “ There was”, he 
said, “ a comely broad headed champion at the head of that 
party, with long, flowing, brown yellow hair ; he had a sharp 
black blue eye rolling restlessly in his head. lie had a divided, 
curling, two-branching narrow (or confined) beard upon his chin. 
He wore a black-green, long-wooled cloak, wrapped around him ; 
and a foliated brooch {Delg Duillech) of Findruine in that cloak 
at his breast. He had a white shirt, with a collar, next his 
skin. A bright shield with devices in silver hung at his shoulder. 

C<«) [original: — 6 c\.ac -pecA “pACA bixucc 6p Ah)\t»iniie; “Idine 
n-AipAyv-o n-A|^'orn^11 foivtiA'Ll.A* iii fiutpACAc IJa *001x5 mctiti'o -oo *001x5 
Aifvinti6 HA btJi*oiii pin. CAiniu *01 6 ^ '|.'|xia sell-ciitiepp. — H. 2 . 18 . f. 

ftAiCib 1H 'ootnuirj |xica cAomnACAitx, col. 1.] 

oci^x A f*bti<x5Aib, ©cip ACAf <**) [original : — ^©tv cAin An*o *onA, 

5]x^in, ACAf b 4 i 5 , ACAf 6 o|'cm'o. 111 Aipintia ha btiix>H0 pn cA0*o©fpH. 

Ipobc pH’obui’o© ip 1*6 cAfp *o 0 pp pobc piTobui-o© pAi|x. tib^A eicpi irri- 
•ojitimHed c6bA6 pAjU'oe [.1. fAi|x]. cApp ithhia pm©^. DjxAc hahi^ooi fop- 
CuiH-opii 6Aem 6o|xcA|X5tAH beip. cipub imHie ; cAfpdn ceb AH5IC if 
tlopc ft) 5bApp 50 ppAtX’ 0 A, ipf 6 CliAf- IH bftlC 6fAbf<J1HH1. b6lH1*OH 'OOH- 
•DA A'OHAcbtHAf 1HA Cint) ; ub^A *oe- *oef5 mibecA bA *oef5 iH*obiii‘o *00 
5AbbAcb ipp \ buit)© tifcAfp bA *001x5 6f, ffi ^b Anefpi cAupctibKO 
fiHecb. fxiAH cofcfA coffcbAfA* 5buHib *06. — 2 . 18 . f, 66. col. l.J 
ca6ic 'DiAbtiib iHibi ; ©6 6if ipn 
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A silver-hilted sword in a flaming scabbard at his side. A spear xxm. 
like a column of a king’s palace beside him”. This champion 
sat upon a mound of sods in presence (or front) of the first 
champion (king Conchohar) who came to the hill, and his 
company sat around him.^**^^ “ Sweeter to me”, continues Mac 
Hoik, “than the sound of triangular harps in the hands of pro- 
fessional performers on them, were the melodious sounds of the 
voice and the eloquence of that young hero, when addressing 
him who had first come to the hill, and advising him in all 
things”.^*^ This was Senclia the orator: he was kmg Concho-' 
har'& chief minister at the time. 

“ There came another company to the same hill of Slemain f^tsogan 
of i!tiAh^\ said Mac Roth, “ A fair, tall, great, man was at uSuimV 
the head of that party, of a florid, noble, countenance: with 
soft brown haij-, fulling upon him in thin, smooth locks upon 
his forehead. He had a deep gray cloak wrapped around liim, 
and a silver brooch in the cloak at his bi’east. He wore a soft 
white shirt to his skin”.^^^^ This was Kogan Mac Durihachta^ 
chief of Kermnaige^ now Farney in the county of Monaghan. 

Another clann is described by Mac Roth as advancing fiercely of Loegair* 
and in greater disorder. All of them, he said, had their clothes ^““**^*' 
thrown back. “ A large-headed, warlike champion took the 
front of that party ; a man ot houndlike, hateful face. He had 
light grisly hair, and large yellow eyes in his head. He wore a 
yellow, close-napped cloak upon him ; and a gold brooch {Delg) 
in that cloak at his breast. He had a yellow fiinged shirt next 
his skin”.^*®^ This was Loegaire Bna^ch^ that is “ Loeghaire 
the victorious”, chief of Immail in Ulster. 

The next clann is described as having “ a thicknecked, cor- otMuin- 
pulent champion at their head; he wore black, short, bushy *^**”**‘*^' 

[original cAetn cen'o- clioefig cTiaihc ifir» cwIaij, ACAr ac 
iecliAn in Aijiinticli ha btii'oni fin; CAbAifc ca6a cowAifbe ■06, — H. 2 . 
fobc 'oiiAbA* 'oon’obni’oe fAif ; tlofc 18 . f. 65 . col. 2.] 

•ouibtefi •oubgoftn fof fotuAniAin [original: — pef ■pin’ofAcA ni6|i 

inA cTiinr). UbdA 4 icfi imcAff iffi inAifinnC nAbutini fin, if6 gfifCA 
'oocAbtAfi ini6AebiinTnAftne6. t)fAc gofinAined; fobc •oon'o ceinin fAif, 

•oubgbAff bA boff ifofci-pub imine; if 5 fbim cAnAi-oe bAn a 6ciin. 

•oets 'otnbbeC -oe fin'0|MJine fin OjiACc fOfgbAfr 1 fibtiu'o imme, 
bfticc 6fA bfinne. b6ne geb dnb-pA- •oobg Afjic ipn bfticc 6f a bfuinni. 
ca6 fjM dsnoff. 5eb f cia6 CO cnAgini- b6nni 50b wAnAifeC ffi chnoff. — 
bAib AfgAic in Cl fAif. tUAeb’oofn H. 2 . 18 . f. 66. col. 1 .] 
fin’o AfgAic in inci«6 bA*obA fA- [original ; — bAe6 cen-otnAii cii- 

coiinni, cuf e figclnre f|\i a Aiff.— f aca in Aifinufi nA bu-onifin ; if6 
H. 2. 18 . f. 66. col. 2.J cidAtvtJA UAcTiniAf . pobc n-ecf om 

<*<) [original: — a6c bA binni*i^\ -ft-gfebbiA* fAif, r^be bu-oe in6fA 
bnniiA fogof i6c menxiifocc ibbA- nA iint). bfAcc btn-oe cAicbAtnA6 
niAib fuAt) 1CA fiffoninrn, binisfog- imnie ; taebc oifbtJit)e fin bfucc 6f 
fustfo A 50CA ACAf A ifbAbfA in Abfttinne. bfne bti-oe coffeAfAcb 
n 6 cb 4 i 5 AC ACAbbAim in OcbAig ffi ebneff.— .H. 2. 18 . f. 66. col. 1.] ^ 
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hair, and he had a scarred crimson face, and gray Ejparkling 
eyes, A wounding shadowy spear over him. A blact shield 
with a hard rim of white bronze hung at his shoulder. He 
wore a dark gray long-wooled cloak with a brooch of pale 

f old in that cloak at his breast. A shirt of striped silk lay next 
is skin. A sword with hilt of ivory, and an ornamentation 
of gold thread upon the outside of his dress”.^*^^ This champion 
was Munremur the son of Gercin, chief of the territory* of 
Modum in Ulster. 

The next clann had “ a broad-faced thickset champion at its 
head. And he was irritable, and had prominent, dull, and 
squinting eyes. He wore yellow, close curling hair. A strqaked 
gray cloak hung upon him, with a bronze brooch at the breast. 
He wore a shirt with a collar, descending to the calves of his 
legs on him. An ivory-hilted sword hung at his left hip”.^"’ 
This was Connud the son of Morna^ from Callaind in Ulster. 

The leader of the next clann described by Mac Roth appears 
to be a specimen of manly beauty according to the herald’s 
ideas. No more comely champion had yet arrived, he says : 
and he describes him as having a head of bushy red yellow hair ; 
a face broad above and narrow below [the true Celtic head of 
Ireland] ; a deep gray, flashing, flaming, brilliant eye in his head, 
and pearly white teeth. He wore a white and red cloak or 
wrapper, and a brooch {E6) of gold in that cloak at his breast. 
He had on a shirt of kingly silk, turned up with a red hem of 
gold, next his white skin”.^^®^ This was Reochaid the son of 
Fatheman from Rigdond in Ulster. 

The next clann is distinguished by Mac Roth as steady and 
diversified. “ A beautiful, active champion was at the head of 


[original ; — l,Ae6 

col/t/Afi m ha btii'oni pn; 

pobc ’otib c6bA6 f 6iiet>A6 

eO]\CAp'OA fUA, pofc |\0 gtAff bAIH- 
r»ei\’oA tiA chintj. 5Ae 50 fof- 

CAIOAlb tlAfU. tJubfClAi CO caLa’d 
buAti’o fin-ontnm vai^a, bpACC o'oo|^- 
'OAbAc1iuA|'LAeinitiie. b|^ccnArbAt1 
If It! bftjcc 6fA bftiinne. 
CfebfAit) ffiA 611 ef. CbAi-oeb 
CO n-ebcAi D ’06c, ACAf CO n-inroetiAtn 
6nfn4ie Af A ecAic irnTnAig a «e6- 
CAin.-H. 2. 18. f. 66. col. 1.] 

[original : — tAed cedef iecAti 
cotrtfemcif in Aifinnd nA btii'oni pn, 
1f6 Anlfc o-oof-OA. Ifd -oefifc 
CAfb'OA, Cftin*OfOfC O’OAf'OA n-A-o- 
Apo in A din-o. fotc bti-oe podAff 
f Aif. Cftin*ofciAd 'oefs co m-biu 
dAl^-o AfgAic inA iwdinicbitibb 


tiAfu ; cAe ftin-obedAn, ftegfocA ha 
‘ lAim. Of ACC fiAbAd irnme, eo trniA 
ipn bfncc Af a bfuinni. tdni dnb- 
f)ACAd 1 dAUfcti'l 5A fofcnib *06. 
Cote -ode lAn nA doff-bAfAic dti. — 
H. 2. 18. f. 66. 6. col. 1.] 

(«>) [original; — fli cotncij taed if 
dAcmiu nA in tAdd fAit inAfinnd ha- 
btn-oni pn. fotc cdbAd ■oofg btnoe 
f Aif ; Age'o fodAin foptedAn tAiff j 
pore pOgtAff gOffAp’OA, ifd CAin- 
■oeU-oA gApddcAd nA din-o. pep c6ip 
cucptimniAifd fACA f odAet f otedAn, 
bdoit 'oeipg dAnAi’de tei^} t>doic 
niAnroA newAnxiA ; copp get cnefCA. 
CAffAn get’oepg 1 fA-oi tiApi; ed 
dip ipn opticc 6f Abptnnni. tdne 
•oe fpdt pg WA 'oepg^ttiilt) *00 
x>epg dp, f pi get dnep f, — H. 2. 18, f. 
66. 6. col. 2.] 
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this company ; he wore a blue, fine-bordered shirt next his 
skin, mth carved and interlaced clasps of white bronze, with 
real buttons of burnished red gold in its openings and breast. 

He wore above it a cloak mottled with the splendour of all the 
most beautiful of colours”.^*®^ This was Amargin, the son of 
•JEoelsalach the smith, the good poet from the river Buaia in 
Ulster. 

#The next clann was that of Feradach Fin Fechtnach of Slebe * 

Fuaid in Ulster, described as a Champion entirely fair, hair, nocA; 
eyes, beard, eyebrows, and dress.^**^ 

At the head of the next company the herald describes “ two of Fiachaig 
soft youths with two green cloaks wrapped around them, and *“‘*^‘*«*'*®* 
two* brooches (Cassdn) of shining silver in these cloaks over 
their breasts ; they wore two shirts of smooth yellow silk next 
their skins’’.^'^*^ These were Fiachaig and Fiachna^ the two 
younger sons of king Conchobar himself. 

Another clann noted by Mac Roth in his poetical report is of ceUehafr 
described as “ overwhelming in magnitude; fiery-red in a heat; 
a battalion in numbers; a rock in strength; a destruction in 
battle ; as thunder in impetuosity. The chieftain at its head 
was [one certainly of no very enviable style of beauty ; for he 
is described as] “ an angry, terrific, hideous man, long-nosed, 
large-eared, apple-eyed ; with coarse, dark-gray hair. He wore 
a striped cloak, and instead of a brooch, he had a stake {Cuaille) 
of iron in that cloak over his breast, which reached from one 
shoulder to the other. He wore a coarse, streaked shirt next 
his skin”.^“^ This was the great Celtchair Mac Uilhair^ from 
Dun- da-Uth' glass ^ now Downpatrick in Ulster. 

The next in order among the clanns of Ulster is reported otstrrge 
by Mac Roth as, firm and furious, hideous and terrible ; “its 
leader a champion, one of whose eyes was black, and the other 
white ; a wrynecked man with long hands ; he had brown, thick, 

[original;— tAecA‘tAitix)e-pcAi’o gel, A^gAic ir ha b|\AccAib if a 
in Afinucb ha btii’oni pti ; gofiri thbftititiib ; •oi bene -oi ftemtiii f^cu 
AHAf c cAet cof fCAf Ad, go fcoAgAib btii'oe rfiA ctieffAib. — H. 2 . 18 . f. 66. 
fidi figdi fdcA fiti-oftHtii, go ctiAppib a. col. I.] 

■oibp 'oebigdi 'oefggdif fof bepriA- [original:— -If bitjaT) Af i«6ic; 

•oAib, ACAf bfobtAig *00 ffi ftneff. if ceiie f oa-o boffi.; if caC Aftin j 
bfAcc bointnAiiAd co m-boAit) cAd if Att) Af nifc; if bfAd; Af bbifiat); 
'DAdAc‘hAfiff.-H. 2 . 18 .f. 66.6. col. 1 .] if cofAn-OAf dAfpige. fep fepg- 

[original: — tAed fiii'obai'oe iti gAd; aAc 1 imAf,ifggfiiii, iti Ainmad 
Aifmacb HA btttJHi fin. fint) aibe, ih ha bui’OHi pH ; ifd pidniHAf , owAf, 
fef f A1H ecif , -^obc ACAf f ofc ACAf abAbb faifc ; fobc H-gAfb H-gfebi- 
abdA ACAf AOfAcdan ACAf ■oecebc. — Acb. OfAcc fibiiH hhihc; caAbbi 
H. 2. 18 . f. 66. a. col. l.J lAifH ipH bfacc 6f A bfaiHHi, con 

CM) [original : — ’OiAf wied ddbid geib on gaAbAiH'o go a f Aibe *06. 
iH Aifinad HA ba-OHipn. "Oa bf acc bdne KAf b dfebnAi-o ffi dneff. — H. 
aAHi-oe 1 fof cipab impa, •oa dAffin 2 . 18 . f. 66. a, col. 1 .] 
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jocni. curling hair. He wore a black flowing cloak with a brooch 
ofi jed bronze over his breast; and an embroidered shirt next 
his skin”.®*’ This was Eirrge Echbel from Bri Erpi in Ulster. 
Of M€nd Bon We have next a clann with a large fine man at its head. He 

iiad foxy red hair, and foxy red large eyes in his head, an4 he 
wore a speckled cloak/“’ This was Mend the son of Salcholgan^ 
from the headlands of the river Boind. 
of Fergna ; At the hcad of the ncxt clann that came to the hill of SlemeHn 

was a chief described as a long-cheeked swarthy man with black 
hair upon him, and long-limbed. *‘ He had a red longwooled 
cloak; with a clasp of white silver in it, over his breast, and a 
linen shirt next his skin”.^“’ This was Fergna the son of Find* 
conna the king of Burach in Ulster. 

of^rccBonof Then wc have a company described as steady, and different 
from the other companies: some of them had red cloaks; 
clann; others gray cloaks, others blue cloaks, and others cloaks of 
green, blay, white, and yellow ; and these cloaks all floating 
^Icndidly and brightly upon them”. “ There is”, said J^ac 
Uothi “ a rod speckled little boy, with a crimson cloak, among 
them in the centre ; he has a brooch {E6) of gold in that cloak 
over his breast : and a shirt of kingly silk interwoven with red 
gold next his white skin”.®^’ This was Ercc the son of Carpri 
Nm-Fery monarch of Erinn, and of Fedilm Nucruthaoh (lite- 
rally Fedilm the ever blooming), daughter of king Conchohar. 
This was the Ercc mentioned in a former lecture, at whose 
death his sister Acaill died of grief, and was buried on the hill 
of Acaill^ so called alter her, and now known as the hill of 
Skreenc, near ancient Tara. 

of Cuehu- Lastly a clann is described by Mac Rothy which counted, he 
cilnn.“ ’lo less than thirty hundred blood red, furious warriors, 


[original:— 1f "h-i b^tc bfutb- 
WA-p, eicig bdec [aiia- 

|*Ain ?] bebmAn 

HA btfompn. If bebecgieoip, teicb 
ir»6iiro,bATn^A’OA [in AipitincVi ha bu- 
ix)Hi fin ;] robe ■ooh’o fvo ^Aff pAi^. 
■b|u\rc ■oubinA'pcAd ithhio ; cfie-oA 

pH b|\ucc ix ^ bent ■oe|\5 

fcAiccbi p\i CHOff. — H. 2. 18. f. 06. 
a. col. 1.1 

<64) [original : — tH6^^ b^epiA ih 
A ipHU6 HA bui-OHl pH. pobc •JXtlA'O- 
S^be ntiA’0'oo|\5A hi6i>a 
HA cIhh'o. SicbienijA p Cj\uiHni*i|\ 
Hieoi^ iHibet) ce6cA|tHAb •oiha 
HOfC IMIAT) ^AHi6^A fAlboC bAipf. 

b|\Acq bnecc imine. — H, 2. 18. f. 00. 
a. col. 2.j 

[original ; — bAec becconi^ocA 


OtJOp-OA 1H AipH«6 HA bui-OHl pH. 

ITobc -onb fAiyv; peb bAbbfA-o i. 

CA|'fA fACA. bf ACC fA dA^b^l 

HHiHo; b|\ecHAf bAn A^igAic if in 

bfHC 6f A bfUlHHI. b^HI blH-OI ffl 

dnep'. — H. 2. 18. f. 06. a col. 2.] 

[original: — ^If bi yoffti-o 6efA- 

IHAlb |\1f HA bu-oHib Aibe, Aibb bfu- 
icc -oeif 5 ; Aibb bf U1CC gbAiff , Aibb 
bntiicc SUifiH, Aibb bfuicc haho, 
btAo [bbAHAl, bAHA, bm-oe; iciAC 
Abbe ecfodcA iiAfu. UH-ofeD ihac 
m-bec iH-bfecoef 5 co w-bnucc 6of- 
cfA ecHffii bAf Tnet)6H bA-oerpn. 
e6 bifipH bfttcc 6f A bfUiHHi, b^e 
•oe fj\6t fig bA ■oefssiHcbiU'o -oe 
■oefjof ffi 5eb bnepf. — H. 2. 18. fi. 
66. a. col. 2.] 
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white, clean, dignified, crimson faced men. They had long 
fair yellow hair [upon them], splendid, bright countenances, 
and sparkling kingly eyes ; and they wore glossy, long, flow- 
ing robes, with noble brooches of gold, pure shining 

gaunriets {laTndotd)^ and shirts of striped silk.^“^ These were 
the men of Muirtheimme, the hereditary patrimony of Cuchu- 
laind, the great hero of the tale. 

l^hese' descriptions are surely specific enough to afford us a 
very vivid glimpse of the dress and accoutrements, as well as 
the pei-sonal appearance of the Gaedhelic warriors of two thou- 
sand years ago. But the same remarkable tele contains much 
besides on the subject.^®®^ 

[original : — tlAX) uacci cpicliA- ecAige teirowA^YA, •oeitge 

c6c mtii, fiAtiOA feoclipA pop •oep- dn'OA AinegoA, iAp«'o6i:Aib ■oetro- 
5 A, pip gib gtAiii juiptti cliopcAp'OA. rLAMA; ienci pci ppebtiAioo. — H. 
inonjA pACA pnbui-oi, 511 tip Abbe 2. 18. f. 66 . col. I.] 
ecpo6cAi ; ptiip; peibU p^gnAi-oi ^ 

[All the claniis whose dress and personal ornapients are described in the 
text belong to the Ultonian party; there are, however, some descriptions, 
though not so ftill in other parts of the tale of the Tain Bo Chnailgne^ of the 
champions of Connacht, and the allies of AUill and Medkbh^ a few of which 
may be given here, in order to show that, so far at least as that tale is con- 
cerned, there is no evidence of difference of costume and arms between the 
ruling class in the northern and western |>arts of ancient Erinn. 

After the ^eat combat between Ferdiadh and Cuckularndy the latter was 
obliged to retire from before the enemy, and betake him to his bed of green 
rushes, in order to obtain relief from the fearful wounds which he had received 
from Ftrdiadh, He had not remained long in this position, when some of his 
northern friends arrived to his assistance; finding him, however, in a very 
dangerous state, they took him away to his native Muirtheimne^ to whose 
streams and rivers, and the plants which grew in them, the Tuatha D€ Danamt 
had communicated healing properties. The names of these healing streams 
were: — Sais^ Buairu, Biihlatrif Find^iaisy Gieoir^ Ghanamain, BedOy Tadg, 
Ttlameity Jiindy Bir^ Brentd€y Bicaem, Muachy iliiVtuc, Comxmgy Cwtendy Gai- 
nemain, Brong, Deify Bubglas^ While Cuchulaind was taking the benefit of 
these waters, the famous CetherHy who was described in Lecture xv. (vol. i., 
p. 313), as making such haste from the north to the assistance of Cuchulaindy 
that he could only arm himself with an iron spit, arrived. Making str/tight 
fur the camp of the invaders, he attacked like a maniac every one he met with 
his spit, and received in return so many wounds, that he w;i 8 at length obliged 
to withdraw to where Cuchulaind was undergoing medical treatment. 

Having arrived there, Ctiliern asked Cuchulaind to procure him some medi- 
cal attendanc*e. The latter immediately complied with his request, by inviting 
a party of medical men from the enemy’s camp to come out to him, as none of* 
the Ultonian physicians were at the time available. The angry northern 
champion, rendered fretful by his many wounds, had no patience for the dila- 
tory deliberations of the doctors, and he accordingly dismissed them with blows 
and wounds, some, as we are told, to a bed of sickness, and some to death. 
Cuchulaindy therelore, sent his charioteer Laegh for Ftnyin Fatkliagh (or Fin- 
yin the prophetic leech er physician), king Conchobar Mac Nessds chief phy- 
sician, to Fen a Fvngin On the brow of SUbe Fuaidy in the present county 
of Armagh. The physician returned with the messenger, and the narrator of 
the tale avails himself of the dialogue between Fingin and his patient in the 
presence of Cuchulaindy to introduce to the reader by descriptions of their 
forms, dress, personal ornaments and arms, several of the champions of the 
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xxiiT. At the opening of the pillow controversy already spoken of, 

Medhbh'a between queen Medbh and her consort AililU the irritated 

lifts to ^ 

Aim. 

invading force. These descriptions it is, which it is proposed to add by way 
of supplement to those of Mac Roth in the text. 

** The physician having arrived at CetherrCs bed, the latter exhibits his 
wounds to him one by one, and asks his opinion of each. 

pegAif ptigin in fuil pn : pti- " examined that blood: ‘This 

cAb ecpom mtiuchpACcAC Ati’0|'o, Abe is a light unwilling wound', said the 
bAU in biAig, ocAy ni bopA-o ntimu- physician, ‘ and it will not carry thee 
chA. 1 p pp Ath, Abe bAp Cechepn, off very soon’. ‘True’, said Cethem^ 
T)om piACcfA oeti pep An-o cuit)- ‘a single man approached me there; 
mAibe pAip; bpAcc 50pm 1 pbbitit> a blue cloak wrapped around him, a 
inline, ■oeig n-Apjic ip in bpucc brooch of silver in that cloak at his 
AfA bpuinne; cpomtnpciAch 50 breast; a curved shield with^ sharp 
pAebup Con'otiAbAc ; pAip pbeg carved edges upon his shoulder; a 
ctiicpint) in nA bAini, pAgA pAegA- flesh seeking slegh (or light spear) in 
bbAige nA pAppAT). *00 oepc in puib his hand, and a Faga Faegabiaige (or- 
pAin. tlucpom piiib ih-bic uAtnipe a small down-headed spear) near it. 
n6. Ua ca pecAtntnAp in pep pAin, It was he that gave this wound; and 
Abe bAp CuCubAin-o, — IbbAn-o ibAp he got a slight wound from me*. ‘We 
Cbepp niA6 pepgtjpA pAin, ocAp ni bA know that man’, said Cuchulaind^ ‘ ho 
•ouCpACc beip *00 chuccitnpm ‘oa is Illand^ the accomplished warrior, 

bAitn H. 2. 18 . f. 61 . col. 2 . son of Fergusy and he was not desirous 

that thou shouldst fall by his -hand’. 

■pejA bAcc •oAtn in puib peo tinA, a “ ‘ Look at this blood [wound] for 
mo ibopA pbingin, bAp Cechepn. me, my good Fingin', said Cethern» 
pedAip pmcin in puib pn : tlAn Fingin examined this blood : ‘ This is 
caIa bAnuAbAi An-o po. Ate bAp in the deed of a haughty woman’, said the 
biAig. Ip pip iim, Abe bAp Cechepn, pliysician, ‘It is true*, said ( 7 eMen}, 
T)onipiA6cpA oen ben Ano, ben ‘ there came to me one beautiful, pale, 
C 4 in b^nAineC, beccAn pACA m6p, long-faced, woman, with long flowing 
monng 6p bui-oe puppr, bpAcc cop- golden yellow hair upon her; [she had] 
epA gon-oAiti imp)i, e6 6ip ip in a crimson cloak, with a brooch of gold 
bpucc 6p A bpuiiini; pbeg tnpiuC in that cloak over her breast; a 
•opumneC Ap ■ocpgbAppA'o nA bAim. straight- ridged slegh (or light spear) 
Ra bepc in puib pin, popmpA; puc blazing red in her hand. She it 
p puib m-bic UAimpe n6. Haca was that gave me that wound; and 
pecAmmAp in tnnAi pn, Abe bAp Cu6- she got a slight wound from me*. *We 
ubAino, — meob ingen CchAit) peio- know that woman well’, said Cuchu^^ 
big, ingen Ap-opig h epenn, Ap x>a laindy ‘ she is Medhhhy the daught^ 
piACc pAn congpAininunipn. bA of EcHaid Feuiligy the daughter of 
DUAix) ocAp Copcop ocAp commAi- the high king of Eriun [and queen 
•oium be giA *00 vAicepcepu -oa of Connacht] ; it is she that came thus 
bAmAib.— H. 2 . 18 . foi. Gl. b. a. col. 1 . unto me. She would have deemed it a 

great victory and a triumph that thou 
shouldst have fallen by her hands*. 

peiA bAcc 'OAm in puibpe no a mo “ ‘ Look at this blood [wound] for 
f)op)A phingin, bAp Cechepn. pecAip me, my good Fingih\ said CslAem, 
pingin in puibpein : — ^AbAC 'oa pen- Fingin examined that blood: ‘TbiS 
net) Ant) po, Abe bAp in biAig. Ip pip is the deed of two champions’, 
Am, bAp Cechepn, tiAmpiAdcACAp- said the physician. ‘It is true in- 
pA t)iAp Ant), t)A choomAite popAib ; deed', said Cethem; * two men came 
t)A bpAcc A gopmA 1 pbbiut) imp>u ; to me there with two glossy curled 
t)ebgi ApgAic ip nA bpACCAib 6p a heads of hair; two blue cl^^ wrapped 
m-bpunniD ; munCobpAC Apoc oen- around them ; brooches of silver id 
gib iin bpAgic CeCcAipnAi t)Vb. Tl6- the cloaks over their breast^ a chain 
CA pecAmmAp in t)ip pein, Abe bAp of bright silver around the neck of 
CucubAint),— Obb ocAp Ochme pAin, each of tbem*. ‘ We know thess two 
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<|iieen does not hesitate to ea.y to her husband, that she had xxnr. 
paid him a hign compliment, when she selected him as her 

x>o f 4 in ocAf tnet>- men well*, said CucAulatndt * they nre 

bA.— H. 2. 18. fn61« b. a. col. 1. 011 and Othme, of the special house- 

hold of Ailili and Mtdhhh\ 

. ipe*tA iAcu t>Aii<i in fuitreono a mo ** * Look at this blood [wound], for 
f>opA “pinsiti, -pop Cechepn. iTeAAip me, my good Ftngin\ said Cethem. 
ptigm in -pantpAin : — ‘OompiACcA- Fingitiy looked at that blood, [and Cfe- 
CApfA ■oiAf 6ac p4mne Ano, con- Mem said]: ‘There came to me two 
igpum n-Anpep'OAi'oe -p oppo ; cu- young warriors, who have not as yet 
mAing bip inniumpA ceCcApnAi oib, come to full manhood ; each of them 
cumAtingpA in m-b«pfA cpi pn^oApA thrust a spit into me, and I wounded 
nAi ’oibptim. peCAif pngin in ptnb each of them in return with this spit', 
pn. 'Otib nte, in ^uibpeot, Abe bAp examined that blood [wound]. 

mbiAig. rp^ Cpi*oe oo CpACAip t>Aic ‘ This blood is all black’, said the 
CO n-oepnA Cpoip oib epic Cpioe, physician. ' ‘ It was through thy 
ocAp ni pupfiAnAimpeA icc Anopo ; heart they pierced thee, so that they 
a6c oo gebAinope •OAicpeo oo bop- formed a cross in thy heart, and I 

t Aib icci ocAf pbAnpen ni nA^Ac cannot pronounce a cure here; but I 
lepcAif im«nu6A. Haca pecAmniAp can procure for thee such plants of 
in ■oip pAtn, Ab6 bAp <;ucubAin’o,— healing and saving properties as shall 
bun ocAp tYIcceonn pAin, -oo fAin, save thee from an early death’. ‘We 
muncip CkibibbA ocAp trieobA. bA know these two men”, said Cuchu^ 

^u^pACc b6o CCA oo pAei:Aipc6pu •oa laind, * they are Bun and Mecconn^ 
bAmAib. — H. 2. 18. f. Cl. b. a. col. 1. of the special household troops of 

AUill and Medhbh, It would be pleas- 
ing to them that thou shouldst receive 
thy death wounds from their hands’. 
pe£A bAC •OAm in puibpeA no a mo ‘“ Look at this wound for me, my good 

^opA pinjjin, An cechepn. pecViAip Fingin*^ said Cethern, Fingin looked 
pingin in puibpAin i — TJepgpuAtup at this blood [wounds] : * These are 
•OA pig CAibbe An-opo, AbebAp in bi Aig. the red rush of two woodriugs*, said 
Ip pp Am, bAp Cechepn, •oompiAft- the leech. ‘ True’, said CeM«?-n, ‘ there 
CACAppA -oA dCbAC AigfihnA AbpAc- came to me two fair-faced youths, 
gopmA tndpA Anx), go minoAib 6in with large blue eyes and with golden 
UApu ; •OA bpAcc UAne ipopCipul diadems on them; two green cloaks 
impu ; 'OA CAppAn geb Apgic ip nA- wrapped around them ; two brooches 
bpACCAib Ap A m bpunnib ; •OAfbeig of bright silver in these cloaks over 
cuicpinni inA bAmAib. 1c immAicp their breasts ; and two flesh-seek- 
nA pubi v>o bepcACAp pope, AbebAp ing spears in their hands’. * The 
in biAig : 1c dpAep •oa diuACAp •oAic, wounds they have given thee are 
CO comApnecgACAp pennA nA n-gAC invisible wounds : it is down thy 
inniuc, OCAP ni b Appu aicc An-opo. throat thou hast received them, where 
Ka ca pecAirifnAp in •oip pAin, bAp the points of the spears met within 
Cucubuin-o, bpoAn ocAp bpu-oni thee, and a cure is not easy heie*. 
pAin, meic CbeopA Soibbpi, •oa niAc * We know these two well’, said Cu- 
pig CAibbe. bA buAi'O, oesp £opcup, chulaindy ‘they are Broen and Bi-udniy 
ocAp £omniAit>ib beo giA x>o pAe of the household youths of Teora 
tAi^epu bAo. — H. 2. 18. f. 61. b. a. SoiUsiy the two sons of the king of 
col. 1. Caille. They would consider it a vic- 

tory, and a triumph, and a cause of uni- 
versal exultation, that thou shouldst 
receive thy death wounds from them*. 

ITeAA bAcc t>Am in puibpeA no a mo ** * Look at this blood [wound] for 
f>opA phingin, Ap Cechepn. pe&Aip me, my good Fingin'y said Cethern, 
pngin in puib pAin : ConngAp •OAm- Fingin looked at that blood [wound]. 
bpAcIwap An-opo, Abe bAp in biAig. ‘This is thejointdeed of two brothers’, 

If pip Am, bAp Cechepn ; •oompiAd- said the physician. ‘True indeed’, 

CACAppA -oiAp cAcpigbAA Ano, puibc Skid C’e/A«r», * there came two kingiy 

7 B 
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3txm, husbandf while he was onl^ a younger son of the king of 
Leinster; amd she reminds him that she had presented him at 

btn-oe b]\tiicc •oubgtAffA champions to me, with yellow hair 

pA bon' 1 f opcipub iinp« ; *00151 upon them ; black gray cloaks with 
•ombbedA *00 •finoptiiiiiti If tiA bpAc- fringes wrapped around th^'in; and, 
CAib 6f A in-bf titinib ; mAtiAifi be- foliated brooches of Findruiniu in 
cbATi gbAffA HA bAiHAib. Haca their cloaks at their breasts ; broad 
yecAttimAf 111 •o^f fAiii, AbebAfCucti- green Manaise (or spears) in their 
LAHi’o, CopniAc [iHAc] cobomApij hands*. ‘ We know these two Tery 
fAin, ACAf CopiHAc HIAC lUAebefojA, weir, said * they are 

T>o f A111 mtincip AibibbA ocAf 1 Tlet>- Cormacj [son of] Colamariff, and Cor-. 
bA. Da 'oudf Adc beo reA *00 fAO- »»ac, the son of Matlefogha^ of the 
^Aifcefu 'OA bdiTiAib. — IL 2 . 18 . 1 . 61 . special household of Ailillaxid Afedhbh» 
b. a. col. 1. It would be delightful to themrthat 

thou shouldst reccire thy death wound 
at their hands’. 

■pechA bAcc 'OAtn 111 fuibfOA no a “ ‘ Look at this blood [wound] for 
WA ibopA pinpti, Af Cechepn. t^e* me, my good FingwC^ said Cethern. 
cliAif ■pinsin in puibfAin : — AccAd looked at that blood [wound] ; 

T)A n-oepbpAdAp Aiiop o, Ap in biAig. * This is the deed of two brothers’, said 
1 f fip Am, Abe bAp Cechepn, *oom- the physician. * True indeed’, said 
piAdcApr A •oiAf mAech ocbdd An-o, Cethern^ * there came two young war- 
1CIAC comdopniAibe •oibbinAib, fobc riors to me resembling each other, one 
cAff bAp in *DApA nAi ■o^b, fobc had curling [dark] hair, and the other 
cAffbuioe bAp AtiAibe ; •oa bpAcr curling yellow hair ; two green cloaks 
tiAni*oe 1 fopcipuL impn, •oa dAf- wrapped around them, with two 
fAn ceb Angle if 11 a opAccAib Af brooches of bright silrer in their cloaks 
A m bpuni D ; ■oa beni *01 fbewAin at their breasts ; two soft smootiji shirts 
ficA bui-oe fpiA cneffAib*, cbAi’obi of yellow silk to their skin ; two bright 
gebouipn fAp A cponpAib; ‘oa geb hilted swords at their girdles; two 
fciAd CO cuAgmibiAD Apgic pnoi bright shields with fastenings of 
fopAib; -OA fbei5 cuicpmo 50 pe- bright silver upon them ; and two flesh 
CAHAib Appe -oenpb inA LimAib. seeking sleeks (or light spears) with 
, Ha ca fecAmmAp in •oif fAin, Abe bAp bright veinmgs of pure bright silver on 
CuctibAin*o, — rriAnetriAdpemAibfAin, their handles’. * We know these two 
ocAf lUAne AdpemAib, oa mAc Aubib- very well’, said Cuchiilaindj * they 
bA ocAf tTle*ob 4 . OcAf bA buAi’O ocAf are Mane Mathrenmily and il^ane 
cofcup ocAf commAioitim beo ^ao Aihremail^ two sons of Ailill and 
po f Aed^ifcefii -oA bAmAib. — H. 2 . Medhbh. And they would deem it a 
18 . f. Gl. b. a. col. 2. victory, and a triumph, and a cause of 

universal exultation, that thoushouldst 
fall by their hands’. 

pedA bAc OATH 111 fuibfOA A mo Look at this blood fbr me, my good 

fjopA phinpn, bAp Cechepn. 'Oom- Fingin\ 9 &\d Cethern. ^ There came to 
piAdcAp 01 Af OAC fdiiine An’o, me there two young champions with 
conngpAm n-ecfioe, ice epapoA clear, noble, manly features, and with 
pep'oAi'oe wppo, ccAigo AbbniApoA wonderful foreign clothes upon them. 
inngAncAcnA impo. CumAing bip Each of them thrust a spit into me, 
innitimfA cedcApnAi 'oib, cumAnng- and I sent this spit into each of them’, 
f A (bip; cpi chedcApnAi -o^bfium. pe- Fingin examined the wounds [blood]: 
dAif pngin in puib fAin : AcAmAinfi ‘ They have inflicted dangerous wounds 
HA puibi pA bepcACAp pope, Abe Ap on thee', said the physician, * for they . 
in biAig, gonoA puboACAp fdide *00 liave severed the strings of thy heart 
dpi'oe inmuc, conoA n-imbip *00 within thee, so that it plays in thy 
dpi-oe 1C cbiAb, immAp nbubb 1 rA- body like an apple in the air, or a b^ 
bubb, 11A mAp depcii 1 pAfbubg, of thread in an empty sack, so that 
CO HAd fAib pelt icip icA immu- there is not a string sustaining it, and 
bunng, ocAf 111 ■oepgenAimfe ^cc I cannot perform any cure in this 
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tkc outset with twelve suits of robes, a chariot worth three xxm. 
times seven cumaU (or sixty-three cows), the breadth of his face 
of red gold, and a bracelet of Findruine or carved white metal 
(silver bronze) to lit his left wrist/*®^ The breadth of his face 
.of red gold spoken of here, and of which we shall have occa- 
sion to speak again, was doubtless one of those deep crescents 
of red gold of which there are so many magnificent specimens 
preserved in our national museum in the Royal Irish Academy. 

Again, when queen Medbh is inducing one of her warriors, 
named Long Mojo Emonis, to fight Cuchulaind in single com- 
bat, she “promises him great rewards, namely, twelve suits Gifts pro- 
of robes, and a chaiiot worth four times seven cumals or SeSwKo 
eighty-four cows, and her daughter Findahair to wife”.^®‘^ And 
again, when queen Medbh summoned Ferdtadh to fight Cuchu- 

AiroY*©. 11 a ta focATWAYV in ■oif fAin, place [here*.] * We know these two 
Ate bA]\ CncvtCAintj, -oiAf fAin -oe very well’, said Cuchulaind, ‘they are 
penne^AibnAh-IjMiA’oefoppoegl.Ai'f two choice champions of Irruade 
■ooen coifc o Aibi'l'L ocAf o mei-ob [Norway] who were sent specially by 
Ap t>Ai 5 ■oo 5 onApu. Ailill ana Medhbh to kill thee*. 

■peCA bAcc ■oAm in fuitpe no a mo “ ‘ Look at this blood [wound] for 
^opA phingin, bAp Cechepn. ped- me, my good Ftngin*, said Cethern. 

Aip pinpn in puib pAin no : Impit- Fingin examined the blood [wounds] 
bAX) mic ocAp A^Ap AntDpo, Ate Ap and said : ‘ This is the joint piercing of 
in tiAig. Ip -pp Ain, bAp Cechepn, a father and son*, said the physician. 
DompiAdcAppA *04 in6pA, gAin- * True’, said Cethern, ‘ there came to 
•oet oepcA Anx), go min-oAib 6ip me there two large men with flaming 
dp tAppAig UApu, eppiuo pi 5 X)Aix)i eyes, having diadems of lustrous gold 
impti, ctAix>bi dpotnpn inctAppi on their heads, with kingly dress upon 
bAp A cpeppAib, go pepbotgAib them, with long gold hilted swords at 
Apgic den git, go ppichAcApcAib dip their girdles, in scabbards of bright 
bpicc ppiti A nedcAip. tlACApecAm- shining silver, with frettings of mot- 
Ap in x)ip pAin, Ate bAp CiicutAino* tied gold on their lower ends’. ‘ We 
Aititt ACAT* A mAc pAin TU Ane, con- knovr these two very well’, said Cuchu- 
OApgeib lice. Da buAix) ocAp cop- laind, ‘they are Ailill and his son 
cup ACAp coinmAix)it>m teo geA po Main€, wlio have inflicted those 
pAehAipcepu x>ia t4mAib, — 11, 2. 18. wounds upon thee. They would think 
f. 61 . b. a. col. 2. it a victory and a triumph, and a cause 

of universal exultation, that thou 
shouldst fall by their hands’ ”. 

Notwithstanding the unfavourable opinion pronounced by Fingin upon some 
of Cethem'n wounds, he succeeded, we are told, in curing him, or at least in 
enabling him to share again in the conflict. This he is said to have done by 
means of a curious bath formed of the marrow of a great number of cows 
which Cuchulaind had killed for the purpose. The place where this bath was 
prepared received the name of Smiramatr or the Marrow-bath, which is still 
preserved in that of Smarmore in the county of Louth.] 

[original ; — ^CucApA cop ACAp [original: — 5eblApmex»bmop- 

coibchi xmic AiVtAib Ap oech c6ic doniA oo, .1 cimteCc oa pep oeg 
x>o «iti4i, .1. cimchAfi X)4 fepo^c x>’4- oo ecgtjo, ocAp cAppAc ceCpe peCc 
caC, cAppAc cpi pedc cuihAb, com- cuiuaL, ocAp innoAOAip oomtiAOi”. — 
teCec C-A 1 Juhi oo oepg 6p, com- Prof. O’Curry’s copy. Pol. 63 of H. 2. 
tpom oo pi$e* cbi oo pinooptiini. 18, which must have contained this 
— H. 2 18. f, 41. b. a. col. 1] passage, is now apparently wanting.] 
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XXIII. 


Gifts pro - 
mtsed by 
Medhbh to 
Ftrdiadh ; 


one of them, 

H g »l(l 
bniocli, 
weighed 
more than 
lour pounds. 


Story of i/ac 
Votifflinde; 


Idind in that great combat described in a former lecture/*** 
which pi^oved fatal to himself at A th Perdiaidh (now Ardee) 
we are told 'that when he came to the queen’s pavilicai, “ he 
was honoured and supplied with the best of food, and plied 
with the choicest, most delicious, and most exhilarating oC 
liquors, until he became intoxicated and hilarious. And he 
was promised great rewards for undertaking to fight and com- 
bat, namely, a chariot worth four times seven cumaU or eighty- 
four cows ; and suits of clothes for twelve men, of cloth of all 
colours ; and the size of his own territory of the smoothest part' 
of Magh Ai (in the present county of Roscommon) free of rent 
and tribute, and of attendance at court or upqn expeditions; 
without any forcible exaction whatever ; and to his son and his 
grandsons and OTeat-grandsons to the breast of eternity, and 
end of the world; and the queen’s daughter (Findahaii^ aS 
his wife, and the brooch {E6) of gold \^ich was in ((]^ueen) 

. MedhK^ mantle over all that”, or, as she is made to say in the 
copy of the Tdin preserved in the vellum MS. H. 2. 16* T,C.D.t 
“ My spear brooch (Puillend-Dealc) of gold which weighs thirty 
Ungas (or ounces) and thirty half Ungas and thirty CrossdcliSf : 
and thirty quarter 

Persons often find it difficult to believe that sbme of the gold 
bracelets and silver brooches to be seen in the mitseum of the* 
Royal Irish Academy could, from their massiveness, have ever ' 
been* worn as personal ornaments; but after this great gold; 
brooch of queen Medhhy which, according to our calculation/v 
must have weighed more than four pounds Troy, we need won-.^ 
der no longer at the weight of those that have come down 
us from those remote ages. I have indeed so frequently l^ad- 
occasion to refer to the use of these large heavy pi^ in-naif^ 
rating more than one historical event or anecdote, thaf I need 
scarcely insist on the abundance of evidence we possess as to 
the use of brooches even larger and heavier than those in 
the museum of the Academy : and there is in fact a fragment 
of one such silver brooch in that museum, sufficient to show 
how easily queen Madia Mongruadh might have marked out 
the tracing of the great Rath of Emania with hers. 

There is another curious reference to the imaginary costume 
of an imaginary individual, preserved in the Leahhar mdr Duna 
JJoighre (now called the Eeahhar Bread) in the Royal Irish 

[See Lect. XIV., an/e, vol. i., p. 302 ; and also Appendix, who^- the 
whole episode descriptive of this fight is given.] 

(83) [See Appendix, wliere the original of this passage will bo found at 
part of the text of the whole episode of the combat of CWAu/aihd and 
iiiadh } 
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Academy ?' but, although the dress is imaginary as regards its 
materials (iiideed of the most ludicrous character), the descrip- 
tion given of it is not the less true and valuable as-regards the 
names, and the destination of the different articles spoken of. 
The ’tract in which we find this reference, is of a very wild 
chkracter. ,I have already briefly alluded to it in a former lec- 
ture,^®*^ but I shall have to refer here to some parts of it more 
specifically. 

The story commences with informing us that about the time 
to which it refers (say about the year 740) there were at the 
great college of Armagh eight divinity students, who in after 
fife became distinguished personages in their country. One of 
these students was Amer Mac Conglinde^ a youth not more dis- 
tinguished for his literary acquirements, than he was for his 
natural talent and his inclination for bitter sarcasm and satirical 
rhyming. Mao Conglinde after some time discovered that his 
yocatioq for the Church was doubtful, while his preference for 
poetry and history was every day becoming more and more ap- 
parent. At last he retired from Armagh and resorted to his 
former tutor at Roscommon, where he devoted himself for some 
time to the cultivation and study of his favourite pursuits. At 
length he bethought him of the best place in wliich to com- 
mence hfe practice in his new character ; and having heard that 
Baikal Mac Plnglmine, king of Munster (who died in 742), was 
suffering from a demoniac, voracious, un^peasable appetite, 
he decided upon paying him a visit and endeavour to cure him 
of his malady. “ With this intention Mac Conglinde \ the story 
says,. “ sold the few effects that he possessed for two wheaten 
cakes and a piece of cured beef; these he put into his book- 
wallet ; ^ter which he shaped for himself a pair of Cuaransy or 
shoes, of Thrown leather, seven times doubled. He arose early 
the next morning ; tucked his Leinidh above his hips ; he put on 
his white cloak of five doubles, firmly wrapped about him, and 
with an iron pin {Milech) in that cloak at his breast.^®®^ Thus 
accoutred Mao Conglinde went on to Cork, where he heard the 
king of Munster was making a visitation of his territories ; and 
after some adventures he found himself in the royal presence. 
The young poet had then recourse to various devices to draw 

See Lect. IV., a«<«, rol. i., p. 81. 

(«») [original : — fin pecA-o in ■oo in a^ai-o pn. AcjiAfic niocli 
w-bec fppfroi boi acca, .i. fop -oa lApnAbAfAch ; ACAf CAbAiX) A 'Leni'o 
bAiptin ■DO 6j\tiiene6c ACAf fop in .^kp-ogAbAit of tnebLAib a tAfiic ; 
cTiocnc fen-fAitte co ciCp •oAf ACAr cAbAiT) A buniinAin fint) fop- 
■oof AlAf ; f AC fin in a Ceig iibAif ; cocUaIca i fOfcipAb imwe; tni teeb 
ACAf ciiniAif 'oi6uAf An coff o CO- lAfnAige uAfti inA bfucc.— Iiea6^ar 
otije -oo •obn’otecliAf , tin. BrtaCy f. 97. a.] 
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forth tko demon which it was believed had taken up his abode 
storyof i/oe in th# king’s stomach and tormented him with an unappeasable 
congiinde, Qjjg Qf devices to which he had recourse was, to 

exhibit to the eyes of the king food of the most tempting char- 
acter, but, Tantalus- like, in such a way as that although iteame 
up to his lips, he had not the power to touch it. Another of his 
plans was to give a vivid and tormenting description of plenty 
of viands and sumptuous food which he had seen in his dieams 
or his imagination. Nothing can be more grotesque or extra- 
vagant than this description as preserved in the piece before us. 
But though it is impossible not to laugh at it, it contains how- 
ever mucli detail of quite serious importance with referenpe to 
our present subject. 

gantdrelinV- cxtiavagancc to wliich I allude may be judged by the 

’ commencement of Mac Conglind^^ story to the king, in which 
he describes how he was carried in his dream to a lake of new 
milk, in which stood an island of wheaten bread, and a mansion 
built of butter, cheese, sweet curds, and various kinds of pre- 
parations of milk, as well as of many sorts of llesh and fleshy 
substances. Having reached the brink of the lake, he found 
there a little boat made of fat beef, and well graved with 
suet, with seats of sweet curds, with prow of lard, with stern 
of butter, with sculls (or paddles) of marrow, and with oars of 
bacon. 

Having found himself rowed over in this singular equipage 
to this singular island, Mac Conglinde landed and walkea up 
to the mansion, where he met the doorkeeper; -and of him 
he speaks in these words, in which the most minute account 
is given of the several articles of dress worn by such a func- 
tionary, and in which the only absurd portion consists of thb 
ludicrous character of the materials of which they were sup- 
posed to have been made. 

t'escrip. “ Comely was the face of that young man”, said Maa Con- 
curi«iu!i dress glinde; “ his name was MaeUaille (that is, a person dedicated to 
keopiT Ikt meat), and he was the son of Mael-imme (that is, of a person 
dedicated to rich butter), who was the son of rich lard. There he 
stood”, continues Mac Conglinde^ “ with his smooth Aasai or 
sandals of old hung beef upon his feet; with his Ochrath or 
trews of sweet curds upon his shins ; with his Inar (tunic, or 
frock) of fresh fat cow- beef upon his body; with his Cm or 
girdle of salmon flsh around him ; with his Cochall^ or cape, 
of Tahcaidh, or fat heifer beef, upon his shoulders ; with his 
seven Corniu or garlancfe of butter around his head; mdr 
his seven rows of onions in each garland of them separately ; 
with his seven epistles of sausages around his neck, with Bille 
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or bosses of rendered lard upon the head of each epktle of aaiit. 
thewTJ^ 

I shall not at present follow Mcu: Conglind^^ humorous des- JJJJXcm- 
cription farther. Let us stop to analyze the doorkeeper*s dress, 
so precisely and minutely noted, and, abstracting fro^ it the 
absurdities of the fanciful materials mentioned, we can very 
easily call up the image of a man in the costume of the time^ 

And in fact it happens,' most sin^larly, with the exception of 
the sandals, the girdle, the garlwids, and what is called the 
Epistle or necklace, there is still in existence in the Museum of 
the Royal Irish Academy an ancient and most faithful copy of 
the doorkeeper’s dress : that is, as regards the principal articles 
of which it consisted, namely the trews, the frock, and the cape. 

Of these last three articles gf dress it is quite unnecessary to 
say any more here, as they come within the knowledge of 
every one. We all know that the Cochall is the ordinary capo CoeiMii; 
or sliort cloak for the shoulder, such as is worn at this day. 

Secondly, the /n«r, or tunic, is almost identical with the tight, W'o^***^*.' 
military frock of modern times, but without a collar of any 
kind as far as we know. The third , article of the dress, the 
Oohrathy or trews, was a very graceful fashion of tight-fitting theoeAra/A,- 
pantaloons, reaching from the hips to the ankles These three, 
it will be remembered, were the principal articles of Mac Con- 
glinde's doorkeeper’s dress, and they are sufficiently explicit. 

Not so, however, with Mac Conylindds own dress, as described 
at the opening of the tale. There we are told that the night ?inrfes own 
before his departure for Roscommon, our young poet made for 
himself a pair of Cuarans, or shoes, of brown leather of seven 
doubles. He arose in the morning, and of course dressed him- 
self. The particulars of the dress are not given, but we are 
told that he tucked up his Leinidh over his hips, and wrapped Leimah. 
his white cloak around his body. Here we have no account 
of the pantaloons, nor of the frock, because they were elose 
fitting articles, that required no tucking up to facilitate the 
traveller’s motion. The white cloak does not demand any 
particular attention ; but the Leinidh which he tucked up above 
his hips, is an article that has not hitherto attracted the notice 
of any writer on Irish antiquities. 

(««) [original : — Da caih •oetb iri 6 - Alt •oitAfCAit) ithtti® ; coha tiM. con- 
cIaic pti, ACAf bA A 66inAinin i. lubimineiTnAcbin'o; ocAf bACA^.tiil. 
mAetfAil,t.e WAc tHAibitnine ntic ti-iniAi|>e ■oo pixiAinniiro incAC co- 
blonji, con A AffAib ftewnA ren- HAint> •oibp'oo -pbbeeb ; cotiA .iiSb 
rAiLbe iwA bunnu ; conA ocli|\Aib *00 n-epifbib -oo dAelAnu inbi-d fo bpA- 
Dui'o I'cAibbine irnAtnpgib'; conA ConA .ii'ii. w-bibbe <00 btotiAig 

1i-inAj\ bo-fAibte ininie; conA cpif bpuci fO]\ cm-o ca6a b-epifbi x>ib- 
■00 becliA^ p|\6fc CA^if ; conA doeb- p-oe . — Liabhar BrtaCf f. 100. b .3 
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^ The word Leine^ tKou^h written in two different wavs, and 
M^nction signifying two different things, is and must be invariably pro^ 
zSisand**® nounced the same way. When it signifies a shirt, as it does at 
the preset day, it is witten L4ine; but when, as in the present 
was a kilt, case, it ^signifies a sort of petticoat or kilt, it is then written, 
LUnidh; but 1 am not able to explain the reason of the differ-’ 
ence in orthography. I am very well aware that these words 
have been often thoughtlessly and carelessly written, one for &e 
other, even in very old manuscripts ; whenever we ^d a person 
described with a LSine of some beautiful stuff placed upon his 
white skin, we may, however, be certain, whatever the orthogra- 
phy may be, that the article spoken of is a shirt. And again, 
when we find a person described with a LHnidh having a costly 
border or fringe, and descending to his knees, we may be, 
equally certain that the article spoken of was a kilt or petticoat. 
I nappeii to have met two references to the word in its latter 
signification, that leave no doubt of its distinctive character 
and its assigned place on the human body. 

De«eription In the ancient tale called JLoingea nMac nDuildermaitCb^ or the 
of the Sm- Exile of the Sons of Vuildermait, we are told that on a certain 
occasion as Ailill and Medbhy the king and queen of Connacht, 
were in their palace of Cruachany the warder of the castle 
came out and”' informed the queen that he saw a body of men 
coming towards them from the south : and then the story says 
that, “ as they were looking out then, they saw the cavalcade 
upon the plain ; and they saw a champion leading them, having 
on a crimson four-folding cloak, with its four borders of gold 
upon it; a shield with eight joints of Findruine at his back; a 
lie wore a Leintdh reaching from his knees to his hips ; fair yellow hair 
upon his head, falling down both flanks of the steed he rode ; 
a bunch of thread of gold depending from it of the weight of 
seven ounces; and it was hence he was called Edchu Rond 
[that is, Edchu of the gold thread or wire]. A gray black- 
spotted stallion under hun, [having] a golden mouthpiece in 
his mouth; two spears with ribs of Findruine in his hand, 
and a gold-hilted sword upon his side”.^®” This splendid cham- 
pion was the king of Ui Maine in the present counties of Gal- 
way and Roscommon, and one of the Firbolg race. 

[original; — aut) cowbi-o i:o|\ •oib ftefAib m-oeicli ; 
lAp fin, con-opACACAt^ infb«Aij; fA« eiftMce foibe coibi7|\ot« 

inA 5 5 cotiACACAi\ in toed .tni. ntnngi, bA •oe bAirntnnire^ 

ACAf bjiAc co|\ciiA cecbAt\ eufia Ront> fAiji. ^AbAip b^iec 
•oiA bAib iwmi, coiiA ceoceo]VAib oiji fA fofinwo, coriAbettic oq\ f^iiAo; 
[recf« o^Aib] fciAcb 6oiio6c ■oacai coha tiApiA’OAib |nn’0|\«itie 

iiAifLib |:nnt)|\iiine fOf\A mtnn ; bene in^bAim, cboiT)io, oi\'ot>i^nn «>n a 
conA cbA^ AfigAic immi o Agltin co- ftiMfr.— H. 2. 16. col. 961, line 6.] 
foxibjiunn ; niong pnx)b«x>i fAip 
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Here, I think, there can be no doubt of the precise character 
and use of LHnidh; and the following passage from the 
ancient Gaedhelic Triads, gives us even the very law which re- 
gulated the wearing of ^e Leinidh^ as well as of the Ochrath^ 
or trews; and the length of the hair (or beard). Thus speaks 
tills Triad: 

Three legal handsbreadths, that are, namely — a hands- law nguia. 
breadth between his shoes and his Ochrath, or pantaloons; a wiring or 
handsbreadth between his ear and his beard (or hair) ; and a 
handsbreadth between the border of his Leinidh and his knee/**^ the 
I need not, I think, say another word to show what the Oeh* fdonl? 
rath and the Leinidh were, but it would appear from the absence 
of Leinidh in the description of the lat doorkeeper, that that 
article of dress was not worn by the inferior people, but that it 
appertained to the higher classes and to the professions. The 
identification of this article of dress is, I must confess, a late 
discovery, and time has not allowed me to pursue the subject 
farther at present; but I have no doubt but that 1 shall be able 
hereafter to add to these descriptions some more striking illus- 
trations from some of the illuminations to be met with so often 
in our ancient books and from our sculptures.^®®^ 

(«8) [original U;m bA|'4 cedcA (.1. haf ein^ cupCAp Ateine 45 Ar a igVun 
•oli^gCeACA). t)Af eiciti a (.1. (.1. te n-6|\ no be nimiobb 

AffAin) ACAf HA liAibc ACAf A o6;\Ae AH (.1. iwlobb tAf AlCe)”.— H. 1. 

(.1. aIc), bAf eicit\ A « (.1. A cbtiAr) 15. p. 965, line 7.] 

A^Ar A benpAC (.i. wullAd a fiinn), 

[ Vide posteaf Lecture xxv. toI. ii. p. 143, where a striking illustration of 
the nature of the Leinidh is given from the tale of the Bruiffhean Da Derga.} 



LECTURE XXIV. , 


[Detirered July lOlb, 1800.] 

(VIII.) Dress and Ornaments (continued). Constant references to fringes 
of gold thread ; mention of this ornament in the account of Medbh*B Tisit 
to her chief Druid in the coramencement of the Tdtn So de^ 

scription of Fedelm the prophetess weaving a fringe ; the fringe sword or 
lath mentioned in a poem of Dalian Forgaill (circa a.d. 560). Ancient 
laws relating to the pigging of ornaments, etc. ; law relating to the {dodging 
of a needle ; the pledging of a queen’s work bag ; the work bag of an Airedi 
Fdbhe. The legal contents of a work bag formed only a small part of a lady’s 
personal ornaments. Keferences to dyeing, weaving, embroidering, etc., in 
the ancient laws regulating Distress ; objects connected with those arts for 
the recovery of which proceedings might have been taken under those laws. 
Objects connected with the textile arts mentioned in other ancient laws. 
Coloured thread and wool paid as rent or tribute. The dye-stuffs used 
were of home growth. Legend of St. Ciaran and the blue dye stuff called 
Glaissin, Summary of the processes in the textile arts mentioned in the 
extracts quoted in the lecture. Reference to embroidery in the tale of the 
. Tochmarc nEimire^ and in the Dinnseanchas, Coca the embroideress of 
St. ColumcxlU, The knowledge of the Gaedhils about colours shown by the 
illuminations to the Book of Kells. Reference in the Book of Ballymote to 
the colours worn by different classes. Cloth of various colours formed part 
of the tributes or taxes paid as late as the ninth and tenth centuries. Tri- 
butes to the king of Caiseal according to the Book of Rights from : Ara ; BoU 
rinn ; Leinster; Uaithne ; Duibhneach and Drung ; Corcumruadh ; the Deise ; 
Orbraidhe, Stipends paid by the king of Caiseal to the kings of Kerry ; 
Raithknn; Ara, I'ributes to the king of Connacht from Umliatl; the 
Greagraidhe ; the Conmaicne ; the Ciarraidhe ; the Luigfine ; the Dealbhna 
Vi Maine, Stipends paid by the king of Connacht to the kings of : Dealbhna ; 
Ui Maine, Tributes to the king of At/eacA from t the Cuileantraidhe ; the 
Vi Mic Caerthainn ; Ui Tvirtre, Stipends paid by the king of Aileach to 
the kings of : Cinel Boghaine ; Cinel Eanna ; Craebh ,* Ui Mic Caerthainn ; 
Titlach Og. Stipends paid by the king of Oriel to the kings of: Ui Brea 
sail; Ui Eachach; Ui Meith ; Ui Dortain\ Ui Briuin Archoill; Ui 
Tuirtre ; Feara Manach ; Mughdhorn and Bos, Stipends paid by the king 
of Uladh to the kings of : Cuailgne ; Araidhe ; Cobhais ; Muirtheimne, 
Tributes to the king of Uladh from ; Semhne ; Crothraidhe ; CathaU Gifts 
to the king of Tara. Stipends paid by the king of Tara to the kings of : 
Magh Lacha ; Cuirene ; Ui Becon, Tributes to the king of Tara from : 
the Luighne ; the Feara Arda ; the Saiihne ; Gailenaa ; the Ui Beccon, 
Stipends paid by the king of Leinster to the ; Ui Fealain ; the chief of 
Cualann ; Ui Feilmeadha ; king of Raeilinn ; Ui Criomhthannan, Tributes to 
the king of Leinster from the : Galls ; Forthuatha ; Fotharta ; men of South 
Leinster. Gifts from the monarch of Eriun to the king of Emain Macho. 
Stipends of the king of Emain Macha to the kings of : Raihmor ; Ui Briuin ; 
Conmaicne, Gifts bestowed on the king of Leinster by the monarch of 
Erinn whenever he visited Tara. Gift of the king of Leinster on his 
return from Tara to the king of Ui Fealair^. Gifts of the monarch of Erinn 
to the king of Caiseal when at Teamhair Luachra. Stipends given by the 
king of Caiseal at the visitation of the monarch of Erinn to the : Deise ; Ui 
Chonaill. Stipends paid by the king of Connacht to the kings of : Ui Maine ; 
Luighne, Colours of winds, according to the preface to the Seanehaa Mor. 
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In the last lecture, I brought together a considerable number xxiv. 
of general descriptions of the costume of kings and warriors 
armed for battle, taken chiefly from the historic tale of the great 
war between Connacht and Ulster in the time of Cgnchohar Mac 
about, one thousand nine hundred years ago. I purpose 
in this lecture to give as detailed descriptions of the manufacture 
of ornamental dresses, as the accounts preserved in our old books 
will enable me to do. ^ ^ 

We have seen, and shall see hereafter, in the description of 
the clothes of men and women, constant reference to borders, 
or fringes of thread of gold and other materials and of various 
colouts. And in fact we find a very circumstantial, and there- 
fore most interesting, reference to the actual manufacture of this 
beautiful ornament at the beginning of the tale of the Tdin Bo 
Chuailgne. 

When the three great parties already spoken of, consisting of 
queen Medbh s seven sons, their cousins, the seven sons or Mag> chief druid 
Aac/i, Cormac Conloingeas^ the exiled Ulster prince, and their 
followers, had arrived at the palace of Cruachan and quartered 
themselves for the time on the surrounding territory, queen 
Medbh herself began to entertain serious thoughts on the pro- 
bable results of the great war on which she was about to enter. 


To satisfy herself as far as possible, the queen ordered her chariot 
and drove to the residence of her chief Druid, and demanded 
knowledge and prediction of the future from him. “ Numbers”, 
said Medbh ^ “ ^all separate from their companions and from 
their friends this day, and from their country, and from their 
lands; from father, and from mother; and if they do not all re- 
turn in safety, it is upon me their groans and their curses shall 
b.3 poured out ; however, there goes not forth and there remains 
not at home any one more precious to us than ourselves, and 
ascertain thou for us”, said she, “ shall we return or shall we 


not”. And the Druid answered ; “ Whosoever returns not, you 
yourself shall return”.^^.®^ 

The story then goes on as follows : • 

“ The charioteer then turned the chariot, and Medbh returned 
back. She saw what was a surprise to her, namely, a single the pro- 
woman sitting upon the shaft of the chariot beside her in her SppSredto° 
presence. What the woman was doing was, weaving a border JletaSlng- 
with a sword [that is, a lath or rod] of Findruini (or white 


^®^ [original ; — SofiAi-oe f cApAf ifjMA *eic initnAC ACAf AnAtit) ifuf Af 
ftoeinti ACAf ypiA 6 ai|\'Diu futi'o ni'oiu, •oiUu tint) oifOAmmic pA-oeypn, ACAf 
meDb, ACAf f|\iA tfiC, ACAf ffiA pucAffU 'oiin in cecAtn fo nA cecdm. 
ref An-o ; ffiA Achdif , ACAf ffiA niA- AcAf f Alt) in t)fui : “ Cip6 no nA 
CAif , ACAf mem tbpec nti in iinfbAr^. cic cicfAfu fcffin*’. — H. 2. 18. f. 42, 
fOftnfA CO m-oenf AC An o^aio a. col. 2.J 
ACAf A niAllAcbcAin. Af Ai fin ni * 
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XXIV. bronze) in her right hand, having seven ribs of red gold in its 
points (or ends). She had a green s^t-speokled cloak upon 
ner ; and a round heavy headed brooch {Bretnaa) in that cloak 
over her breast. Her countenance was crimson, rich-blooded ; 
her eyes gray and sparkling ; her lips red and thin ; her teeth shin- 
ing and pearly, so that you would think it was a shower of fair 
pearls that had been set m her head ; like fresh Partaing [Coral] 
were her lips; as sweet as the strings of sweet harps played by 
the hands of long practised masters, were the sounds of her voice 
and her fine speech ; whiter than the snow shed in one night 
were her skin and her body appearing through her dress ; she 
had long, even, white feet ; and her nails were crimson,, well 
cut, circular, and sharp; she had long fair yellow hair; three 
wreaths of her hair were braided around her head ; and another 
braid descending as low down as the calves of her legs”.^^*^ 
Queen Medbh questioned this strange visitor as to her name 
and the cause of her visit. The lady answered that she was a 
handmaid of her own, from the fairy mansion of Cruachan; that 
her name was Fedelm the prophetess ; and that she had come 
to tell her royal mistress beforehand, the losses and misfortunes 
which would result from the intended expedition. The pro- 
phetess then in a poem of ten stanzas, describes minutely the 
person of Cmhulaind^ who was to bring such losses and disasters 
upon the queen; and disappears. 

of a borJof* most remarkable matter in this short description is the 

or fringe the fact of the Speaker being engaged in weaving a fringe or border 
SmtVwt’of' ill the same way that such an operation is carried on at this day : 

for the poetical sword which she made u&e of for the purpose is 
represented by the less costly sword-like lath of our more matter 
The frin|e. of fact times. The fringe sword or lath is mentioned also in the 
Sonedta®!' ancient and obscure poem, believed to have been written by 
JSSnkr- Pollan Forgaill for the shield of Aedh or Hugh, king of Oirg» 
! or Oriel about the year 500. 

(^0 [original: — ImpAif in in An-OAjitec pnt>-ne- 

CAnpdkC, ACAf *00 Ca6c meDO niAn-^ ejiccAif inA cen-o ; cofmAit 

c6ui. ConAccAi ni ^lAiDi^gnA-o 16, •oo niiA pAjicAing a be6it ; 'binnit)i|\ 
.1. in n-Aen innAi -po^ pejxcAif in cecA nient)-6|\oc aca feinm AblAm - 
dAfipAic nA f AtiiiA-o inA •ootum. If Aib pffuAT>, bin-o-^ogiif a goCA ACAf 
AtntAi'o boi in-o int>en ic fip 6of ji- a cAin KfbAbp a j gitixnf fnedcA 
Cai|\i ACAf ctAi'oeb fintjf uini inA fniget) fjn oen Ait>6i cAi-obe^ a cniff 
bAiib •oei|y, conA fe6c n-Afbib *00 ACAf a cotbA, fed a fe^cAif ; 

inA -oeffAib. bfAcc bAblA- cf Aigti fecA pdigebA ; iVieni cof- 
bf ecc iiAni irnpi ; bf ecnAf coffAfi cfA, cof 1, c|\iinx>-cefA, be ; fobc 
Cfen-cenx) pn bfiicc of a bfiinni, pnobuoi fACA fOfOfOA fnf|\i } ce- 
5n6if ^ofCfA 6|\iiniAine6 b6; fofc ofA cfibbfi -oa fubc immA cent); 

5Aife6cA6 b6; be6ib ■oefgA ojnbif Aibe combenA-o fOfCAt) ffi 
cliAnAi-oe ; t)eic niAnroA nemAnvA, cobpCA.— 2, 18. f, 42. a coL 2 J 
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This singular composition consists of twenty-one stanzas, the 
fourteenth of which runs as follows: 

[“ It was not woven with a beam or heddles 
Nor a wooden lath of the whitest 
, Nor [was it] the handiwork of a dexterous embroideress, 

Nor did red fastening fasten it.]^^*^ 

This is said of the king of Oriel’s shield DubUghilla^ and from 
the negative allusions to the absence of the weaver’s beam, the 
weaving swords, or heddles, the hAnd of an expert woman, and 
the fastening pins in its manufacture, it is evident that the shield 
was one of those formed of wickerwork or woven laths. 

Ij would be easy to multiply examples of the references to rich 
borders or laces in our old historic and romantic tales, but the 
following one or two instances will be sufficient to illustrate this 
article of our ancient luxury. 

The following curious enactments found in the ancient Insti- Ancient law’s 
tutes of Erinn commonly called the Brehon Laws, relate to the Se*^h5^ng 
pledging of certain articles peculiarly appertaining to women, 
and IS of great interest in connection with the present subject, articles 
These laws were enacted to provide against the loss or mis- 
appropriation of articles of domestic use, as well as of personal 
adornment and convenience, when these happened to have been 
pledged and not delivered up when demanded, and upon pay- 
ment of the sum lent ; in which case the overholders were liable 
to “ smart” fines. And these fines varied according to the im- 
portance of the article to the owner, as for instance ; if a man or 
woman pledged a ring, a bracelet, or a brooch, and wished to 
release it on the eve of a great fair or assembly, the disgrace of 
the owner for having to appear without his proper ornaments 
or not at all, was included in the calculation of the fine for over- 
holding the article.^^^^ Thus says the law : “ If there happens to 
be a day of solemnity, such as Easter or Christmas, or an assem- 
bly, such as a fair, or a convocation of the state, to entertain a 
question, by a king, or by a synod [of the clergy], if his pledged 
[original: — .1. AggAiMnAin ha Act/Ai-omib. 

Bi 5 A pige 

Hi cb^bi cpoinn co n-jite 
Hi tATUAd x)A 5 -TnnA opuine 
Hi X)ep 5 -Aippge 5 Aipij;e. — H. 3. 18. p. 560 ] 

173) [original : — m a ceciriAi iicTi Iai- ment of tb© Seanchcu Mdr in H, 2. 16. 
cbe, HO 0 ^ 1 1, HO clio|\coni|VAcc cuai- T.C.D. quoted in this lecture are con- 
cbe, HiAiHt coipe a £;ett t>6, ho f Ac tained, as well as I can recollect, on, 
befit) fiA, t>ofU bAH io^ Aenecb t>o pp. 27 to SO of that MS. It was not 
CAcb, HiiAt), Ia efAicc t>o Heocb arailable to me for collation, and the 
t>o puipmefem t>i j^AchcAib ocuf references to the pages wiiere given 
AichgeHAib. — H. 2. 16. f. 80? The t.re consequcntlj only approxima- 
*whole of the passages from the frag- tions ] 
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xxnr. article is not restored to the pledger, that ,is his brooch, and 
Everything which is composed of fgold or bfj silver, or an article 
equal to it in value, there shall be a fine of dishonour, and other 
, enumerated fines, together with restitution of the pledge [upon 
the overholder]”/^^^ ^ ^ „ 

4ho pledging The law then goes into more minute details as follows : — 
of » needle , What has the law laid down as the fine of a pledged needle ? 

Answer — it is a dairt [or yearling calf] that is paid as the fine for 
it. If it be a cloak needle, it is a heifer that is paid as its fine. 
And it is the same fine that is paid to any person [for needles], 
but women are the most proper to put them in pledge”.*^*^ 

This article is further explained as follows : “ What does, the 
law lay down as the fine of a pledged needle? Answer— A 
dairt [or yearling calf] worth four acrepalh [of three pennies 
each] is what is paid as the fine of the needle, that is of the fine 
needle. That is to say : a yearling calf to every woman what- 
ever as the fine for her needle, except the einbroideress, for, as 
regards her, it is the value of an ounce of silver that shall be 
paid her as the fine for her needle ; provided, however, that this 
may not be paid her except for the needle with which she 
works her ornamentation, that is, her embroidery”.^^®^ 

This article is further explained by another section, which 
says : — 

“ The lawful right of the pledged needle of an embroidercss 
is laid down by the law. It is in ornamentation she is paid as 
far as the value of an ounce of silver ; because every woman who 
is an embroideress is entitled to more profit (or value) than 
a queen”,"^’ 

This is a remarkable instance of protection to skilled industry 
so many ages ago I The law proceeds : — 

[original .* — ticlit/Aiclie, .i.cAifc cAiie .1. •oAipc tjo ca6 wtiai uite a 
no noct^ig, 'oAi‘ 1 , ,1. oenAig, clio- fuittew a T-nACAici cenwoCn 111 
compACc cuAiche, .1. im CAingin t')>i '0]\uini5, tiAi]\ tnAO ifi-oe if tog 

fig, no fenAo, a gettoo, .1. A-oeAtg, nuingi Aifgic tiAf *01 a ruittem 
ACAf 'OoneocViif Aicoe Aifgio, pnAC- ApiAtAici ; no -ono, conA oeiC -pn 
CAib, .1. vAifcib, AicliginAib, .1. nA 01 A^cipn piACfec x)a ningneAX) a 
nAiTOe — H. 2 . 16 . f. 80 ?] tim-oenAni, .1. a -Ofumecbtif”. [llocli 

[original ; — Cit> f opfo f o pn-oi- if coiiiDife .1. neocli fefinn gone* 
geo cecbcA futtewA gitt piACAioe coin 6 |\ inn^ if oif on gAC fific 
tAreine?Hin. — ^t)Aif c oif enAf innA onine gA mi p. Actc ic mnA .1. 
fuittemA poe. mAobfAcpiACAc if AdcAiJim conio iao nA mnA if coif 
cotbcAcb inA pnttempo. tJocb if oia cAbAifc ingitt. — H. 2. 15. Vide 
comoife 01 cecb neclic, a 6 c ic mnA ante, p. 111.] 

ACA cofiii OIA cAbAifc ingott.— H. [original CecbcA futtemd 

2.16. Vide ante, p. 111.] gitt piACAice, optnnige tA f 6 ine. 

[original : — C 10 f op fo .1. cia a|va ImodnmAib oipenAf coppincce tog 
fAmAigeA otigeo fuittem gitt piA- ntnnge Afgic; Aip iff mo 00 cliopba 
CAioeoAfeifiiiofeneeAif ? ’DAipc, oofti CA^ben bef onmnecb to 
. 1 . oAifce . 1111 . fcf ebntt ifOA* eipni- oAice nignA.—H. 2. 15. Vide ante, 
Cep in A pnttempoe .1. nA fnA^ice 111.] 
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“,The lawful right of the pledged needle of an embrolderess xxir. 
is laid dowh in the laW. She is paid the value of an ounce of 
silver in ornamentation [which we ^ay suppose means materials 
for ornamentation], for every needle whicn she has [pledged]’*. 

** Or it is half an ounce of silver she is paid for the needle with 
which she works her ornamentation ; and the same to her, as 
to any other woman for every needle which she has from that 
out. The greater profit [which the embroideress was entitled 
to beyond the queen], consisted o£ 'Breac^Glas [green-spotted 
cloth] and Srgl [i. e. satin or silk], and fringes {or borders) ; 
and tnat* all these ornamentations were worth an ounce of 
silver”.^"^ 

In* the following article the contents of a queen’s workbag the pledging 
are minutely recorded. ^ SwiSag*;* 

“ The lawful fine of the pledged workbag of the king’s wife. 

If it contains but two, of its lawful articles, there are two ounces 
of silver paid for it.^^®^ 

“ If it contains its legitimate property, namely, a veil of one 
colour, and a Mind or crown of gold, and a Land^ or crescent 
of gold, and thread of silver. This then is the workbag of the 
wives of the kings, and when all these articles are in it, three 
cows (or six heifers) are its fine : and if they are not in it, it 
is doiible of every article which is in it [that is paid], until it 
reaches the three cows, and when it does so reach, it goes no 
further”.^^®^ 

And again the law says, ** If it contains its legitimate pro- 
perty, namely, a veil of one colour, and thread of silver, and a 
Xane?, or crescent of gold, and a Mind or crown [of goldl~if 
all these are in it, it is three ounces [of silver that are paid]. If 
it is one of them that [it contain^ it is one ounce that is 
paid. But if the four articles are in it, it is three cows that 
are paid for it ; and if they are not [in it] it is double [the 
value] of every ai#cle that it contains [that is paid for it] until 

l"> [original; — iniil,LeinA- teiriA gil-t lA'OAigi ititi A in fvi*. IHa'o 
S i'Ll,, . 1 . •otigex) ftiitLeniA 51 tl. pi a- •oei'oe •oi'b, ic ■01 tnnge. — H. 2 . 16. 

CAice tiA ’opuinije. IwoenmAib, . 1 . Vide ante, p. 111.] 
eiiwiceptogtnngi Aingi'o’oitn-o^iiAm [original : — lA-oAige, . 1 . ciAg, 

^61 in 5A6 piACAitj mil bii* aici. Ho iwa beicb conA diocTignrAib, .1. niA 
If tei tainji Aingit) *01 if An fnAeAi*© '01A fAb p 50 nA cofiAf Aib ‘otigCeA- 
■OA noenAnt) AiwoenAin ; ACAf cue- dAib, ,1. CAibbe Aen ■oACe, ACAf win'o 
ftiniA' -61 , ACAf “OA 5 a 6 wnAi eite in oip, ACAf bAn-o oif , ACAf fAno Ainpt), 

5a 6 piAtAit) tube bif Aice o bfoini- .1. lAVA^bAn nAfig feo, ACAf o 'bei-o,' 
niA6. "00 c'hofbA, .1. *00 bneAcbAf nA neifri pn inci if cpi bA inArtnb- 
ACAf ffob, ACAf COnfCAfAl'b ; ACAf bew, ACAf mAnA fAbAt), If ■OlAbbA'O 

ciifbAc pn nin|^e niie nA iwoenmA. sa6a neiC Wf inci no go |\ia nA 
H. 2. 15. Vide ante, p. 111.] c|\i bA, ,&cAf ono pA nA 6 o 001*0 

[original: — ^CecficA pnbbewA cAippb.— H. 2. 16. Vide ante, p. 
gibb lAtiAiigie mn A fig, .1. xAji^ev p»ib- 111 .] 
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it reaches three cows, and when it breaches [the three cows] it 
goes no further”/®®^ 

bajouhe passes fronl the professional and from the ama- 

teur embroideress md from the tdng’s wife, to the wife of Rn 
Fetihe. Airech Feihlie^ or chief of dignity, of whom it says : 

“ The workbags of the wives of the noble [or lord] grades, 
thatis, a workbag with iL, property of [silver] thread, 

with a veil, and with a diadem of gold, and a silk handkerchief, 
and if so, there are three heifers paid as its fine ; and if these are 
notin it, it is the double of every article which is in it that is 
paid until it reaches three heiferB”/®‘^ 

This text is further explained as follows : 

“ If it be a bag without its legitimate property, namely, a 
veil, and silver thread, and a crescent of silver, and a diadem 
of gold ; or what contains a painted mask, that is, what contains 
a painted face, [or mask] for assemblies, namely, the banner or 
the handkerchief of silk, or the gold thread, that is when it does 
not contain those things ; and if those things were contained in 
it, three heifers [would have been the lawful fine for it] ; but 
when those [articles] are not in it, it is double the value of 
everything which is in it until it reaches the three heifers [that 
is paid for it, but when it so reaches] it goes no further” This 
is a very curious entry regarding ladies’ dress, and indicates, I 
think, a peculiar and advanced state of civilization. 

So much then for the legal protection of an embroideress in 
^cient Erinn, and for the legal requisites of what is, I believe, 
intents of ^ times Called a lady’s workbag or work-box. We must 
a work bag remember, however, that the articles required by law to consti*' 
Sartofa”®^ contents of a lady’s treasure bag, formed only a small, 

M?uao?Sil ail important part of the articles intended to grace and 

ments, etc. decorate her person. Neither her ordinary nor her state gar- 
ments are enumerated here; neither are her rings, bracelets, 
clasps, anklets, brooches, earrings, necklaces,%r torques, nor the 

[original : — CeclicAib, .1. cAibte ’oiAbtA'o 5A6 mb imn, r»6 gti |\ia 
Aen -pititiA, ACAf ACA|' bAnt) oi]\, tiA ciM fAmAi|'ce. — H. 2. 16. f. 29. a.] 
ACAf tmn-o— WA beic inne tube ic [original ; — ^niAnip ia’oacTi, .1. 

ceo]tA mnge. mAtj 611 •01b ef 6ri niAtiAp ciaj jah a codof ■obigeoAd, 
mtl^. no niACAlC tIA Cititip turn .1. CAlbl^, ACAf ItOtl-O, ACAf bAtl-O 

cpi DA iha piibbem ; ACAf diatia f ui- Aipmc, ACAp imtit) oip; r>i coriAi 
bee If tuAbbAt) cAcIi neicb intici co fechAb, .1. no ni coime-oAf ecofc 
fiA cfi bA, ACAf ofo pA noco c6ic 'oAbA com, .1. m meifgijno in bitwo 
cmnpb.—H, 2, 16 f. 28.] fi'OA, no in f Ain-oi, tiAif no6o nmb 

[original: — CecVicA fuibbeniA, Anx> inni pn; ACAf “oa mbe* fAbAT> 
.1. ia'oa 6 bAn nA ngfAt) fbAtA, .1. cfi fAinAlfci ; tiAif nA6 pub if •oiAb- 
ia'da 6 conA co6Af cecbcA t\Ainx>e, bAt) gA6 nei6 mbinei no ^o |\ia nA 

f u cAibbe, ACAf gn niint> oif, ACAf cfi f AtnAifci ; ACAf noco c6it) cAin- 
fei-op-oA, ACAf cfi fAtHAifce inA pb.— 'H. 2. 15. f. 29. a.] 
fuibbem, ACAf niAni mbec feoinm if 
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golden balls, rings, and pns of .Her hair, all of which articles^ 
we know, were worn by the ladies of t^ose times at the great 
fairs, assemblies, and state meetinas^of the country. 

• In a similar law to that just referred to, ye find some details Reference* 
regarding the dyeing of cloth, weaving it, and preparing it for welJingf* 
uSte, all which were employments of women. It is only from SJ^'Sc.^in 
these allusions that we can discover clearly what they had to 
wear in those ancient times. The law I allude to is one regu- ting ois- 
lating the recovery <Jf debts by distress or seizure, and the lime 
allowed for the distrained property to remain in the hands of the 
owner, in order to give him time to procure means to pay the 
debt. This law was general and complicated ; and the time of 
stay, it was called, varied according to circumstances, from 
the immediate carrying away of the distress, to a period of one, 
two, three, five, ten, and fifteen days, or more. Two days, 
however, was the stay of sale of all seizures made on the part 
of women only, either for their pay as manufacturers, or for 
articles connected with their msinufactures, sold, lent, or taken 
away from them. The following are the items for the recovery 
of which women had recourse to the aid of the law, as far as those arts 
this particular enactment is concerned. coTery of 

1. The price (or wages) of hand produce [labour], that is, the SedingS°* 

price of what she produced with her hand, namely, teasing and might har© 
colouring and weaving (wool), the price or pay being one-tenth under the 
part of each work [i.e. of the value of the woven piece] **'*^*' 

Also for napping [or also sleeking] the cloth, half the wages 
of the weaving woman, i.e. the wages given, i.e. the price of 
weaving.^®*^ 

2. For materials, such as of gray flax and gray woollen yam, 
when upon the spindles/®*^ 

3. For a flax-spinning spindle.^®*^ 

4. For a spindle, i.e. a wool-spinning spindle, or a spindle of 
weft/®®> 

5. For a foot-bag, that is, a bag [which contains the sorted 
wooR and which is placed under (or at) the woman’s feet, out 
of which she combs (or cards) her materials, that is, the comb- 
ing (or carding) bag)®*^^ 

[original: — <Mte, .i. t®®> [original: — 1m cdcb tiAd’obttfi, 

A|\ ACA AtiAo tiAibi. 1m bog bAmcbo- .1. gbAfUn. toir 1 ■j:ei|\cf:b, .1. piAC 
1 'Ai‘o, . 1 . itn bo5 It! co|\Ai’o ■oo 111 p — Ibid*] 

6 b 4 im,.i.bocA‘ 0 , ACAf bnecA-O, ACAf <**> [original: — 1 m fo^cAif, .1. bln. 

. 1 . •oecbmA’o cacIia t>iibA. — 1m pilmAiji©, . 1 . obbA no in -peiicAif 
Seanchtts Mtfr, Harleian MSS. A32. boim, . 1 . nint>icb.— 

Brit. Miu. f. 10. a. a.] <*•'> [original: — ^1m pe|' bobg, .. 1 . 

^®^> [original : 1m i:obiMcbe, .1. be* imtn bobg blf -po p6if poc|iAi§e, Af 
tiA pibA -oon mnAi 151, .1. rubA be|\|\- a cIpAnn a Aoptif, .1. in ci|\bobc.-/6.J 
*A[t\],.i biiAg P5©.— yWcC] 

8 B 
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3acry. 6. For a Feith-GSir, wHch puts a sharp [smooth] face upon 
object* con- her weaving/*®^ [This, I beheve, was the sleeking stick or 
SSoiS hone which weavers still use to close and flatten linen clot^ on 
oove^of’ *he breast beam of the loom while in process of being woven.] • 
^UApro- 7. For all the weaving implements, i.e. for all the.instruf 
mfghtSTe ments used in weaving, including beams and heddles, that Is, 
Mder*Sr weaving rods/®*^ 

i»w8. 8. Por the flax scutching-stick, i.e. by which the flax is 

scutched. For the distaff or flax rock [or for] the spindle for 
spinning wool.^®“^ 

9. For a rolling beam, that is, the beam without the radia- 
ting head, without sharp points.^®^^ [This was, I believe, the 
front beam of the loom upon which the warp was rolled up to 
be woven.] 

10. For a border (or fringe) sword, that is, [the sword or 
lath] upon which the border (or fringe) is woven.^®®^ 

11. For materials, that is, for the finished material, the mate- 
rial which wants only to be woven ; that is, the white balls, 
the white (bleached) thread.^®®^ 

12. For the instrument of the manufacturing woman, namely, 
the winding bars, that is, the tree upon which she prepares the 
yarn, the winding reel.^®®^ [This was not the vertical reel upon 
which the skene of yarn was formed from off the spool or the 
spindle, but it was the horizontal reel upon which the skene of 
yam, when taken off the vertical reel, was laid, and wound off 
into balls or bottoms, as they still call them in the rural districts.] 

13. For a border fringe upon itself, [i.e. cloth having a bor- 
dered edge or fringe made of its own warp, and not sewed on].^®®^ 

14. For the facilitater of her handiwork [namely], that which 
facilitates to her the work she produces from her hand ; the 
pattern piece of leather, which is placed before her, in which 
IS delineated the pattern of the work,^®®^ 

(»8) [original: — 1tri [no ■p'd] cViAi|\e, .i. A7A^5clie|\in 

A — /6i<y 

'en~ t»3) [original : — Ab^nf, .i, A’obAiv 
■ Cotnmis.3 t»Aif .a6c a figi, .i. nA ceii\cbe gebA, 
(®®) [original: — ^Im Aicet) pge nite .i. finn. — lbid.'\ 

.1. comobAjt nA ^150 *00 5A|\ninib [original: — 1n> conioipAi|\ nA- 

ocnr *00 cbAi-oniib .1. nA fbACA ftge. bAi^^i'e [.1. mi An a comoib^ijenn in 
Harl. MSS. 432, foL 10. a. aj AbAiffed a b-AD|iAf], .1. c|\Ann co- 

[original: — Im •pbe|'c un, .1 . •oa cbAjitAi [.1. in c^Ann co6a^‘oa.J no 
l^befccbe^ in bin. 1in ctiicib, .1. cm- codjiAif [.1 . ci^vnoA becA a cinn con- 
cib bin, .1. in -pe^icAif, .1. nobbA. — 6An].riAbAiiife,.i.5nini A^gnim.-Zo.] 

[original. — Im co|\Cai|\, .1. m^i^i 
[original: — bngAtwiAin, .1. f6in — Ibid'] 
bnjA jA^iWAn, no bmgUA gA^vniAn, .1. [original: — Itn Ai|xe bAtncbo- 

in gA^MnAn cen bmii|\ [cenbAiti], .1. nAio, .1. n-pAice be in cojiAt) *00 gni d 
cen cAebA[k. — i6td,] tAim ; in nuA* beub inA -ji^AonAip, 

(»») [original; — ^Im cboioem cok\- i:ua* in innci. — J^] 
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This most curious fact, of a pattern, cut or painted, by an 
artist or desi^er in leather, was probably made available for objacta con- 
figured weaving as well as embroidery and other needlework. tS 
•Several bones of animals have been discovered, and are now in 
the museum of the Royal Irish Academy, containing patterns 
of illuminated lettera for ancient books, and delicate interlacings might have 
for such letters, or for the embellishment of shrines, croziers, SnderSe” 
covers of books, etc. ; and an ancient box or pouch of strong 
leather, with various interlacings and grotesque figures, embossed 
by pressure, and which was intended for, and used as, a case for 
the ancient Book of Armagh, is now preserved, as well as the 
book i^elf, in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. There 
is good reason to believe that this case was made in the tenth 
century. 

14. For a wallet with its contents, that is, a bag with what 
is put to keep in it. For the material, that is, the Aiteog^ that 
is, the string that is about it, that is, about its mouth.^®^^ 

15. For a Crioll^ that is, a bag formed of strips of leather 
stitched together with a thong.^*®^ 

TThis Crioll-Tcisikmg was a trade in itself, but included the 
making of leather bottles. The maker was called a Cliaraidhe, 
from Cleray a word synonymous with CHoll; and he was also 
called a Pataire^ from Pa^^, a bottle, when he practised that 
branch of the trade. The brogue-maker, or Cuaranaigh^ some- 
times made bag and bottle making part of his trade.] 

16. For a leathern tube-bag, that is a ba^ (or case) with a 
wooden tube, that which encased the cosmetic or oil bottle.^®®^ 

17. For a Rinde [that is, a round wooden bucket]/*®®^ 

18. For a Qusal [that is, a long wooden bin (or box).] These 
were small wooden repositaries of prepared materials, which the 
women kept in ancient times’’.^ ‘®'^ 

19. For a needle [i.e. the thread passes through its eye].“®? 

20. For ornamentation thread, that is, coloured thread.^^®®^ 

21. For a Scaideirc^ that is, the reflector of the woman’s 
image, that is, a mirror”.^*®*’ 

[original: — ia'caj coriA <*®®) [original: — |Mn-oe, .i. in 
oco^cAij, . 1 . in ciAr coir Ani ecAi\- focA. — Ibid.'] 

diA^mnci. 1n [imj cAO^^if, .i. ai- t*®*J [original: — 1tn c'htifAi'lj.i.igAi- 

ceor, . 1 . in toniAn bif iwbe, .1. im a nic, .i. ctnnn-o figin-o, .i. civAn-oogA 
beobn. — Ibid.'] oecA no bi* aca AnAbb6c im An 

^®®> [original: — Im c|Mob, .i. im Ab|iAf. — Ibid.] 
c]\oiAbb, cpo ft>Ai5clie|\ 'o’l AbbAib, <'®®^ [original : — Im pi^cliAic, .i. 
no c|\o AtyoiAbbAib. — Ibid.'] f6c me jniAiC inA ci|\6. — Ibid.] 

[onginal: — 1m c|\An'obob5, .i. <*®*J [original: — ^1m pi^icVie bigA, * 

beeliAi|\, .1. bobg Af Ambit) c^iAnn- .i. piAi •oaCa,— ifiio?.] 
beban An Abbot), .1. bif fon -pAic ^*®*^ [original :--*1m i*cAi'oei|\c, .i. 
r yoiUCi.— i&irf.] jcAc •oet'c tiA tnbAn, .i, — 
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. Foi* Focoiale berif that is, anything which one woman borrowf 
from another”/^*®^ 

curious list of articles, connected with the manufac- 
Irto men^® tuie of domesdc clothing, may be added the following few items, * 
tioaed in which are found in the Brehon Laws, which relate to a Bepai]|^ 
ciSt law*. between husband and wife, when each of the parties took 

of the common property, as it stood at the time of separation, 
an amount proportioned to their respective stocks wen first 
married, the property of the wife not resting in her husband 
under the Irish law. The following is an extract from the 
law alluded to : 

** Four divisions there are upon wool [at the time of Repara- 
tion], of which the woman takes a seventh part, if it be only 
in the fleece, and a sixth part if it be in flakes, and a third part 
when almost ready [for the rock] , half after oil was put into it, 
and also when in cloth”.^‘®*' 

“ Four divisions there are upon the Glaissin [that is, the dye- 
stulF]. A ninth part for plucking it, a sixth part for bruismg 
it, and until it is applied to the colouring, that is, until the wool 
passes from the Glaisin into the first, or ground colour. A third 
part, if it has passed out of the first dying into the second She 
takes half if it is fully dyed.^*®^^ 

** Four divisions that are upon flax for her. She takes but 
a measure of the seed if it is only standing, that is, if the flax 
be still growing, or in bundles unbroken. She takes a sixth 
part if it is broken. She takes half if it has passed from the 
scutch”.^'®®^ 


Colonred 
thread and 
wool paid as 
rent or tri- 
bute. 


To these curious references to the materials of cloth, and linen, 
and their manufacture, to be found in our ancient, laws, I shall 
here add another small item from an ancient tract called the 
Book of Rights, published by the Celtic Society in the year 
1847. This curious book gives an account of the tributes and 
services paid by the various chiefs and territories of Eriim to 
the provincial and petty kings, and these again to the monarch, 
as well as the monarch’s stipends and presents to these in return. 

Among the tributes and services paid to the king of Leinster 


[original : — pocoiftebeti 
ATVAite, .1. bepif in ben 6 c 6 ibi. — 
Harleian MSS. 432. fol. 10. a. a.] 

(• 08 ) [original:— Cecil eo]VA |\AiriT)A 
r«ib -poll obbAin-o .1. ti 111 [.till. ?J tn AT) 
A|\ boTn^viT), ACAf .111. en AbloAib, 
ACA^f C^llAH A ci^clio AT)bAbArn, becb 
o -00 cAe beoib in-o icin Abnnr ACAr 
ecAcb. — H. 2 . 16 .] 

005') [original:— CecbeojVA bi 
gtAifin, . 1 . now AT) A|\ nA buAin .tii. 


iA|\ nA winujAT), co cecbc a qio 
[.1. Apn ngbAipn inA cec c|\o]. c^iah 
lAnnA cecco'OA’o [.i.if in c)\ti cAnAi- 
p]. becb WAT) CO CAiT)e. — H. 2. 16.] 
(108) [original Cecbeo|VA|\AnT)AT>i 
bin. "her C|\A jinif t)i wat) a 
coif becb in bin, no wat) Af ctiA-pAib 
cen cbiiAgAin. SeffOD wat) innAnp 
Ca [wAin TJAfCAi]. becb 6 t)o 
ocbAf. — H. 2. 16.J 
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;aro^^the Mowing few: “The burnishing, and renewingt and 
washing, and cleansing of his court was penormed by the Cocarts 
of the lower order of the people; and Ae supply of his court 
with crimson [thread] and crimson dye, and red, and light blue 
thread, and white, and blay, and yellow, and * bindean wool’, 
irom the better class of 

Here we see Kbw the manufacture of cloth, and the supply 
of its materials, were distributed among the lower and middle 
classes of peasants in ancient times,'so mat it could never (^ase 
to be cultivated in a respectable degree, since even the king’s 
wardrobe as well as his presents were supplied from the wool 
and yarn dyed and spun by them. 

Another curious fact connected with those manufactures was, 
that it appears that the various dye-stuffs were of home growth iS-e o" ** 
or produce. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The first part of the process of wool dyeing is called in Irish 
Ruamadhf ovRimeingi and this is effected by steeping and boiling 
the wool with the twigs or brushwood of the alder tree, to which 
they give the name of Muaim, or “ Rime”. This process produces 
a good reddish brown colour, and forms the ground for black, 
blue, or red ; green I have never seen produced at home, ex- 
cept by one woman, Catherine Collins, an intelligent mantua- 
maker in Clare, who kept her knowledge a profound secret all 
her life. 

If the colour is to be a black, after the wool is “ rimed” as 
described above, it is again put down with a black sediment, 
which is taken up from the bottom of certain pools, ponds, and 
holes, in the bogs and boggy borders of lakes, and which is 
called Duhh’Poill or black of the pond, a stuff which imparted 
a strong but rather dull black colour ; the addition, however, of 
oak chips or twigs improves the undecided colour to a clear 
glossy jet black. Now, of course, logwood and copperas, when- 
ever they can be readily got, are generally substituted for the 
bog stuff and oak chips. In order to dye the same “ rimed” 
wool of a splendid crimson red, they cultivated a plant in 


(>09) [gee original in Leahhar na g~Ceart or The Book of Bights, p. 218. 
The following is the poetical account of these tributes: 


The unfree tribes,- condition not 
oppressive 

That are on his [the king’s] own 
lands; 

Servile rent bj them, it is the truth, 

Is to be supplied to the palaces of 
the chief king. 

The tribute which is due of these 

[Is] of fire-bote and wood ; 

[Also] the renewing of his cloaks, 
constant the practice 


A tribute in washing and in cleans- 
ing. 

There is due of the best party of 
these 

jRutt and purple of fine strength 

Bed thread, white wool, I will not 
conceal it, 

Yellow hlaan and bindean. 

Leahhar na g-Ceart^ p. 223.] 
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— ancient Erinn whicli they called Rvdh and Roidh; but as 4|e . 
plant is not now known in the country, I cannot designate^it 
oy any more intelligible name. In the ancient laws it classed 
with com and onions ; and they speak of a ridge oiRudh or Roidh 
as they would of a ridge of onions or com. 

The other ingredient already mentioned, which is called 
Glaissinf and with which they produced the various shades of 
blue, appears to have been the plant now called “ woad”, for- 
merly much used by dyers.^”®' The late Mr. Francis Ma^ 
bony, of Limerick, made a handsome fortune by the culti- 
vation in fields of this plant, and its application to the purposes 
of dyeing, which he carried on very extensively for ipany 
years. 

ifc ‘}^ ® curious reference to the application of the Glamiftf 
and the blue in Colouring wool, preserved in the ancient Gaedhelic life of St. 
cBlISd’lwa^i. Ciaran of Clonmacnoise, who died a.d. 548. The following 
***»• is a literal translation : — 

** On a certain day CtararCa mother was preparing Glaisain. 
And when she had it ready to put the cloth into it, then his 
mother said to him : * Go out, Ciaran\ said she, * people do not 
deem it lucky to have men in the house with them when they 
are putting cloth down to be dyed’. ‘ May there be a dark 
gray stripe in it then*, said Ciaran, And so of all the cloth 
that was put into the Glcdasin, there was no piece of them with- 
out a dark gray stripe in it. 

“ The Glaissin was prepared again, and his mother said to 
him ; * Go thou out now this time, Ciaran^ and let there be no 
dark gray stripe in the cloth this turn’ 

It was then he said : 

“ Allelujah Domine. 

May my mother’s Glaissin be white I 
Every time it comes back to thy hand 
May it be as white as bone ; 

Every time it comes out of the boiling. 

May it be whiter than curds”. 

And so every piece of cloth that was put into it after this was 
white. 

“ The Glamin was prepared the third time. ‘ Ciaran\ said 
his mother, * do not spoil the Glaissin imon me this turn, but let 
it be blessed by you’, [this Ciaran did] and after it was blessed 
by Ciaran^ there was not made before or after it a Glamin 
as good* as it, for though it were all the cloth of all the Cinel 

(110) [T^e Xsatis tinctoria (iw.) Glastum or Gtiadum, TheFreiK^ call it 
Pastel ; the Italians, Guado and Glastro ; and the Spaniards, Pastel and Glasto* 

See on this subject Introducli<m.'\ 
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M^aehrach [that is, the people of the south-eastern part of the acxnr. 
present county of Galway] that had been put into its after-dye, Legend of si 
[i.e. the mother-liquor of me dye vat], it would colour it blue ; S?3ue“ye- 
and it afterwards made blue the hounds and the cats and the trees SSILS** 
which it touched”/*”^ 

'this curious legend supplies us with an interesting bit of 
ancient social history, and it is valuable, not only for the dis- 
tinct manner in which we are told that manufactured cloth was 
dyed in the piece, but also for the'antiquity of the superstition 
which deemed it unlucky to have men in the house at the time * 

of putting the cloth into the dye. This superstition does not, 
to knowledge, exist now, but there are certain days of the 
month and week upon which no housewife in Munster would 
put wool or cloth down to be dyed. 

In these few extracts we have allusions to all the processes 
of the manufacture of cloth in ancient Erinn. In the extracts 
from the laws, as well as from the Book of Rights given above, 
we have the processes of dyeing, carding, spinning wool, and 
weaving it into cloth. We have also the progress of the pre- 
paration of flax — the pulling of it out of the ground, the tying 
of it in bundles, the retting or steeping of it in water, the taking 
of it up and drying, and tying of it into bundles again ; the break- 
ing of it with a mallet, and the scutching of it. [The cloving 
and hackling are omitted, unless we take the combing, as of the 
wool, to be the hackling of the flax.] We have it put on the 
rock or distaff ; spun upon the spindle ; formed into skenes from 
off the spindle upon the vertical reel; taken off the vertical reel 
in skenes ; [boiled with home-made potash, and put out on the Spromagr ^ 
grass to bleach, which is omitted here, though the bleached theuSuie 
thread is spoken of ;] we next have the skene when bleached Sone^in" 
laid on the horizontal reel, and wound up into balls for warp- 
ing, as well as for weft [warped then upon the wooden pins, 

[original: — “ItiA tA no Cet CAtici Atn tAith 

cliiA|VAiii, oc ‘oeiitini glAMfrie flop giticliep ctiAim 
ctJ|\o fiAdc CO cAbtJipe entng mnci. Ca 6 ci a bptiC, 

IS Ann po pAi-b A ibAtAip n'T- -AniAd flop gibicep gpn*. 

•oom A ChiApAin ni Tia-da teopim Ce6 enu6 mn ne pACA'6 innn po- 
pip An Aeincig fpiA nACn^A'd entiig. bAengeAb lAppn. "Oo gniCep An 
SpiAb o'Cnp Annpnib on ob CiApAn. cneAp pofic mgbAipn. A CbiApAin 
■Do neoft epA no ent»6 cticA'6 ipn ot Aib^itAip nA witb umAm innofA 
ngbAipin ni pAibi nA* necu* nib cen inngbAipn a*c bennadcAp Iac rn. 
ppeib ntii'dip Ann. "Oo gniCip nopip Opop benAb titnoppo cViiApAin. Hi 
in gbAipn connebAipu A ibA*Aip -fpi- neApnAn poimpi nA nAniAi j gbAipn 
pum. eipcp iniA* nAn inpecepA a bub comtnAi* rviApAn ci*6 enA* ceni- 
CbiApAin ACAp nA bib ppiAb obwp *ib pA*pA* mil no bepti inA biAp- 
Ann A CbiapAin nopA. Ip Ann pn cAin nop gop.mpAb ACAp nogopwA-d 
no pAibptitn. pA neoi j nA conn ACAp nA CAcn inA 

AbbebniA nomine ^nnoA pnip ACortipAicen”. — Book of 

Bob geAb gbAipn mo ifinim Lismore^ t 78. b. col, 1.] 
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xxxv; either driven into the walls of a house, or on a firame spocialfy 
made for the purpose], and then put into the loom and^ wdvea. 

On the subject ofembroideTy'anaelegBnt needlework, itwauld 
be very essy indeed to extend this lecture much farther; but fir 
the present I will content myself with a very few re^renees of 
striking interest. 

Reference to Tn the ancient tale called Toehmarc nEimire, that is, the court- 
fnt!)™taieof shiD of the lady Emer, described in a former lecture, we are 
^1« ^8*^ when Cuchuhiind, the great champion of Ulster, came 
nEimire in bis chariot from Emania to Lusk, in the present county of 
Dublin (where Forghall Monach Emefs father kept his nigh 
court of universal hospitality), he found her sitting on the ]awn 
of her father’s court surrounded by fifty young ladies, the 
daughters of the surrounding gentlemen, whom she was in- 
structing in needlework and embroidery, 
and in the Again, in the ancient topographical tract called the Dinn- 
Dtneeanchat. jji that article of it which professes to give the 

derivation of the famous and well known hill and Rath of Mais- 
tiu, now called Mullaghmast in the county of Kildare, we find 
the following curious passage: 

“ Maistiu [from whom the hill is named] was the bom daugh- 
ter of Aengus Mac Umor, and embroideress to Aengus Mac Inog. 

She was the first person that formed the figure of a cross in Erinn, 
in the breast border of Aengus' tunic”.^“*^ The Aengus Mae 
Umor mentioned here, as the father of the iaAyMaistiu, was that 
Aengus of the Firbolg race who, shortly before the Incarnation, 
built the great stone fort on the great island of Arann, so well 
known to this day as Dun Aenghuis, and of which I had much to 
say in a former lecture. The other Aengus, who, I dare say, 
was the first that was ever decorated with the order of the cross 
at the hands of a fair lady, was the celebrated Tuatha DS 
Danann chief o^Brugh na Boinne, or “ the Palace of the Boyne”, 
near Slane, of whom so many mythological legends are still 
preserved in Ireland. 

But no sooner did Christianity raise its heavenly banner in 
our island, than the charming ingenuity of woman was put in 
requisition to adorn with befitting dignity and splendour the 
glorious and devoted soldiers of the Cross. St. Patrick kept three 
embroideresses constantly at work, with, we may be sure, a suffi- 
cient staff of assistante. These were Lupait, his own sister, and 
Ere, the daughter of king Daire, and Uruimthoris of Cenngoha, 
c#co the cm- St. Columh CilU also had his special embroideress, whose name 

hrolderesa of 
St. Colwhb 

CUU. [original:— “Alfciti ingen gen- com-oeALb cVipoin p^ivi|’ Anefxinn; 

ni AengtifA wac gumotji bAnoixtnn- Acop^icAin bpobLAicb mAiji Aen- 
neAcb AengufA wac inog Ap i\«f gnifA* 0 / iLecan, f. 283. a, b.] 
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was Coca, from whom CilU <7Aoea,.iiow Kilcock, in the county xxiv, 
of Kildare, is named. This pious lady is mentioned in a note 
to the Fatltre Aenfhuis, or Festology of Aenffus the Ceile Dd or 
Culdee at her festival day, the 8th of January. This note is as 
follows: ** JElrcnat^ the virgin nun, was cook and robe maker to 
' St. Columb CilU, and her church is Cille CAoca [or Kilcock] in 
Cairhre ua Ciardha [now Carburjr, in the county of Kildare]. 

Ercnat was her true name, which means an embroideress, be- 
cause Ercadh, in the ancient Gaedhelic was the same as draw- 
ing and embroidering now ; for it was that virgin who was the 
embroideress, cutter, and sewer of clothes to St. Columb Cille 
an4 his disciples”. 

The intimate acquaintance of the ancient Gaedhils of Erinn 
with the cardinal colour’s in their highest degree of purity, and coiSra of 
with a great variety of other shades and tints, can be clearly 
established by existing evidence of a very certain character, ®^ 

The Book of Kells, which is an ancient copy of the four Gos- 
pels, preserved in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, con- 
tains in its pictorial representations, as well as in its illumina- 
tions of the written text, a display of beautiful colouring, suffi- 
cient of itself to prove the taste and knowledge of the beautiful 
in colours possessed by our remote ancestors. The figures in 
the Book of Kells are no doubt ecclesiastical and scriptural; 
but this circumstance does not in the least invalidate our claim 
to originality in the production and combination of the colours 
used in the vestments there pourtrayed. On the contrary, the 
fact of finding them in illuminations such as these, still preserv- 
ing all their brilliancy, in a book written, perhaps, about a.d. 

690, only bears the stronger evidence to the truthfulness of the 
use of brilliant dyes in the colouring of costume to which atten- 
tion has been directed in the course of these lectures. The purity 
and brilliancy of the green, the blue, the crimson, the scarlet, 
the yellow, and the purple of the book, like its penmanship, 
stand perhaps unrivalled, and can only be realized by an actual 
examination of this very beautiful manuscript itself. 

This book, it has been always believed, was written by the 
hand of St. Columb CilU himself, the original founder of the 
church of Ceanannus, now called Kells, in tne cormty of Meath ; 
and the following passage from the Annals of the Four Masters 
will show the esteem and veneration in which, from its anti- 
quity and splendour, it was held even at the beginning qf the 
eleventh century : 

“ The great gospels of [St.] Columb CilU was sacrilegiously 
stolen at night out of the western sacristy of the great stone 
church at Ceanannus [or Kells]. It was the chief reUc of the 
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western world, even as regarded its shrine of human wdrkman- 
ship ; and it was found in twenty nights and two months, after 
all its fomamentation of] gold had been stolen off it ; with sods 
tumea over it”/"*^ 

Reference in I have found in the Book of Bally mote a curious .old 
motet?*^’ stanza, headed with these Latin words : 

different “ Ordo vestimentorum per colores” ; that is, the order of the 
Claeses. cloths according to their colours. 

“ The following is the stanza ; 

, “ Mottled to simpletons ; blue to women ; 

Crimson to the kings of every host ; 

Green and black to noble laymen ; ^ 

White to clerics of proper devotion”.^"*^ 

Clothes of It is probable that this stanza is only a fragment of a longer 

coioJS? poem, since we have undoubted authority that at the close of 
of^J^trC*^^ the ninth century (say about the year 900), clothes of various 
bntes or colours such as clo£^s, tuuics, mantles, and capes, continued to 
late’M’Se** be paid by way of tribute or tax to and by the monarch, the 
tenth ce^ provincial kings, and their subordinate kings. The following 
tnries. stanzas from the Book of Rights will show to what extent this 
reciprocity of stipends, or presents, and tributes existed between 
the supreme and petty rulers of the land in ancient times. 

Tributes to To the kings of Cashel wore paid as follows : 

cafiS* ** Two hundred wethers from the host were given ; 

from; Ara; hundred hogs in statute tribute; 

An hundred cows that enriched the farmer’s dairy ; 

An hundred green mantles from the men of Ara.^"'^^ 
Boirinu; A thousand oxen, a thousand cows I exact; 

To the palace in one day I ordain, 

A thousand rams swelled out with wool, 

[And] a thousand cloaks from 

i^einster; “ He himself, the king of noble Cashel, is entitled 

To three hundred suits of cloths at Samhain [from 
Leinster] ; 

To fifty steeds of a dark gray colour 
In readiness for every battle.^”^^ 

** This is what is due, and no falsehood : 

Fifty oxen and fifty cows. 

Fifty steeds with noble bridles. 

Annals of Four Masters. Dr. O’Donovan’s Edition. Year a.d. 1006. 
cU4> Original Oix-oo uefcmien- Co|\cai|\ -oo iMgAib jAch fioij 
cot\tiin ‘pe|\co‘Lotve|', .1. ot\’oiiA ne-oAd tJAine if •oti'b -00 tAe6f Ait) feit 
■DAlfrAlb. pnt> t)0 ateifClb CfAbAlt) CftlAlt) 

"bfec t)o ’OfutAib, jofin t )0 tVitiAib [no coif] I — ^folio 161. b. 

(ii«) Pee for original Laabhar na g-CearL p. 44. 

(“•) Ibid., p. 48. 


Ibid., p. 64. 
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And an hundred cloaks of the cloaks of aotir. 

“ Three hundred hogs from the men of Uaithm uaittau; 

To Cashel witliout failure ; 

Three hundred mantles of bright mixture, [i.e. varigated] 

With an hundred strong milch cows/"®^ 

• *** Thirty short cloaks well stitched, Dulhhneaeh 

Which with crimson are trimmed ; mi.Drmgt 

Thirty good cows from the men of Diiihhneachy 
Thirty oxen from Drung.^^^ 

“ There are due from the county of Cormmrtmdh coream- 

An hundred sheep, an hundred sows ; 

A thousand oxen from brown Boirinn^ 

* A thousand cloaks not white/*®‘^ 

“ Ten hundred oxen from the DeisBi theDefae; 

A thousand fine sheep, 

A thousand cloaks with white borders, 

A thousand cows after calving/*”^ 

** An hundred from the men of Orhhraidhe orhhraidhe. 


Of cows are given to him; 

An hundred white cloaks to fair Cashel, 

An hundred sows for the sty”/*“^ 

Such were the tributes, including those in clothes, which the 
king of Cashel received from his tributaries; and from the 
scanty number of garments with which he presented them in 
return, it is evident that by far the greater part of his stock was 
bestowed on persons of inferior rank, in his own tribe perhaps, 
including his men-at-arms. Thus : — 

“ Seven mantles with wreaths of gold, 

And seven cups for social drinking, 

Seven steeds not accustomed to falter, 

To the king of Kerry of the combats.^’®^^ 

“ The prosperous king of Rathlmn is entitled 
To the stipend of a brave great man ; 

Ten swords, and ten drinking horns, 

Ten red cloaks, ten blue cloaks.^*”^ 

“ The king of Ara of beauty is entitled 

From the king of Eire of the comely face 
To six swords, six praised shields. 

And six mantles of deep crimson”/***^ 

The tributes of the king of Connacht come next, of which TribntMto 
our poet says: — ^ SniJSht^ 

“ Five score cows long to be praised, 

Ibid., p. 66. <»») Ibid., p, 62. (»«) Ibid., p. 64. 

Ibid., p. 64. <>«> Ibid., p. 66. (*«) Ibid., p. 66. 

<««) Ibid., p. 74. 0”) Ibid., p. 82. (iM) Ibid., ^ 86. 


Stipends 
paid by the 
king of 
Caiteal to 
the kings of: 
Keny; 

Rafhltnm 


Ara; 
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XXIV. 


the Qrtag- 
raidhe; 


the Cotm- 
aiat^; 


the Sinff*' 
aidha; 


tXk^Luighne; 


the Deal- 
hhna : 


Uf Maine. 


Stlpenda 
paid by the 
king of Con- 
nacht to the 
kings of: 
Dealbhna ; 


Ui Maine. 


Tributes to 
the king of 
AiUaeh 
from : the 
Cuilenn- 
traiihe ; 


Five score hogs of broad sides, ' 

Five score mantles of beautiful colour, 

From Umall to tbe king of Connacht/**^^ 

Three score hogs, great the tribute, 

And three score kingly cloaks. 

Three score milch cows hither come. 

From the Greagraidhe of the fine trees/‘*®^ 

“ Twelve score of costly cloaks. 

Two hundred cows without error in reckoning. 

Eighty hogs of great report 
Are^due from the Conmaicne.^'^^^ 

*'^'TKr^e score red cloaks, not black. 

Three score hogs of long sides. 

From the Ciarraidhet — a hard sentence, — 

And all to be brought hither together.^*®®^ 

“ Thrice fifty bull-like hogs. 

And all to come hither at Samhain; 

Thrice fifty superb cloaks 

To the king ot Connacht and Gruaclmri^^^^ 

[From the Luig}ini\. 

** Three times fifty crimson mantles it is known. 

Without injustice, without transgression. 

Of the Dealbhna are these due 

To the king of Connacht at Cruachan.^^^^^ 

“ The great tribute of Ui Maine of the plain 
Is well known to every historian ; 

Eighty cloaks, it is no falsehood. 

Eighty hogs, a weighty herd”/'®*^ 

Next come the disbursements of the king of Connacht, as 
our poet sings ; — 

“ Entitled is the king of Dealbhna of Druim Leith 
To six swords and six shields. 

Six steeds, six tunics with gold [embroidery]. 

Six drinking horns for banquets?*®*^ 

Entitled is the king of Ui Maine the illustrious 
To seven cloaks, seven horses over the valley, 

Seven hounds to follow the chase. 

And seven bright red tunics”.^*®®^ 

Next come the tributes paid to the king of Aileach or Tir 
Eoghain in Ulster: — 

An hundred sheep, and an hundred cloaks, and an hundred 
cows, 
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the m M\c 
Catrthainn; 


And an hundred hogs are given to him, 

. From the CuUeantraidhe of the wars, 

To the king of Aileaeh, beside labour/***^ 

“ An hundred beeves from the Ui Mic Caerthainn^ 

And an hundred hogs — not very trifling, 

• ’ Fifty cows in lawful payment, 

Fifty cloaks with white borders/'*^' 

“ An hundred milch cows from the Ttbaihaa of Tort [ Ui ui Tuirtre. 

Tuirtre]. 

Fifty hogs in bacon, fifty (Uve) hogs, 

With fifty coloured cloaks to him are given 
From Dun na A- UWire in one day’V^®®^ 

When the king of Aileaoh was not himself the monarch of 
Erinn, he was entitled to three hundred suits of clothes from Sing of ^ 
the monarch ; and of the distribution of these three hundred ^elcingaof 
suits among the king of AileacKa subordinate kings or chiefs, 
the poet sings only of the following: — 

“ The king of the duel Boghaine the firm 
Is entitled to five steeds for cavalry. 


Cinel Bog-- 
haine ; 


Six shields, six swords, six drinking horns, 

39 ) 


Cinel 
Eanna ; 


Crathh t 


Six green cloaks, six blue cloaks/*®® 

“ Entitled is the king of Cinel Eanna 
To five beautiful powerful steeds, 

Five shields, five swords for battle, 

Five mantles, five coats of mail/'^®^ 

“ Entitled is the king of Craehh to a gift. 

Three strong steeds as a stipend, 

Three shields, three swords of battle. 

Three green cloaks of uniform colour/***^ 

“ Entitled is the king of Ui Mic Caerthainn 
To three tunics with golden borders. 

Three beautiful statute mantles. 

Three befitting bondwomen/**® 

** Entitled is the kmg of Tulach Og 

To fifty service^le foreign bondmen. 

Fifty swords, fifty steeds. 

Fifty white mantles, fifty coats of mail”/**®^^ 

Next comes the king of Oirghialla or OrieVs distribution 
rich garments among his subordinate kings, of which our poet iingotoriet 
sings — of » 

“ The stipend of the king of Ui Breasail is Breatau^ 

Three crimson cloaks of lightning lustre, 


Vi Mie Caer- 
thainn ; 


Tulaeh Og. 


(*>«) Ibid., p. 120. 
Ibid., p. 180. 
Ibid., p. 132. 


t‘») Ibid., p. 122. 

Ibid., p. 130. 
(*«' Ibid.,p. 184. 


Ibid., p. 124. 
<**«) Ibid.,p. 182. 
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XXXV. 


m Eaehach 


UiJletthi 


mDorkUn; 


Vi Briuin 
ArchoiU; 


UiTuirirt; 


FearaMa- 

naeh; 


Mughdhom 
and Ro$. 


Stipends 
paid by the 
king of 
Uladh to the 
king of : 
CuaiifHe; 


AraidAe; 


Five shields, five swords of battle, 

Five swift steeds of beautiful colour/***^ 

.* “ Entitled is the king of Ui JElachach the noble 

To five crimson square cloaks. 

Five shields, five swords, five drinking horns, 

Five gray dark-forked steeds/*"^ 

“ Entitled is the king of Vi Meith the hero. 

From the king of Macha [Oirghialloi] of great assem- 
blies. 

To four swords, four drinking horns, 

‘Four cloaks, four iron-gray steeds.^“® 

“ The stipend of the king of IJi Dortain is 
Three crimson cloaks with borders. 

Three shields, three swords of battle,^^*^^ 

Three white mantles, three coats of mail. 

“ Entitled is the king of Ui Briuin A rchoill 
To three tunics with goldpn borders. 

Six steeds, six heavy bondmen, 

Six befitting bondwomen”.^**®^ 

The king of Ui Tuirtre was further entitled to gifts from the 
king of Oirghialla^ such as : — 

“ Eight bay steeds are due to him. 

Eight crimson cloaks of beautiful texture. 

Eight shields, ei^ht swords, eight drinking horns, 

Eight hardworking, dexterousdianded bondmen.^'^®^ 

“ Entitled is the great king of Fear a Manach 
To five cloaks with golden borders. 

Five shields, five swords of battle, 

Five ships, five coats of mail. 

“ Entitled is the king of M^ghdhorn and Ros 
To six bondmen of great vigour, 

Six swords, six shields, six drinking horns. 

Six crimson cloaks, six blue cloaks” 

Next comes the distribution by the king of Uladh^ or Ulidia^ 
that is Down and Antrim, of his gifts among his chiefs, firstly 
to the king of Cuailgne^ as our poet sings : 

“ Fifty swords, fifty shields, • 

Fifty cloaks, fifty gray steeds, 

Fifty capes, fifty pack-saddles. 

And fifty pleasmg coats of mail.^***^ 

“ Twenty speckled cloaks, — no small present, 

* Twenty mantles of softest sheen, 
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Jfuir. 

iheimne. 


Croth- 
raidhe ; 


Twenty drinking-horns, twenty quern-women, 

To the valorous King of 
** The stipend of the victorious king of Cobhais 
Ten drinking horns, ten wounding swords, 

Ten ships to which crews belong, 

. 'Ten cloaks with their borders of gold. 

“ Entitled is the heroic king of Muirtheimne — the hero ? 

To six tall drinking horns full of ale, 

Ten ships to the champion of Ealga [Erinn], 

Ten steeds, ten scarlet tunics”/‘“*^ 

Next come the tributes paid to the king of Uladh by his sub- Tributes to 
ordinate chiefs and tribes, among which we find the following, 
as surfg by our poet: 

Three times fifty excellent cloaks from Sernhne^ semtMe; 

This from all. 

Three times fifty excellent dairy cows, 

All within two days.^**^'^^ 

“ There is due from Crothraidhe of the fleet. 

Bear it in thy memory, — 

An hundred wethers, an hundred cows not sickly, 

And an hundred cloaks/'^®^ 

“ Three hogs from the lands of Cathal, cathai. 

Not very severe, 

Three hundred well coloured cloaks. 

He is entitled to in the north”.^**^^ 

Next comes the hereditary king of Tara and Meath, with his Gifts to king 
gifts from the monarch, when he was not himself tlie monarch ° 
of Erinn ; and his own liabilities to the petty kings and chiefs 
of Meath, as our poet sings. 

“ An hundred swords, and an hundred shields, stipends 

The king of Tara of lords is entitled to, 

An hundred suits of clothes, and an hundred steeds, 

An hundred white cloaks, and an hundred suits of 
mail.^‘“^ 

“ Entitled is the king of Magh Lacha 
To five shields, five swords of battle, 

Five short cloaks, and five steeds. 

Five white hounds, in a fine leash.^*®*^ 

“ Entitled is the king of Cuirene of the shore cuircMi 

To six shields and six horses. 

Six cloaks and six shepherds, 

, Six drinking horns, full, ready for use.^‘®®^ 


Magh 
Lacha ; 


GM) Ibid., p. 158. 
Ibid., p. 170. 
Ibid., p. 178. 
YOL. tl. 


CiM) Ibid., p. 164. 

Ibid., p. 170. 
t‘**) Ibid., p. 178. 


ciM) Ibid., p. 166. 
Ibid., p. 172. 
Ibid., p. 180. 
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XXIV. 


UiBeccon; 


Trtbiiteato 
the klnj; of 
Tara from : 
the Luiffhne ; 


The Fear« 
Arda ; 


the Saithne ; 


Oailenga ; 


the Vi 
Beccon. 


SMpends 
paid by Hie 
Kii\g of Lein- 
ster to the : 


Vi Ftalain; 


chief of Cua- 
land ; 
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• . ‘‘ The stipend of the king of Ui Beccon is, 

Five swift ready steeds, 

Five speckled cloaks of permanent colour, 

And five swords for battle”.^*®'' 

Next come the tributes paid to the king of Tara, or Meath, 
from his territories, and of which the poet sings ; — 

“ Thrice fifty white cloaks, from the JLaigUne^ 

Thrice fifty hogs, as were reckoned, « 

Thrice fifty beeves, without default, 

To be brought to ^eat Teamairy^^^ 

** An hundred beeves from the Feara Arda^ 

An hundred white wethers besides. 

An hundred hogs, heavy to be remembered, 

An hundred moaks the enumeration of the great 

Luighney^^ 

“ An hundred best cloaks from the Saithne ^ 

An hundred sows, a stock of wealth. 

An hundred beeves from the plains. 

And an hundred wethers to be slaughtered.^’®^^ 

“ Three hundred hogs from the territory of Gailengat 
Three hundred wethers, three hundred white cloaks. 
Three hundred oxen, great the relief 
To the Claen Faith [at Tara] ye have heard.^‘“^ 

“ Sixty cloaks from the Ui Beccon^ 

Sixty beeves, great the strength. 

With sixty excellent sows, 

And sixty tunics (?) to the great hill” [of Teamair]y^'' 
We come next to the king of Leinster, and his rights and 
liabilities wlien not himself monarch of Erinn. He was, among 
other presents from the monarch, entitled to fifty short cloaks 
and ten kingly mantles. Of the king of Leinster’s liabilities to 
his tributaries, we take the following stanzas from the poet; — 
Six drinking horns, six rings to the Ui Fealain, 

Six white cloaks at the same time, 

Six swift steeds, with their caparisons. 

Though they boast of this it is not brotherhood.^'®^^ 
Eight ships from the champion to the chief of Cualand 
With sails and with sailing masts, 

Eight drinking horns, eight keen-edged swords, 

<«•) Ibid., p. 182. OW) Ibid., p. 186 ('«*) Ibid., p. 186. 

Ibid., p. 186. C165) Ibid., p. 188. (»•«) Ibid., p. 190. 

t>«^) Ibid., p. 204. 

C‘«8) [oebt boncA 6’ti bAecb •oo fbAich diUAbAtro, 

Co i"eobAi D CO I'eob 'bpA^Ai'b. 

Dr. eVDonovan translates the second line: 

“ With sails [and] with satin flags (banners)”.] 
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Eight tunics, eight gold worked mantles. " . , ' 

Seven steeds to the fair Ui Feilmeadha^ 

Vehement men, and vengeful [are they ;] 

Five curved drinking horns, with five cloaks. 

Five mantles let it be remembered.^‘*®^ 

“ Ten carved clasps to the king of Raeilinrij 
And six royal steeds, I reckon, 

Six maniles also to the champion, — 

Six bondsmen to the same -warrior.^'^®' 

“ Six steeds to the Ui Criomhihannan as ordered, 

Six oxen in good condition. 

Six drinking horns to hold in their hands, 

• Six mantles without mistake”.^*^*' 

Next comes the tribute received by the king of Leinster 
from his tributary tribes, from which we select the following, 
as sung by the poet; — 

** Seven hundred pigs in bacon, seven hundred hogs. 

Seven hundred oxen, seven hundred good wethers, 
Seven hundred cloaks, and seven hundred cows. 

From the lands of the Galls all in one day.^*^®^ 

“ Two hundred cloaks, no falsehood, 

An hundred heavy hogs, heavy the herd, 

And two hundred lively milch cows, 

From the lands of the tribes of the Forthiuitha!^^^^^ 

** From all the Fotharta 

Are due two hundred prime cows. 

And two hundred statute cloaks, 

Two hundred wild oxen tamed.^‘^*^ 

“ Two hundred beeves, great the progeny, 

Two hundred cloaks, and two hundred milch cows. 

Two hundred wethers, great the relief 
From the men of south Leinster”.^*"^ 

We come next to the king of Emain Mcusha^ that is Emania 
in middle Ulster, and we have an enumeration of the gifts which 
the king of that important territory was entitled to from the 
monarch of Erinn, as well as his own liability to his tributary 
chiefs, and theirs to him in return. From the list of the gifts 
from the monarch to the petty king, as sung by our poet, we 
take the following stanza: — 

“ Twelve spears on which there is poison, 

Twelve swords with razor edges. 

Twelve suits of clothes of all colours, 


Ut Fetl- 
mtadhat 


king of RtiH- 
Unn; 


Ui Criomh- 
ihannan. 


Tributes to 
the king of 
Leinster 
from the: 

Galls; 


Forthuatha} 


Forfhartai 


men of south 
Leinster. 


Gifts from 
the monarch 
of Erinn to 
the king of 
Emain 
Mocha. 
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- Stijwnds of 
(he king of 
fimain 
Jfacha to the 
kings of : 


XathmoT} 


UiBriuin; 


Conmaiene. 


Giftsbe- 
stoweil on 
the* king of 
Leinstur by 
the monarch 
wlienever he 
Tisited Tara. 


Gift of king 
of Leinster 
to tlio king 
of the Ui 
Fealain. 


Gift of tho 
monarch of 
Erinn to 
king of Cai- 
aeal when at 
Teamhair 
Luaehra. 


For the use of the sons of high chiefs”/''®^ 

We find the king of Etnania'a gifts of clothes to his tribu- 
taries as limited as those made to himself hy the monarch of 
Erinn. These gifts appear- to have been limited to two chiefs 
only, the king of Math Mor Muighe^ i.e. of Magh Line^ and the 
king of the Conmaiene in Connacht, who were of remote Ulto’* 
nian origin. Thus sings the poet : — 

“ Entitled is he [the king of Rathmor\ shall%ny ask it ^ 
Unless he be king over the men of Ulster, 

To eight coloured cloaks and two ships, 

With a bright shield on each shoulder.^*"^ 

“ Entitled is the king of the noble Ui Briuin 
To his truly noble French steed ; 

Entitled is the king of the fair Conmaiene 
To a steed and a choice of raiment”.^’^*^ 

We are told that whenever the king of Leinster paid a state 
visit to Tara, he received from the monarch — 

“ Seven chariots adorned with gold. 

In which he goes forth to banquets. 

Seven score suits of well coloured clothes, 

For the wear of the sons of the high chiefs.^^^^ 

“ Upon which he goes back to his house. 

The king of Leinster, with the champions. 

Until he reaches the palace of Nas after a journey 
Until he distributes his stipends”. 

Among these stipends, however, which the king of Leinster 
distributed after his return from Tara, we only find one of the 
chiefs entitled to a present of garments ; as the poet sings : — 

“ Entitled is the king of fair Ui Fealain 

To seven coloured cloaks, for cheerful banquets”.^*®®^ 

We further find in this book, that the monarch of Erinn was 
bound by ancient usage to accept of a periodical invitation to 
a feast from the king of Cashel at Teamhair Luaehra (an 
ancient palace situated in the neighbourhood of Abbeyfeale, on 
the borders of the counties of Limerick and Kerry). Here the 
monarch was bound to remain for a week, and in the meantime 
to hand over to the king of Cashel the gifts and stipends of de- 
peudance to which he was entitled from him. Among these 
were : — 

“ Eight score of cloaks in cloaks. 

Eight bright shields over white hands, 

Seven plough yokes in full range. 

And seven score short horned cows”.^‘®*^ 


<•") Ibid., p. 242. 




Ibid., p. 246. 

OSn QRA 
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The king of Munster then distributed to his own subordinate 
chiefs and to their ladies his gifts and stipends in this manner, 
as sung by the poet: — . 

Eight good steeds of high degree 
• Are due to the king of the noble Deise^ 

And eight green cloaks besides, 

With eight brooches of Findruine [or white bronze] 

** Entitled is the king of the fair. TJi Chonaill 
To an Easter dress from the king of Caiseal, 

His beautiful sword of shining lustre 
And his spear along with it”/‘®*^ 

Again we find the provincial king of Connacht liable, among stipends 
many other things, to the following items: — \fnJofGon. 

“Entitled is the king of great Ui Maine kfngs^of;^^* 

To four drinking horns for drinking occasions ; Maint; 

To twenty cows and twenty steeds. 

To two hundred suits of clothes — no false award/*®*^ 

“ Entitled is the king of the valiant Luighne Luighn*. 

To four shields lor victories, 

Four tunics with red gold, 

Four ships, not a bad gift”/‘®®^ 

I must, however, close here these extracts, having only desired 
to show at how early a period ornament was systematically ap- 
lied to dress in ancient Erinn. I shall only add one more ; 
ecause in leaving the subject of dresses of different colours, I 
cannot but lay before the reader a very curious example of a 
theory of colours in connection with the phenomena of winds, * 
which I would wish to be able to investigate at much greater 
length than my narrow limits at present will allow. 

Of the acquaintance of the ancient Irish with the nature and 
combinations of colours, an instance is preserved in the preface to cordin^to 
the Seanchas Mor, that great law compilation, which is believed 
to have been compiled in St. Patrick’s time. The writer of 
this preface, which is evidently not as old as the laws them- 
selves, when speaking of the design and order of the creation, 
gives the following poetical description of the nature and charac- 
ter of winds. 

“ He (the Lord) then created the colours of the winds, so 
that the colour of each differs from the other ; namely, the white 
and the crimson; the blue and the green; the yellow and the 
red ; the black and the gray ; the speckled and the dark ; the 
dull black (ciar) and the grisly. From the east (he continues) 
comes the crimson wind ; from the south, the white ; from the 

^‘®’) Ibid., p. 266. , Ibid., p. 268. Ibid., p. 264. 

('®®> Ibid.,5.264. 
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north, the black ; from the west, the dun. The red and the 
yellow are produced between the white wind and the crimson; 
the green and the gray are produced between the grisly and lihe 
white ; the gray and the dull black are produced between the 
grisly and the jet black ; the dark and the mottled are produced 
between the black and the crimson ; and those are all the sub- 
winds contained in each and all the cardinal winds^’.^'**^ 

It would be a curious speculation to inquire into the mean- 
ing of this strange theory of coloured winds ; but it contains at 
a glance evidence at least of the existence, when this most 
ancient preface was written, of a distinct theory of the relations 
and combinations of colours.^**^^ 


0*8) [original tlo •oetb -oonA •oa- 
Ca riA ngAeC, cotiit) fAin -oaC ca6a 
5A0ide "oib f pi ApAibo, .1. get ocuf 
copepA, gtAp ocup VAine, buiOe 
octip 'oepg, -Dub octjp IiaC, iti AtAX) 
ocup iti cimiti, in ciAp ocup in otnip. 
AriAip in gAeC copepA, AneAp in 
geAt, A cuAiC An t)iib, AniAp ah 
ot)tip. In X)ep5 oenp in bnix)e imp 


ngAiC npt ocup copepA bic; i« 
tiAine octip in gtAp imp in tu'oip 
ocup in jjtegit bic } in tiAC ocup in 
6iAp imp in ui-oip ocup in mp'oub 
bic; in ceniin ocup in AtA-o imp in 
t)ub ocup in copepA bic. Coni “oi 
pgAiC in ca 6 ppmicAic inpin. — Pre- 
face to Seanchas Mor. Harleian MS& 
482, Brit Mus.] 


(187) thwry of coloured winds apparently refers to the'more character 
istic colours which the clouds assume about the rising and setting sun, and 
which to a certain extent seem to depend upon the wind which blows at the 
time.] 



LECTURE XXV. 

[DeUrwed July 12th, I860.] 


(VIII.) Drebs and Ornaments (continued). Of Conaire Mor monarch of 
Erinn (circa b.c. 100 to b.c. 50) and the outlawed sons of Dond Desa^ 
according to the ancient tale of the Bruighban Daderga ; the sous of Dond 
Deaa associate with the British outlaw Ingcel to ]>lunder the coasts of Bri- 
taii| and Erinn ; the monarch in returning from Corea Bhaiscinn in the Co. 
Clare, being unable to reach Tara, goes to the court of Daderg ; Ingcel 
visits the court to ascertain the feasibility of plundering it ; lie gives de- 
scriptions on his return to his companions of those he saw there, and Fer- 
regain identifies them ; /nyce/’s description of the Ultonian warrior Cor- 
mac Conloingea and his companions; of the Cruithentuath or Piets; of 
the nine pipe players ; of Tuidle the house steward ; of Oball^ Oblini and 
Coirpre Findmor, wme oi Conaire Mor; of the champions Mai Mac Tel- 
haind^ Muinremor and Birderg; of the great Ultonian champion Conall 
Cearnach; of the monarch himself, Conaire Mor; of the six cup bearers; 
of Tulchinne the royal Druid and juggler ; of tlie three swine-herds ; of 
Causcrach Mend; of the Saxon princes and their companions ; of the king’s 
outriders; of. the king’s three judges; of the king’s nine harpers; of the 
king’s three jugglers ; of the three chief cooks; of the king’s three poets; 
of the king’s two warders; of the king’s nine guardsmen ; of the king’s two 
table attendants; of the champions Sencha, Dubthach Dael Uladh and 
Goiimiu; of Daderg himself; of the king’s three door keepers; of the 
British exiles at the court of the monarch; of the three jesters or clowns; 
of the three drink bearers. Summary of the classes of persons described. 
The exaggerations of such descriptions scarcely affect their value for the 
present purpose ; very little exaggeration on the whole in the tales of the 
Bruighean Daderga, and Tain Bo Chuailgne. Antiquity and long conti- 
nued use of the colour of certain garments shown by the tale of the Amhra 
Chonrai, by Mac Liag^e elegy on Tadgh O’Kelly, and also by a poem of 
Gillabrighde Mac Conmidhe* 


In the last two lectures I gave a short account of the military 
dress, chiefly in regard to colour and ornaments, of the ancient 
Irish, as preserved in the old historic tale of the Tdin Bo Chu- 
ailgne. This was followed by a long account from the Brehon 
Laws and the life of St. Ciaran of CTonmacnois, of the mode of 
colouring and treating wool and flax, preparatory to their being 
manufactured into cloth, the instruments used in the various pro- 
cesses, and the laws which protected the workers, who, as far 
as we know, were always women, in the recovery of their wages, 
and any part of their property when pledged. I shall now pro- 
ceed to give some account of the civil dress, worn in courts, at 
state assemblies, public fairs, and great festivals, still treating the 
subject as far as can be in chronological order; and althou^ we 
have not yet exhausted the rich descriptive stories of the 7am 
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XXV. JBo Chuailgne, we shall now draw upon sources scarcely, if at all, 
laid .under contribution hitherto ; and of these sources the tale 
of the Bruighean Daderga^ will be the chief. As I have ^Ven 
in a former lecture^*®*' an ample sketch of the tale of the Bruig- 
hean Badergay I shall only have occasion to describe it here in 
the briefest manner. 

Of Ccnnire The rcign of kin^ Conaire Mor^ or the Great, who assumed 

outlaired the monarchy of Ennn a century before the Incarnation^ was a 
prosperous one to liis country, and extended to a period of fifty 
years. His rule of justice was so strict that several lawless and 
discontented persons were forced to go into exile. Among tho 
most desperate of these outlaws were the monarch’s own foster- 
brothers, the four sons of Bond Dessy an important chieftain of 
Leinster. These refractory youths, with a large party of fol- 
lowers, took to their ships and boats and scoured the coasts of 
Britain and Scotland as well as of their own country. Having 
the latter mct on the sea with IngceU the son of the king of Britain, who 
wuh'tiJe for his misdeeds had been likewise banished by his own father, 
parties entered into a league, the first fruits of which were 
the^coSJtT plunder and devastation of a great part of the British coast ; 

’ after which they were to make a descent on that of Erinn. 
During this time the Irish monarch had occasion to go into 
Corea Bhaiscinny in the present county of Clare, to settle some 
difference which had sprung up between two of the local chiefs. 
On his return, and when approaching his palace at Tara, with 
a very small retinue, he found the whole country before him 
one sheet of fire ; the plunderers having landed in his absence 
and carried fire and sword wherever they went. The king 
accordingly turned away from Tara, taking the old Bothar 
Chualand which was the great road that led from Tara, through 
Dublin, into Leinster ; and having crossed the Liffey in safety, 
he repaired to the court of Badergy which was situated on the 
reach T,ra livcr Botliray or Dodder (at the place now called from it 
coart*of z>a. Bothar na BruighnCy that is, “ the road of the court”) near 
^erg; Tallaght in the present county of Dublin. .This was one of the 
six courts of universal hospitality, which at this time were estab- 
lished in Erinn ; and in this court the monarch was received with 
the honour which his own dignity and munificence procured for 
him everywhere within his dominions. 

The plunderers having satisfied their vengeance, and loaded 
their- vessels with spoils, put to sea again, and running along 
the coast in the direction of the hill of Howth, they perceived 
the monarch and his small but splendid company driving along 

[8ee Lectures on the MS. Materials of Ancient Irish Bistoruy Lect* 
xii., p. 258.j 
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the road towards Dublin. His own foster-brothers, who were • 

among the leaders on board, iminediately recognized him, and 
guessing the cause of his journeying in such a manner in^ such 
a direcSon, they took proper measures to keep him in view to 
the end of his journey. 

" The British outlaw chief, Ingcel^ having received information 
of the monarch’s resting place, ran his vessels on shore some- Mcertain 
where to the south of the mouth of the Liffey, and undertook lity of plun- 
when he came on shore to go with a small party to Daderg's ^*^“8*65 
court, and ascertain with his own eyes the feasibility of plun- 
' dering it and killing the monarch. On his return to his people, 
they mrmed a circle round him and the five sons of Dond Desi. 
Ferrogain^ one of the five foster-brothers, was well acquainted 
with the monarch, and the functions and names of all the. 
officers and official attendants who formed his ordinary com- ’ ' 
pany at Tara, and who attended him on all his excursions. Fer- 
rogain therefore questioned the chief as to what he had seen 
in Daderg's court. The chief described the different groups 
which he had seen there, and Ferrogain identified them ; and hi! return oi 
it is this curious dialogue, which constitutes the chief part of 
the story, and, like the Tdin Bo Ckuailgne, contains those 
minute accounts of costume, etc., for the sake of which I pro- them, 
ceed to make extracts at length. 

Ferrogain speaks first. 

“ I ask thee, O Jngcell dfdst thou examine the house well?” 
said Ferrogain. 

“ My eye cast a rapid glance into it, and I will accept it as 
my share of the plunder, such as it is”, said Ingcel. 

“Well mightest thou do so if thou didst get it”, said Fer- 
rogain, “ it is the foster-father of us all that is there, the high 
king of Erinn, Conaire, the son of EtersceV\ 

“ I ask what thou sawest in the champion’s seat of the house, 
before the king’s face on the opposite side ?” said FerrogainS^^^^ 

“ I saw there”, said he, “ a large dark faced man with bright 
sparkling eyes, beautiful well set teeth, a face narrow below and 
broad above, and flaxen fair golden hair, upon him. He wore ^ 

well-filing clothes ; a silver Milech or brooch in his cloak, and 
a gold-liilted sword in his hand. He had a shield with golden 
bosses ; and a flesh-piercing spear in his hand. A manly, comely, 
crimson countenance has he, and he is beardless”. 

n8») [original:— uLi -pit ^tro lie^enn 
Ace6 cornuiAnt A Injcet.? po|v wac ece|\pceoil.. CAdc cix) Accon- 

lAogAiti. Roti mo piiil-f e tuA^dUAijAt) 'OA|\cf« ipn-o pocLiii |retiinit)A i« 

Ant>’, Ac«f 56 bAic im p^a 6« AmAit cigej'piM enednigipti “101* AiiAtt? — 
acA. If -oeidbif 'OAIC A itigceib Leabhar na h-Uidhre, f. 61. a. col. a.] 
ciAn6 gAbtA ot ipeffogAin, AfnAici 
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“ Pass Jbhat man by for tbe present”, said Fer regain; “ and 
after. liim who didst thou see there 

I saw there three men behind him, and three men before 
him, imd three men close in front of the same man. Thou wouldst 
think ^at it was one mother and one father they had ; and.they 
are all of the same a^e, the same form, the same beauty, and same' 
resemblance. They had long polls of hair ; and green cloaks ; they 
had Tanaslaidhef or brooches, of gold in their cloaks ; bent shields 
of red bronze upon them ; ribbed spears above them ; a bone- 
hilted sword in the hand of each man of thern”.^'**^ 

l^en Ferrogain identifies them as Gormac Conloingesj the 
son ot ConckobaTf king of Ulster, and his nine comrades. , 

“ I saw there another couch”, said Ingcel^ “ and three men 
in it — three great brown men, with three round heads of hair, 
of equal length at poll and forehead. They wore three short, 
black cowls, reaching to their elbows, and long hoods to their 
cowls. They had three enormous black swords, and three black 
shields over them; and three black Hiandled] broad green 
spears over them [that is, standing by their sides and reaching 
above their heads”]. 

** It is not difficult for me to identify them”, said Ferrogain s 
“ I am not acquainted in Erinn with three such, unless they 
are those three [champions] from Pictland {Cruithmtuath)^ who 
have passed into exile from their own country, and are now 
among king ConatVe’s household. Their names are Duhloinges, 
the son of Trebuait, and Trehuait, the son of Lonscae^ and Cur* 
nach^ the son of Ui Faich. These are the three heroic victory- 
winning champions of Cruitentuath [Pictland] 


[original: — A c 6 oitoa|\c Atit) 
oVre, jrep go^MTiAinefi 3^ofc 

1151^11 ngtedfOA bAif, •oeic gen 
coi|i, Aigex) irodAet po|\tetAr>, tinx)- 
fobc fitro fonop’oAe fAip. 

6oip itnbi ; tnile6 innA b]\uc, 

ACtif c'tAi’oeb oipxjuijMi inAlA^m. 
SdAe cocoicpoi oi|\ f Ai^v ; pbej 
c 6 ic|miix) inAtAiw. C6itirA c6i|\ 
doiACOp-OA bA1f, Of6 AlbtlbAd. -Aibw- 

tnnAd ir> pn, Acuf ia^ pn cia aca 
AtTO. — Leauhar na h- Uidhrej f. 61 . a. 
col. 2.] 

(i»i) [original : — ^AccoiroApc Ati-o 
cpA|\ fiMf An)Af\, Acuf cpiAp 

p\1^ Ar»A1|\, ACUf cpiA^ A|V b6bA in’o 
pt\ 66ctiAi. AcAjxbec if oeniriAcliAif 
Actif oenAcbAif •061b ; ic6 com^erA, 
coitifiofo, cowAtbi, copnAibe ubi. 
C^twonrAe fofAib ; bfuic ^Aitiini 
irnpti wti ; CAriAfiAitje 6ip inAW- 
bfucA ; ciiAffceit cfent) fOfAib ; 


fte5;A 'OftntnnedA oAfAib; CAl.5 ■o^c 

itb^iin ca 6 pn ■01b Ib^.. f. 61. a. 

col. 2.] 

ow) [original : — ^AccoiroAf c Aim 
imt)Ae, Acuf cfiAf in*oi — c|\i ’oon'opf 
niof A, cfi ciMiin-obefeA pofAib, iCe 
comtebfA rofcfjb Actif ecun. Cfi 
geff 6 oCailI> 'oubAO impii, coubm, 
c6inniT>i f6cA fof ha coelAib. Cfi 
cbAi-oib ■oubA ’o^in6f A leo, ACiif ce6 
f A -oiibbocc6ci ^AfAib ; ACUf c6o|\4 
’oubfLegA 'LeeAtigbAffA UAffAib. . . 
If AH-OfA ’OAWfA A f AWAlb. tllf fe- 

cAffA in bepin incjMAfpn, niAni’o 1 i 6 
in cfiAf ucuc m Cfintenc^AiC, x>o 
'oe6dACAf f ofbongAif Af a , con-OA 
pt hi cej;lAd chonAife. 1 c 6 aiiah- 
mAn’o, ’Oubboingef wac CfebiiAic, 
ACAf Cf ebllAIC WAC 61 bonfCACj ACtlf 
CufnAd WAC Ui pAid. Ufi tiic aca- 
•006 5Aibce 5Aif COD Va CnvntencuAiir 
incfiAfpn , — Ibidf f. 61. b. col. 1.] 
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•* I saw there”, said Ingcel^ “ a couch and nine persons upon xxv. 
it ; they had fair yellow hair, and were like in beauty ; theyVore of the nim 
speckled, glossy cloaks, and had nine ornamented quadrangular pifyers; 
caps {Tennea) over them. The emblazonment which is upon 
these quadrangular caps would be sufficient light for the royal 
house. These are nine pipe-players who came from the faiiy hiUs 
of Bregia to Conaire to do him honour. Their names are Bind, 
Bobind, Biarbind, Sibe, Dibe, Bieichrindy Umaly Cumaly CialU 
glind. They are the best pipe players in the whole world”.^^**^ 

These nine names, I may observe, are symbolical of the nine per- 
fections or highest permrmances of music, but, with the excep- 
tion of the first and second names, they are now unintelligibre. 

The first two names, Bind and Bobindy that is, sweet and more 
sweet, or melodious and more melodious, are still living words.^’®*^ 

“ I saw there”, said Ingcely “ a couch with one man on it. 

He had coarse hair, so coarse that if a sack of wild apples were steward ; 
emptied upon his head, not an apple of them would fall to the 
ground, but each apple would stick upon his hair. He wore his 
great woollen cloak around him in the house. ** Every discus- 
sion that arises in the house about seat or bed”, said Ingcely “ is 
submitted to his decision. If a needle dropped in the house, its 
fall would be heard when he speaks. A huge black tree or mast 
stands over him ; it is like the shaft of a mill with its cogs and 
wheel and axle. That man”, said Ferrogainy “is Tuidle of 
Ulster, house-steward to [king] Conaire. He is a man”, conti- 
nues Ferrogainy “ whose decisions are not to be impugned. He 
is the man that supplies seat, and bed, and food, to every one. It 
is his household staff (or wand) that stands above him”.^***^ 

“ I saw another couch there”, said Ingcely “ and three persons of obaii, 
upon it. Three soft youths with three Sirechdai [or silken] cloaks 
upon them, and three brooches (Bretnasad) of gold in their cloaks, 
o»3) [original: — Acdoii'OAi^c aito iihxjai ACA' po6ii-j:e|\ii(ici. 1TlAel,5A|\b 
iwoAi Acti-p iiotibti|\ inw ; inonsAe iroixpji-oi, cia “poceixcA itiiaC -riAt)- 
put) bn-oi -poiv&ibjice cowAbbi tube ; tibubb fon AtnAib, m fofrjMdet) aotibb 
b|\ec UgA im-pti, Acti^ r»o^ •oib a 6 c tiogitigbA’o caC 

cinne ceCAi\66i^e cutnuAdcAi u^j'Aib. tibtibb a pnriA. Ab^Ac |\ob6TnA|t 

Da be6|\ fuibb^e ipn-onig C15 a ctini- cA|\if ipncig. Ca 6 nitn^^Airi bif 
cAc |nb “FOitf tiA cinnio ceCAi\66|\ib ipri C15 itr>ftii'oiti no bigi ipn Apeifv 
Viipn. • . nonbti|\ cni'bennAfi inpn c^a|;aic nbi. *00 ^oeCfAt) fUAtAC 
t)o^oa 6 caca|\ coConnAiite a^x a ai^- ipncig, |xoce6bAp:Ai a cociin incAti 
rcebAib Ap-o 13^65 1c6 AnAT»inAtJx»— bAb^xAfb6op 'Oubc|Wkn'o iYi6|t <iAfo ; 
biiTo, Hobint), ■RiA|\bir>*o, Sibe, ‘Oibe, copnAib |r|\i mob mubitro conAY*ciA- 
'Oei6|Mn'o,tlmAb,Ct»mAb,CtAbb5binx). CAib ACAf a ceri'opAis Acn-p Ai^tm- 
Ice ctipbemiAis aca t>ec pb ipti * 00 - cit:x>. • . . Ctii’obe UbA’6 inpn, 

mon. — Leabhar na A- C/tcfAre, f. 61. b. peficAiixe cegbAig cVioriAnxe. If b 
col. 2.] ceti Au-fioAf a 6 c a b|\ei* itrop^x pn. 

[See posteay the lectures on peit connic pn-oe, Acuf bige, Acuf 
music.] b^At) *00 646. Ip Abo|\]g ce^bAig 

(w») [original : — -Ac6oti‘OA|\c aito pjib ^Af a.— f, 61. b. col. 2.] 
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They had three yellow golden heads of hair. When ^ger seizes 
upon thenit their golden-yellow hair reaches to the points of their 
shujilder blades. When they raise their eyeSj the hair rises up, so 
that it descends no lower than the tips of their ears. It is more * 
curled than the forehead of a bleating ram (retha copa^ 
golden shield and a candle of a royal house was over each of them. 
Every one in the house admires their voice, their deeds, and 
their words. Continue thy identifications, O Ferrogain". F sr- 
rogain now shed tears until his. cloak in front was wet,^ and no 
voice was heard from his head until a third part of the night was 
past. Alas !” said Ferrogain^ “ then, I have good cause for 
what I do ; these are Ohall^ and Obliniy and Coirpri Findpaor 
[that is, the fair and tall], the three sons of the king of Erinn”/*®®^ 
ofthecham. “I saw there a couch”, said Ingcely “ and three men in it; 
KVac three large brown men, having three large brown beards. Long 
KnS?’ ^-liick legs had they : thicker than the body of a man was ever^ 
fijor, and limb of theirs. They had three brown curled heads of hair 
Bxrderg; majestically upon them. They wore red-spotted white kilts. 

Three black shields with devices of gold, and three flesh-piercing 
spears, hang above them ; and each of them has a bone hilted 
sword”. These were Mai Mac Telbaind^ Muinremor Mac Gerr- 
cindy and Bxrderg Mac Ruairiy three regal stems, three heroes 
of valour, three victory winning champions of Erinn.^'®^^ 

Then follows a strange description indeed, 
of the great I saw there on an ornamented couch”, said Ingcel, “ the 
chami??n most bcautiful man among the champions of Krinn. He had 
c^^aeh ^ splendid crimson cloak upon him. One of his cheeks was 
whiter than snow. Whiter and more red-tinged than the fox- 
glove was the other cheek. One of his eyes was bluer than the 
violet ; and the other blacker than the back of a cockchafer. As 

ow) [original : — Ac6oitoa^c dnt) ObAtt, ACAr Obbitii, ACAf 

inroAe Acuf c|ma|\ inci, .1. c|m pirotrib^ c|M tnic itifiti — 

ni6eC6ctAi5 Acuf cpi bptiic Leabhar na h-Uidhrey f. 62. a. col. 2.] 

•DAI iinpw, ce6]\A bpecriAffA 6 |\'oai [original : — Aucon-OAivc ah-o 

intiA inb|\AccAib. rebpA tnotijA inroAe ACAf cfviAp tti-oi ; cixi-ootTopp 
opbutu fopAib. IncAn foiongAC a inbpA, cpi •ooiro beptA popAib. 
bAipbdiu CAcmoinj in wong opb«- buint) cobbtAe penipAe be6: petni- 
X)i 'ooib cobpAine a ninroAe. In tip rne’oon pip ca 6 OAbb •oib. Cpi 
bAi-o conocbAC Appopc c6n6cAib in xiont) puibc tAfpA poppAib cope- 
pobc connAt ipbiu pinx) a ntiAe. wopdint*. c6opA beniiA bpec-oep^A 
CAfpitip pete copAX>. Coic pot 6ip rnipu. Upi ■oniDfctit cocuAg w'lbib 
ACAp cAinoeb pigtige oAp cAtAe. o^p, ACAf ceopA pbegA coicpin-oni 
n a 6 -ouni pit ipin C15 Ap CAceipi ^nt, ^AfAib; ACAp clAin-o -otc ca 6 pip oib. 

ACAp gnim, ACAp bpeitip. SAWAib . . . mAtwAC cebbAint) ACAp mtiin- 
bAc A VippogAin. HoCi pepojAin pernop mAc ^eppcino ACAp Dipt)ep5 
combopbitid A bpAc pop a btbAib, wac IluAin, cpi pig’OAiiinAe, cpi bAit 
ACAp nl btcAp gut AppAtmt) CO cpi- 5Albe, cpi bAit ACAOe lApctb CApCI-O 
An nA liAioti. A been! op pep- in bepenn.— f. 62, b. cob 1.] 
pojAin ipooitbip -DAW j An-oogniti, 
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large as a reaping basket is the bu^y bead of golden hair which 
is upon him. It touches the lower tips of bis two shoulder blades. 
It is more curled than the forehead of a bleating ramV^^ 

This was the celebrated Conall Ceamach^ one of the great 
champions of the Royal Branch of Ulster. 

• ** I saw there a couch”, said Inacel^ “ and its ornamentation 
was more splendid than all the other couches of the court. It 
is curtained around with silver cloth, and the couch itself is 
richly ornamented. I saw threjp persons on it. The outside 
two of them were fair both of hair and eyebrows, and [their skin 
was] whiter than snow. Upon the cheeks of each was a beauti- 
ful ruddiness. Between them in the middle [sat] a noble cham- 
pion* He has the ardour and the action of a sovereign, and the 
wisdom of a historian. The cloak which I saw upon him can be 
likened only to the mist of a May morning. A different colour 
and complexion are seen upon it each moment ; more splendid 
than the other is each hue. I saw in the cloak in front of 
him a wheel brooch of' gold that reaches from his chin to his 
waist. Like unto the sheen of burnished gold is the colour 
of his hair- Of all the [human] forms of the world that I have 
seen, his is the most splendid. I saw his gold-hilted sword laid 
down near him. There was the breadth of a man’s hand of the 
sword exposed out of the scabbard: From that hand’s breadth 
the man who sits at the far end of the house could see even the 
smallest object by the light of that sword. More melodious is 
the melodious sound of that sword, than the melodious sounds 
of the golden pipes which play music in the royal house”.^*®®^ 

And here follows a poem by Ingcel containing a minute des- 
cription, so minute that I cannot do better than give it here at 

(198) [original: — Accon-oAivc aito in 6c‘l>46 eco|\iio imwetjon. ACAf 

iwoAe finmcAdcAe, re^x Ai'CAinem gnini pmpee tAif, ACAf comAiixti 
•DO t^ecAib lie^enn. D|\acc cAf6o|\- fen&At). "b^xAc Accon-OAixc imbi if 
cfA itnbi. pLitif fneficAe inTJAbA- cwbef ACAf ce6 ceuAWAin. IfAin-OAC 
gfUAi’o 'oo. "bfec ’oefgitif fion An ACAf ecofc cAtAbiiAifi cAtibACfAif ; 
5ftJAix> nAibe. If gbAp-oif bugA in- Aib-om ca6 -oa* AbAibni. Accon-oAfC 
•oAbA fwib; If ■oubienf -ofuitn n-o-iib fo* n6if ifin bftic Af a b6tAib a-o- 
in cfiiib Aibe. meic ctiAb b^AnA coniAid iiAfinee coAimtint). If cof- 
111 T)Ofbibi fint) foixof-OA fit fAijx. in Alt ffiuiii’otis n6if fOftofcCi •oAir 
benAi-o bfAini A’DAitn'OAe. 1r CAf]^- a piitc, Dineod AcconxiAif c •oe “oet- 
xnn neCe coppA'o. — Leabhar na bAib betA ip ‘oetb Af At'oem -oib. 
h-Uidhre, f. 62. b. cot 2,] Accon'oAfc a ctAin*o noftiuifn occo 

( 199 ) [original : — Accon-OAfc Anx> Cif. floboi Aif tif tAiwe -oin ctAint> 

iwoAe ACAf bAcAnnin AcomtA^ ot- ffi cfUAitt AneCcAif : AnAiftif tA- 
•oAca itnt)A’OA in cigi otdenA. S6ot- wipn rep nobi-o in Aif^uf in C151 
bfAcnAif5t)iT>iiinpe, ACAf cntncAige cif c6bA’o ffigic ffi fbfCAT) in 
ipn-oim-oAe. Accon'OAfccfiAf ninni. ctAin-o. Ifbinni bin-ofogfosot) in 
In -oiAf irneftcTVAnAd •oib finnA •oib ctAinx>, ot'o^f binxifogfA nA cuf- 
tinAib conAfoicAib ACAf a bf ACAib, ten-o ndtinAe fodAnAc cdot ipn-o 
ACAf icgitidif piedcAC. nii-oitfo fdA- • • — ibid.^ f, 62. b. col, 2.] 

tAin-o fOfsfUAX) cedcAf nAe. lYlded 
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XXV . 

of the 
monarch 
Conaire 
Mor; 


full length. It mentions almost every article of dress or orna- 
ment in wliicli a painter should pourtray an Irish king: — 

I saw a tall illustrious chief 
Starting forth upon the lovely earth, 

Fulhwaxing in the springtide of dazzling beauty, 

Of features gentle, yet of proportions bold. 

“ I saw a renowned placid king, 

His legitimate place rightfully occupying, — 

From the threshold even to the wall, — 

For his couch. 

“ I saw his two blueish-white cheeks, 

Dazzling white, and like unto the dawn 
Upon the stainless colour of snow. 

Two sparkling black pupils 
In dark blue eyes glancing. 

Under an arbour of chafer-black eyelashes. 

** I saw his bright lordly diadem, 

With its regal splendour, 

Radiating its lofty refulgence 
Upon his illustrious face. 

** I saw the splendid Ardroth 

Encircling his head, — enwreathing 
With his hair its brightness, 

The sheen of gold most brilliant,-— 

Above his curling yellow locks. 

I saw his many-hued red cloak of lustrous silk, 

With its gorgeous ornamentation of precious gold be- 
spangled upon its surface, 

With its flowing capes dexterously embroidered. 

** I saw in it a great large brooch, 

The long pin was of pure gold ; 


[original : — 

Acditi fUwe nAix-o TJAiivegoAe 

A Die bui'L'Lee bD|\et)A6 b'P'iiecA'p, 
tiduni-e i\obo|\cAe iieerb^Mje, 
cAiti c|\tie ClAtl/AeAp. 

iAceiti cboe^ig co]-co’OAe, 
cocngAib intiAdeivc ^iaihx) 66i|\, — 
coweeebtJi-o 6 epAitiT) cof]VAi 5 , — 
fO A loll'd. 

Ac6it> a«'oAii 5 |Mjai'o njotwijetA, 
coni’OiTMpfiATnun ■pnro fUined-oAe 
ruti ■DA* f6e|\t>Ae fneccAi-oe. 
’oi-o^b|T&itib febt gbAff Alb gbAiimj 
A |\ 0 |’c |\o b^jA-e ceniniu Aeuinr- 
cbi«, 

CAiticocD’o lue^cbeteo^ ironb 
iiX)6ebAb|\Ac. 

<Ac6iti Atniti'o put) irbAtA, 


cotii'opMiiefic |\tii|\e6, 

|\Ae oix’OAti |\uieAii 
A gtiui-r cotn-oecAe. 

Aceiu A|vo|\oe TurmiAiiYe 
itnniAden'o, — co co|\)*e 
C0T11-0 fiMfubcn f|vieed|\ti|*, 
fO|\t)Ae «6 |\'oa nobbmAiffe, — 
pb t>A|'A beiYA-o bm-oeeAf. 

Aceiu Ab|VAc iie|i 5 Yiib'DAeAe ii6ice6 

P|MC, 

A^i -oebbeoii iiT>ii«Aiffe dwiix 
Ati|\'o6i|ic pietdiffe ■pbmii'O, 

<Alb bent) AbAC^AlC 11t>|l011A1Cd* 
<Au6iu t)eb 5 HAD'D obbADDob, 

De6|t tnbi incbAiffe ; ' 

bAprAit) A|\ b^ie bAnefci, 
bAine A cuAi|\D cbtico|\^eniiiiAA 
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Bright shining like a full-moon 

Was its ring, all around, — a crimson gemmed circlet 

Of round sparkling pebbles, — 

Filling the fine front of his noble breast 
Atwixt his well proportioned fair shoulders. 

“ I saw his splendid linen kilt. 

With its striped silken borders,-— 

A face-reflecting mirror of various hues, 

The coveted of the eyes of many, — 

Embracing his noble neck — enriching its beauty. 

An embroidery of gold upon the lustrous silk — 
[Extended] from his bosom to his noble knees.^*®*^ 

“ I saw his long gold-hilted sword, 

In its scabbard of bright silver, 

Which through shields on champions cuts, 

Until it reaches the illustrious blood. 

** I saw his resplendent beautiful shield, 

That towers above innumerable troops, 

Inlaid with sparkling gold 

On its polished rim of white metal. 

Luminous like a glowing torch. 

** A truncheon of gold, long as a king’s arm, 

Was near him on his right. 

Which when grasped by the proud chief, 

Summons forth, of hardy curly heroes. 

Three hundred fighting champions 
Around the victory-winning kingly chief. 

And vultures from their eyries. 

It is a court, a woful house I saw.] 

“ The nobla warrior was asleep, with his legs upon the lap 
of one of the men, and his head in the lap of the other. He 
CAe|vdk cont^icie, ArctAC r»ec|\o 6 c nditen’OA, 

conjAib Aix-orveid iroeti'omAiffe fAib tlAfOl^on 5 A 1 b 

ecep a-oA Set snAtAiti-o 'd^o|\ oibte 6 

Ateti^e tijDAe birn’oe, A|\eo|\ yceo bib bAti biitiC, . 

coni’o ffUfpebAti’o T^|\e6cA6,— po|iopiAi UC buA^ec. 

fCACDe^lC fcAo <001 tb ib-OACAIg, •o?o|i iticbAiffi bAm iiig, 

mgebc T^LA foCAi-oe, — -oeiu, 

cocjAib a|M1i6ic wtiinendop — ’oingAbAiv cAibc 

A^ 1161111 . cAotiSAib coiii*o fO|\ce|\tiii CjitiA'O- 

iwoenAiw 6)1 f|\i -piietiiiTe 6 AffA, 

o AX)b|\tinx) coufsbtitie. cpi ceA’o co|iAe combAriA 

•ded^u AdbAiti'o ndii-otnim mticbAiff^j 6Apti’0|itit'i5 p^tti^AnAix), 
iha iMti*oiti 6 ■pti'OAiiwc, -piii boi-ob bi wbiioiti bc^cAf. 

Aipi 6 it) A^x Cei|nx[tij? c 6 icjioe, if bfiit)iti bfdticig Ac 6 iti. 

COt11t> fflCfUAIt) HAUfOAIfC tlAlf- dc 6 )U fbAI* tlAft) tlAlfegDAe. 

ciir. Leabhar na h-Uidhre^ f. 68. a. col. 1.1 

(SOI) I'^ig passage clearly proves that the Leinidh was a IdU or petticoat 
reaching to the knees. See on this subject Lect. XXllI., ante, vol. iL p. 106.] 
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of the 
monarch 
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XXV. 


t»f the six 
cupbearers ; 

a 


of TuIcMum 
the royal 
druid aud 
Juggler 
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. awoke afterwards out of his sleep, stood up, and spake these 
words : 

“ I have dreamed of danger-crowding phantoms, 

A host of creeping treacherous enemies, 

A combat of men upon the [river] Dothra; 

And early and alone 

The king of Teamair was killed”/*®*’ 

** Identify for us, O Ferrogotin^ who it was that spoke that 
lay”, said ingcel. 

“ I do know his like”, said Ferrogain; “ it was not a sight 
without a king [thou sawest] indeed, it is the king most noble, 
most dignified, comely, and most powerful that has come of the 
whole world ; the most polished, smooth, and precise that has 
ever appeared ; namely, Conairi M6r, the son of Eterscel; it is 
he that was there, the high king of all Erinn”.^*®®’ 

I believe it would be difiicult to find in ancient poetry any- 
thing nobler or more beautiful than this vivid picture of a 
chivalrous king of the heroic ages in Erinn. 

The tale continues: 

“ I saw there six men in front of the same couch, with fair- 
yellow hair. They wore green cloaks around them with 
brooches of red bronze fastening their cloaks ; their faces were 
half red, half white, like Conall Cearnach'a. Each man of them 
is practised to throw his cloak around another quicker than a 
wheel in a cascade, and it is doubtful whether thy eye could 
follow them. These”, said Ferrogain^ “ are the six cupbearers 
of the king of Teamair^ namely, Uan^ Broen, and Banna [that is, 
froth, drop, and stream], Delt^ and Drucht, and DathenP^^^ 

“ I saw there”, continued Ingcel^ “ a large champion in front 
of the same couch, in the middle of the house.^ The blemish 
of baldness was upon him. Whiter than the cotton of the 

[original: — Hobdi lAptiin in 'oomon tibi ; if AjiblACem, ACAf 
in6eC6clA6 inAdocl.ti'o, ACAf AdOffA Af minem, ACAf Af becoA ■oo x)Anic, 
inu6c imoAl/Afif , ACAf a 6ent> inucc ,i, ConAif e m6f itiac ecef fceoib ; if6 
AfAibe. 'OofiufAig lAfttm AffA pb An-o Aftini hefenn uii. — IhCd.^ f, 
Coebu-o, ACAf ACf Af Adc, ACAf fo- 63. a. coL 2.J 

6A6Ain: . . . [original: — ^^ccon’OAfc Ano 

TlotnwiffAf linnet innneD pAbfAi, foffiwf Af b6bAib ha nini'OA'O c6cnA, 
fboAg fien f^ibgtt’o n^mAC, tnongA pn'obu'oi f ofAib. Dftnc OAni- 

cowfAC fef fof tloCfAi; t>i inipii, ■oeibg cf6t)A in Aiiffbo- 

•oodfAice fic cemfAd inoici'o of- ctix> AmbfAc; ice [beC ■oefgAj 
CAe. — ZeooAar na h~Uidhrtf f. gAbf a AWAib CbonAbb CefnAd. po- 
63. a. col. 2.] ceifo ca6 f ef AbfAc imAfAibe, ACAf 

(S03) [original: — SAmAib bee a pif- if b«AdnT)if foC^nihbuAbet) iptvgiA^ 
f ojj^Ain ciAfodAdAin in bAicpn. Tlin. in-oi AfC6c *00 fiiib . . . ^in, 

TJAinfA A f AW Alb fof peffosAin ; ni tlAWfA on. S6 •OAbewAin f^SjfWP* 
ef ce cenfig 6n mm, If 6 f 1 Af AnofAi-b fA[cn] inpn, . 1 . llAn, ACAf^^ifif^, 
[AWfA], ACAf Af Ofonix>ew, ACAf Af ACAf OAnnA, tlebc ACAf 'Of ij6c ACAf 
c4mem, ACAf Af6«wA6cow C^^nic in 'OAten. — Ibid., i, 63. b. col. 2.] 
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mountains^*”’ is every hair that grows upon his head. He had xxv. 
ear-clasps of gold in his ears ; and a speckled white cloak upon 
him. He had nine swords in his hand, and nine silvery shields, 

. and nine balls of gold. He throws every one of them up [into 
the airj, and none of them fall to the ground, and there is but 
dne of them at the time upon his palm ; and like the buzzing 
of bees on a beautiful day, was the motion of each passing the 
other”. “ Yes”, said Ferrogavn^ “ I know him ; he is Tul- 
chinnCf the royal druid of the king of Teamair; he is ConaMs 
juggler: a man of great powers is that man’V*®®^ 

“ I saw three men in the east side of the house”, said Ingcel^ of the three 
“ with three black tufts of hair. They wore three green frocks 
upon 'them, and three black kilts [plaids or shawls ?] wrapped 
around them. Three forked spears stood above them by the 
side of the wall. Who were these, Ferrogain 9 They are the 
king’s three chief swine herds, Dubh^ Dondy and Dorcha”, 
answered Ferrogain 

Ingcel then describes the dress of the king’s head charioteers. 

As this description is important in connection with the gold or- 
naments worn on the head, I shall reserve it for a future lec- 
ture.^*®®^ 

** I saw another couch”, said Ingcel^ eight swordsmen on it, 
and a young champion between them. He had black hair, and ’ 
stammers in his speech. All in the court listen to his counsel. 

The most beautiful of men is he. He wore a shirt, and a white 
and red cloak, and a silver brooch in his cloak. Ferrogain 
said this was Causcrach Mend Macha, [that is stammering Caws- 
craih of J^manea], the son of Conchohar [king of Ulster], who 
is in hostageship with the king [Conaire\ and his guards are 
the eight swordsmen around him”.^*®®^ 


(805) \^Canach 5/ei6«, the Eriophorum polystachion or common Cotton Grass. 
The name no doubt was applied also to Eriophorum vayinatumy or Haretail 
Cotton Grass, which in Ireland is a much rarer species than the Eriophorum 
polystachion^ 
dos) roriaii 


(206) foriginal : — Accon-oApe aito . 
boppdcLAeC Ap b 6 lAib riAiwoAe 
cecnAe, pop bap in mge. Atip mAibe 
pAip. pinniCip cAnAd pb 6 ibe ca 6 
pinnA AfAf cpiAnA ien-o. UnAfCA 
dip imAd ; bpAc bpecbigtiA imbi. 
i?c. cbAint) inA lAiTn, ACAp n 6 i pediC 
A 1 p 5 t> 1 T) 1 , ACAp .IX. niibbA 6 ip. po- 
doip-o ced Ai “oib inAptiAe, ACAp ni 
t«ic ni lo^b poptAp, ACAp ni b^ aCc 
oen •o^b pop Aooip ; AgAp ip cummA 
ACAp aniCipeCc be 6 itb 6 Anti caCao 
red ApAibe piiAp. .... tlin. 
tiwpA ArAmAit op peppojAin UAub- 
dinne pig x>ptit p^g CempAd, cbep- 
pAinnAd chonAipe inpin ; pep coihaic 
VOL. II. 


moip inn pep pn. — Leabhar na h~ Ui- 
dhrsy f. 63. b. col. 2.] 

(*®^) [original: — Accon'oApe cpiAp 
inAipCitip in cige, cpi ’oubbepcAe 
popAib. rpi popci uAni-oi itnpti, 
cpi •oubbennA CAippu. Cpi gAbub- 
51 Cl 6ApAib 1 iic 6 ib ppAij;ex>. . . . 

CiApfic A p^ppogAin. tlin. Ob 1 pep- 
pocAin, cpi muccAici in-opig pn, 
■Oub ACAp X)on*o ACAp OopdA. — 


'osteuy Lecture zxvii., vol, ii. 


f. 64 . a.] 

( 80 S) p^ 

p. 183. 


{>®») [original : — AcconTiApc iin- 
•0A1 nAibi, odettp cbAi*obed inci, ACAp 
mAeioebAed ecoppo. ITlAeb'Diib pAip, 

10 
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We have next a < ^ 

drivers, which I shall also reserve for a future lecture/**®^ 
of the Saxon “ I saw”, Said Ingcel^ “ in the north side of the house nine men, 
with nine yellow heads of hair, wearing nine shirts upon them, 
paniooa; nine crimson kilts around them, and without brooches in 

the cloaks. Nine broad spears and nine curved red shields 
hung over them. “ I know them, said he ; ** they are Osedt and 
his two companions ; Osbrit the long-handed and his two com- 
panions ; and Lindas and his two companions. These are three 
Saxon royal princes, who abide with the monarch”.^*^’^ 
of tho king’s “ I saw three men more”, said Ingcel; “ the three have bald 
out men; heads upon them ; they wear shirts and cloaks wrappd around 
them ; and a whip (or scourge) is in the hand of eacn. I know 
them”, said he, “ they are Echdruim^ LJehruid, JEchruathar^ 
the horse-back boys [or outriders of horse expeditions]. They 
are the king’s three riders, that is, his three esquires 
of the “ I saw three others on the couch along with them”, said Jng- 

“ A comely man whose head was shorn was the first, and 
two young men along with him with long hair upon them. 
They wore three kilts of mixed colours, with a silver brooch in 
the cloak of each of them. Three swords hung over them at 
the wall. • I know them”, said he, “ they are Fergus Ferde^ and 
Ferfordae^ and Domaine Mossud^ tho king’s three judges”.^*^®^ 
of the “ I saw nine others in front”, said Ingcel^ “ with nine bushy 

hSllpers;"* curling heads of hair, nine light blue floating cloaks upon them, 
and nine brooches of gold in them. Nine crystal rings upon 
their hands ; a thumbring of gold upon the thumb of each of 
them ; ear clasps of gold upon the ears of each ; a torque of silver 
around the neck of each. Nine shields with golden emblazon- 
ments over them on the wall. Nine wands of white silver 
were in their hands. I know them”, said he, ** they are the 

ACAf bett\A‘pot\itien’o teiff. ConctiA- ’oAdomAicA; Ofb^Mc lAmirocA ACAf 
fee Aef HA bfux)Tii till Acotfoelg, a x>a toniAlcA ; litroAf ACAf a ■oA 
Ailtjem T)i ‘OAitiib bA. CAinifi itnbi, AoniAlcA. ttig-oownA <00 Saxah- 
ACAf bfAc sel-oeitj, eo Atfjic tttnA tiAtb pit pleAD ocoirofig —/AW., f. 
b|\oc. Ho fecuffA pn ol feffogAn, 64.a ] 

. 1 . CtifcitAfA tneit’o tTlAiA iHAC Cott <*'*0 loriginal: — AccorfOAfc cfiAf 
AobAiji pb binsiAltiAi lAf in haiIi, cAofA iriAelA fof Aib ; cfi 

^comecAi'oi uini iti codcAf pi ininii. tenet iinpti, ACAf cni bfote bi fof- 
^Leahhar na h-Uidhre, f. 64. a.] ceput ; ptAicett ittAin CAdAe. Hup 
(aio) [postea. Lecture xxyii., rot il, fecAffApn otfe, . 1 . edDftiint, edpu'o, 
p. 183.] edfUAdAf , epi wAf CA 15 1n'ot\^5 pit, . 1 . 

[original : — Accon-oAnc ipn*© a dni pieipi — Ibid.^ f. 64. a.] 
tei^ Ae^Afo -oin C 15 nonDtif, noi [original :—Aecon‘OAfC CfitAf 

tnongA f Of btifei f op Aib, noi cAimp nAiti ipn •oinfOAi ocAib. pep c4in 
fogAftt tin-pti, nottennAe copcpAi-oi itogAb a mAetA'o bi ceeAt), *oioctAiE 
CAifpu, cen-oetgAo in-otb. Tloi niA- teif co ntonjAib fofAib. CeofA 
HAife, not cfontfceid eeifc u^fAib. tentiA cutnAfcoAi iinpti, e 6 Apgic 
HtiffecAinAif ot pe, , 1 . Of Ate ACAf a imbpoc CAed nAlTtib. Cfi gAfCit) 
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king’s nine harpers, namely, Side and Dide^ Dulothe and 
finni Caumul^ and Cellgen^ 01 and Olene^ and 

“ I saw three more on the couch”, said Ingcel, “ wearing 
shirts of full length; carrying quadrangular shields in their giefs®;' 
hands, with bosses of gold upon them, and having with them 
balls of silver, and slender long darts. I know them”, said he, 

“ they are Clesa and Clesaine and Cleaeamunn^ the king’s three 
ordinary jugglers”.^®**^ ' 

“ I saw three men cooking”, continued Ingcel^ “ dressed in 
long aprons {Berrhroca) ; a fair gray-haired man, and two youths ® " ' 

along with him”. “ I know them”, said Ferrogain; “ they are 
the king’s three chief cooks, namely, the Dagdae, and his two ap- 
prentices, Seig &nd Segdae^ the two sonsof/B(^r of the one spit”/*‘*^ 

Ingcel next describes the dress of the king’s three poets, wng's 
which to avoid repetition I shall omit here, but the reader will ** * * ’ 
find it in a future lecture.^*'^^ 

** I saw there”, said Ingcel^ ‘‘ two young warriors standing 
over the king, bearing two bent shields and having two great densT**^ 
swords. They had red kilts, and brooches of bright silver in 
their cloaks. They”, [said Ferrogain^ “ are Bun and Meccun, 
the king’s two wardens, the two sons of Maffir Thuiirs^'^^ 

“ I saw”, said Ingcel f “ nine men upon a couch there in front of the king’s 
of the same king’s couch. They had fair-yellow hair ; they wore 
aprons (^Berrbroca)^ and little speckled mantles, and carried pro- 
tecting shields. Each of them had an ivory-hilted sword in his 
hand, and every man who attempts to enter the house, they 

udfAib hi . . . nufpeuA;^- ACAfubbA Aipgic, ACAfjAi bicinclAr" 

I'on obfe, fi teu. tlofpecupfA ob fe Cbeff, 

ACAf OomAine mofpit), c^Mbnite- ACAf cbefpne, ACAf CbeffAmunri, 
triAin UTOiMg pn — Leabhar na h-Ui- cjM cbeffAmtiAig iirof^gpti. — lbid.,t. 
dhre, f. 64. b.J 64 b,] 

(2 »<) [original; — Ac6onT)Ai\c nonbup [original: — Acfiori’OATvc cpA|\ 

nAibepMii AtiAip, n6i inonsA c;\Ae oc 'o6nATn pibA^cA imbe|\|\b^6cAib 
bAiA cAfjA i:o|\|\Aib, itibtioic iticbAipnb; |ret^ ptrobiAt, ACAf ■oi 

gbAp'A Wa|*caic im-pti, IOC troebce oebAig tiA fAT^l^A’D. 1lufFecti|\f a pn 
itiAtnbpxcAio. FAibge gbAriA ob V^t'OE^n ; ctM 'ppmpibAeco;\e 
im^bdiTJA; oixoriAfc bif iniofV'OAiti in'0|\^5 pti, .i iti ‘Oa^oao, ACAf aoa 
cAdAe; A«etiimpuen6itMni6dAe p|\} oAbcAe, .i. 8615, ACAf SegoAe, -oa 
oiyince Aitvcic imb^\45Aic cA^Ae. rriAc flopt\ oenbefio — Ibid.^ f. 64. b.] 

IX tnbuibc cotiindAib o]^■oA 1 b UApb Postea, Lecture xxvii., vol. ii., 

h 1 ^^^A 1 r. IX. fbefCA pnoAfcic inA p. 183.1 

b^mAib. ■Roi:ecoT\fA p« obf©. noi (*'*) [original : — Accor’OATvc Airo oA 
cnucip inopj; nropn, Sioe ACAf 6cbAed itinAfep-om of cint) iwoivig, 

Oioe, t)tiboe© Acur •Oeidpnni, •oAcpotnpnAC ACAfOAoeiro cbAit)i«b 
CAumub ACAf Cebbgeti, Ob ACAf mAfA occo. betitiA -oefCA im-pti, 
obene, ACAf ObAol — f. 64. b.J ■oebci pn*oAif5iC! if iia bfACAib. 

( 2 * 6 ) [original: — Accoti-oAfc cfiAf "bun ACAf meccun pn obf© *0© 60- 
tiAibe ipntjAifi’oi, c6of A CAiihp mecAib in f ^5 ipn, ■oA niAc tnofpf 
hifcoicib impu ; fcUiA cetfocAini chuibb — Ibid.j f. 66. a. col. l.J 
IDA bdniAib, cocebAib oif fOfAib, 

10 b 
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threaten to strike with the swords, and no person dares ap- 
proach the couch without their leave. I know them”, said 
^errogain^ “ they are ‘ the three Early Mornings’ of Meath ; 
the three symbols of victory of Bregia; the three pillars of 
Mount Fuad. These are the king’s nine guardsmen”., said 
Ferrogain.^*^^^ 

of the king's “ I saw another couch there”, said Ingoel^ “ and two men ^ 
it, bold, gross and stout-firm. They wore aprons (Berrbroca); 
and their complexions were dark-brown. They had hair short 
at their polls, and high upon their foreheads. As swift as a 
waterwheel do they run past each other. The one to the [king’s] 
couch, the other to the fire, I know them”, said, Ferrqgainy 
“ they are Nia and Bruthni, [king] Conairds two table atten- 
dants”.<“®^ 

of the “ I saw”, said Ingcelf “ a couch, the nearest to [king] Conairet 

and on it three prime champions. They wore black-blue kilts. 
Every limb of theirs was thicker than the body of a man. They 

ooibniu; carried black, huge swords, each of them longer than the sword 
(or lath) of a weaver’s beam ; they would cut a hair upon water ; 
and the middle-man of them had a great spear in his hand. 
These were three victory- winning, valiant champions of Erinn, 
namely Sencha the beautiful son of Ailill, and Duhthach Dael 
Vladhy and Goihniu the son of Lurgnech ; and the spear 
of Celtchair Mac Vithidir, which was in the battle of Magh 
Tuireadh, was in the hand of Duhthach Dael Celt- 

chair Mac Vithidir was a famous Ulster champion whose 
residence was Dun Cheltchair, now Downpatrick, in the county 
of Down. His famous spear here alluded to was traced up to 
the battle of the second or northern Magh Tuireadh. The 


(819^ [original: — AcfiotroAi^c rior»b«|\ 
in irnTjAe Ant) Ap b6l/Aib nA irntJAi 
[liinit)Ae] cecnAe mon5Aerint>but)i 
ru|ioib, be]i]\b|v6cA impu ; ACAf co6- 
t^e bfieccA, ACAf b^imnedA 

ruiiAib. ClAint) t)ec ibbArni ca 6 
t)ib, ACAf ca 6 i:e]i no tA.ec irAced, 
F6‘L6imecAp Ab^im copiA ctAint), 
nibomedAti nefi ’out t)©!)-© init)Ae 
cen AijiiAfAic t)6ib. . . Tlin. t)oinrA 
6n t:|\i nio6 mAcnig 1Hit)i ; cpi b^A- 
getcAig bfiej; cfi fOfCAig Siebe 
pudic. nonbofv cowecAit)© 
pin — Ltabhar na h- Uidhre^ f. 65. a. 
col. L] 

(290) [original : — AccontJApe imt)Ae 
nAibe nAnt), ACAf t)iAr int)i ic5 t)Ani 
•OAbdA bAlct\enii\A ooppb|\6cA itn- 
pti j ice 50 |Mnt)onnA int)pf . Ctibiiion- 
5 A ctini|\i po^VAib, ic6 At>^A^t)A pop 


ecun. IcboAdi-oip pod bo Abe cedcAp 
t>e pecApAibe. 1nt)AbAliAi t)ont) im- 
t)Ai, AbAibet>oncenit). . . Tlin. 'OAmpA 
niA ACAp bpwdni t)Apoppinepe Chon- 
Aipe inpn. — Ibid.^ f. 66. a. col. 1.] 

<.***) [original:— Accent) Ape itnt>Ae 
Af nepAtn t)o CbonAipe, cpi ppimlAid 
inci. bennAwubgbAppA impti. tlenii- 
dip inet)6n pip cAdoAbb t)ib. Upi 
cbAint) t)«bA t)im6pA beo, pAdip 
cbAint) njApninAe cAdAe ; not)^t)bAr- 
c^ippnnAe popupciti ; bigdn mdpii- 
bAiw int)pn met)6nAi5 . . Cpi bAid 
ACAt)ed jAiode gAipcdt) in bepenn, .i. 
SendA in AC AbAint) AibibbA, ACAp 'Oub- 
dAd ■06eb UbAd, ACAr ^oibnent) mAC 
bupgnig; ACAp int)b<iin CbebcdAip 
in AC tI6ix)ip poppide bicAd main 
Ctipet), ippi pib ibWkim 'Otnbdec X>&X 
UbA-6.— Jritd,, f. 66. b. col. 2.] 
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description of it in the tract relating to that battle is highly ^cxv. 
poetical. 

** I saw another couch there% said Ingcely and one man on it of Dadtrg 
with two gilles (or pages) in front of him ; one fair, the other *^®“**^’ 
black'haired. The champion himself had red hair, and had a 
’red cloak near him. He had crimson cheeks, and beautiful 
deep blue eyes, and had a green cloak upon him ; he wore also 
^a white shirt and collar, with Jieautiful interweaving [of gold 
thread] upon him ; and a sword with an ivory hilt was in his 
hand ; and he supplies every couch in the court with ale and 
food, and he is incessant in attending upon the whole company. 

Identify that man, 0 Ferrogain. 1 know that man”, said he. 

“ That, is Daderg himself. It was by him the court was built, 
and since he has taken [up his] residence in it, its doors have 
never closed, except the side to which the wind blows, -it is to 
that side only that a door is put. Since he has taken to house- 
keeping, his boiler has never been taken off the fire, but con- 
tinues ever to boil food for the men of Eiinn. And the two 
who are in front of him, these are two boys, fostersons of his, 
namely the two sons of the king of Leinster, whose names are 
Muredach and CorpriP^^^ 

“I saw there three men on the floor of the house at the of the Mng'i 
door”, said Ingcely “ they had three clubs with chains in their 
hands. Each of them is swifter than a wild cat running 
around the other as they rush towards the door. They 
wore speckled aprons {Berrhroca) and pale cloaks. Identify 
those for us, O Ferrogain, These are the three door-keepers 
of the king of Teamair who are there, namely, Echur and 
Tochnr and Technuxngy three sons renowned for valour and 
combat”.^***^ 

(aat) [original Accon’OAt\c ini'DAe gAbAif Cf^ebAt> m caccAt) AdAitti no 
riAibe An-o, ACAr oer)fe|\ nice, ACAf Ceni’O, a6c no bit) oc b^iuiC bit) "oo 
t)A gibbA A|iAbeLAib ; ACAf oimoin 5 peivAib bejienn. AcAf in •oiAf pt a]\ 
i:o|\Aib, in tiAbA bAi if t)ub, AtAibe, Ab6tAib t)A t>AtcA t)Ofom, in-oJi tnAc 
If fint). “foie t)ef 5 f 0|\pnt)lAe6, ACAf pnj.i.-OAm&cfitbAgen, .i.mnneDAfi 
A biiAic t)ei|i5 "lAif. ‘OAngf^Ait) cbof- ACAf Cofpfi — Leaohar na A- Uidhrty 
co|\t>A bAif, .fofc liogLAf ]io 6Ain f. 66. b. col. 1,] 

occA, ACAf b^iAC tiAnioi immi ; bene [original: — Accont)Afc Ant) 

jgeb cnbpAcAC cont)e 5 incbAit) imbi ; cpiAp pop b^n in nge ocont)optif, 

Ac<xf cbAint) commotipnt) x> 6 c inA- ce6pA bopgA opebnecA innAbAmAib. 
b^iim ; ACAf Apple AipedCAin ca^a itn- If b^ACitiip pAWAin ca^ac ■oib cim- 
■OAe ipn C15 t)i bint) ACAf bnit), off6 C«bbApAibet)odtini in tiopAif. “bepp- 
coffAbA6 oc nmCipedc mcfboig tibi. bp6cA itnpu ice bpecA ACAf bpuic 
SAWAibb S. A. f. ft. tlin. ftopecup- bAdcnAe b6o. SAtnAibb S. a. f . ft. 
fA innA ppupn, ‘OAoepgA infAin if Cpi ■oopfAioe pig CetnpAC inpn, .1. 
bAif t)0. ftonnAt) in bpuigeAn, ACAf 6 eCnp ACAf Co6up Actif CeCifAnc, cpi- 
gAbAif cpebAt)nipot)6nAicAt)oipfe, mic epfAnt) ACAf cotnbAt). — Ioid, f. 
p'lAtn o t)0 pignet) a6c bet t>iAmbi 66. b. col. 2.] 

Digged, If fpif bif in 6otnbA. AcAf o 
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“ I saw there”, said Ingoel, “ a couch, and three times nine 
of the had fair -yellow hair, and were all of equal 

laws at the’ Each wore a small black mantle, and a white hood 

court of the upon each mantle, and a red tuft upon every hood, and an iron 
monarch; jjrooch in the breast of each mantle; and each carried a huge 
black sword under his cloak, and they would sever a hair upon” 
the surface of water ; and they had snields with sharp etchings 
upon them. Identify those for us, O Ferrogain'\ “They”, 
said Ferrogain^ “ are three times nine youthful outlaws of 
Britain”.^*’'*^ 

of the three “ I saw there”, said Ingeel^ “ three jesters at the fire. They 
jesters; ■^qi- 0 three dark gray cloaks; and if all the men of Erinn were 
in one place, and though the body of the mother or father of 
each man of them were lying dead before him, not one of them 
could refrain from laughing at them”. “ These were Mdel 
(bald), and Miliihi (pal^, and Admilithi (more pale), the three 
jesters of the king of Erinn who are there”, said Ferrogain}^^^ 
Lastly, and to end my long list of extracts, Ingcel says : — 
of the three “ I saw there a couch and three persons on it. They wore 

bofulers. three gray, floating cloaks around them. A cup of water was 
before each man of them, and a tuft of watercress^***^ upon each 
cup of them”. Identify those for us, O Ferrogain. “ They 


[original : — Accoht)Ai\c ah itn- 
■DAe, ACAf Hor»bu|\ irici ; ttiongA 

pn-o bu-oi |^o^^A1b, ic6 comAbbi. Co6- 
t6ne -oub imcAt -oib, ACAf 

centiiti’o fin-o ^o|v ca6 coCubb, ACAf 
cui|\ce 'oe|\5 -po^ ca 6 ceimm-o -oib, 
ACAf •oebj tii 4 ]Mn-o in Aunfbon ca6 
6o6Aibb; ACAf cbAin-o •otio •oiAiriAf 
1:6 bfuc ca6 fi|\ ■oib, ACAf no*oi*o- 
tAfcAif pnrJA foftifciu ; ACAf fceit 
CO f AeOAf COn-OtlAbA f Of Alb. SAlHAlb 
b S. A. p. Tl. tlin. ‘Oibef r cf 1 [hai] 


tnic wbAitfe *01 bfecnAib inpn.— 
Leabhar na h- Uidhre^ f. 65 . b col. 2 .] 
(225) [original t — Accon-oAfc Ant> 
cfiAf fuf6uicbix)i bicin-o cenet>. Cfi 
bfinc oofA ono becif pf 

befen in oen niAgin, ACAf C6nobet 
cobaiti’o AinAtAf no AtAf Af b6bAib 
ca 6 pf 'o'lb, ni foebfA'D ne6 -oib cen 

j;4£ifi im-pu 

tlin. triAeb, ACAf mibiei, ACAf -Ao- 
mibiti, cf 1 cuicbi fie bOf en inpn”. — 
76 irf., f. 65 . b. col. 2 .] 

(226) ^Birur^ the Nasturtium officinale (B. Brown). The common Spanish 
name of this plant is B€rro. This name is thoroughly Spanish, as is proved by 
the popular expression andar a la dor del h€rro^ applied to strolling or strag- 
gling about, being borrowed from its mode of growth. The Basque name is 
Berrd-azarra. Those words are evidently cognate with the Irish, and are, I 
think, Celtic and not Basque. The Spanish names of several other water- 
plants are connected with B€rro, thus the Great Water Parsnep (Sium lati^ 
jblium') is called Berrera and Berrdza. The common cabbage B€rza also 
appears to contain the same root. Was the latter name given to cabbage when 
first introduced as a substitute for Water cress ? In Cormac’s Glossary (Stokes* 
edition) the word hiror is given; bifof .1. bif cipf a no ffucb, bof .1. mong 
bifof *0111 tnong cbipfAc tiopiocbAi. “jBtror, i.e., grass of a well or stream, 
hor (of or), i.e., the mane (that is, the growth). Biror consequently means the 
mane (or growth) of the well or stream”. 'J'his derivation is at all events in- 
genious, for there cannot be a doubt that Birur contains the same root as Bir- 
clif a water stream, and Bir^ a well, a word which is stUl preserved in ^ 
Wallon tongue in the form of Bure^ though now applied to a coal ptV, that is, to 
the deep well or shaft by which the water is pumped up and the coal extracte 4 .] 
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ure Dub (black), Dond (brown), and Dohur (dark), the three 
drinkbearers of the king of Teamhair'\^^^ 

In this very minute account we have not only a descri{)tion Summary of 
of the mode of arrangement of a regal household in the king’s 55*5^“?? 
presence, but descriptions of the dress of several champions, and deacribed. 
also of the characteristic costumes and insignia of such of the 
monarch's household attendants and officers as happened to ac- 
company him in his ordinary excursions. We have the monarch 
himself, his sons, his nine wonderful pipers or wind instrument 
players, the king’s cupbearers, that is the cupbearers of his whole 
table or company ; the king’s chief druid-juggler, his three prin- 
cipal charioteers ; their nine apprentice charioteers, his hostages, 
the ^axon princes and their companies, the monarch’s equerries 
or outriders, his three judges, his nine harpers, his three ordinary 
jugglers, his three cooks, his three poets, his nine guardsmen, and 
his two private table attendants ; then we have Daderg him- 
self, the lord of the mansion, the monarch’s three doorkeepers, 
the British outlaws or exiles, and finally the king’s private drink- 
bearers, who were always prepared with three cups of water and 
three bunches of watercresses in them. But it may be objected 
to these descriptions, that the whole story with its gorgeous illus- 
trations is only poetry, and the romantic creation of a lertile ima- 
gination. There is, no doubt, a certain degree of exaggeration 
in many of the descriptions, and there are some among those 
which I have not quoted that are wholly improbable. But 
the existence of such poetical excrescences, or the introduction The eragge- 
of fairy mansions or Tuatha Di Danann courts, no more in- SS 
validates the descriptions of what was undoubtedly real, though 
somewhat highly coloured, than the corresponding exaggera- 
tions and supernatural agencies do those in the Iliad of Homer. ^ 

Indeed, it must be admitted that the descriptions in this tale, 
and in that of the Tain Bo Chuailgne also are on the whole very very iittie 
little exaggerated, and bear the stamp of truth upon them. As tio?o”fhe 
regards the colours of the various cloaks described, we have S?Sof the* 
so maiw ancient references to them, that there can be no ra* 
tional doubt of their having existed in remote times. Then as 
regards the brooches, rings, bracelets, neck torques, diadems, ^***"*^®‘ 
circlets, and crescents of gold and silver, for the head, neck, and 
arms, the articles themselves still preserved in such great abun- 
dance, affiord the most complete evidence of the accuracy of 
the tale; while, with the exception of the extracts from the 

[original ; — Accork‘OAi\c ah-o SAtnAit. h. S. a. p. tl, 

irnOAACAf C|MAp 111*01. U^MbfuiCCtAr Hill. ‘Oub, ACAf ’Ooil'o, ACAf 'Oobti^ 
luA^cAdAiinpti. Cua£ nfce A^bdLAib ctii ’oeogbAini cemtiAd mi'tti. — 

ca£ pi|\ •oib, ACAf tiopp T)o bipup Leabhar na a- tfidhrey f. 66 . a. col. 2 .*] 
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ancient tale of the Tdin Bo Chudilgne already quoted, there is 

no known existing authority for the manner of wearing them 
so decided or reasonable as this. It is to be regretted indeed 
that it was not at Tara the scene of this most curious and im- 
portant tale was laid, as then we should have doubtless had a 
glowing description of the regal magnificence of the time in 
Its most ample dimensions ; but it is no small evidence of the 
authenticity of the descriptions and incidents of the piece that 
it is a private house is made in the story to be the scene, and 
an unexpected incident the cause, of the death of the splendid 
Conaire M6r, 

It would be tedious and improfitable to attempt to traqe the 
modifications of fashion from the eighth down to the twelfth and 
fifteenth centuries. These, indeed, are periods within which I 
have scarcely entered at all in the course of these lectures ; and 
although the references to costume during those times are abun- 
dant and striking, still, as it is possible that the fashions may 
have been more or less influenced by the more intimate con- 
tact and connection with other countries, they would not tend 
to throw much light back on the more ancient and far more in- 
teresting times which it is the special object of these lectures 
to illustrate. 

ISd ISigl antiquity and the long continuance ol the colour of cer - 

continued tain garments in ancient Qrinn, I may be allowed to refer in 
cofour of conclusion to two very brief, but very valuable instances. 

SJ?!? There is an ancient, but very little known tale or piece, 
treasured in some of our old MSS., under the title of Amhra 
Chonraiy that is, the death song or funeral oration of Curoi. 
This was the celebrated Curoi Mac Baire^ whose history, and 
the account of whose residence at Cathair Chonrai in the county 
of Kerry, I have already given at some length in a previous 
lecture.^®^*^ 

the Curoif as, on the occasion just alluded to, I showed had been 

treacherously killed by the Ulster champion Cuchulaind. After 
Chmraiii jjjg death, his household h^xdi Ferceirtne wrote a panegyric on 
him, in which, among others of his noble deeds, he enumerates 
the gifts and presents made by him to himself in the course of 
his professional connection with him. These gifts consisted of 
drinking horns, forts, houses, sheep, hogs, bondmaids, garters 
{Fernu) of gold, head pieces or circlets of gold {Eohurrud oir), 
whitp ancillae or anklets of silver, or of Findruiney white discs 
or dishes of silver, neck rings or torques of gold, a scarlet cloak, 
scarlet horse* saddles or cloths, balls of gold for jugglery tricks, 
Bollans or small drinking vessels, Tailliamna^ or slings, ttucthas, 
Ante, Lecture xxii., vol. ii. p. 76, et seq. 
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which are explained as scarlet frocKs, hats, white silver brooches, xxv. 
chessboards set with precious stones, bridles, and other gifts too 
numerous to name in this place. Of all these, however, the 
only articles we are immediately concerned with here are the 
scarlet cloaks {Lor Lethna\ and the Ructhay which our ancient 
‘writer glosses as either scarlet frocks (/nar) or scarlet panta- 
loons {Triubhas). 

The colour of the garment in either case is one of rare occur- 
rence, and it is on this account that I have deemed it worth 
while to quote another passage of a much more recent date, 
from which the scarlet Inary or frock, would appear to have 
been, a garment of rather general use, or else perhaps the badge 
of a particular tribe or clann. The passage to which I allude 
is from a poem by Mac Liagy preserved in the fragment of the by Mac 

g reat Book of Ui Maine in the British Museum, and which 1 
ave so fully described in a former lecture.^**®^ This poem is O Keijy; 
an ele^ on the death of the bard’s patron Tadgh O’Kelly, who 
was killed at the battle of Clontarf, in which he recounts all the 
exploits and triumphs of his life, and his munificence to all 
men, but more especially his gifts to himself Among the many 
gifts which the sorrowing bard acknowledges to have received 
from his noble patron, after his various triumphs, he mentions 
the following, in tbe thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth stanzas of his 
poem : — 

Tadgh gave me on the day [of the battle] of Loch Riach 
An hundred cows, an hundred swords, an hundred shields, 

An hundred oxen for the ploughing season. 

And an hundred halter horses. 

He gave me on the night [of the battle] of Glenngerg 
An hundred cloaks and an hundred scarlet frocks. 

Thirty spears of bloodstained points. 

Thirty tables and thirty chess boards.^*®®^ 

And the use, and therefore tbe manufacture, of similar dresses and also by 
of the same bright colours, continued at least two hundred years awXHghde 
later, as is proved by a quatrain from a spirited poem written by 
Gillahrighde Mac Conmidhe for Donnchadh Cairhrech O’Brien, 
upon the occasion of his inauguration at Limerick, after the death 
of his brave loXYiex Domhnall M6r O’Brien in the year 1194. I 
give this stanza from the poet’s vivid description of the person 
and bearing of the young Dalcassian prince, merely to carry 

vvide ante, Lecture vi., vbl. i., p. 124.] 

(*30) [original: — cag caw Ai-oCe Sliti'oegetxs 

ctic tJAw CA-dg tA tocA TliAcli c. bpAC, If c itiAp ti-oeps, 

c. bo c. ctAi’oiw, 6. fcwcb, cpi'dA flcAg bApuA'O peAiroA, 

c. -oo 'OAiriAib pe btiAip iiai|\, x. [wxx?] rAibbe x [ocxx?] pcbitte. 

AcAf c. eAcb riA'OAfOAip. — O’Curryv copy from the original ] 
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down the chain of evidence regarding colours from the more 
ancient to the more recenti though still remote, times. Thus 
speaks the poet: — 

A dark brown red mantle, and a gauntlet, 

A splendid shirt under his glossy hair, 

A brown satin tunic lustrous and light, 

A keen fine large eye of bright deep blue.^”‘^ 

(«si) [original ngAAj '6uit>r» 
fUACAt •oub *6111111 ■oeA^ir if lAiiioiiii, iigbAif. 
iAine cAifp6r fA ’e6ib ccAif, —O’Conor Don’s MS., O’Curry’s cop/, 
loniiAp t)oiiiifp6il uip AA-ocpuim ^ol. ii., p. 641, No. g, R.LA.] 



LECTURE XXVL 

[DeHver^d July 17th, i860.] 


(VIII.) Dbebb and Obnaments (continued). Very early mention of orna- 
ments of gold, etc., s.y. in the description of Eladha the Fomorian king, in 
the second battle of magh Tuireadh. Champions sometimes wore a finger 
ring for each king killed. Allusion to bracelets in an ancient poetical name 
of the river Boyne. Ornaments mentioned in a description of a cavalcade 
givep 'in an ancient preface to the Tain Bo Chuailgne; and in the descrip- 
tion of another cavalcade in the same tract. Some of the richest descriptions 
of gold and silver ornaments are to be found in the romantic tale of the 
“ Wanderings of Maelduin'a Canoe” (circa a.d. 700). Bronze Budne for the 
hair in Dr. Petrie^s collection. Ornaments described in the tale of the 
Tochmarc Bee Fola, Story of AitUrne Ailgi&aehi king Fergus Fairgoj and 
the gold brooch found at Ard Brestine ; the finding of ornaments unconnected 
with human remains explained by this tale. Alention of a large sized brooch 
in the legendary history of Queen Edain. Ancient law respecting the mode 
of wearing large brooches. Large brooches mentioned in the tale of the 
“Wanderings of MaelduirCa Canoe”. Thistle headed or Scottish brooches; 
reference to Scottish brooches in the story of Cano son of Gartnan, Carved 
brooches mentioned in the tale of the Bruighean Daderga, Beferepce to 
a carved brooch in the Book of Munster. Another referenefe to a carved 
brooch in a poem ascribed to Oisin. Brooches of bronze and Findruint/ 

Chased gold pins used down to the beginning of the thirteenth century. Of 
the different kinds of rings. The Fainne used to confine the hair. Hair 
rings used in the seventeenth century. Fails were worn up the whole arm 
for the purpose of bestowing them upon poets, etc. ; example of this from 
the Book of Lismore. Of the bracelet called a Budne, 

I PROCEED now to another branch of the subject of dress; that, 
namely, of the ornaments made of the precious metals, used by 
the people of ancient Erinn. 

All our ancient histories and romantic tales abound in refer- very early 
ences to splendid vesture and personal ornaments of gold, silver, Snamentsof 
precious stones, and fine bronze, from the first battle of Magh 
Tuireadh (said to have been fought more than seventeen hun- 
dred years b.c.), down to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

Thus, in the battle of the second, or northern Magh Tuireadh^ 
fought between the Tuatha D6 Daimnn and the Eomorians, we 
are told that Eladha^ king of the Fomorians, appeared suddenly 
before a Tuatha DS Danann maiden in Connacht, dressed as 
follows : — 

“ He had golden hair down to his two shoulders. He wore ‘he dea- 

a cloak braided with golden thread ; a shirt interwoven with tho 
threads of gold ; and a brooch of gold at his breast, emblazoned 
with brilliant precious stones. He carried two bright silver 
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spears, with fine bronze handles, in his hand ; a shield of gold 
over his shoulder ; and a gold-hilted sword, with veins of silver 
and with paps of gold”.^**" ^ 

We are further told, that at parting, the splendid Fomorian 
left the maiden his ring of gold, whi(3i he took off his middle 
finger. 

cbompioiis It would appear, too, that in ancient times (yet times more 
recent than that of the battle of Jfa^A TuireadA), some cham- 
ktag kSied?*' pions wore a gold ring on their fingers for every king they had 
killed in battle. As an instance of this fact, wc are told in the 
Book of Lecariy that Lughaidh Laga, a prince and warrior of 
Munster, had slain seven kings in successive battles ; of which 

f :eat achievement the famous Cormac Mac Airt^ monarch of 
rinn (whose father, Art^ was one of the seven), said : “ His 
hand does not conceal from Laga what number of kings he has 
killed”; that is to say, “there were seven Fails \Buindi\ or 
rings of gold, upon his hand [that is, upon his fingers”].^*“^ 
Allusion to The river Boyne, from the clearness of its waters, was poeti- 
r cally called Righ Mnd Nuadhat; that is, the wrist or forearm of 
naSifSf the Muadhat's wife. This lady was one of the Tuaiha DS Danann ; 
river Boyue. and the poctical allusion to her arm originated from her keeping 
it constantly covered with rings or bracelets of gold to bestow 
upon poets and musicians. 

ornatnents The following gorgeous description of a cavalcade is preserved 
KT dwerip- in one of the ancient prefaces to the Tdin Bo Chuaxlgne^ con- 
cavaSade In tained in an ancient vellum manuscript, sold in London in the 
1859, with the books and MSS. of Mr. William Monck 
chtuuignei Mason, but of which I have a copy. The story relates that 
Bodhhh Dearg^ the great Tuaiha VS Danann chief of the hill 
or mountain now called SUahh na m-Ban in the county of Tip- 
perary, went one time on a friendly visit to his cousin Ochall 
Oichne^ the great chief of the ancient hill of Gruachan^ in the 
county of Roscommon, afterwards the royal residence of the 
kings of Connacht. The people of Connacht had a great 
meeting to receive Bodhhh^ at Loch Riach (now Loch Reagh). 
Splendid indeed was the calvacade that attended Bodhhh on 
the occasion, says the story : — “ Seven score chariots and seven 
score horsemen was their number. And of the same colour 
were all their steeds ; they were speckled ; they had silver bri- 

*3* [original: — oi\btii'oefx)in cnex)tiTtiAe; coicpoiC oit\ nAif Amtiiti ; 
50 APib guAitl-ib. bf AC 50 fpeirAib cto-oib oiiouipti 50 fe^AiPib Ai|t- 
X)i unbe; Abene^oMA’oitipte ceAc, ACAf co cidib 6i]i. — Egerton 

OAib -oe OTXfnA* ; ■oebc tioi^ a^^ Ab- MSS., 5280, Brit. Mus., commencing 
^uin-oe, 50 vot>T'AnA’6 *00 Vt^c tog- f. 62.] 

•WA^A Ai'i’o. "OiA getgAe Ai^p-oe, [See original, note, Lect. xxvii., 

ACAf oifemciWk’on piAfAi nroib -oe postea, Vol. iL,p. 177.] 
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dies. There was no person among them who was not the son xxvi. 
of a king and a queen. They all wore green cloaks with four 
crimson Heo<t or pendants, to each cloak; and silver cloak- 
brooches {Broth-Ghoi) in all their cloaks; and they wore kilts 
with Ted interweavings, and borders or fringes of gold thread 
tipon them, and pendants of white bronze thread upon their 
leggings or greaves {OchratJi^^ and shoes with clasps {IndeoiV) 
of red bronze in them. Their helmets were ornamented with 
crystal and white bronze ; each of them had a collar {Niamh- 
Land) of radiant gold around his neck, with a gem worth a 
newly calved cow set in it. Each wore a twisted nng (^Bouinde 
do At^ of gold around him worth thirty ounces {unga^ [of gold]. 

All liad white-faced shields, with ornamentations of gold and of 
silver. They carried flesh-seeking spears, with ribs of gold and 
silver and red bronze in their sides ; and with collars (or rings) 
of silver upon the necks of the spears. They had gold-hilted 
swords with the forms of serpents of gold and carbuncles set in 
them. They astonished the whole assembly by this display’\<*®*^ 

The same tract contains similar descriptions of other caval- 
cades of a like kind, such as the following short one : 

When the great Tuatha DS Danann chief of Cruachan saw 5gJ,}.yp*Y5i 
the magnificence of his southern friends’ retinue, he called a of another 
secret meeting of his people, and asked them if they were a^le the^wme 
to appear in me assembly in costumes of equal splendour with 
those of their visitors ? They all answered that they were not ; 
upon which Ochal, their chief, said that they were dishonoured 
for ever, and that they should acknowledge their own poverty. 

Whilst the noble chief was thus giving vent to his mortification, 
they saw coming towards them from the north of Connacht a 
troop of horsemen, — namely, “ Three score bridle steeds and 
three score chariots. All the steeds were black: one would 
think that it was the sea that had cast them up ; they had bri- 
dle-bits of gold. The men wore black-gray cloaks,* with crimson 
loops ; a wheel-brooch (Both) of gold at the breast of each man of 

(*»*) [original : — tiii.9cx.CAfpAC4C4if ■otnb ; tiiAinli'lArni oi|v itT>b)\A54i‘o 
t»ii XX. triApcAd bA be Albion. AcAf cecb ■piui', seim fiti IauIsai'o noig- 
oen-oAc -pop a necbvnb tube, .1. bpic ecbccAp int)A pipfine. 'botnn'oe -oo 
tube; ACAf ^^con- ac iw ced pep pu xxx.ax} btnnge. 

btn Ann a6c wac pir ACAp pigno, Sceicbcbnbjeubopopnibnibejconn- 
bptnc btiAni’oi imptnb tube, ACAp imcbep’ouib oipocApApcctn-o. [AcAp 
cecpe beo copcpA pop 5A6 bptic ; pbeA§Aib coicpinnedA conApnAio 6ip 
wbpocbgbA ApgAc inAinbpAcnib btn- ACAp Aipgit)] ocAp cpet)tnnt«i in a cAe - 
bib ; ACAp bence connoepg in-obAt), btn o ; ocAp 50 mtjncbip ApjAi-o tnAin - 
ocAp cocopcAptAib oppnAiC iinptjib. bpAigoib nA pbeg. cbAi-otun op'ouipn 
SnAidbi pn-opuine Ap a nocbptnb ; conoebbtnb nA^A* -oiop ocnp cbAp- 
AppAi coni inoeoib -oo cpeotimo itn- tnogtib ftnp. "Pop tjApnAipuc in-oti- 
ptnb *0411, CennbAip coniw-oenum ntro tube coppi troeiptnn minimpn.] 

■oisbAinie ACAp ptioptnne pop a cen- 
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Some of the 
richest des- 
criptions of 
gold and 
silTer orna- 
ments are to 
he found in 
the tale of 
the Wander- 
ings of 
Maelduin'a 
Canoe. 


them. Kilts of perfect whiteness, with crimson stripes dovm 
their sides upon them. Black hair upon every man of them, arid 
so sleek, that you would think it was a cow that licked them 
all. They carried shields with emblematic carvings, and sharp 
scolloped rims ef Findruine, at their shoulders. Ivory set swords 
at their sides, inlaid with figures of bronze. A pointless spear* 
in the hand of each man ot them, with rivets of silver. Fifty 
coils (Torrochta) of burnished gold around each man. They 
had no sandals on their feet, nor head pieces (Cennhait) upon 
their heads, except a few of them. They did not come directly 
inCo tlTe-as9embly, but set up a camp of their own; after which 
they came to the assembly — three score in chariots, and the 
other three score on horseback’V®**^ 

This party appears to have come in the same way as Bodhbk 
to the great meeting of the men of Connacht at hoch Riack; 
they were under the command of a man named Fergna, chief 
of that territory in Ulster which afterwards received the name 
of Dal Riada. At this time Bodhbk Derg had in his service a 
professional champion whose name was Rind; and it happened 
also that Ochall the Connacht chief had in his service at the 
same time, and in the same capacity, this champion’s brother, 
whose name was Falhhar; but neither of the chiefs knew that 
their champions were brothers. In the course of the meeting 
Bodhhh challenged his friend Ochall to find him a man to 
match his champion Rind in single combat. Ochall imme- 
diately produced Falhhar, and thus the two brothers entered 
the circus, and unexpectedly met in deadly combat. The battle, 
however, soon became general ; the Connacht men had the worst 
of it ; but the two brothers survived to act other prominent parts 
in the wild mythological history of these remote times. 

‘ Among the romantic and highly-coloured descriptions into 
which personal ornaments of gold and silver enter, some of the 
richest will be found in the ancient tale of the Wanderings of 
Maelduin's Canoe {Imramh Curaigh Maeilduin). The incidents 
of this tale are assigned to a fixed date far within the period of 


(236) [original ; — . 1 . ei6 fo a 

fpiAnUlb,ACAf C|\ 1 . 3 C 3 C. CA^^pAC. Cicll 
•oubti -pucbnib tube ; In -OAttbAcc 
ij* mtniA |\o|niAit)fitic ; bebbji'C oin 
buili. Cii •oubstAfi'o cobbtno 
co-itcixAip irnpn ; nocb 01^ poft 
b|\tiinnib gAd: pjx *010. leinci bAin- 
joaIa, connepiAicb co|\cttAib lA-p- 
WAT) CAebtiib iwpu. tnbntiC ciit-onb 
puf 5AC ipeyfi -oib, in-OA^ bAOC, if bo 

t o bebtng cecbAe. Sceicb co fecb- 
uib connotiA'tAe, ACAf coninibib 


finofuini f oAibcmgib fof a tntnntb. 
CobgA oeco beo fo a cuinib, co 
ftucifib btiniAe fOAib. iTIoeb gAO 
InblAiib jaC, fif -oib, gtifeibAnntiib 
AlfCCIC. CoeCA COf AChC -OlOf fOf- 
boifcci ini jaC hai. Hi bACAf lAbbir 
iccfAin'o iinpti, nA cennbAif imo- 
gcennuip, a6c btiACA'6 •oib. lni>eiff- 
5A151 ne6 bipn t>Afec 1 io, t>of ofbefM 
cACAt\ motinAc ; cA-oeffinboisttf Cfrt 
XX. Tub A cAifpcitijOCAf binn^^ltiir 
cfi .XX. ''iS bmoAfOcbc.] 
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our undoubted history^namely, about a.d. 700; and having jtxv/. 
in a former leoture^”*^ given a full account of the history and 
nature of the piece, I shall not now go into it again. I proceed 
at once to the description of the lady in the Twelfth Island 
reached by the voyagers, when she comes out to them, after 
•their three days of enchanted sleep. 

“ Upon the fourth day”, the story says, “the woman came forth 
to them, and splendidly did she come there. She wore a white 
robe and a twisted ring (Budne^ or Buinne) of gold confining her 
hair. She had golden hair. She had two shoes of silver upon 
her crimson-white feet ; a silver brooch, with chains of gold in 
her robe ; and a striped smock of silk next her white skin”.^**^^ 

This story, if is true, is a wild legend of magic ; but the de- 
scription is certainly that of a rich dress, such as the writer was 
accustomed to regard as beautiful among those worn by the 
ladies of the very early period in which this tale was written. 

It will be perceived that among the personal ornaments of 
this lady there are two articles that do not often appear in 
such descriptions, namely, a silver brooch with cnains of 
gold attached ; and a spiral ring of gold to confine her hair. 

This ring was, in fact, used only when the long hair of the 
head was plaited, or rolled into one roll at the poll ; and it was 
on this roll that the spiral ring was put, to keep it from unrol- 
ling, and for an ornament. There are a few ancient specimens 
of this ornament in plain gold, and some in bronze, preserved 
in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy. But Dr. Petrie’s 
collection contains a beautiful, if not unique one, in gold bronze. Bronze 
This beautiful ring is formed of a hollow or half cylindrical 
thin fillet of elastic bronze; tapering from a breadth of about 
three-quarters of an inch at one end, to an obtuse point at the 
other. It has been coiled up spirally from the broad end, so 
that the whole fits, circle within circle, in the one great circle 
at the broad end ; or, if the spirals are not pressed home, it will 
form a regular cone, with all the external appearance of a solid 
ropelike body. When the hair was rolled up, and the ring put 
upon it and expanded, from the thick butt of the hair down to 
its small top, tne whole ring, from, its convex spiral surface, 
appeared like a golden rope closely twisted around the hair.^**®^ 

( 23 «) j-The only reference to this tale initn a 11101115. tnoii5 o^tiia ini^i. 
in any previous lecture is to bo found 'Oa lUAebAfi Aipsic immA coff a soaI- 
at p. 280 of the Lectures on MS. Mate- copc|iAi ; bpectiAf ApcAiti coiib^ep- , 
rials of Irish History."^ mb oipiiiAbpttc; Acti-p betie fp®"* 

(287) [original! — ^Ifiti deCpAiutiX) nw'oe ^cti ppiA ^eb quer . — Leabhar 
bottiAptini ■oobbtii'o in bAnfCub An- na h-Uidhrej fol. 26. b. bot. et sey., 
uofttim,. AOAf bA hAbtnnn em cAnAic and Rgerttm MSS., 62^, Brit. Mus.] 

Ann, “bpAc 5eAb irnpe, ACAp btnnne [See fig. 66.] 
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latvi. It would be impossible for me, with any degree of consecu- 
tive arrangement, to press into one lecture all the rcfert^nces to 
those personal ornaments of gold, silver, bronze, and precious 
stones, which in the course of my readings I have brought to- 
gether; and I shall therefore, for the present, content myself- 
with a few only, and first translate the followmg extract from 
a very curious story in an ancient MS. written in a very ancient 
style of diction. 

Ornaments Diarmait and JBlathmaCi the two sons of Aedh SlainSy were 
theteieJf “ joint monarchs of Erinn for eight years, until they were both 
i^fSo! carried off by the great mortality in the year of our Lord 664. 

Our legend tells us : — ** That Diarmait^ the son o£ Aedh Slaine, 
was king of Temair [or Tara], and had in pupilage and hosta^-^ 
ship from the province of Leinster, Crimhthann^ the son^f^^ 
Aedh [king of that country] — He [^Diarmaif] went one day liD 
Ath Truim [Trim], in the territory of ha^ghaire^ and his pupil ; 
Crimhihann along with him, and attended by but one servant. 
They saw a woman coming over the ford [on the Boyne] from 
the western side, in a chariot. “ She had on her [feet] two# 
pointless shoes of white-bronze (Findruine)^ ornamented witJf^ 
two gems of precious stones; her kilt was interwoven with t 
thread of gold ; she wore a crimson robe, and a brooch of gold, 
fully chased and beset with many-coloured gems in thatTobe< 
She had a necklace of burnished gold around her neck ; and a ' 
diadem of gold upon her head. She drove two black-gray 
steeds at her chariot with two golden bridles; and the yoke of 
the horses had trappings of silver”.^“®^ After some parley, 
Diarmait took her with him to Temair. She, howse^r, sooij; 
cast her attention on his [Diarmaif^'] pupil, that is, upon^ 
Crimhihann, the son of Aedh, The youth consented to meet*^ 
her at Cluain da Chaileach (near the place now called Baltin-* 
glass, in the county of Wicklow), at the third hour (or nine “ 
o’clock) on the Sunday following, in order to elope witn her. * 
The story goes on to say, that: — “ The lady. Bee Fola, lost/* 
her way in the wood of Duhhthar [near Bajtinglass] ; and that, 
seeing a fire, she went towards it, and there saw a young warrior 
cooking a pig. He had on a silk tunic of pure crimson, with 
circlets of gold and of silver; he had a helmet of gol^i^j^,^ 
silver and crystal upon his head ; he had meshes and g^aj 
gold upon every lock of his hairs down to the blades of hpfc 

<>>?) [original: — ‘04''niaetAn'A‘i:M'- 
•oixmne itnpe, gem •oo tic to$- 
inAi|\ eiifcibi tene iiro'oefjiii’otAic 
oi|\ impe ; bpAc copepa, ■oeAtj; 6i|i 
tdnecAip CO mb|\eA6c|\«it> ngem 
’DAtA6 ifnn bpiic. Tnwnci wdp pop- 


tofce im A b^^Aic. i initit> noip 
A ciu’o. 'Oa eAcb vubgtAt'A 

CA|\pAC t>4 IIAtt 6ip 

cocuA^itAib AipE'oi'Dib f?on * 
H. 2. 16. f. 765 ; U. 3. 16^, f. 75 
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siloulders ; he wore two balls of ^Id upon the two forks or 3 lxvt/ 
divisions of his hair (in front), each the size of a man’s fist. He 
had a gold-hilted sword at his girdle ; and he had two sharp 
flesh-seeking spears between the leathers of his shield, with 
rings of white oronze upon them. He wore a many-coloured 
cloak. * His two arms were covered with bracelets of gold and 
silver up to his elbows”.^®*®^ 

The next example is equally curious. There is a story told ^SrJland 
in the “ Book of Leinster” of a satirical poet of the province of the brooch 
Ulster, in the reign of king Conckobar Mac Nessa^ whose name Breiune: 
was Aiihirne Ailgismh^ or Aithirne “ the covetous”. 

Aithirne took it into his head to make a visitation of the 
other brovinces of Erinn, for the purpose of raising contributions 
froai the kings and chiefs, under the the terror of his satirical 
tongue. Having arrived in South Leinster, he met the king 
ana people of that country assembled to meet him at the 1.111 of 
Ard Brestine, a place which still preserves its ancient name, 
situated near Ahade {Ath Fadat), about three miles south of 
TuUow, in the county of Carlow. 

s^he Leinster men were prepared with rich presents for the 
poet to purchase off his good words; but the satirist would 
accept nothing but the most valuable jewel on the hill, though 
no one knew what or where that jewel was. Whilst the king 
and his people were at a loss what to do in this difficulty, “ there 
wa» a young man careering a steed on the hill, and in one of 
the turns that he made close to the royal seat, the horse threw up 
a clod of earth from his hinder legs, and which clod fell in the 
lap of the king, Fergus Fairge, who immediately perceived in it 
a brooch {Dealg) of red gold weighing eighty ungas or ounces. 

“ What ha.ve 1 got in my lap, O Aithirne?" said the king to 
the poet. Thou hast got a brooch {dealg) there”, said Aithirmi 
and Aithirne then recited this verse: — 

“ A brooch that has been found in Ard Brestine, 

From the hoofs of a steed if has been got; 

Over it have been delivered many just judgments, - 
When in the cloak of Maine^ son of Durthacht". 

(**<*) [original: — ’OoinvA'tA |roi\ tne- iw a ietin; tnocoit ACAf tncliifi oijv.^ 
r^lgA’O CO cfVAC ’oAix)c1ii cotijcA- itn cAcii n-’ooA't •oiA conici 

CAncAt)^ [con'oocA|\l.Anti|i, li, 8. 18. ctA|\ a x>A iwoai ; 'oa ti DAl/t. oiyx -poix 
766, bot#J coin aIcai co|\o niA|\bfAp *001 jAbAt Atnongi, mex) ■peA|\'oo|\nn 
An imbc ACAr btiix> p bicivAnt) fofi ceAfi^Ap nAi. ACbAi-oeb op*otii|\nn 
cecTiet). AmoAi ipn cptinx) confACAi ApA.,Cpif ; ACAf ^ ■oa fbej coicpin-oi 
nfcei pop tAp HA CAitU. bui’o ■do icip,’ boA^Ap a fcent, co cobpui’o 
Auin in cenex). ConpACAi in ocbAcb finxipiiine jpopA. Dptic ib’OAtAdli 
imbn ceni octippiAm nA wtnci. ItiAp fteif, H. 3. ‘18. 767]. A ■oa bAitn 
ppec^i itne conglAndopcAip AcAf UAnA -oi jpAibgib oip ACAp ApcAic co 
CO oqlbtAib 6ip Actif ApcAic ; cenn- a ■oitnbbinn. — H. 2* 16. col. 766. > H. 

OApp *oiop ACAf Apsnc ACAf gbAinno 3. 18. 767.] 

VQL. U. , 
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3CXVI. «« Xhis brooch”, said he, “ is what I should prefer, because it 
was my mother’s brother that put it into the eai^, when de- 
feated in a battle along with the Ultonians, namely, the battle 
of Ard Brestind\ The brooch was there gjveii to him/**'^ 
tha finding This curious, and probably true story, gives one satisfactory 
unconnected leason why ornaments of the precious metals, and of bronze, as 
remains Well as arms and various other articles, have been, and still con- 
tinue to be, turned up from the earth in places where no human 
. remains are to be found. It would appear to have been the 
custom in ancient as well as in modem times, for retreating 
individuals or armies, to hide or destroy their most precious 
treasures, in order that they should not fall into the hands of 
their pursuers. 

Mention of a Another example of a very large sized brooch occurs at a 
brooth in very early period of history indeed. There is a fragment of a 
story preserved iu Leahharna h-Uidhre in the library of the 
Edam. Royal Irish Academy, relating to the birth and after history of 
a celebrated lady of ancient Erinn, whose name was Edain^ and 
who became the wife of the monarch Eochaidh Fedhleachy one 
himdred years before the Incarnation. The lady Edain was 
the reputed daughter of an Ulster chieftain, whose name was 
Etar; and after her birth, the story s^s 

Edain was educated at Inhiur vichmuini [in the east of 
Ulster], by her father EtaVy and fifty maidens along with her, 
the daughters of neighbouring chiefs, and who were fed and 
clothed hy Eiar as the companions of his daughter. One day 
that all the maidens were bathing in the hay, they saw from the 
water a horseman riding towards them over the plain. He had 
under him a curveting, prancing, broad-rumped, curly maned, 
curly haired bay steed. He had on a long flowing green cloak, 
gathered around him, and a shirt interwoven with thread of red 
gold (under that). A brooch {E6) of gold in his cloak [across] 
which reached his shouldera at either side. He had a shield of 
silver* with a rim of gold, at his back, and with trappings of silver 
and a boss of gold ; and he had in his hand a sharp-pointed spear, 
[original : — ^t)ui ct^A triAixcAd ic •oeLc An-o; ol. ; ifAn'OAfbet\c 

Aip A ei6 if cibAij •oofCtiiclieT) AiCif r»i : 

•ooctim tiA liAifedcAVioVjiigeTo tiA'oib. 'OeAtc fit in-Af t) t)f efam, " . 

fe6c Atit) ■oin ocfou-o m-oeift •oAf ‘Ooxfuib eiC ‘oofiiiAciicj , 

cotf)CA. t)o cummAf An ceic1i^f6c * CAtvIf tMicA-C Tn6f mbfeC cefc, 
in6f -oA ’oibcfoib [AfCAfcoibj nifo Irnofiic tn Aini IUac ‘OiiftACc. ; 
Aifij 'otnne ifin-OAifiiiCc conicAf- Ife in-oetsfin f op^t ’OAWf a, ojVACfl- 
lA-iniiclic in'ofSj, .l."‘i:ef 5 tifAfAi|\ 5 e Aif, . 1 . bfACAif njACAtvfA fcofAcA^ 
[wAc TiiiACA tiecVic], conAccA fe^ ocAf ■00 fAr icaVaiw, lAf 'WAipm 
An-oetj inAgiT) intif-dro ■oonteie Aif CaCa fOfuttcu, . 1 , CA* mbfeWh 
oncAtniAin, iffAbACAf cecfi fifric ini, if An^ipn ‘oofACA'o t>6 ibioeis* v 
trngA •oi-oetvgdf. Ci-o pt itnuclic- •— Harleian MSS., 62B0, Brit ii«U|ht 
fA A «AcliAifni? ot infi. AcA and H. 2. 18. f. 74. a. a. top.]i, ' - 
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covered with rings of gold from its socket to its heel. He wore xxvi. 
fair yellow hair, coming over his forehead, and his forehead was 
bound with a fillet of gold to keep his hair from disorder”.^"*^ 

This richly-dressed man was Midir, the great Tuatha De 
Danann chief oi Brt Leith in the county of Longford, whose 
history we shall not follow farther at present, since our concern 
now is with his dress only. And even as to this, the only cir- 
cumstance connected with it which we shall now direct atten- 
tion to IS the great size of his brooch of gold, and the fact of his 
wearing it across his breast, reaching from shoulder to shoulder. 

No brooch of this description has been yet discovered in Ireland. 

Here, then, is another curious fact illustrative of the w^ in 
which these ancient massive brooches were worn. We find, in- Ancient law 
deed, in a passage from the Brehon Laws, that men were legally the*mode®of 
bound to wear, or perhaps rather to curtail, their brooches, JJJe 
whether they wore them at their breasts or at their shoulders, brooches; 
in such a way as that they should not be dangerous to the per- 
sons around them ; a very good proof that they were the large, 
long-spiked pins, of which specimens are found in the museum 
“of the Royal Irish Academy. The following is the passage 
alluded to : — “ Men are guiltless of pins” — [that is, it is safe for 
the men to wear their brooches] — “upon their shoulders or 
upon their breasts; provided they don’t project too far beyond 
it; and if they should, the case is to be adjudged by the crimi- 
nal law”.^®"^ Yet these large brooches, and other over large 
ornaments, continued to be worn. For, we are told, in the 
story of the Navigation of Maelduin's ship, already quoted, that 
the wanderers came to an island, landed, and entered a great 
house, where — 

“ They saw ranges (or ranks) upon the wall of the house all 
round from one door-post to the other: firstly, a range of mentioned 
brooches [Bretnassd] of gold and silver, stuck by their shanks Sthe^^wJn. 
into the wall; another range of great necklaces \Muntorcs], 
like the hoops of large tubs, made of gold and of silver ; canoe”. * 

[original: — AIca iAi\oin ecAin AgUAtAint) pojx ca 6 teC. 

oc 1nbiu|\ Ci6-mt«im Ia ocAf SetAC A 1 l^ 5 t) 1 ’ 01 , coniwoitit oifx itnbi 

•t. ingen impe, •oi ingenAib cupeC, fon Ain«in,|'ciACpA6 Apgic An'o,ocAT 
Acu|> bA beyfeow no-OA biACAp ocAf cnl. noip p Aip ; ocAf fteg coiciMn-o 
no necet) Ap coniAice6c ecAini Ain- copeCAn oip inipi oirvbon-o co c^io 
5ini -oo gnef. bA.nAnt) ■ooib An inge- inAbAim. pobc pin’o-btii'oi pAip co 
Mtnb tnbib ifint)inbi«ii oca -poCtioc- beciin, -piiCe otp^yop a ectin connA 
tiT), conACACAp in «»a|\ca 6 ifAn mAg- .jeibgeno a pobc poA^'o.— jCtea6Aar na 
ciicii t>on •omfci^. e6 'oont) cu AgmAji w-i7MMre, firiip 81, col. l.J 
Foii^npo|\becAn cAfniongA6cAfcAi|\- [The MS. containing this pas- ‘ ^ 

6e6 roApiii'oin. -A ■p'bAbbpAc iiAine sage not being available to mo, I can- 
^irilbiu-o rnimi, ocAf bene fooepg not give the original.] 
inbi«-o iwbi. ACAf eo oip inA bptic, • 

. - ' 11 B 
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xxvt, and a third ransre of ereat swords, with hilts of gold and 
silver”/*"^ 

Now, it matters little to our present purpose, that this is an 
imaginative and exaggerated description. Our business is with 
the writer’s evident acquaintance with the general existence and 
use of these precious ornaments in his own country ; a fact 
sufficiently clear from the accuracy of his description. 

Thistle- Among the brooches in the collection of the Royal Irish 
bronzes. Academy are some with round knobs, a little below the head, 
and deeply carved diagonally, so as to give the knob, with its 
flat-topped head, the exact appearance of a thistle head. I am 
not aware that our Scottish kindred have as yet put fortji any 
claims to the exclusive right to this ancient type of their modem 
national emblem. Neither am I aware that they have as yet 
discovered any specimens of this brooch in their own country, 
or that there is any particular reference to it, or to any other 
type, in their ancient writings. The only reference I have met, 
with regard to Scottish brooches, is found in a very ancient 
story in my possession, which relates the adventures of Cana, 
the son of Gartnan, and grand-nephew to Aedh Mao Gartnan, 
king of Scotland, a contemporary of St. Colum CillL 
^fwence to This voung prince, Cano, was compelled to fly from Scotland 
brooches in into Ireland, to avoid the jealousy of his grand-uncle, who had 
already slain his father, and killed or dispersed all his people. 
Gartnan. Xhis Was about the year 620. After the death of his father, the 
young prince took counsel with his people, as the story tells us, 
in these words; — “ Well, now”, said Cano, “ it is better that we 
avoid this man, who has killed my father. We are not nearer 
to him than the man he has killed”. “ Where shall we go to?” 
said his people. We will go into the land of Erinn”, said he, 
to a friend of ours”. He caused canoes to be made. They 
went to the sea shore. This was the order in which they went 
down to the sea: fifty warriors ; a crimson five-folding cloak 
up6n eRch man, two flesh-seeking spears in his hand, a shield, 
with a rim of gold at his back, a gold-hilted sword at his girdle, 
his gold-yellow hair falling down at his back. This too was the 
order in which their fifty wives accompanied them : each wore 
a green cloak, with borders of silver, a smock interwoven :with 
thread of red gold, brooches {Deilgi) of gold, with full carvings, 
bespangled with gems of many colours, necklaces {Muinci) of 

<•<*) [original: — ConAccAcAi\iAi\pn AgAf Ajxgic, itia^ frijxc'Lu t>nb6A ce- 
c6o|\a fi\eeA ifinofpAigfo iticnige ^ao; in c|\ef ffieC jpiciAi’obib 
imwAcuAi^vt) dn’otiffAinx) -oia pAbi : Alb coninit)0|\nAib 6ip ACAf Aifi^c. 
fjiet Ant) docAWUf -oi bpecnArAib — Leabhar na h- Uidhre, fol. 26, col. 1. 
6i|\ AcAf ATigic ACAr Aco^A ifint)fT[VAi- Seo also Harleian MSS., Tract 1. &2B0, 
ptj; ACAf f|\ee t)o nuincoj\cAib 6ip Brit. Mus.] 
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highly burnished gold, a diadem (Mind) of gold upon the head acxvi. 
of each. The fifty servants that attended them wore tunics of 
yellow silk. A chess board (FithcJiell) upon the back of each 
servant, with men of gold and silver. A bronze Timpan (or 
harp)Lin the left hand of each servant; and two grayhounds, in 
a silver chain, in his right hand.^*"^ 

Such then, is the very remarkable description of the noble 
Scottish exile and his retinue, .on their visit to the monarch of 
Erinn, Diarmait, the son of Aedh Slaine, who received them 
hospitably, and rejected all the offers and solicitations of the 
King of Scotland, to betray them into his hands. I may remark 
furtl^er, in reference to these carved, or thistle-headed brooches, 
that not one of them has been yet discovered, with any kind of 
emblazonment or gems or composition; while several of the 
other types are found richly set with stones. 

Again ; in the ancient tale of the Bruighean Baderga, or Da- carved 
derg's court, we have the monarch Conaire Mdr's own reasons SSoMd 
for seeking the hospitality of Daderg's mansion, when forced to J5 
fly from Tara, to avoid the plunderers and rebels who made a 
sudden irruption into the district. This is the monarch’s claim on ** 
Daderg^ and in his own words : — “ Daderg of Leinster”, said 
Conaire^ “ came to solicit gifts from me ; and he did not come 
to find a refusal. I bestowed upon him an hundred high class 
cows ; an hundred fat hogs ; an hundred crimson-mixed glossy 
cloaks ; an hundred blue-coloured death-giving swords ; ten 
carved brooches (Deilci) of gold; ten keeves, fine noble, vessels; 
ten slaves ; ten ewes ; three times nine white hounds in their silver 
chains ; with an hundred gifted steeds, as.fleet as roebucks”.^**®^ 

We have another reference to the carved brooch, such as the 
[original: — tUAitr c^a o|\ Catio, gu-o. pichdett fot\ tnum ca 6 gittA, 

If feAff *0011 iiTjgAbAitin'o fiffe, fo co fefAib oif ACAf Aifcit), CirnpAn 
niAfb Af TIA*A1f. til fAICflU Af CAIf- Cf ODA 111 bAltn Cll It! jltLA ; -OA Wli- 
■ocAf ■oo iriAf in f eA|\ -po wApo. Cia Coin Ap pl^bpA Aippt) inA bAiw •oeif. 
teAC pe^tnA? Ap a mmncep. fteg- — H. 2. 16. col. 782, mid.] 
niAic icip nepinti co m-bpACAp 'oon. [original: — 'OA'oep^A tnbAgfiib, 

"Oo gniceAp ctipAC bAip. bocAp •oo- ob ConAipe, pAnic CuctimfA em ob 
cum cpACcA. 1f AmbAib ■oo •oecbA- ConAipe ■oo Cuingi'o Afce-OA, ACAf ni 
•DAp ■oocbiim mApA, .1. coecA bAeC; Cui’oCi'o conepA. RAnipufA imcec 
bpAC copcpA coic -oiAbAbcA im caC mbb boCAnA ; pAnn im cec mile 
nAi, -OA fbei$ coicpin’oi inA bAim, miicc^bAffAjpAnnimcecmbpAccu- 
fciAtco m-buAibig oipf^ip, cboit)eb nAjAfcbic eciiC; pAnn imcec njAif- 
opouipn fopA Cpif, A mong opbuitjo ce-o ngopm ■oaCa ngubAe; pAnn im- 
■OApA Aif. -Af AmbAib *00 ‘oeAdA’OAp ■oeiC nbeibci ■oepcA 'oiop'OA; pAn im 
in coecA bAn : bpAc btiAine co cop- xieiC n-oAbdA -oC obCA 'oeiC -oonnAe; 
tApAib ApgAic, bene co n’-oopg int)- pAnn ini 5C mogu; pAnmm x meibe; 
beA-o oip, tieibgi oip bAnecAip co pAnn im cpi .ix. con nengeb innA 
m-bpeACepAb n-gem nib*OACAC, fbAbpA-oAib Aipg’oi’oib ; pAnn im c. 
mninci •oi6p fopboifcCi, min-o oip neC mbiiA’OA, liifeDgAiigAib off n6g. 
fofA 6int» caCai. ln coecA n-gibbA —Leahhar na h-Uidhref f. 69, col. 1 
iiiApA -oo ficA bvix)i nnpn co n-Ap- and 2.] 
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Scottish ladies are represented above as having worn. This 
reference is found in the ancient Book of Munster, where we 
are told that after the unfair death of JEoghan M6r, king of 
Munster, at the hands of the friends of Conn of “ the Hundred 
Battles”, in the* battle of Magh Leana^ in the King’s county, 
fought A.D. 180, we are told that after this occurrence, Mcic" 
Niadhf the son of JEoghan^ the deceased king, threatened Conn 
with a new war unless he was paid the usu^ me, or coinposi- 
iion, for the death of his father. To this condition, we are 
told, king Conn was advised to assent ; and therefore there were 
paid to Mac Niadh two hundred riding steeds, and two hun- 
dred chariots, and Conn*a own ring of gold, and his precious 
carved pin or brooch, and his sword and shield ; with two hun- 
dred ships, two hundred spears, two hundred swords, two hun- 
dred hounds, two hundred slaves, and Sadhhh Counts daughter 
to wife. 

I shall only give one more reference to this carved broochf 
which, however, does not in this instance appear under the 
name Dealg, but under that of JEd. This reference occurs in an 
ancient poem ; ascribed to Oisin, the celebrated son of Find 
Mac Cumhaill. 

It appears that a dispute arose in the presence of Find Mac 
Cumhaill among some of his warriors as to their respective pro- 
ficiency in chess-playing. The sons of Crulmchenn boasted that 
they would beat the celebrated Diarmait G'Duihhne and his 
comrade at this old game. Find, however, made peace between 
the disputants, and Oisin says : — 

** He, Diarmait of the brown hair, then challenged them, 
The sons of Cruimehenn of the martial deeds. 

Two Fails of gold from each of them 
To stake upon the one game. 

“ It was not long after getting rid of our anger. 

Till we saw coming towards us over the plain 
A large, beautiful, admirable young champion. 

Stem, manly, and truly brave. 

“ A silver sandal on his left foot, 

With shining precious stones beset ; 

A golden sandal on his right foot: 

Though strange, it was no ungraceful arrangement. 


f**') [original 1— 

Uof5|\eAT» 11^*6 lAt) ’OiA^niAT) ■oonn, 
TTiAc C|\uiin6inn conn ioIaj\ 
ngLonn, 

ini •oA f Alt cedcAfv-de 

■oo tAbAmc AnAon cLtnee 
« * * « « * 


Saiimt) ■Dtnnn iAi\f5t»i\ ’oa|\ bi:ei|\s, 
50 b|-Aicnn-o engAin f An beiixj 
ocbAec ni6-p, Al^inn, An1|^A, 

feA|\t\'6A, fiot\6AbmA. 
Afi* AncAic imA coif cti, 

50 llJAlb bo^WAfA U ; 

Af f Of fOA iniA Coif nneif ; 
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“ A cloak over his breast the champion bore, 

And a kilt of fine soft satin ; 

A brooch well carved of brown gold, 

In the splendid cloak of graceful points. 

“ A helmet of yellow gold upon his head, 

• With carved lions, at full spring ; 

A green shield at his back was seen, 

With art of maiden hands displayed”. ^ 

I have quoted more from this poem than was strictly neces- 
sary for my immediate object; but the whole passage is so curi- 
ous, and at the same time illustrative of the subject of dress and 
ornaipent, that I could not well omit any of it. I shall return 
further on to the first stanza when discussing the subject of Fails. 

But the splendid pins of ancient times were not always of the 
precious metals. Besides the brooches of gold and silver to which 
we have so many ancient references, we have in the Tain Bo 
Chuailgm^ instances of brooches of Umlia, or ordinary bronze, 
and of Findruine^ about which we are at a loss to know whether 
it was a distinct metallic alloy, a kind of white bronze, or gold, 
or silver, or some special style of carving and ornamentation of 
white metal. 

Before passing away from the subject of these old brooches, 
however, I think I may be justified in giving some reason to 
think that the use of chased gold pins came down to a compa- 
ratively late period. From a poem, written about the year 1190, 
by Gitlabriglidi Mac Conmidhi^ a distinguished poet of the pro- 
vince of Ulster, for Dermot O’Brien, chief of the Dalcassian 
race of Munster, and of which I possess, I believe, an unique 
copy, we discover that the manufacture of costly brooches and 
such articles had not then gone out of use. The poet com- 
plains of some hardships the lay literary orders of Iriwand were 
labouring under at the time, and calls on the great Dalcassian 
chief to take the lead in redressing and correcting them. He 
dwells in glowing terms on the beauties and importance of gene- 
ral literature, but more particularly on poetry, which was his 
own profession. He compares the effect of his art on the words 
of a language, to the impress of the artist’s hand on the raw ma- 
terial ofgold; and in illustration of the latter idea, he writes the 
following stanza : 

50 neAl.CAib teoi^iAtt iAHi'oeAl.t; 
fciAe tJAine ofA 5A11 Adc, 

50 infill & triAcOAdc. 

— ^mSS. Boyai Irish Academy, No. 
^ (H. & S. collection), p. 441, hot., 
and 142, stanza 4.] 


nodAp be AH cii(it>ett Ain-oeif. 
bpAc of AbptHtme goti Vded, 

If tdiiie'o ■Dornbi fpoitb ihAod ; 
e6 lAf HA eAccof •o’of •OOHtl, 

VO bi ifiH tnb|VAc mblAid mbcAHH- 
COff, 

CAdbAp opbtu'oe iniA ccahh 


Brooches of 
bronze and 
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Chased gold 
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beginning of 
thirteenth 
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“ The gold brooch (^Dealg\ though it gets the praise, 

When the artist makes it lustrous by his art,, 

It is to the artist the praise is really due. 

Who thus has beautified the brooch”/**®^ 

Although I have not exhausted my list of pins under various 
names, I must through want of space pass for the present to the 
consideration of some other personal ornaments of the people of 
ancient Erinn. And as the ornaments nearest to the pins in 
order and frequency of allusion are perhaps rings, I shall pro- 
ceed to describe them next. 

r/n?kiD?®’f rings there was a great variety, under the various names 
o. Faidne, Fiam, Ornaac^ Dornaac^ OrduiaCy Budne 

or Buinney FornaaCy NaaCy Idhy etc. The Faily I believe, was 
an open Mg, or bracelet, for the wrist, arm, or ankle. Fainne 
continues to be the ordinary name to this day for a closed finger 
ring. The Fiam was a chain which went round the neck. The 
Ornaac was also a finger-ring. The Dornaac was a bracelet for 
the wrist.^ The Orduiae were rings for the thumbs. The Budne 
was a twisted or corded' ring, bracelet, or circle, formed out of 
one twisted bar or several strands of gold or silver. The Naac 
was a fillet-ring, or garter, and when compounded with the 
word Niadhy a champion, it signified somethmg like a knight 
of the garter, exactly as these words are understood at this day ; 
because the Naac-ifiadh was in fact worn on the leg ; but the 
wearer was obliged to establish his title to it on the field of 
battle, sword in hand. In those remote, and, if you will, rude 
times, the fawning on prime ministers seems to have been but 
a poor way of obtaining decorations and dignities. 

Of the Fornasc I cannot well form an idea. The name occurs 
in the enumeration of the trinkets of king Ailill and queen 
Medhh in the opening of the Tditi Bo Chuailgney along with the 
F ainney the Faily and the Orduiae; and as the word is com- 
pounded of the intensitive or super- adjective prefix /off, and the 
noun NaaCy it very probably was the general name *for those 
splendid gold bracelets, or armlets, which mrmipatijc ^t the extre- 
mities in cups of various degrees of depth and regularity of shape. 

FainnCy or ordinary finger-ring, we find a reference 
confine the which shows that the article which bore that name was used 
for other personal purposes. Thus, in the Courtship of MainCy 
the Connacht prince, and Ferby the daughter of Gergy preserved 
in- the Book of Leinster”, we are told of Maine and his atten- 
dants, that: — 

(8«) [original. — t>or» aj- ir>6 Af woIa'oIi, 

An tjeAts oi|\ ci-oVj e tViotcAitt, An •oeAtg -oo •oAcViuc'hA'o'h. — 

niAtiiAr ceAtxT) cpecini mochxjAibli, O’C. MSS., L. of Stiints, vol. ii., p. 288.] 
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■ “ They all had green shields ; and if they owed a dish of gold, xxvi. 

or silver, or bronze, one rivet from the spear of each man would 

a it ; and all with their hair confined by Fainnes^ or rings of 

I have already shown in a quotation from the Navigation of Hair ring^ 
*MaelduirC& Ship, and elsewhere, that the hair was sometimes SeventeenSi 
confined by a spiral ring of gold or other metal. This custom 
came down to a very late period, as we find from a ^em of 
Eochaidh O'Beoghma^ poet to Mac Guire of Fermana^ about 
the year 1630. The subject of this poem, which consists of 
forty-one stanzas, is a lament on the flagging energies of the 
Irish in opposing the English oppressor and wrong-doer. In 
comparing the then living generation with those which had 
gone before, he bursts into the following passionate strain in 
the tenth stanza: — 


“ No youth is now seen in the gage of combat. 

Nor a warrior’s armour close by his bed. 

Nor a sword sucking the palm of the hand, 

Nor does the frost bind the rinc of the hair”.^®®®^ 

Of the Faily which appears to me toTiave been an open brace- worn 
let, I have already, from the Courtship of Bee Fola^ given a Snn, for the 
most important instance of their being worn on the arms all up bSowfn? 
from the wrist to the shoulder ; and the same is told of Nuada'^ pieS'etc” 
wife, a Leinster lady, that she had her arms covered with Fails ^ 
of gold, for the purpose of bestowing them on the poets and 
other professors of arts who visited her court. That this species 
of munificence was not of a limited character, many instances 
could be adduced; but, as the case requires but little if any 
illustration, a little incident from the ancient tract of the “ Dia- 
logue of the Ancient Men”, in the “ Book of Lismore, will be 
sufficient as an ex^ple. 

“ Cailte^ the faithful lieutenant of Find Mac Cumhaill^ being example of 
travelling through the country of Connacht on a certain day, Book of 
met a certain chieftain’s wife, attended by ten fair ladies. After 
some convEreation m to whence Cailte had come and whither he 
was going, tSe Ia4y , perceiving that he had a musician with him , 
asked : — ‘ Whoijs this musician in thy company, O Cailte f said 
the lady. * Cos Corach, the son of Caincinde, the best musician 
of all the Tuatlia I)anarLn\ said Cctiltey ‘ and even the best 
musician in Erinn or Albd [that is, Scotland]. ‘ His counten- 
ance is good’, said the lady, ‘ if his performance is equally good’ 

(349) |-j have not been able to find this passage.] 

(260) [original;— 

tli iTAigcep 51 tie A5 geAtb cpeAfA, tii ceAngtAnn |\eAoi'6 ■|:Ainne pjitc. 

tiA cpeAtUtb U6ie Uiib pe cnitc, _MSS. R.I.A. (O’Gara MS .1 

iiA^soLccAS'o^Qb'oeApnAnnb^iTVie, p 6(j gtanza 1 0 ] 
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^ * On our word’, said CailU^ * though good his countenance, his 
music is better’. * Take thy Timpan, 0 young man’, said she. 
He did take it, and played, and freely performed for her. The 
lady then gave him the two Faik that were upon her arms”.^**^ 

It would appear from the first stanza of the ]^em attri{)uted 
to Oisin^ which I quoted above,^^^*^ that these f'aih or armlets* 
were sometimes pledged as stakes at the chess board. 

From the bracelet called the Faily let us now pass to the ring, 
or bracelet, which was called Budne^ or Buinne, The word 
literally means a wave of the sea, or, in domestic art, the wave 
or strong welt of rods which basket-makers weave like a rope 
in theit work, to give it strength and firmness. In the metallic 
arts, this kind of work was produced by two different modes. 
The first was by twisting a round, square, or fiat bar of metal, 
so as to give it a spiral or screw form. This is the ordinary 
mode still. The second mode was, by taking a solid square bar 
or prism of metal, and cutting out of it with a chisel along the 
lines of the longitudinal edges, at the four sides, all the solid 
metal, to within a thread or line of the centre, and leaving 
standing, along the edges, a thin leaf of the metal ; so that when 
the whole is cleared out, what was a solid bar before, now con- 
sists of a mere skeleton, formed of four thin leaves standing out 
at right angles from a central axis, and proceeding, as it were, 
along its line, from the two solid ends, which were not at all 
hollowed out. Two specimens of Budnes^ or ropes of gold, 
manufactured after the latter mode, have been found together 
at Tara, one smaller and more delicate than the other; the 
smaller one was perhaps intended for a woman. I shall have 
more to say on these two ornaments in the next lecture. 

(*»i) original:— Cpeu in cAijip’oeC -CeAlb, a Ai^ip'oeCc. ^eib 

nc Acf A CliAitce ? A|\ An injen. do cimpAn a ocIaij, A|\p. AjAf |\o- 
CAf CopAd niAC CAinCinDI AippDeC gAb AJAp pobbi ICA pepiAD, AgAf 1CA 
r. O.D.tnli Ap CAilcOjAgApm cAin- pAeipfemm. Cue lApum An ingen 
pDeC If fepp A neipinn AgAf a nAi- inDA f AlAb boi immA lAiVniib bo.— 
DAim Af mAiC A beAlb, Ap An ingen, Book of Lismore (O’Cuny’s copy, 
WAfA niAich A AipficeD. ’OAp Ap K.I.A.), f. 239. a. col. l.J " 
m-bpeicep Atb, Ap CAilce, gib WAib a AntCf voL ii. p. 166. 



LECTURE XXVII. 


[D*Urer«d 19th Jnljr, IMO.] 

(VIII.) Drebs and Ornaments (continued). Anonymous notice of Irish 
Torques; description of two found at Tara; accounts of Torques found in 
England ; no account of Torques in the works of older Irish antiquaries ; 
those found at Tara boi^ht in 1813 by Alderman West of Dublin ; the 
author does not agree wi^ the anonymous writer as to the mode of pro- 
duction of the Tara Torques. Uses of the Tara Torquei^ reference- to such 
a ring of gold for the waist in an ancient preface to the Tain Bo Chuailgne ; 
another reference to such a ring in an account of a dispute about the man- 
ner of death of Fotkadh Airgteach between king Mongan and the poet DaU 
Ian Forgaill from the Leabhar na h-Uidhre; Cailte*B account of his mode of 
burial ; a hoop or waist-torque among the ornaments placed on FothadFa 
stone coffin. Story of Cormac Mac Airt and Lugaidh Laga showing one of 
the uses of rings worn oh the hands. Ornaments for the neck ; the Muinche ; 
first used in the time of Muimamhpn (circa b.c. 1300) ; mentioned in a poem 
of Ferccirtne on CuroiMac Daire; also in account of the Battle of Magh 
Leana, The JSiamh Land or flat crescent of gold worn on the head, as well as 
on the neck. The Neck-Torque of Cormac Mac Airt. Descriptions of the 
dress and ornaments of Bee Fola. The Muinche mentioned in the tale of 
the “ Wanderings of Maelduin^B Canoe”, and in the story of Cono. Muinche 
and Land used also for the neck ornaments of animals and spears. Use of 
the term Muintorcs. Of the MaeULand mentioned in the Tain Bo Fraich, 

The ferrule of a spear called a Muinche in the account of the Battle of Magh 
Leana ; discovery of such a ring in Kerry ; the term also used for the collars 
of grayhounds, chiefly in Fenian tales. Mention of the Tore in its simple 
form in the Book of Leinster. Of the Land or lunette ; it formed part of' 
the legal contents of a lady’s workbag, and of the inheritance of daughters. 

The Land was worn on the head as well as on the neck, as shown by the de- 
scriptions of Conaire Mor'e head charioteer and apprentice charioteers ; and 
also of his poets. 

I SHOULD not have vptured to offer so unartistic, and indeed v 
so very dry, a description of the very beautiful ornaments to - 
which I alluded at the end of the last lecture, while I might 
have availed myself of a very learned and artistic descripUpn 
already published, but that I differ in opinion with the writer 
of that descriptionit whoever he may be, as to the manner of 
manufacture and mode of wearing them. The description or Anonymous 
account of these ornaments of which I have just spoken ap-i5?h®°^ 
peared anonymously in “ Saunders’s News-letter” of the 31st of 
December, 1830; and as it contains all that is known of the 
history of these articles, and the thoughts and observations of a 
scholar, I shall quote ffom it as much as appears pertinent to 
my present purpose. The article in question is headed “ Anti- 
quities ; The Irish Torques”. After which it proceeds : 
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Two specimens of this ancient, and now extremely rare 
ornament, were discovered about eighteen years ago, in some 
at reclaimed ground, at Tarah, in the county Meath. They are 

wreathed bars of pure ^old, nearly five feet in length, bent 
into a circular form, flexible, but returning with elasticity into 
their natural curved shape ; each bar consists of four fiat Dandd, 
most accurately united along one of their edges, and then 
closely and spirally twisted throughout the whole length. The 
extremities end in smooth solid truncated cones, suddenly re- 
flected backwards so as to form two hooks, which can be 
brought naturally to clasp in one another. Perpendicularly 
from the base of one of these cones proceeds a gold Vfire, a 
quarter of an inch thick and eight inches long, terminating 
also in a solid conical hook. This last appendage is deficient 
in every other torque that we have seen or read of, and adds 
considerable difliculty to what already existed in explaining 
the use of these expensive and singularly wrought ornaments 
The weight of the larger is about twenty- five ounces; of the 
lesser, fifteen ounces. 

** Three particulars contribute to render these ornaments 
objects of great interest to the antiquarian — their invariably 
wreathed or twisted form ; the perfect purity of the gold they 
are composed of; and, lastly, there being no other ornament in 
the use of which so many nations have conspired. The Egyp- 
tians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, and almost every people of 
ancient Europe, have adorned themselves with them m the 

yioountaof early periods of their history Of English writers 

foundln Lhuyd is the first who published an account of the torques. 
England; describes was found a.d. 1692 ^ at Harlech, Merion- 

eth; its weight, eighty ounces; length, nearly four feet. An- 
other is described by Woodward, in his ‘ Collection of Curiosi- 
ties’, published in 1728. In 1787, a torque weighing thirteen 
ounces was discovered by a labourer at Ware. Fearing that it 
might be claimed by the lord of the manor, he sold it to a 
Jew, who melted it; a drawing, however, had been previously 
taken, and appeared in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ for Sep- 
tember, 1800. 

of*Toi?ues^n ** strikes us as not a little singular that this splendid proof 
the woriM of of the aucicnt wealth and adornment of our island should hi- 
wftiqiwTies; therto have escaped the observation of every Irish antiquarian. 

No trace whatever can be discovered in the writings of Keat- 
ing, Ware, Pocock, or Ledwich, which manifests the least ac- 
quaintance with it. It has even eluded the research of the pa- 
triotic Vallancey. 

The specimens which have given rise to this article”, con- 
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tinues the writer, ** were purchased in the year 1813 by the xxvit. 
late Alderman West, and have since remained at his estab- those found 
lishment in Skinner Row, open to the inspection of the cu- Sought in 
rious. They are evidently the production of the most re- AiJeSan 
mote antiquity, and, with the exception of two others, much West 
smaller in dimensions and inferior in design, are the only 
relics from the existence of which we can lay claim to an 
ornament so much prized by the civilized portion of tlie an- 
cient world. On no other occasion have two torques been 
discovered together. The regal solidity of the one is con- 
trasted with the feminine lightness of the other; and, if we 
arc allowed to annex any importance to the site where they 
were Ibund, we consider it rather surprising that monuments 
such as these should have so long remained unnoticed by the 
learned. 

** We are induced to offer the foregoing remarks in hopes that 
the attention of the curious will be directed to the acquisition 
of these invaluable ornaments, which will be offered for sale, 
this day, by the executors of the late Mr. West”. 

With the deepest respect and gratitude to the, to me un- Author^does 
known, writer of this learned and candid article, I feel that lifhanony- 
I must differ from his assumption and conclusions as to the S‘to the 
mode of manufacturing these two particular ornaments, and their 
object and use. I do not believe — ^indeed they bear ample use of the 
evidence to the contrary — that they were produced by twisting lorquea ; 
a wreathed bar of gold. Neither do I believe that these capa- ; 
cious circlets were ever intended to be worn as torques at the 
neck, although there is good reason to believe that ornaments 
of a similar form, but of much narrower compass, were so worn. 

In support of my first opinion 1 have only to direct an examina- 
tion of the article itself, to convince any one, in my mind, that 
it was chiselled out of a solid bar of gold. In support of my 
second opinion, as to the object and use of ornaments of this 
size and type, I trust I shall be able in a few words to show, 
that they were not ornaments for the neck, as well as what they 
really were. I believe that they were girdles, or circlets, to go uses of the 
round the body ; and it is singular that Gibbon, in his edition of rSques-, 
Camden’s * Britannia’, comes to the same conclusion, but with 
some modification ; he thought they were belts from which the 
ancients suspended their quivers oi arrows. There appears to 
me no better way of disposing of this curious and long standing 
question, than by bringing forward one or two examples from 
our ancient writings, in wnich various kinds of personal orna- 
ments are enumerated, and by contrast and external knowledge, 
to define the use and place of each, and see if among them there 
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XXVII. shall not be found an appropriate description, name, and place, 
for these very articles. 

jefwraoe^to It may be remembered that at the opening of the last lec* 
of goid*for ture,^***^ I translated from an ancient Gaedhelic MS., ^gorgeous 
an*ancient“ description of the cavalcade which attended upon Bobhdh Bearg^ 
the great Tuatha DS Banann chief of Magh Femhen, in Tipp^- 
chuaiignB, rarv, when he went on a visit to his friend Ochdll Oichne^ at the 
hill of Cruachan in Connacht. Upon that occasion we are told 
that each man of the seven score charioteers and seven score 
horsemen of the retinue, wore, among other ornaments, a helmet, 
or cap (jCend-Barr)^ beset with crystal and Findruine upon his 
head ; and a radiant blade (Niamh-Land) of gold around his 
neck, with a gem worth a new milch cow set in its centre {Fir- 
sine) ; and a wavy ring {Bouinde do At ov Bunne do At) around 
each man, worth thirty ounces or ungas of gold. 

Here we have the three most costly articles of personal orna- 
mentation, set out with so much precision as to leave no diffi- 
culty whatever about their identification. There is, first, the 
Cend-Barr^ or cap, or whatever its form may have been, upon 
the head, ornamented with crystal stones and Findruine. There 
is, in the second place, the Niamh-Land^ or radiant crescent, of 
gold, with a gem worth a new milch cow, around the neck. 
This was a torque or gorget of the level fashion, and from its 
name, which is not an uncommon one, it could not possibly 
have been a spiral or twisted article. Next comes the Bunne 
or Bouinde do At^ that is, the wavy or twisted ring, which we 
are told each man wore around him ; and from its size, estimated 
by its value or weight of thirty ounces, it requires no argument 
to prove that it could only have been worn where we are told, 
around the body. 

Another re. 1^ shall only give one other reference to the wavy ring, or 
aSSTiing Bunne do At^ where it is placed in such a contrast as, like the 
zeSAor na casc, to leave no room to doubt its use and destination. In 

h-uuihre ; jfti ancient sto^ preserved in Leabhar na h- Uidhre in the library 
of the Royal Irish Academy, we are told, that at a certain time 
dispnte a dispute in historical questions arose between Mo^an, king 
maiSfe?of of Ulster, who died in the year 620, and Dalian Forgaill, so 
known as the writer of the celebrated elegy on the death 
beSoen* Saint Colum CilU. The king Mongan one day asked the 
DaUarJror- poct, whcre and what was the manner of the death of FothaBh 
Airgteach [one of the three Fothadh brothers, who reigned 
coiyointly over Erinn for one year, between the years of our 
Lord 284 and 285] ; the poet answered that Fothadh Airg- 
ieaeh had been slain in the Duhthir of Leinster [now Duffern 
(153) goQ Lect. xxvi., ante, vol. ii., p. 156. 
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in the county of Wexford]. The king Mongan said that this 
was not true, whereupon the poet said that he would satirize 
him for presuming to doubt his veracity, and not only that, 
but that nf would satirize his father, and mother, and grand- 
father, who were a long time dead; that he would satirize the 
watera of the country, so that no fish could live or be caught 
in them ; the trees, so that no fruit should be borne by them ; 
and the plains, so that they should for ever remain barren of any 
produce. The king then agreed to pay to the poet whatever 
he should demand as far as three times seven cumhals, or sixty- 
three cows, if in three days’ time he should not be able to prove 
that the poet’s account of the death of Fothadh Airgteam was 
not frue. This offer was accepted by the poet, out of respect 
to Breothigirn^ the king’s beautiful and bountiful wife. 

At the end of three days of great anxiety to the king and 
queen, a strange warrior appeared at their court with the head- 
less handle of a spear in his hand. He made his way into the 
palace, took his seat near the king, and asked what they were 
concerned about. “ A ^ager I have made”, said Mongan, “ with 
yonder poet about the place of death of Fothadh Airgteach; 
he said it happened in Dubthir of Leinster: 1 said it was 
false”.^***^ The warrior said it was false on the part of the 
poet. You will be sorry, said Dalian Forgaill [the poet], to 
have contradicted me. I shall not, said the warrior, I shall 
prove it. ** We were along with Find Mac CumhailV\ said the 
warrior, ** on our return from Alba [now Scotland], when we 
met with Fothadh Airgteach here at Ollarhha [near Larne in 
the county Antrim]. We fought a battle there. I threw a 
spear at him”, said he, “ which passed through him and entered 
the ground on the other side of him ; and it left its iron blade 
in the ground there. This”, said he, “is the handle 'vfhich 
was in, that spear. The bald rock from which I threw that 
cast will be found there ; and the blade of the spear will be 
found in the ground ; and the tomb of Fothadh Airgteach [will 

(*M) [original: — I wcoitia^ca^ mon- feic c«mAl: — . . . . 

gAn A intiT) Iaa « Atit), CIA li A-oer) lpot~ nib dcAp An-o AtiiJ^^A-pA^ peji 

Ai-o Aufjcis ; Afbejvc ■poiigo'L'L goice 'otin |iaiC An 'def» Abfitic 
itn ‘OubtAin bAijen. AfbeiicmongAn pub imi, Acuf innA bAim 

bA 56 ; Af in -pbi not) nAifpe-o nA-obueiibec. Colmg c^iAn'o- 

Ait) AiCgitiT), ACtif no Aep]rAt> a ACAip, f»n cAjinA ce6|\A |\ACa cAnib6i tro|\ 
Aciif A WACAiji, ACttf A fenACAi|i, ACMf LAp bif; ■olfU'Oiti cornbdi i:o|\ bA|\ 
■oo ceftnuT) no^iAnufciu connA gebtA in-o fig CAige ; •oifU’oiti conib6i ece|\ 
iA]*c inA inbefAib, *00 cednuo ITlongAn Acuf fiiAiwo fAn-o- 

A fetiAib conA cib|MCAif co^vao, A'OAtxc. 1 n pbi in TAt\*Ati in CAigt 
T’ojia niAige comcif Ambpci CAi'bdi iiig AniAp. SejAi^i mcefc ipn 
CACAdbAin-oe. *00 fAiiiiAi’o mongAn cig, •peA’D in-oocbAig ■Dn'oAnic. Ci'O. 
A|iei|\ t>6 tnfecAib cocici I'eftc cu- 'oaCa|\ pin-o obpi’oiu, Tiogebbfom ob 
THAbA, no oAfedc cnniAb, no c^i TMongAn, Acnf in pbi ucuc im •ai'oi'o . 


XXVII . . 


Cailte's ac- 
count of 
fothadh's 
death and 
burial ; 
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be foundj near it, a little on the east. There is a stone coffin 
around him there in the ground, flis two Fails [or bracelets] 
of silver, and his Bunns do At^ and his neck-torque \Muintor^ 
of silver, are laid upon his coffin ; and there is a rock standmg 
at his tomb ; and there is an Ogham inscription in the end which 
is in the ground of the rock; and what is written in 'it is: 
* Eochaidh [or FothadK] Airgteach is here, who was killed by 
Cailte in battle, on the side of Find). Our warriors buried him 
as*I have described”, continues the yoimg man, “ and his funeral 
obsequies were performed [by us]”. 

It remains only to be told, that the warrior who had so timely 
come to the relief and rescue of king Mongan was no other than 
the spirit of the celebrated Cailte^ the cousin and special faVour- 
a hoop, or ite of Find Mac Cumhaill. This Mongan was the most learned 
Torque, and wise layman of his time : so remarkable were his knowledge 
oroSnS wisdom that people believed him to be Find Mac Cumhaill 
himself; and this belief or fact is asserted in the present legend, 
stone coffin. It IS not, howevcr, with Mongan personally that 1 am at pre- 
sent concerned, but with the important facts, for such I take 
them to be, connected with the tomb of the monarch Fothadh 
Airgteach. Of some of these facts I hope to make important 
use in my future lectures, if I be spared, and to the others I 
shall now refer with as much brevity as possible. 

Indeed I have but to call attention back to the articles which 
are stated in this curious legend to have been deposited upon 
the stone coffin of king Fothadh Airgteach. These were his two 
Fails ^ or armlets of silver; his two Bunnes do Aty or twisted 
hoops, but whether of silver or gold is not stated, and his Muin- 
torCy or neck-torque of silver. Here, as in the former case — 
and in the absence of the diadem which is not mentioned — we 
find the three most important articles of ornament grouped in 
such a way as to leave no doubt in my mind of the use of each. 

poe^it) fow ifin clod "oiA a A]^ot»■op ; Actjf po- 

tlubeoii bAgen ; AfpubA^cfA if 56. gebcAf AriAif iAfvr»r> ipn CAbbAni ; 
Afbefc IT1 c6cbA6 OA g6 •ooiro ptit), Acuf fogeb^Af Autu’o potAiTi -Aifg- 
bit) Aiit tig oL fofgotL citte -OA ng ffif AtiAif bic. Aca cowfAf 
‘otJtnttiAidgeo'O. til bAAfon ot in ctode rnibi An-o I11 cAttAin. Acaic 
pnoinfiiif. bAmAifni tAc- a T)if Ait Aif gic,^ Actif a ■oi btinne no 
f A tApn ot in c6ctA6 ; AnAucc ot ac, Acuf a tntnncofc Aifgic fof A 
tUongAn n^niAitfin bAwAfni tApinn fiomfAif ; Acuf AcAcoi|\*eocAutAit>; 
cjVA otfe •outoomuf niAtbAe. im* ocuf aca ogom ifin cint> fit bi cAt- 
TnAfnAcmAf 1:^x1 foetin nAifgee6 bi tAm nin coifei ; ifpn pt Ann : ©o- 
funn Accuc fof Ottofbi. p6im- 6uin AifgceAfi info fAwbi CAitce 

tnif fCAnnnt ntinn. focAfcfo en- immAefinc ffi finn. 
cof fAif CO feft cfic cottnin bi caL- ©cbe f.i. no grncef] tAf in6ctAi6 

WAin ffif f AnAtt ; Acuf confACAb a <u\i6c f AmtAin ute Acuf fofef C a.— 
lAfnn bi cAtAin. tffin Ann'i cetcAf Leabhar na h-UidhrSy f S3, b. a. col. 
f ob6i^ipn gAipn. fugebtAf in mAet 2 .] 
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It is remarkable, however, that there are two Budnes, or hoops, xxrtu 
mentioned here, but whether accurately or not, we have not now 
the means to ascertain. It is remarkable too, that while we are 
told the armlets and necklace were of silver, the metal of which 
the Bydne or twisted ring was made is not specified: and 
might* not this reserve imply that the article was invariably 
made of gold ? 

As I have already stated, Budne was a name descriptive of 
artistic fashion, and not of size or particular destination, and it 
is therefore that we have found it already confining a lady’s 
hair, and in the following instance adorning a warrior’s hands. 
Lughaidh Laga^ as stated already, was a distinguished prince 
and warrior of Munster, brother to Oilioll Oluiniy the celebrated 
king of Munster in the middle of the third century, and ances- 
tor of all the great families of that province. When Ccrrruie 
Mac Airi came to the sovereignty of Erinn in the year 227, * 

he was immediately opposed by the three Fergmest brothers, 
princes of Ulster, who drove him out of Tara, and forced him 
to fly to Munster for relief. His father's sister, Sadhbhf was the 
wife of Oilioll Oluim^ the king of that province, and to her 
grandson, Tadhg^ the son of Cian^ son of Oilioll Oluim^ he ap- 
plied for relief and assistance to regain his inheritance. Tadhg 
consented, but advised the deposed monarch to procure the 
assistance of Lughaidh Lagha, his, Tadhg'&^ grand-uncle, who 
was a superannuated warrior, and who had on a former occa- 
sion cut off Cormac'B father’s head in the battle of Magh Mm-^ 
ruimhe in the county of Galway. 

Cormae succeeded in this, and the Mimstermen, under the 
comn)and of Tadhg and Lughaidh^ marched into Meath, and 
past Tara, to the place called Crinna^ near the present ruined ab- 
bey of Mellifont. Here the hostile forces met ; the Ulstermen were 
defeated, the three Fetuses killed by Lugaidh, who presented 
their three heads to Cormae; whereupon Cormae said: “His, 
hand does not conceal from Laga that ne has slain kings”. And 
this is explained by the statement that he had “ seven Buinni] 
or twisted rings on his hand or on his fingers”. This is foimd 
in the Book of Lecan^ folio 124, a. ; but in another reference to 
the same fact, at folio 137, b.a., of the same book, it is made 
seven Failgi or rings of gold upon his hands.^*“^ Whether the 
number of these Budniy or Failgiy worn by the warriors in 
general in the olden times, bore any relation to the number of 

(a6ft) original of the passage at The following is the original of tha 
f. 124. a. (marg. col. mid.) is: — ^1r ce passage at f., 187. b. a. (top): Hi Ceii 
Afbepc CopniAc ypif m Celt a a coiu pop iasa pobiCpica tiopiroi,- 
’ooi'o pop taga pobi piga, .i, apeachc .i. apeadc paibgi oip imaXaim. 
mbuinx)! oip ima «>oit> no ma moop. also Lect. xxvi., a»<s, vd. ii., p. 166.1 
VOL. U. 12 
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xxvir. kings or chiefs slain by them in battle, I cannot say, but in the 
remark of king Cormac upon LughaidJis hand, there is good 
reason to believe that he implied this curious fact. 

Before passing away from this class of ornaments, I mean the 
ring, I shall have to speak more particularly, but still briefly, of 
the neck -torques, or gorgets, which have been so often inciden- 
tally introduced into those lectures. 

ofornamenta The necklacc, or gorget, like the smaller rings, had several 
for the neck, ^ Muinche^ MuintoTc^ Land^ Fiam* Of these the 

Muinche^ as the word literally signifies, was a generic name for 
any kind of ring or bracelet for the neck. The Muintorc^ which 
* is a name compounded of Muin, the neck, and Tore, a torque, 
means of course, a neck-torque. The Land was simpW a blade 
or leaf of gold or silver, and Fiam was a real chain of either of 
these metals. The Muinche and the Muintorc^ from what is 
known of them, were evidently blades or leaves of gold or silver, 
of a certain artistic fashion. While the Landt as its name im- 
plies, was a simple flat, or level blade of metal ; and the Fiam 
was a chain of some fashion, or mode of linking, of which no 
^cimen has as yet come within the range of my knowledge.^*^^ 
The There is mention of a Muinche^ however, with a qualification, 

* which leads me to think that it was not a blade or leal' of metal, 
but a wreath, a Budne<, or twisted ring of metal, on a smaller 
scale than the Budne, which went around the body ; this was 
the Muinche dp At It must be admitted too, that the name 
Muinche is often applied to any kind of ring or band for the 
human neck, or for the neck of a spear, a dog, or for any other 
purpose of that kind. The following recapitulation of the refe- 
rences to this article of personal ornament which have from time 
to time been introduced into these lectures may be useful. The 
fh?time of first reference to the Muinche that I am acquainted with occurs 
Muineam- in the “ Annals of the Four Masters”, so far back as the year of 
b!oIi8oo*; the world’s age 3872, or about one thousand three hundred 
years before the Incarnation. Thus speak the Annals : — 

“ At the end of the fifth year of [the Milesian monarch] 
Muineamhon, he died of the plague in Magh Aidhne, It was 
this Muineamhon that first placed Muinches of gold upon the 
necks of kings and chiefs in Erinn”. 

And we are told by the old etymologists that this man’s real 
name was Maine M6r, or Maine the great, but that after his 
institution of the order, of the collar of gold he received and re- 
tained the name of Muineamhon,, that is, of the rich neck, from 
muin, the neck, and main, richer. 

The next instance of the Muinche that I remember occurs in 
_ [See fig. 67 (Fig. 3, pi. xtu., Miscellanta Graphica)']» 
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the dirge already quoted, which was composed by the poet xxvn. 
Fereeirtm for his master and patron Curoi Mac Daire^ of mentioned m 
West Munster, in which he enumerates all the gifts and pre- Feretirtne 
sents that he had received from the deceased chief, among 
which he reckons ten Muinchi do At^ which, if I properly un- 
•derstand the words, were full rings, or bracelets, wreathed and 
hooked behind. 

Again: the battle of MagLLeana was fought in the y^^-r in jc- 
1 37, between Mdr^ tne king of Munster, and Conn “ of Stie of 

the Hundred Battles”, monarch of Erinn. A copiously detailed A«ana. 
account of this battle and the causes that led to it was published 
by the Celtic Society in the year 1855, and at page 113 of the 
volume we find the monarch, when arraying himself for the bat- 
tle, putting his easy, thick, noble, light Muinche upon his neck, 
and his Mind A ird Righ^ or chief king's diadem, upon his head. 

I m£^ next refer, to the passage already quoted from the visit 
of Bohhdh Bjerg^ the great Tuatha JJS Danann chief of Tippe- 
rary, to his friend Ochall of Cruachan^ at Loch Riach (now 
Loch Reagh) in Connacht, where we are told that each of the 
seven score charioteers and seven score horsemen who composed 
his cavalcade wore a Niamh Land^ or radiant leaf of gold, around 
his neck. This Niamh Land^ or splendid flat crescent of gold, The mamh 
was worn not only around the neck, but was also worn upon 
or over the forehead. This may be seen from the followmg 
passage, which occurs in a volume of tales and adventures ofaBweiueon 
Find Mojc Cumhaill. The scene of this story is laid on the 
mountain called Sliabh Crot, a historical mountain in the south- 
west part of the county of Tipperary, and it is told by Cailte^ 
one of most cherished and trusted officers, in the follow- 
ing words : — 

“ One day”, said Cailte^ “ Mac Cumhaill was upon this moun- 
tain, and the Fenian warriors along with him ; and we were 
not long here when we saw a lone woman coming towards-us 
to the mountain. She wore a crimson deep-bordered cloak ; 
a brooch {Belg) of enchased yellow gold in that cloak over her 
breast ; and a Niamh Land (or radiant crescent) of gold upon 
her forehead”.*-®*^^ # 

This lady was a resident of Benn Edir^ now the hill of 
Howth in the county of Dublin, but as I shall have occasion to 
speak of her more at large on a future occasion, I shall not fol- 

[original: — Oeti no Uvuiib tja impi ; 'oetj; o|\'OAcbui'oe 

tvMb trjAc CtimAibb A^x Ati cetAig |*o ifiti b|iAC o-p a bnnitine; niAmtAtin 
ob CAibce, ACAf An fiAtin inA Tl^A^jiAt) ; iwa be^An. — sio, 2-36 of Hodges 

ACAf no6Ai\ •otnnn Ann go pACA- and Smith’s collection of MSI^. fn the 
niAi^ An Ain ingen cncAinn go cow- library of the Royal Irish AcMemy.] 

'oipe6 gup An enoepA. D]\ac co|\c^a 
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XXVII. low her history any further here. This is but one of seve^ 
references of the same kind that I could brings forward* ^ 

The neck We may, I think, next refer to the description of king Cor- 
cotw%ke mae Mac Airfs personal appearance at the great feast of Tara» 

‘ which has been printed in the first series of my lectures, and 
from which I shall quote the following short passage as strictly’ 
pertinent to my present purpose: 

“ Splendid indeed was Cormac^s appearance at that assembly, 
sleek, curling, gblden hair upon him. A red shield with engra- 
vings and animals of gold, and with trappings of silver upon 
him. A crimson, sleek, short-napped cloak upon him. A 
brooch of gold ,set with precious stones over his bieastr A 
Muintorc^ or ‘ neck-torque* of gold around his neck”. 

This, it must be admitted, is a decided reference to the Muki- 
tore or Neck- TbftfMd of gold, but still it does not convey "any 
idea whatever of the particular shape or form of the article itself. 

From the time of king Cormac^ who lived in the middle of 
the third century, we may pass to that of the famous lady Bee 
Fola^ the woman so romantically met, wooed, and won, by the 
monarch 'of Erinn, Diarmaid^ the son of Aedh Slaine^ about the 
year 640, and already described in a previous lecture.^”®^ I shall 
again quote here, in order to make my summary complete, the 
passage of the legend describing the lady Bee Fola'a costume: 
Description “ She had on her [feet] two pointless shoes of Findruine, 
anfoma“ omamented with two gems of precious stones; her kilt was 
interwoven with thread of gedd ; she wore a crimson robe, and 
a Dealg or brooch of gold fully chased and beset with many- 
coloured gems in that robe. Sne had a Muinche or necklace 
of burnished gold around her neck”. 

The Muituhe I may.also refer again too, to the story of MaelduirCa Navi- 
Sfe of the gation, or wanderings on the Atlantic Ocean, where they came 
island in which they saw a house, into which they entered, 

, and saw upon the walls all around from door to door a range of 
brooches (^Bretnassa) of silver and gold, sticking by their pomts; 
and another range of ^eat Muinchi like the hoops of a great 
tub, all of gold and of silver. What has been said of the Scot- 
tish women who attended prince Cano into Erinn, about the 
jnd^story year (iOO, may also be remembered. They wore brooches 
0 atw, of gold with full carvings, and omamented with gems 

of various colours, Muinchi of burnished gold faround their 
hecks), and Minds or diadems of gold upon their neads. 

1 could, were it necessary, multiply references to show the 

(SM) Lectures on the Manuscript Materials of Ancient Irish History* p» 
45, and App. xxvi., p. 510.] 

^•••^^Lecture xxvi., anfe, vol. ii. p. 160.] 
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ti^versal use of the JfmncAe, the Zand, and the Mnintorc, as , 
ornaments for the neck in ancient and comparatively modem 
times in this country. The names Muinche and Land, however; also for th« 
appear to have been common not only to the necklaces of men 
fmd women, but also to thpse of hounds, horses, and inanimate 
‘things, such as spears, etc. The Muintorc, if wreathed as its use of the 
name implies, might be used in the same way, excepting as a S™ ' 
ring or band, to grace the neck of a spear. 

m the visit of Fraech Mac Fidhaidh to Ailill and Medhh, at 2^,3 
the palace of Cnuichan in Connacht, to demand the hand in tioned m the 
mamage of their daughter Findahair, and of which I shall JyJjJ!* 
hava more to say by and bye, we are told that each of the 
fifty steeds which formed the cavalcade had upon its neck a 
Mael-Larid of silver with little bells of gold. The word Mael- 
Land of silver used here would signify literally a pointless blade, 
or broad band, or crescent of silver, but as no recognizable speci- 
men of this part of horse furniture has come under my notice, 
or probably exists at all, I cannot say more about it, than to 
give the simple analysis of the name. 

Again, in the passage already quoted in part from the Battle femiie 
of Magh Leana, where the monarch Conn “ of the Hundred caued^a**^ 
Battles” is described as arraying and arming himself for the wwnnt 
combat, we are told that “he placed his blue, sharp-edged, 
rich-hilted sword at his convenience ; and his strong, trium- £«ona # 
phant, wonderful, firm, embossed shield, with beautiful devices, 
upon the convex slope of his back. He grasped his two thick- 
headed, wide socketed, battle-spears, with their Muinchi (or 
rings) of gold upon their necks, in his right hand”. Here the 
word Muinche is applied to the ornamental ferrule, or ring of 
gold, placed upon the neck of a spear-handle, just where it 
enters the socket of the spear itself ; and it is important enough discorery of 
that we have at least one specimen of what there is good reason iTKeJiy”® 
to believe to be this particular Muinrhe or spear necklace. ' 

This ring, or hocm of pure gold was found many years ago on 
the estate of the late Daniel O’Connell, of ever glorious me- 
mory, in the county of Kerry. It was discovered in a small 
deposit of ancient bronze, namely — a bronze sword, some bronze 
hatchets, and a bronze skian, or oval-pointed dagger, to the de- 
cayed wooden shaft of which it appears to have belonged. These 
remains of certainly the most remote period of our history, were 
found under a large stone which stood in a river ; and having 
passed into the hands of the great O’Connell, were subsequently 
presented by his son Maurice to the Royal Irish Academy, 
where they have for many years formed one of the most inte- 
resting and valuable groups of the collection of antiquities of 
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- that National Institution. The name Muinche^ as I have already 
stated, is often found applied to the collars of noble gray hounds 
Sara of in the old books, and chiefly in the poems and tales which re- 
cluefly to**' cord the exploits and adventures of Find Mac Cumhaill and 
- Fenian Talcs, bis Fianua. However, as it is not my intention to burthen^ 
these remarks with unnecessary illustrations or an idle display* 
of research, I shall content myself for the present with what I 
have already said in proof of the existence, and the particular 
and general use of the Muinche^ the Muintorc^ and the Land^ 
among the noble classes of Milesians in ancient Erinn. 

MenHon^of I may, however, add that I have found the “ torque” men* 
in its simple tioned by itself, and not, as usual, compounded with muin^ the 
bS neck, so as to make it a “ neck-torque”. In this form I have met 

Leinster. the name blit once ; but in that instance it is very curious be- 

cause its authority states that the articles there mentioned were 
of foreign manufacture. The passage is in a very curious poem 
in the “ Hook of Leinster”, written in praise of the ancient pa- 
lace of Ailinn in the county of Kildare. The poem consists of 
twenty-six stanzas, of which the following is the eleventh : — 

“ Its sweet music at all hours, 

Its fair ships in the foaming waves, 

Its showers of silver spangles magnificent, 

Its ‘ torques’ of gold from foreign lands”.^**®^ 

It would be idle to speculate on this curious passage, and I 
give it here merely for what it is worth, 
or lunette*”** From the necklace in its various forms I shall now pass to 
’ the next ascending ornament of the person, referred to in our 
old writings, and this is the Land^ or crescent, or lunette, as it is 
generally named at present. To this article as an ornament for 
the front of the head as well as for the neck, we have such 
references as shall leave no uncertainty of its very extensive 
use among those who were by rank entitled to wear it in an- 
the times. I have already quoted from the Brehon Laws a 

JegHi con- short article in reference to the work-bag or work-box of a 

lady's work- chief’s wife, and its legal contents, which consisted of four pre- 
cious articles, namely, a veil of one colour, and a Mind^ or dia- 
dem of gold for the head, and a blade or lunette of gold, evi- 
dently for the neck, and silver thread, or fine wire. If this 
lady’s work-box or bag were stolen, and all these not in it, she 
was entitled but to the restitution of what had been stolen; 
whereas, if the legal complement of articles had been in it, she 
would be entitled to a fine of a breach of aristocratic inviolabi- 


( 260 ) [original: — 

-<\ce6il bitini icacIi 

Aicin bApe votAcotTo5ii]^ 


o|^■o'oo 1 niA|\, 

6in A cinib gAlt.— H. 2. 18. 
f. 27, a. b.] 
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lity, in addition. We find it laid down in our ancient laws xxvn. 
that: — 

“As long as there are sons forthcoming, daughters do not it foi-med 
receive any part of a deceased father’s property, mough he be fiSiruance 
their fiither as well as the father of the sons, nor anything but ‘^‘‘“shters. 
crescents of gold, and B.and or thread of silver, and Bregda^ 
that is Briciny or thread of various colours [for embroidery] 

However clear it may appear from these and former passages The zand 
that the Land, blade, or crescent of gold, was worn on the neck, the head as 
the following few passages, out of many, will show with equal 5finSk° as 
clearness that it was also worn on the front of the head, and by 
probably sometimes across the head from ear to ear. The pas- 
sages in question are from the tale of Bruighean Da Derga, and 
which I alluded to in a previous lecture, and will, 1 think, 
be sufficient to prove this. These passages occur in the descrip- 
tions given by the pirate chief Ingcel to Fer Rogain of the in- 
terior of Da bergcL^ court, and the disposition of the monarch 
ConairS M6r and his people within it. 

“ I saw there”, said Ingcel, “ three other men in front of the deaci ip- 
these. [They wore] three Lands [blades or crescents] of gold 
upon the back of their heads. Three short aprons (Berrhroca) 
upon them of gray linen embroidered with gold. [They hadj 
three short crimson capes (Cochlini) upon them, [and carried] 
goads of red brqnze in their hands”. • , 

These were the monarch’s three head charioteers, Cul, Fre- 
cul, and ForculS^^^ 

“I saw there”, said Ingcel again, “nine [men] sitting upon and of his 
[bare] wooden couches ; they wore nine short capes upon them JSSteer^ 
with crimson loops, and a Land (blade or crescent) of gold upon 
the head of each, [and carried] nine goads in their hands”. 

“ They”, said Per Rogain, “ are nine apprentices who are 
learning chariot driving from the king’s three chief chariot 
drivers”.^*®*^ 


“ I saw three others there”, 
[original: — 5 ein beicmic Ann 
noco bepAc, mginA ni *00 ■oibA'o in 
AcliA^ ■oogjief, ciT) inAnn AcliAin 
■ooib ACAf 'oo nA mACAib, cm coo 
itiAnn, a 6 c mAt) tAimA, aca^ ^lAnnA, 
ACAf bpejDA. bAnn, . 1 . oiti, ACAf 
yvAnn, .1 m piAiti Aijigit:, ACAf bjiej 
x)A, . 1 . in b|\icin. — ~ Acad, collect. 
K.^A., f. 8. b. 

L^ture XXV., ante^ vol. ii , p. 
137, et set/. 

( 263 ) [original : — Accon'OApc cpiAp 
nAibi Ap AmbAtAib. UeopA tAnnA 
oip pop Aipimp A cin-o ; c6opA bepp- 


said Ingcel, “ with three Lands t 

bp 6 cA iinpu •oeUn gbAf mroencAi 
•oiop ; cpi co 6 l.ini copcpAi impu ; cpi 
bpoic cpetjumi inAbdnn. SAmAitteAC 
pn A pppogAm. llofpecAp obpe, 
Cub, ACAf fpecub, ACAf fopcub, cpi 
ppimApAit) in'opic. — Leabhar na 
Luidhr -,L C4. a.] 

(26i( [original: — Ac^on'oApc non- 
bop fopcpAnoniAT) p 6 ib ■061b ; n6i 
cocbeneimpo cobobun iopcpAi, ACAf 
bAn-o 01 p pop cin-o ca^ao, n6i tnbpoic 
inAbAniAib . . . n6i nApAin fo- 
^bomniA bA cpi ppimApA-ou in-opig. — 
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(blades or crescents) of gold across their heads; fthejr wore! 
• three speckled cloaks upon them; and three shirts with red 
interweavings fof gold]). They had three brooches of gold in 
their cloaks; three wooden spears [hung] over them at the 
wall”. 

** I know them”, said jFhr Rogaini ** they are the kind’s three 
poets» namely, Sui, and Ro Suit and For Sui [that is, sage, 
^eat sage, and greater sage], three of the same age, three bro- 
thers, and three sons of Afaphir RoehetuirS*^^ 

[original t^xlccon’OAttc c|\ia|\ «Af Aib biFjvMg, tlo A |in, 

tiAiie Ati-o ; ce6tvk tAtroA CA^t A fet\T\ 05 in ; c|\i pLix) iiro^ig flti, . 1 . 
cent) ; C^1 b^xoic bpic impu ; ce6)\A Sui, ACAf Ho-Sui, ACAf t!o|\-afUi, ctti 
cAWficontiejAgincLAit) CAojxa bt'»c- cotnAif, C|n b^dCin, Ci\i mio niA^ij\ 
nATT^k 6it\ inA mbt^ACAib; ceo|\A ban- Hoeecuit — Ibid.t f, 64. b. bot.] 



LECTURE XXVIII. 

[Dtllvered July S3rd, I8M.] 

(VltlO T)RXfi8 AND ORNAHRNts (continued). Of Ear-rings: the men* 

tioned in Cormac'% Glossaiy, and in the accounts of Tulchinne the druid and 
juggler, and the harpers in the tale of the Bruighean Daderga, Of the 
Gibne : it was a badge of office, especially of charioteers ; it is mentioned in 
the description of Rian Gabhrat <Juchulaind^% charioteer ; and also in a legend 
atout him in Leabhar na h- Uidkre ; the word Gibne is ei^lained in an ancient 
glos'saryin a vellum MS.; the story of Edain and Midir shows that the 
Gibne was not worn exclusively by charioteers. The spiral ring for the hair 
mentioned In the ‘ ‘ Wanderings of Maelduin*e Canoe”. Men as well as women 
divided the hair. Hollow ^Iden balls fastened to the tresses of the hair ; 
mention of such ornaments in the tale of the Bruighean Daderga; curious 
poem from the tale of Eochatdh Fedhleach and Edain (foot note) ; golden balls 
for the hair also mentioned in the “ Sick Bed of Cuchulain(]t' ; two such balls 
mentioned in the tales of Dec Fola and Bruighean Daderga^ and only one 
in that of the “ Sick Bed”. The Mind 6ir or crown not a Land or crescent ; 
it is mentioned in the Brehon Laws, and In a tale in the Leabhar na 
h-Uidhre,' the second name used in the tale in question proves that the 
Mind covered the head. The Mind of Medb at the Tdin Bo Chuailgne* 

The Mind was also worn in Scotland, as is shown by the story of prince 
Cano, Men also wore a golden Mind, as appears from the Tdin Bo Chuaiigne { 
this ornament called in other parts of the tale an Imscind* The curious 
Mind worn by Cormac Mac Airt at the meeting of the States at Uisnecfu 

From these crescents or lunettes of gold, worn on the front, 
and sometimes farther back on the head, by men and women, 
we now pass to the next articles of ornament with which our 
remote ancestors adorned the head, namely ear-rings. To this or Ear-rings; 
class of ornament, however, I have met but few references, and 
in each case the wearers were men only. This ornament ap- 
pears under two names, diflfering apparently in sigi^cation. 

The first name is Au-NasCy or U-NasCy which signifies literally 
an ear-ring. The second name is A u-Chuimriuchy which literally 
signifies ear-band, or ear-ligature.^*®®^ F or the precise value of the 
term Au-Chuimriuchy or ear-band, I have not been able to dis- 
cover any authority further than the plain analysis of the name 
itself affords ; but not so with the Au-NasCy as we have the fol- 
lowing clear definition of it in thb ancient glossary, so well 
known as Comae’s glossary ; 

“ Au-NasCy that is a ring for the ear, that is a ring of gold which ths Au-Natc 
is worn upon the fingers or in the ears of the sons of the free 
or noble families”. . Glossary; 

This explanatiof^iiSi ctear enough ; perfectly so, indeed, accord- 

(W«) [See Rg. 5^.] 
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ing to the composition of the word, and as far as rinp for the 
^ars are concerned ; but I cannot help believing that the second 
meaning, that is, that they were rings for the fingers also, is 
wrong, and an interpolation of some thoughtless transcriber of 
more modern times. 

and In the . It may be remembered that in a former lecture of the present’ 

4iSfntS! course, when describing the various groups in the court of Da 
Md jSfor, where the monarch ConaiH M6r was killed, Inacd^ the 

captain of the piratical assailants, describes the monarch’s chief 
juggler as follows: — 

“ I saw there a large champion in front of the same couch, 
in the middle of the house. The blemish of baldness was ppon 
him. Whiter than the cotton of the mountains is every hair 
that grows upon his head. He had U-Nasca or ear-clasps of 
gold in his ears, and a speckled, glossy cloak upon him”, 
and also In The sccond reference to this ornament is found in the same 
Srpera In* important tale of the Court of Da Derg^ where the harpers are 
the described in the following words : — 

** ^ others in front, with nine bushy, curling heads 

of hair, nine light blue floating cloaks upon them, and nine 
brooches of gold in them. Nine crystal rings upon their 
hands; an Ordnasc or thumbring of gold upon the thumb of 
each of them; Au-Chuimriuch or ear-clasps of gold upon the 
ears of each ; a Muinche or torque of silver around the neck of 
each”. 

TheO'iftne There is another little ornament called a Gibne, connected 
with the head, which, I think, ought not to be overlooked here : 
it is the band or thread which was tied around the head to 
keep the hair down on the forehead and in its place otherwise. 
This ornament, however, appears to have been more particu- 
® badge of office, peculiar, but not exclusively so, to chariot- 
cially of** drivers, and the only instances of it that I remember, except one, 
charioteers; connected with Laeghy the son of Rian Gabhray charioteer 
to the celebrated champion Cuchulaind. In the great combat 
fought by that champion against Ferdiadhy and which was so 
fully described in a former lecture, we find the following pas- 
sage in the description of the charioteer’s dress : — 
thcTdescrfp-’ ** samc chariotccr put on his crested, gleaming, qiiadran- 
tum of the gular helmet, with a variety of all colours and all devices, and 
Rian Oabhra, falling over his two shoulders behind him. This was an addition 
gracefulness to him, and not an incumbrance. He then with 

[See Lect. xxv., antey vol. ii., p. 144.] 

( 208 ) ^Ubi supra, p. 146.] 

( 200 ) [f,ec., xiv. ante, vol. i. p. 302. See also Appendix for the whole episode 
of the Tain Bo Chuailgne, containing the fight of Cuchulaind with Ferdiddh.^ 
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his hand placed to his forehead the red-yellow Gtbne^ like a ^cxvin* 
crescent of red gold, of gold which had boiled over the edge , 
of the purifying crucible : and this he put on in order to distin- 
guish his office of charioteer from that of his master [who was 
the champion]”. 

' Of the same champion and charioteer there is a very wild 
legend preserved in the ancient Leahhar na h-TJidhre^m. which 
the Gihne appears again as part of the outfit of the latter. The 
story is shortly this. 

When Saint Patrick first appeared at Tara, and attempted 
the conversion from paganism of the very obstinate monarch, him m the 
Laeghaire Mac Neill, the latter refused to believe in the true 
God until the saint should raise to him from the dead Cuchu- 
laindfthG great champion of Ulster, who had been dead more than 
four hundred years at the time. The saint did not seem to assent 
to this condition, but, on the next morning, as the monarch 
was driving in his chariot northwards from Tara towards the 
river Boind (the present Boyne), the spirit of the famous cham- 
pion appeared to him, splendidly dressed, with his chariot, horses, 
and charioteer, the same as when alive. After describing 
Cuchulaind himself, his chariot and horses, the king conti- 
nues : — “ There was a charioteer in front of him in the chariot. 

He was. a lank, tall, stooped, freckle-faced man. He had curl- 
ing, reddish hair upon his head. He had a Gihne of Find- 
mine upon his forehead which kept his hair from his face; 
and Cuache (or little cups) of gold upon his poll beliind, into 
which his hair coiled ; a small winged Cochall or cape on him, 
with its buttoning at his two elbows. A goad of red gold in 
his hand by which he urged his horses” 

Let us examine what the ornaments of the charioteer were 
in this case. We have first a Gihne or thread of Findmine or 
white bronze upon his forehead, to keep his hair from falling 
over his face ; and little cups at his poll behind, in which his 
hair was coiled up. Now this is a new piece of ornament, of 
which I have not found mention anywhere else ; nor can I as 
yet recognize in the large collection in our national museum 
any artide which could answer to this description. As regards 
the word Gihne, just mentioned, I find it explained in an Meaning of 
ancient glossary in a vellum MS. in Trinity College, Dublin, an 

ancient glos- 
sary; 

[original: — a|\a b^taib cAit^cebtAX^ AfAbc. Coifitine ec 
il'in cA|\pwcpn AnAiLe ‘i:oi\fe^5 |:An- ce6 iititni cotiAu;\f'LocU’o at\ At>^b 
VocA b^vec, itaLt: fopCAf f o|v ixua-o ntibbetiriAib. 'bntiicne ■01•oe|^56n iriA 
\'<)\\ AniubbU6. 5ipr»e piro|\uine bAitn ■oiACAncelbAt) a e66ti. — Lea- 
A 6 caii nAt)beicet) Apobc r6A5i‘o bharna h-Utdhref f. 7i. a. hJ] 

CviAde t>eo|\ A'oib c^AtAit) bi 
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^vin. as follows “ Qihne^ that is a thread, as La^gh said when 
giving the description I saw’ said he, * a man on the plain 
and a Gibne of Findruine ^on his forehead’ The man who 
spoke the words was the Juaegh just mentioned above, Cuchu^ 
laind^Q charioteer, but I have not been able to find the tract 
from which it is quoted. 

the story of For the fact that the fillet, or thread of gold, or other metal 
£S{?show8 which confined the hair on the forehead, and which must have 
round the head, was not exclusively worn by charioteers, 
not worn ex- 1 may refer back to the story of the lady Edain and Midir,^ the 
chieftain of Bri Leiih^ in the present county of Longford, given 
in a former lecture of the present course.^*^*’ In this very ancient 
Btoiy it may be remembered that, whilst the lady and her fifty 
attendant maidens were bathing in the bay of Inhiur Cich* 
muini on the east coast of Ulster, they saw coming towards 
them over the plain the chieftain Midir^ mounted on a splendid 
bay steed. Among the other rich ornaments already described 

- * ^ w«5ch*ihe horseman wore, was a thread of gold bound upon his 

forehead, to keep, as the story says, his hair from falling over 
his face. 

There are a few more ornaments connected with the hair of 
the head, about which I shall now briefly speak. These are the 
ring, which confined tile hair at the poll in one lock or bun- 
dle ; and the hollow balls of gold in which the front side-locks, 
or divisions of the hair terminated. I need not refer back to a 
former lecture of the present course, where I described the beau^ 
tiful, spiral, and elastic ring for the hair at the poll, in [the late] 
Dr. Petrie’s fine cabinet of Irish antiquities but I may again 
call attention to the lady mentioned in the Navigation, or wan- 
derings of MaelduirCs Ship, where we are told mat : — 

“ Upon the fourth day”, the story says, “ the woman came 
forth to them, and splendidly did she come there. She wore a 
“NaviJlTtion* Tobe, and a Budne or twisted ring of gold confining her 
canJe^** " golden hair. She had two Maelann or point- 

less shoes of silver upon her crimson- white feet ; a Bretnaia or 
silver brooch, with a chain of gold, in her robe ; and a striped 
smock of silk next her white skin”.^*^*^ 

I may here observe that the ring for the hair at the poll may 
be easily distinguished from all other rings, because it must of 
necessity have been of a spiral form, and gradually diminishing 


The spiral 
ring tiT the 
hair men- 


Xa7i) [original:— 5ibtitie,.i, -piAiie, 
efc, AcrAbAi]\c tia c«A|\Afc- 
b^bA : AccontiA^c a]\ f 6 |re|\ ipn 
WAg ACAr ribne ron a 

6nAti.— H. 3. 18. 469. b, 660. a] 


ftM) [i4n<«, Lecture xxvi., vd. ii.,pw 
162.1 

[76tV., p. 169.1 
libido p. 169.] 
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from one end to the other, in order to fit the tapering character xxyuu- 
of the confined poll of hair, which diminished gradually in 
thickness from the root to the top. Such is the character ot the 
beautiful hair Budne in Dr. Petrie’s collection, and also of a 
smaller golden one in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy. 

'That men as well as women confined, either in one or several 
divisions, the hair of the poll, will be seen from the following divided the 
instance. In the story of Bee Fola and king Diarmait^ already 
several times referred to, we are told that the strange young man 
whom she met on the brink of a lake, when she lost her way after 
eloping from her husband’s palace, had among other ornaments, 

“ meshjes, and a net of gold on every lock of his hair behind, 
reaching down to his shoulders ; and two apples, or hollow balls 
of gold, the size of a man’s fist, upon the two locks or forks, 
into which his hair was divided, but whether at the poll or the 
temples, we are not told, though it certainly must have been 
the latter. It would be very difiicult to identify any of the 
hair-rings spoken of here, as they may have been of the ordi- 
nary circular form, and not spiral, since they were intended 
more for ornamenting separate small locks of the hair, than for 
confining the whole in one tapering bundle. Of the net of gold 
for the hair mentioned here, it is unnecessary to say anything 
further, as such nets are still used, not however by gentlemen, 
but by ladies, to whom in our matter-of-fact and democratic 
days, ornaments of gold for the hair are exclusively confined. 

The next ornament we have to consider is the hollow ball of hoUow 
gold in which the tops of the two front, or rather side-locks, of S!te?ed ti* 
the hair were generally received and fastened. The references S the hSr; 
to this ornament are not many, though from its character, sim- 
plicity, and luxury, there can be no doubt but that it was in 
extensive use with men and women in the olden times. Passing 
over the description of the two balls of gold just given from 
the story of king Diarmait and the lady Bee Fola^ I have but 
two more references to this ornament, but one of these is so pre- 
cise and characteristic as to explain clearly in what way these 
balls or hollow shells were attached to the hair. The veiy 
ancient and valuable tale of the Bruiakean Daderga, so copiously 
drawn upon in the course of these lectures, opens with the fol- 
lowing poetical passage : — 

‘‘There was [of old] an admirable, illustrious king over ™ JgjMjea in 
Erinn, whose name was Eockaidh Fedleach. He on one occa- Bruighian * 
sion passed over the fair-green of BH Leith .\m the present 
county of Longford], where he saw a woman on the brink of 
a fountain, havuig a comb and a citeket (CuireV) of silver, orna- 
mented with gold, washing her head in a silver basin with 
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four birds of gold perched upon it, and little sparkling gems of 
mentioned In crimson carbuncle (Carrmogul) upon the outer edges of the 
ifiiVAean baffln. A short, crimson cloak, with a beautiful gloss, lying 
Daderga; ^ Dualldtti (oT brooch) of silvcr, inlaid with sparkles 

of gold, in that cloak. A smock, long and warm, gathered and 
soft, of green silk, with a border of red gold, upon her. * Won- 
derful <3asps of gold and of silver at her breast, and at her 
shoulder-blades, and at her shoulders in that smock, on all sides. 
The sun shone upon it, while the men [that is the king, and 
his retinue] were all shaded in red, from the reflection of the 
gold against the sun, from the green silk. Two golden-yellow 
tresses upon her head, each of them plaited with four locks or 
strands, and a ball of gold upon the point of each tress [of the 
two]. The colour of that hair was like the flowers of the bog 
firs in the summer, or like red gold immediately after receiving 
its colouring. And there she was disentangling her hair, and 
her two arms out through the bosom of her smock”.^*^“^ 

This is a curious description, and the old writer might fairly 
incur the charge of pure notion, if we had not still extant, as 
far as combs, not of silver but of bone, gracefully carved, and 
little caskets of gold, clasps and fastenings of all sorts, and the 
balls of gold in which the two plaited tresses of the hair termi- 
nated, to prove the accuracy of his description of the ancient 
personal ornaments. 

The name of the remarkable lady of whom we have just 
spoken was Edain^ already mentioned; she was the daughter 
of Etar^ a Tuatha D4 Danann chief, and grandmother of the 
monarch Conair4 M6r^ the hero of this tale of the Bruighean 
Daderga. When the monarch Eochaidh Fedleach had suffi- 
ciently observed and admired the beautiful Edain at her free 
toilette, he made proposals of marriage to her, which were at 
once accepted, and he returned to his palace at Tara in high 
spirits with his new queen. The lady, however, had not until 

(a75) [original ; — t)«i Am|\A ai|\- ingAncAi -oioix ACAf Aipcec fOt\ a 
egDA eitxen eocliAi-oIx ipet)- ACAf a fO|MnnAib, ACAr a 

LeAcn A Aitini,T)0 ltiit)feAcliu; riAnn gtiAUib iptroletie tsicAeleicb. 
t>A|x AetiAcb inhixeg teicb cotiAccAi CAictiet) fpiA ihjixiah cobbAfoeAtxr 
ititnnAi ii]\ iti cobAip, AiAf cipp, -ooriA fe|\Aib cm-otea itrooin rnipn 
6ui|\|\et A|\ 5 ic cotieco^ •oeotx, AcCe ngixeiTi ipn ciciti MAin-oi. X)a ct«- 
oc -pobctit) Abbuins A^xgic, ACAf ce- ti|' iioixb«it)i -poix a citro, fice ceiC- 
icli|M beom oi|\ ACAf gteoi^- jMirotiAit ceAclicAt\tiT)e aca? mett 

geniAi beccAi ■oichA^txttiogtiL cbob- nin-o cAcb ■ouAit bA cofttiAib beo. 
cixAi bii:o|xfbe|^iiib tiA buingi. D^xac 'OacIi m-o ^roilc pn pxi bA|\n tiAiber- 
cAf coixcpvfoboicliAin AicCe;t>tiAl.b- cAx^x bifAtnixA-o, no pxi ‘oeAixcoix lAn 
pAi Aiixgoix)! ecoiixp-oe oeojx oibitititi ii'6enAin a oaCa. If Ati-o btil oc 
ipbf ACC. Lene bebttf cubpACAcb cAiCbiucb a ftnbe t>iA pibcAt), ACAf 
ip docttc be iiio|x 'oeipciu UAitiioe a ‘OAbAim cfiA xietxc AfeobAic itn« 
fooepsinbitt-o oipimpi. UwAgmibA niAch.— H. 2. 16. col 716. top.] 
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this time remained unobserved and unadmired by other men ; 
and among those who ardently loved her was Midir^ the Tu- 
atha D4 Danann chief of Bri Leith^ where she was first met 
by king Eochaidh. This was the gorgeously dressed and deco- 
rated Midir, who had previously surprised herself and her fifty 
attendant maidens when bathing in the bay of Inhiur Cioh- 
miuni in Ulster, as I have already mentioned. 

This Midivt like the rest of his race, was an accomplished 
magician; and in a short time' after the marriage of Edain, he 
appeared in disguise at the palace of Tara. He was, in fact, 
the stranger who asked to play a game of chess with the mon- 
arch Eochaidh Fedleach^ and won the queen Edain as the stake, 
the slory of which I recounted in a former lecture, and need 


{a7e) [^Ante^ Lect. ix., vol. i., p. 192. It may be useful to give here a some- 
what different version of this poem, together with the original 


A bepint) in pAgA bitn 
Icin mtigtiA'o hipib pint), 

Ip DApp pobApfie pole Ant), 
Ip t>u6 pnedcti 6opp coint) ? 


Ip Ant) nut) bi mtn nucAi; 

5 elA Dec AnD Dubtn bpAi ; 

Ip Vi ptilA tin Ap ptuAij, 

Ip Dtiopion [no ip bpecc] AnD ced 

5PUAD. 


Ip CopcAip niAige [no toppA] CAd- 
mtnn, 

Ip ti putu [no ip DAcb] «5«i ttnn ; 
CiD cAin Deicpu muigi pAit, 
Annum lApgnAip muige mAip. 


CiDmepc tib coipni Inpe 1 pAit, 
Ip mepcu coipm cipe mikip ; 
AmpA cipe cip Apbiup, 
tli 66ic OAC AUD pepun. 


SpodA ceic mittp CAp cip ; 

TI05U DemiD Acup pn ; 

■Ooini DetgnAiDi cenon ; 
CombApe cen -peccAD cen cot. 

Acdium ca 6 pop ca 6 te<r, 

Acup ni conn ACC ined ; 
cemet imopbAip Ad Aim 
’OoDonApdeit ApA pAim ? 

A ben DiApip mo tuAit cinD, 

Ip bApp oip biAp pope 6inD ; 


O Befind! wilt thou come with me 
To a wonderful land that is mine, 
The hair is there like unto the 
blossom of the Sobarchey 
Of the colour of snow is the fair 
body? 

There will be nor grief or care ; 

White are teeth there, black the 
brows ; 

Pleasant to the eye is the number 
of our hosts, 

And on every cheek the hues of the 
fox-glove. 

Crimson of the mead is each neck, 

As delightful to the eye as the 
blackbird’s eggs; 

Though pleasant to behold be the 
plains of [/nnts] /at7, 

B^ly wouldst thou visit them after 
frequenting the great plain. 

Though intoxicating to thee be the ale 
of Innisfaily 

More intoxicating are the ales of the 
great country; 

The only land is the land 1 speak of. 
There youth never grows into (dd 
age. 

Warm sweet streams traverse the land ; 
The choicest of mead and of wine ; 
Handsome people without blemish ; 
Intercourse without sin, without 
prohibition. 

We see every one on every side. 

And no one seeth us ; 

The cloud of Adam’s fault 
Has caused this concealment of 
which I speak. 

O Woman ! if thou comest to my proud 
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not dwell funher upon it here, especis^y ^ it ii not further 
necessary for the purpose of my prei^nt subject. J mayt howi 
ever, remark that the poem addr^sed to Edain under the titie 
o^BeJindy or Fair-haired Woman, and given in the lecture allu- 
ded to, is of undoubted primitive pastoral character, bpth in 
construction and in the allusions contained in it, and may in 
great part be safely referred to a very early period, if not to the 
age of Eochaidh PedhUach himself. 

reference to balls of gold for the hair, of 
owcftufatfnn’v which I shall at present avail nnrself, is found in the ancient 
Gaedhelic tale of the “ Sick Bed of Cuchulainri^^*^'^^ of which I 
gave a very complete analysis in a former lecture.^*'®^ It may 
be remembered that a woman with a green cloak, the wife of 
Lahraid “ the quick hand at sword”, a fairy chieftain, was sent 
from the lady Fand^ the wife of the great Tuatha Di Darumn 
navigator, Manannan Mae Lir^ who had fallen in love with 
him, to invite him to visit her, and assist Lahraid m a battle, 
and that his strength would be restored. Ctichulaind, before 
going himself, sent his charioteer Laegh to report on the coun- 
try of Magh Mdly or “ the Plains of Happiness”. Laegh goes, 
and is well received by Lahraid; and when he returns, he de- 
scribes, in a poem of twenty-eight stanzas, his visit to Lahraid'% 
court. The following are the first two stanzas of this poem 
“ I arrived in my happy sportiveness 

At an uncommon residence, though it was common, 

At the court where were scores of troops, 

Where I found Lahraid of the long flowing hair. 

“ And I found him in the court, 

Sitting among thousands of weapons. 

Yellow hair upon him of a most splendid colour, 

And an apple of gold closing 

bau/meii- • previous instances there are two balls of gold men- 

ttoned in the tioned, in which the two divisions into which the hair was 
FoS and ^ diWdcd in front terminated ; here, however, there is but one 
flJSSSUiid T • which closed or terminated the whole of the hair. 

therefore quite clear that this ball could not have been in 
“Sick Bod«. “ont or at the side of the head. It follows, then, that it must 

It is a golden crown shall be upon 
tbv head; 

Fresh i 


triuc up, t<vie temndidc 
tlocbiA Ant) 4k t)epnt)i 
-Leabhar na h~Uidhre^ f. fe.J 


I pork, banquets of new milk 
and ale, 

Thou Shalt have with me iheie^ O 

1868-69^'^^*®^ ^ Tol. i., p. rol U., p. 06. Dublin, 

[Ante, Lect. ix., vol. i., p. 195.] 
iay») [See original in Atlantis, voL if, p. 103.] 
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have .been at the p^l,^knd that the h&ir was either confined by xxvni. 
a or woyen ihto ^one great plait behind, so that its arrange- 
ment was made firhi and secure by its terminating point being 
i*eceiyed into, or passing* through, this hollow ball of gold. 

It (^oes ndt appear, als far as I have been able to discover, 
diat women in the olden times confined the hair in coils on the 
top or back part of the head with pins, brooches, or combs, 
although there is reason to believe that they did use pins and 
brooches for some purpose connected with its arrangement. 

I shall now pass from the study of the minor ornaments of The 
the head, which I have dwelt upon at such considerable length, Jrow”n, 
to the^ chief of all, the Mind 6ir^ or Miim 6ir, that is, the crown, 
or diadem of gold, of which we find frequent mention in our 
ancient writings. That the Mind oir was not an ordinary Land^ not a Land, 
that is, a frontlet or crescent of gold, must be at onoe acknow- ' 

ledged, when we find both mentioned together as different 
articles belonging to one and the same person, and when, 
besides this fact, it will be shown that, whilst the Land was. 
worn either at the neck or on the forehead [and the back of the 
head, vide p. 183], the Mind invariably covered or surrounded mentioned in 
the whole of the head. The first reference to the Mind or Lawsr 
crown, to which I shall call attention, is an article in the Bre- 
hon Laws, and has been already mentioned in connection with 
the Land^ or crescent of gold. In the article in question we 
are told that the workbag or workbox of a king’s wife, when 
legally furnished, should contain “ a veil of one colour, and a 
Mind (or crown) of gold ; and a Land (or crescent) of gold ; 
and thread (or fine wire) of silver”. This instance alone would 
be sufficient to prove that the Mind and the Land of gold 
were different articles and worn in a different way. 

The following passage translated, from an ancient story in and in a tale 
one of our oldest MSS., Ledbhar.na h^Uidhre, leaves, however, naA-o?5Sr«; 
no doubt at all upon this matter. 

** There was”, says this story, “ a great fair held at one time 
Taillte [now absurdly called Teltown in the county Meath] by 
the Gaedhils [of Efinn]. .The person who was king of Tara at 
this time was Diarmait^ the son of Fergus Cerheoil [who died 
in the year 5881. The men of Erinn took their places upon the 
stands and benclies of the fair-place, each according to his dig- 
nity and possession and legal right, as had been at all previous 
times the custom. The women had a separate stand for them- 
selves along with the king’s two wives. The queens who were 
with [king] Dvarmait at this time were, Mairend Mael [that 
is, Mairend the Bald] ; and Mugain, the daughter of Con- 
craidhy son of Duach Dond^ of the men of Munster. Mugain 
VOL. ii. 13 
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; ' . ’'■■■- - " ' 

xxvin. was deeply envjioutf bf Mairend^\ because^ehey was-heitfelf baFwiii 
whilst Mmrend was fruitful ; ** ajid she called unto }\px a satmcdt 
woman, and told her that slio would pay her whate^F i!he.d^ 
sired, if she went up and pulled the Mind of gold off the^hesM. 
of queen Mairend. The condition of queen 
that she had no hair upon her head; wherefore she constotly 
“Wore a queen’s Mind to conceal her blemish. The satiriofl 
woman went up then to where Mairmd sat, and pertinaciously 
pressed her for a gift. The queen said that she had nothing ^ ' 
give her. Thou wilt have this then , said the women , pullmg the 
golden Cathbarr^ or diadem off her head. May God and 
Ciaran avenge this, said Mairmd^ at the same time, clipping 
her two hands upon her bare head. No person in the assembly, 
however, had time to notice her disgrace before a mass of llo\^r 
ing golden hair stai’ted upon her head, falling down below hbr 
shoulder-blades; and all this through the miraculous interposi- 
tion of St, Ciaraii^^ [of Glonmacnoisj 

With the peculiar morality of the royal court which this very 
interesting legend reveals, or the miraculous agency which it 
introduces, we arc not concerned here ; but the evidence which 
it affords of the meaning and use of the golden Mind is so con- 
1 ho second clusive as to req^uire no further proof. If, however, further proof 
were required, the second name, that of Cathbarr, under which 
irolesthaJ’ diadem is mentioned, would amply supply it. The word 
coJwod'the ^11 times, well understood to 

covered t e ^ helmet, and in that sense it has come down as the jwo- 

per name of a man, especially in the O’Donnell 4m ily of Done!*' 
gal, to even so late a period as the year 1 700. To call a queen’s 
diadem a helmet would savour a little of robust poetry; but 
whateyer be the idea which it was intended to convey, it is 
valuable to our inquiries so far as to bear out in full our con- 
ception of the character and use of the ancient golden Mind, 

( 280 ) [original ; — t)Ai ct^<^ m6\K oq\ *oo 6tiix) ha imjha ; AjA Af AitiiAiti 
haC ih 6|\, ireCc aht) fii CaI^I/Cih, La boi tnAiivent) ceii):ol,c, cohi'o ttiinti 
■OiApwAic.tiiAc pepsufA CetxbeoiU pigHA no bi-o oc ^roboc AbodcA. Ua- 
tto hoix-ouigic c|\A fi|\ bejxon fop me upA in bAndAinci coAinw imb^i 
foiVAi-oib inx) oenuij, .i. cAd ah mU- inAiperro, ocuf b6i oc codlnrA-o 
tJAib, ocuf *oAnAib, octif -oiefcu- neid po|\|M. ,Ai'benc in n^cAn nA 
twy An-o, AniAil b^gnAd coffm. t)Ai b^i acci. t)iAi*6 octic ro dnn occAn- 
■OAn iro^vu-o A^i teid oc ha wnAib im ^lAinj in cAdbAii\|\ on-oA -oia cin-o. 

*04 fecig ino jMg. Pa biAc I'^gnA bA- X)ia ocuf CiAfVAn ^viin’oe ini onno, on 
CA|i bi^Aib X)iA|\mAcA mcAnpin, .i. tTlAipen-o, oc cAbAinc a ■oAUm mo- 
rn Ajt'en-o nUeL ocuf nitigAin ingen cen-o. meAtmic im onno -ooneodirfiM 
ChondtiAi-o tUAc "OuAd X)uin‘o -oo -pe- epbuAg tieivcux) ptnnni, incAn noriAd- 
|\Aib mumAii. Oai cn<i* m6n oc CAd atja bim'OA’o in fdlc pAn'o rter- 
mugAin mAinin-o; ocuf Afbeixc cAd potiO)i-bA t>6ArAn rtinni cniAnenc* ' 
mugAn pinpn mbAncAnci 'oo bepA* CiAnAn.—i^caiW na h- Uidhre, fdio 
A b|\ed fdin -oi o'lAinbeiiA'd a mint) 42. b. coL 1.] 
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^ I have'enteted into this ^is^ussion beeause of a statement xx vm, 
whioTistJias l)eeii made, and which has been frequently repeated 
af^ looked n^on as £nal— namely^ that the kings or queens of 
ancient Eriiin did not wear ^y kin<f of head ornament which 
could be called a crown, because in none of our museums of 
antiquities can any such article be found. It is irue the word^ 

Mind do^ not convey to the mind any precise or definite idea 
of the fomi or details of this diadem ; but neither does the Latin 
word “ corona”, or the English word “ crown”, which is formed 
from it. If there be any advantage at all, it must be on the 
side ef the paedhelic words Mind and OaMarr, words which 
liave been shown above to signify a helmet, or complete cap, or 
article of some such fashion, intended to cover and protect the 
whole head.* 

Our next reference to the Mind of gold is found in the Tain The Mind of 
Bo Chuailgne^ where we are told that when Medh^ the queen SfS5***® 
of Connacht, was on her march with her army to ravage the chuatigne, 
country of Ulster, her progress was conducted in the following 
order, — She had nine chariots devoted to herself alone ; two 
chariots of these before her, and two chariots after her, and two 
chariots at either side of her, and a chariot between them in the 
centre, in which she sat herself. And the reason [we are told] 
why queen Medh observed this order, was to prevent the clods 
from the hoofs of the horses, or the foam from their mouths, or 
the mire of a great army, or of great companies, from tarnishing 
the lustre of her queenly Mind of gold.^“®‘^ 

And further of this same Mind of gold, we are told that when 
queen Medh and her forces entered the territory of Cnailgne 
(in the present county Louth), they encamped for the night on 
the brink of a river at a place ever since called Redde Loiche. 

The story proceeds to say that “ Medh had ordered a comely 
handmaid of her household who had been in waiting upon her, 
to go to the river and fetch water for her to drink and wash in. 

•^Loche was the name of this maiden, and she, Loche^ then went 
forth to. the river accompanied by fifty women and carrying the 
queen’s JliW of gold above her head.. Ciichulaind^ ih& oppos- 
ing champion of Ulster, was concealed near the river, and per* 
ceiving the procession of women coming towards him preceded 
by a beautiful woman with a queenly Mind upon her head, 
whom he believed to be the queen herself, he let fly a stone ' 

[original} — If AttilAt'o no im- lf fo gn^’o tHeob pn Af ha pp 
c1ii5eT> me-db ocAf noi CAfpAic f6*i cAif fdcbAige a cfuib no tiAn- 

A oenuf: dA CAfpAC ^etnpe dib, fAd ActomfAib ffiAn, no dondgnp 
[ocuf dA CAfpAC nA diAi-6], ocAf dA . mo|\ fXnAig, no tnof b«iden, A|\ nA 
pAC cechcAf sS dA CAeb, ocAf tnf Ad diATn^ugUd dbn wind 6ifv nA 
cAfpAc eciiffii Af wedon cAdefpn, pgnA. — H. f. 145. 

13 b 
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xxviiL ^ fcbm his sling at her head, which struck ner, broke the 

of gold in three places, and killed the maiden on the spot”.^^ 
Tw Mind The Mind or Minn of ffold was also worn by the women of 
the Gaedhil of Scotland, *^8 is sbpwn by the story of prince 
Sn^o^ b“ which I told in a former lecture/®*'*^ Each of the mves of 

the sto^ of the fifty warriors who accompanied the prince in his exile into 
Prince Cano. Jrgland, we are told, “ wore a green cloak with borders of silver. 

A smock interwoven with thread of gold. Brooches (Deilge 
JLacair) of gold, with full carvings bespangled with gems'of many 
colours. Necklaces (or ‘ torques’) of highly burnished gola. 
A Mind (or diadem) of gold upon the head of each”.^ As this 
story belongs to about the year 620, it affords proof fif the 
knowledge and, no doubt, use of such ornaments in Ireland, 
and I think we may fairly assume in Scotland also, down to so 
comparatively late a period as the seventh century. 

Menciao That the Mind of gold, however, was not an ornament pe- 
^ cellar to females, will be seen from the following passage from 
wiiiara" ’ the Same old tale of the Tdin Bo Chuailgne. 

“ It was at this time”, says the story, “ the youths of Ulster 
came southwards from Eniania [to Louth]. Three times fifty 
boys, sons of the kings [and chiefs] of Ulster, was their num- 
ber, under the leadership of Folloman^ the son of Conchohar, 
king of Ulster. They fought three battles against queen Medh 
and her forces, in which they slew three times their own num- 
ber, but the boys themselves were all killed except [their leader] 
Polloman, the son of Conchobar. Folloman vowed that he 
would never return to Emania until he should carry away with 
him [king] AililC^ head and the Mind of gold which was over [or 
upon] it. This, however, [we are told] was not easy fo accom- 
plish, for the two sons of Beithe^ son of Ban^ [that is] the two 
sons of king Ailiirs nurse and fosterfather, came against the 
young prince and slew him”.<*®*^ 

Farther on in the same story we find this same Mind of gold 


from the 
Tain Bo 
Chuailgne; 


<*•») [original; — meT>b 
CAem iiiAitt:comAice6cA'OAwui«ci|\ 
ce6c cetTO ufci, ooiL ocAfinnA'LcA 
•ooitim r»A Vi-AbA X)1. bofie coniAirini 
tiA li-ingerie, ocAf ■oo Caoc iA|>um 
bode ocAfcoicAbAfl iinpi, ocAf miivo 
tiA Of A citio. OcAr f o- 

ceifo CtiduuMtro cboic AffA dAOAbb 
co|\f6e bfif in min’o n-bif i 
cftj'ocAr cofo WAnb in n-ingin innA 
feit>.~H. 2 . 18 , f. 60 . a. a. b.J 
<»•») See Lect. xxvi., anfe, voL ii, p. 
164. ’ 

(«94) [original ; — if bi fin Awf ep -oob- 
bocAf in WAccfA’d A ciiAio o h-ewAin 


triAdA; cfi C01CA1C niAc -00 niACCAib 
rv^gUbA’Ojim fobboniAin wag ConcKo- 
DAip ; ocAf -DOfbep f AC ceofA caCa * 00 - 
nA fbu AgAlb CO copdf ACAf A C|M COW- . 
bin, ocAf cofdfACAf in mAccfAt) 
■DAn Adc fobbomAin mAC Conebo- 
bAif, bAgAif fobbomAin nA fA^A-o 
Af cnbvi CO b-ewAin cobpnnni 
m-bpAtA oQAf bet A co m-bepA'o 
cen'o AibibbA beif cof in tninu 6ip 
boi jjAf A.' nip bo pei-o ’oof om A nif in, 
iiAip -oo fAptecAp *04 in AC “beite 
mAC bAin -oA mAc miimme ocAf Aice 
■00 Aibibb, ocAf po con AC co cPp- 
dAip beo. — H. 2. 18. £. 164. a. b.] » 
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designated by anotli^ imme, that of /mscm, or imsctny, as may aexvm. 
*be «6en from the following passage. ' called m an- 

“ Then the men of Erinn desired Taman the buffoon to put Jft?uta?o 
on a suit of king AililVs clothes' and Jiis Imscim of gold, and go , 

down to the ford of the river which was in their presence. He 
[the buffoon] did put on king AililVa clothes and his Imscim 
of gold, and went down to the ford. Cuchulaind perceived him, 
and taking him for king Ailill himself, he cast at him a stone 
from his Uranntahaill or sling, which struck and killed him on 
the'spot’V*®^? 

in a former lecture,^***^ an account of the occasion and manner Curious 
in which the celebrated monarch Cormac Mac Airt was deprived hyCor^ 
of his*eye in his palace at Tara by Aengus Gai Buaifnech^ that S^i^eSng 
is Aengus of “the poisoned spear”, his own cousin, and chief 
of the Deis4, in the present barony of Deece in the county of 
Meath. When the king received this injury, he was obliged 
to abdicate the throne in favour of his son, Cairhre Lifeachair, 
because it was declared by the ancient laws and customs of the ■ 
nation, that no man with any personal blemish or defect should 
ever be king of Tara. Cormac then retired to the palace of 
Acaill^ now the hill of Screen near Tara, where he compiled 
the Book of Acaill^ a volume of Laws. King Cormac did not 
submit tamely to the injury offered to his person, and the dese- 
cration of the sacred precincts of Tara and the violation of its 
ancient privileges. But he had been a constitutional monarch, 
and in ^ace of calling out the national and regal power of the 
state against the offender, he called a national convention at the 
ancient place of meetings of the states, the hill of Uisnech in 
Westmeath ; and before this assembly he summoned the offender 
to come forward and justify his regicidal act or receive the 
punishment due to so heinous a crime. The great meeting 
took place at the hill of Uisnech^ where, we are told, “ Cormac 
came with a king’s Mind with him upon his head, with four- 
^and- twenty small leaves of red gold, furnished with springs and 
rollers of white silver to maintain and suspend them, for the 
purpose of covering his injured eye and save his face from the 
disgrace”, 

(aw) [original ■Ati’o fin ^ ecwAif a f effA ocAf a eol.Aif bA f e 

fecA^x •pi|\ b-eixent) |vi UAtnun AiLitb bAi Atro fA'oefpti, QCAf bo 

ecju-o AibibbA ocAf A itnfcimm no|\- fi'ecbi cboii Aff a c^AntiCADAibb 
•OA -oo rAbAib iniini, QCAf cede ■FA|^ tiAii -pAin, cotiA|\c CAw«r» *0^6 * cah 
in n-At bAT> ^A-otiAifp 'o6ib. f ogA-- AntnAin bA|\ 'pn nAtb i|\|\Aibi. — H* 2. 
bAp;A|\ fotn noeegu'o nAibibtA.ocAf 18. f. 66, a. b, mid.] 

A itni'cirnw 6 |\’oa iniini, ocAf cAnic [SeeZectures on the MS/Mate- 

bAp in n-AC . . . . *00 6onnAic . riah of Ancient IrUh History, p. 48. J 
CucubAin’o e ocAf inoAp ieif m 
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xxvin. need not dwelV further on this curious sj^cimen of the 
' uhgly Mind, or the curious mechanism of the twenty-four leaves 

. of rei gold attached to it for the concealment of the king’s ble- 

mish. These leaves must have been, I should think, small bits 
of^old leaf arranged and fastened together like the folds of plate 
armour, but I must confess my inability to comprehend the funor 
tions of the springs and rollers, or travellers, mentioned in con- 
nection with them. 



LECTURE XXIX, 

[Delivered -Inly 26th. i«50.j 


(VIII.) Dress and Ornaments Continued). Story of a Mind called the Barr 
Bruinn in the tale of the Tain Bo^ingen. Another legend about the same 
Mind from the Book of Lismore ; another celebrated Mind mentioned in the 
latter legend ; origin of the ancient name of the Lakes of Killarney from that 
of L€n LinfMachch the maker of this second Mind. The ancient gold- 
smiths appear to have worked at or near a gold mine. L€n the goldsmith 
appears to have flourished drea n.c. SOO. The names of ancient artists are 
generally derived from ’those of their arts, but that of is derived from a 
peculiarity of his teetli ; tliis circumstance shows that he v^as not the legen- 
dary representative of his art, but a real artist. Gold ornaments found in a 
bog near Cullen in the county of Tipperary; circumstance< under which 
they were found, and enumeration of the articles found— note. C^rd- 
raighe or ancient territory of the goldsmiths near the present Cullen. Pedi- 
gree of the Cerdraighe of Tulach Gossa; this family of goldsmiths are 
brought down by this pedigree to area a.d. 500 ; the eldest branch became 
extinct in St. Mothemnioc, circa a.d. 660 ; but other branches existed at a 
much later period. The mineral districts of Silvermines and Meanus are 
not far from Cullen. The At and Cleitme. The Barr^ Cenubarr^ Eobarr^ 
and Righharr. The goldsmitli in ancient times was only an artizan ; other 
artizans of the same class. Crddne the first Cerd or goldsmith ; his death 
mentioned in a poem of Flann of Monasterboice ; this poem shows that 
foreign gold was at one time imported into Ireland. The first recorded 
smelter of gold in Ireland was a native of Wicklow. References to the 
making of specific, articles not likely to be found in our Chronicles ; there is, 
however, abundant evidence of a belief that the metallic ornaments used in 
Ireland were of native manufacture. 

There is a very curious story about a Mindy or diadem of gold, 
preserved in the very ancient tale of the Tain Bo Aingen inthe^orr 
the Book of Leinster. The story commences by telling us that tSiVS 
Ailill and Medby the king and queen of Oohnacht, so often ^ 

mentioned in the course of these lectures, were one dark No- 
vember eve enjoying themselves in their ancient palace of Cru~ 

*achan (in the county of Roscommon, not far from Carrick-on- 
Shannon) Their majesties had had two culprits hung upon a 
tree the previous day; and king A Hilly in order to test the 
com age of his household, offered his own gold-hilted sword as 
a reward to whoever should go out to the gallows trees and t.e 
a g^d or twisted twig upon the leg of one of the still hanging 
culprits. This offer was accej^ted by a spirited young man 
whose name was Neray who went forth in the darKuess of the 
night and performed his work with becoming courage. How- 
ever, upon Nerds return towards the palace, he saw, as he 
thought, that building on ftre, and he met a host of men on 
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thO w^y who ^seemed to have plundered and set fife to 4lio 
sj^of» jp<^al mISnsion. The men" passed Nera without seeming to 
r|Re«Srr®“ no^celfiim, and he, anxioils to know who they were, followed 
' them as closely as he durst for that purposes He had not far to 
g^ji*howeve^ as the party soon entered the* well known cave of 
»ny«n. the hill o£ Vrttachan, and Nera^ still keeping at a respectable 
'^distance behind them, entered the cave after them. The last 
man of the party discovered his entrance, and he was taken 
before the king of the royal residence of the Tuatka D6 Da- 
nann^ which was supposed to exist, invisibty to external human 
eyes, within the cave. The king demanded and received an 
account from Nera how and why he had intruded into his 
^Secret palace. “ Go”, said the king, “ to yonder house, '^here 
thou wilt find a lone woman, who will receive thee with kind- 
ness when thou tellest her that it is by me thou hast been sent ; 
and thou shalt come every day to this mansion with a bundle 
of firewood for our kitchen”. 

Nera did as he was ordered. While thus occupied, Nera 
noticed Cvery day a blind man leaving the door of the mansion, 
carrying a lame man upon his back, until they reached the brink 
of a fountain which was at a short distance from the house, where 
they sat down ; to this place he followed them unperceived. ** It 
is not there”, said the blind man. “ It is indeed”, said the lame 
man, “ and let us go back now”, said he. Nera inquired of the 
woman about this matter. “ Why”, said be, ‘‘ do the blind and 
the lame men frequent the fountain?” “They frequent the 
Barr which’ is in the fountain”, said the woman, “ that is, a 
Mmd {ox diadem) of gold which the king wears on his head, 
and it is there it is kept”. “ Why is it that these two persons 
frequent it?” said Nera. “ Because”, said the woman, “they 
are the persona ^that are most trusted by the king”.^®?^^ 

Nera soon after, through the ingenuity of his wife, returned 
to his own people at Cruachan^ and described to king AilUl 


(as?') [original: — e|\c ■oon cAij ntJ 
eAtt c|VA, oLin ACA beAti dencuniA 
Ant>, ACAf 'oenA'D triAiC H'lc, AbAip 
rpiA If UAim pAldep CUCU, ACAf 
CAipp ACA6 'OIA CO CUAlb COr)X>A 15 

’oon cAigfoA. *00 gnipjm ia^ath An 
ill pn AiriAib Arb|\ecb irpif, fOAji- 
Aix> lApAW in beAn f Aibce fpif, ACAf 
Afbepc -pocVien lonm otp ; WAfA 
b-e ‘Tnpig po cbinx) ibte ife ew, ob 
TIepA. • Ho cbei’ooA’d n«pA ^ApAm 
CO duAib con-oAig x)on tjtin cAd ■oia, 
a'o 6 ic Af in ■oun AiriAfi, CAcb ■oia ApA 
cinx), x)Abb, ACAf bACAch pop Album, 


no iem'oip combi-oip pop up tiA 
cibpAt) 1 n-t)opup m ■ouine. “ Tli pb 
Ant), ob in t)Abb. pibeicinjOblJin da, 
CAcb, ciAgAm Ap t>in, ob in bACAcb. 
no lAppACc nepA lApAtn in ni pn 
t)on mnAi. Cit) cAcbAigic'lob pe, An 
DAbb Aciip All bACAc tjon cibpAipF- 
CAtAigic in m-bApp pb ipn mbpAit), 
obm ben, e’6on minnoipbippop cipW‘ 
int) pig, ip Ant) t)o 6oipecAip. Ci^t) 
Ap iniAt) in t)iAp ucuc nocliAcbAijet) 
Ob n^pA. nm. Ob pi, uAip ppbtiAp 
lAt) po bo caipip bApn pic”. — H.- 2. 
16. col. 659 and GGO. I 
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wkat be iiad seeitt in the cave. This was the time at wbicfr ^- ^yix. 

’ Fergus Mao Roigh, and the other Ulster chanxpions who exiled 
themselves after the treacherous death of the sons of l^nedchy 
arrived at Cruachan,^ King AililU availing himself of the pre- 
sence of these valiarft warriors, resolved wiui their aidjto possess 
himself of the reported treasures of the cave of Ci^uachan, aiid 
- accordingly on the November eve following, he, with a strortg- 
party, and through the contrivance of Nerds wife, entered the 
subterranean mansion, and plundered it of all its treasures, in- 
cluding the diadem of gold which was called the Barr Brainn 
or BruinrCs diadem. 

It appears that this Mind or diadem was lost or rather car- Another le- 
ried back again by some unexplained agency to the same fpun-SlaSe 
tain in the cave from which it had been brought. This legen- 
dary statement is found in another ancient story preserved in Lismore; 
that important part of the ancient “ Book of Lismore”, so singu- 
larly recovered some time since from the city of Cork. The 
story is shortly this. F ingin Mao Luchta^ who was king of 
Munster about the year of our Lord 190, resided at his palace 
at Druim Fingin^ or Fineen’s Hill, in the county of Waterford. 

There was a certain prophetess from Sliabh na m-Ban in Tip- 
perary, that visited him on every November eve, and related 
to him all the occurrences that took place in Erinn on that 
sacred night, and the results that should issue from them until 
that iiight twelvemo^hs. On one of those November eves 
that this lady visited the king, she related to him with peculiar 
emphasis one circumstance that happened on that night, and 
this was nothing else than the birth of the subsequently great 
monarch of Erinn, Conn of “ the Hundred Battles”. The birth 
of this great king and warrior was, according to our prophetess, 
ushered in with many strange and wonderful pcpurrences, all of 
which, however, were of a favourable character, and presaged 
the happy results to his country which were to result from the 
actions and reign of its future monarch; From the many sin- 
* gular and important events thus referred to in connection with 
tliat auspicious time, I have selected the following brief* items, 
as quite pertinent to the subject of the present lecture, and ^ 
bringing the older story of the golden diadem, called the Barr 
Bruinn^ a few centuries later down than the Tain Bo Aingen 
just described. 

. The conversation between the king Fingin and the pro- 
phetess was carried on by way of question and answer. 

“ And what are the other wonders of this night said king 
Fingin\ “ These”, said the woman. — '* The three chief articles 
of manufacture in Erinn are this night found and rcvcalqd,^ 
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(or diadem) .of i5/Wwn, the Ion of Sfneira^ it 
, the Cerd (or artificer) of-4«noz^, son of Uw^r^ that made ft. 
It is a CmJiharr (or helmet) of the pure crimson of eastern 
. & with a ball of gold above it as large as a man’s head, 

«ad a hundred strings around it of mixed!*^^[or variegated] car- 
buncle, and a hundred combed tufts of red burnished gold ; and 
sHtched with a hundred threads (or wires) of Findruine (m:< 
white bronze) in a variety of compartments. And it has been 
a great number of years in concealment in the fountain of the 
hill of Cruachan till this night, to save it from the M6r Rigain, 
[a celebrated Tuaiha DS Danann princess,] and so it has re- 
mained under cover of the earth until this night. And [ano- 
ther article, said she], the chess of Crimthann Niad-Nair [in 
the eighth year of whose reign the Saviour was born] which 
he brought away with him from Aenuch Find when he went 
with the lady Jvur of Bodhhft Derg's mansion [in Tipperary] 
on an adventure to the secret recesses of the sea, and which 
w[ohess] has been concealed in the Rath of Uisnech [in West- ■ 
meath] until this night. And [continued the prophetess] the 
another cole- Mind (or diadcm) of Dae.ghairey the son of Liichta Laimfinn^ 
m.i;ntJoncd (or Luchta of the white hands), which was made by L4n Lin- 
legemi piiaclachyiho son of Banbulga^ and which has been found this 
night by the three daughters of Famdle Mac Dubraithf in 
Sidh Findacha [now Sliabh g~Cuillenn in Ulster] after having 
been concealed there since the time of* the birth of Conchobar 
A brathruadh [monarch of Erinn, who was slain in the year of 
our Saviour^ birth], until this night”.^*®®^ 

It would seem that when these stories -were written, it was 
a common occurrence, as it is now, to dig up from the earth 
ancient, elegant, and costly articles of the kind above mentioned, 
of the former existence and disappearance of which there still re- 
mained authentic written history, or a vivid and well-credited 
tradition. 

v'. ' ■ . ■■ ' ' 

(388) [originalr^ctif pj iua iAi\um ^roce'LcA^ CAl,tnAr» ciiY’Ar»- «i» 

fo|\pii5in. U|fi,o|\ An beAM — Ueo^\A o6c. p’oCeA'L CiMm^Ain IIia’O 11a 1|\ 
ppimAicoe ^|\en inno6c fo ri''* cucca hAenncb •pm'o “oia buib 'La 
ocu|' |\o ^oiLLpjccA, . 1 . bAi\|\,b|\uinn 'nAii\ ciiAtcAeid bui'ob fo ]\6C- 
ineic STnet|\A6 : CeAiVD Aengui'A cl^A comboi ^ro 'oiAi^iA|\Aib nA fA 1 l^ 5 e, 
TTK^ic tJtVioti\’oo . 1 . CAbbAi>^ x )0 ACAi:o 'oi6Lcm 6 ipn tlAitVi m-ollfnecb 

coi\cAii\5'LAin cbinenAn’oin’o[?]octif cur<^rio6u. TUinn LAejAi|\e, meic 
tibuLL oii\ •UA|'A, DA meic ireii ciito, budcA bAim^Mnn, ■oo t'lgne Len Lin-: 
ocuf ccc fnAcliegnA imme x>on fiAclAd, niAC bAnbabjA, b^nnA fo- 
ca^iimViocaL cumufcDA, ocui' cec |\viAiiActi|\ moebe ceo|\A binginA ' 
CAiVcbejp ci)\coT\ciAA -oo •oe^joti iroii- i:Aint)Le mAc ■Ottb|\Aicli, a Sitj 1p\rvo- 
Lon'cti ; ocuf ceAD jionn rm-oixtnnne ac'Ha a^i da beAb -po •oicLeib o $ein 
ACA MAimbne6ci[\A’o. Ica Lida bliAb- ConcuoAiti AbjiAbjiuAib, guf AnoCc”. 

HA fo -Diclitei* icipiiAic pbe C|\tiA6- — Book of Lismorey vel. copy by 4®* 
Ain, Ap 111 tUop lligiiin cwfAnocbc; seph 0’Longan,f. 138, p. 2,col. 1, top.] 
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To Lin Linj^^iach^ the maker of the second Mind^ or'^^dia- . xadi^' ■ ■ 
* dem, mentioned above, namety that of Laeghaire^^^e son of thetiai^r 
Luchta of the white hands, I have found another reference, tSS 
which places his time, his character as an artist, and his fden- ■ 

tity with one or two Irish localities, in a light that cannot 
to give satisfaction to every genuine lover of Irish antiquarian anient '' 
researches. " 

. In the very ancient Gaedhelic tract called the DmnseancAas, Kiiiamey. 
or the etymological history of many of the most remarkable hills, 
mountains, rivers, lakes, etc., in Erinn, we find an article devo- 
ted to the origin of the name of Loch Lein^ now the celebrated 
lake of Killarn^. In this article we are told that Lin Linr 
jhiadhoLch was Cerd (or goldsmith), to the chieftain Bodhhh 
Dearg*^ noble mansion at Sliabh na m-Ban in Tipperary ; that 
he went to this lake to make splendid vessels for Fand^ the 
daughter of Flidas; and every night after his day’s work was 
over, he would cast his anvil from him eastwards to the place 
called Inneoin (or anvil)' near Clonmel, and he would tnrovf;: 
three showers about him from his anvil, a shower of water, a 
shower of fire, and a shower of pure crimson gems ; and the 
story adds that Nemannach (the artificer) used to do the same 
when shaping (gold) cups for king Conchohar Mac Nessa (king 
of Ulster) in the north. And Lin met his deatl^ at this lake, 
and hence the name Loch Lem^ or jL^n’s lake. 

The prose account is followed by an ancient poem of thirteen 
stanzas, in which the history of Loch Lein is further discussed ; 
but as my present concern is alone with the artificer, I shall 
only quote those stanzas which have special reference to him, 
namely the fourth, fifth, and sixth, which are as follows : 

“ I have heard of Lin with his many hammers, 

Having been upon the margin of its yellow strand, 

Where he fashioned without mishap, or flaw. 

Splendid vessels for Fatiky the daughter of Flidas. 

“ From BodhhK^ dotht went fortK^re^rpachle^ 

Len Linfhiaclachy the son of 

The firm son of Bandad of high renown, ' 

The good son of Blamad^ son of Gomer. 

“ Whether a chariot or a Mind of gold, 

Whether a cup, or a musical instrument, 

Was required from him by distinguished men, 

It was quickly made before that night”.^*®®^ 

(«»«) [original: — 

An 'Leti coVin t«q\’o, TiiAtn‘LeA'pcA]\ Paiii-oi pU’OAq', . 

•odf bicli tx>|\bai|\T) a btAcIi bui^w, Ofix> ‘bai’ob |:oclieA'|\'o cAticbAqA 
’oiAi\6iini cAnaAtiige AfCAbcAif, b6ti bintiAclAc, iuac botcAit), . 
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It would appear from this curious and valuable quotation, as ‘ 
from .ofricrs that could be adduced, that the ancient 
custom in Ireland was, that the artist, or goldsmith, sometimes 
JlJJ to the gold or silver mine himself, and dug, or prociued 

exQ mine, 5 to be dug for him, the precious mineral, to smmt, or, as it is 
called in our ancient books, to boil the metal on the spot, in , 
small quantities, whenever the locality suited, and then and 
ther^ fabricate and fashion those splendid articles, the delicate 
mechanism of some of which is found to puzzle and astonish the 
most expert workmen of the present day, notwithstanding the 
great improvement in the processes and tools of the mechanical 
arts. This appears .to mo to be the explanation of that stanza 
of the poem which says that LSn went with many hammers or 
sledges to the borders of Loch Lein^ where he actually made the 
splendid cups for the lady Fand^ daughter of Flidas. But 
appe^rto who was tho lady Fund for whom these JViamlectstar, or splen- 
flonrished vessels, Were made? She was the daughter of Flidas 

circa B.C. Foltcliain^ that is, Flidas of “ the beautiful hair”, and sister 
by her mother to Nia Seghamairif of the Eberian race of 
Munster, who reigned as monarch of Erinn from the year of 
the world 4881 to 4887, when he was slain by Erma Aighneachy 
who succeeded him. So that, according to the -chronology of 
the Annals o#the Four Masters, the gifted artist and his 
royal patroness the princess Fand, flourished about three hun- 
dred years before the Incarnation of our Lord; and far within 
the sway of the Milesian dynasty. 

1 must confess that of all the references to native gold and 
famous native gold-workers which I have hitherto met, or may 
.the notnea meet hereafter, this appears to me to be the most important. In 
*oftenderived ibc case of Other artists of this class, the name of the artist is 


often derived from the art itself, or from the metal on which it 
is exercised. Thus, in the case of Credne^ the celebrated Cerd 


or goldsmith of the Tuatha DS Danann^ and of whom we wiU 
have to speak hereafter, his name was derived from credh, the 
ore of thepre<flous metafein which he worked, and, consequently, * 
the fact of his real existence might be very fkirly questioned, 9 s 
but that of savourii^ a little of the poetical and mythological. But in the 
Un not. Linfhmclach no such objection can be made, since 

the name is not descriptive of the art or the metal, but of the 
man proper, and signifying simply, ESn o£ “ the many teeth’*, 
meaning evidently that he was remarkable for high, or a double 
row. .of teeth . 


blocAcIi mAC bAti’DAi'o bbA-Dbib, CO boAn ■oeAsb'tA’o'oe, 

•oeg WAc blAmAit), tTiAC SomiAip; bA 5niin A-obAb wa riAmd^. ^ 
Cit) cA^xbAt), cvo cACbA^jx oijA, Book of Lecan^t, 

dt) CMAcb, cit) CAI^tl cimb COl|\, 
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But the following short ^ tide from the Brehon Laws, settles ' sxudH 
coiupletely the question of the- native manufactures of these 
precious personal ornaments:--- * . ' ^ . KISlSS 

The law book tells us”, says the commentator, “that the'“™*"^^y ^ 
yrd^s^ht of the Land dir. (or crescent of gold) was paid in silver 
to die or artist for making it”. 

.We are told also in the same laws that the artists who made 
the articles of adornment and household splendour for a king, 
or a chief,, were entitled to half the fine for injury to their pro- 
perty, or insult dr injury to their persons, which would be paid 
to the king or chief himself for a like injury. This shows in 
what •respect artists in the precious metals were held by the 
nobles, and the security afforded them by the laws of ancient 
Erinn. ^ , 

In Guthrie’s “ General Gazetteer”, published in Dubliu in 
1791, we find, as well as in other authorities, the following 
paragraph: 

“ Cullen, a fair town in the county of Tipperary, province of gow ima- . 
Munster ; fairs on 28th October. At the bog near this place was “Tbog near 
found a golden crown weighing six ounces ; many other curi- S,“”Solii5y " 
osities have been discovered in it, particularly some gorgeta.of ofxjpperiiljr.; 
gold, and gold-handled swords: for which reason-it goes undler 
3ie name of the golden bog”. 

This bog of Cullen is situated in the parish of Cullen, ba- 
rony of cTanwilliam, and county of Tipperary, and on die 
immediate border of the county of Limerick. From time im- 
memorial gold has been found in all conditions of preparation, 
from the primitive ore to the most beautiful of fashioned oma- 
mentj nay, even the very crucibles — small bronze saucepans, 
with the gold arrested in its progress of smelting or boiling — 
have been found in this bog and its neighbourhood. Within 
the last fourteen years, ^ I have myself seen two bars of pure 
gold turned up out of this or its neighbojirhpod ; the finders 
are not anxious to enlighten one much as to. which. One of 
these b’a^ was abqut five inches in length, an inch and a half in 
breadth, and more than half an inch in thickness. The other 
was somewhat smaller, but being plain bars without any artistic 
feature, they were not unfortunately secured by the Royal Irish 
Academy^ and consequbitly they passed into the hands of a 
goldsmith, who of course has long smee melted them down.^**®^ 

C*»o) [In thg year 1778 Qoyernor T. Pownall exhibited to the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London, two swords, and some other fragments, said to have been 
found in a bog at Cullen, in the county of Tipperary, on the lands of Lord 
AfiUdn* On the 10th of February, 1774, he read a paper on the subject, which 
was aiteri^ards published, illustrated by a plate, in yol. iii. (|k .6S8}„.iQi:.tho 
Archaeolo^ for 1775. So far as we can judge ftom ^wiBgS| the swb^S . 
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• U-SS;:. To return, however, to the golden bog of iQullen. It ie hot ^ 
menSmid ®^ all urireasonable to ‘assume that this bog was aQeientlj| ' a^ 

.^fiSnfln^ exhibited to the Society were not peculiar, being of one of the n«orf 
•.vjifte county bronze swords. The other object figured in the plate is a low conoTdal jdiso Of : 
of Tipperary* gpij about four inches in diameter at the base. The apex of thecKinotdis $ 
chased so as to form a small stellated ornament ; this is surrounded WxheT ' ' 
usual ridget like chasings which are found on .many Irish . gold ornami^ti. 
These ridges form a series of complete concentric circles near the apex^-but gs . 
they approach the base, the form being a conoid, and not a cone, they can ordy 
focnx segments of circles. Around the base, however, there is a bor^ of com- ^ 
plete circular ridges — the ridges being much larger than the centSre ones. On 
the inner side of this border is a zigzag ornament which presents the appear- 
ance of rays pointing towards the centre or apex. This ornamentation docs 
not go round the entire border, being wanting for about tiiirty degjfees of 
the circle at the shortest slant-height of the conoid, that is, where it is nearest 
the stellated apex. Its conoidal shape would seem to show that it could not 
have beeh the boss of a shield, which it otherwise resembles.. Governor 
Fownall thinks that it formed part of the gold plating of a wooden^ idol— this 
particular ornament being intended for the teat or nipple of the breast. The 
following is his account of the matter : 

“The fragment, which was said to be part of an image found at the same ^ 
time, is of a black wood, entirely covered and plated with thin gold, and seems 
to have been part of the breasts, the teat or nipple of which is radiated in ham- 
mered or chased work, in lines radiating from a centre, as is usual in the 
images of the sun ; and round the periphery, or setting on of the breast, there 
are like radiations in a specific number, with other linear ornaments. There 
is another fragment of the same kind of wood which seems to be a fragment 
of an Ammonian horn ; there are in it the golden studs or rivets by which it 
may be supposed to have been also plated with gold. The first account I had 
of this image was, that it was of an human form, with a lion*s face} then, that 
it was indeed biform, but of what sort not specified. I have since been in-^ 
formed that the image, whatever it was, was of a size sufficient to make a gate 
•post, to which use it was affixed". 

= It must be confessed that the evidence connecting the gold conoids with the 
image is not very satisfactory j for it appears by the report of the Rev. Mr. 
Armstrong, given by Governor Pownall, that the finding of the image occurred 
above sixty years before, and he found no one in the neighbourhood of 
Cullen who remembered anything about it. That some kind of carved wooden 
image was really found there, there appears to bo no reasonable doubt ; but 
^.whether it had golden nipples and was biformed, we have unfortunat^y no 
satisfactory evidence. 

! The report of the Rev. Mr. Armstong above alluded to, is a chronicle of the 
discoveries of gold ornaments, bronze weapons, etc., found in the same simdi 
bog near Cullen, between the years 1731 and 1763, made by a Mr, Nash, and * 
between the years I76O and 1773 by a Mr. Cleary. The golden azoles found 
consisted of two chased cups, bosses, pieces of tube, plates, and libbone; some 
of the former chased, gold wire, rings or ferrules, pommels of swords, the point- 
of a scabbard, pieces with the links of a chain attached, a number of ingots, a 
q;uantity of small bits or clippings, amounting in all to above six pounds. The 
bronze articles consisted of a bronze cauldron and a quadrangular vqssel, seven 
socketed spears five inches long with parts of. the wooden shafts j ^thirteen 
socketed spears ten inches long with handles of quartered ash six feet long ; two 
8wor.^s with pieces of gold attached to the rivets of the handle ;4si sword webb- 
ing 21b8. 60Z., having a piece of white metal, palledin the leport pewtef, Inwd 
in the bronze near the pommel; in this white metal was inlaid in copper, what 
are described Os resembling four figures of 1 ; a pieee of bronze tube-v Ahitteen . 
swuij^mach hacked and notched; and forty- three parts <tf<swordS'i|l. ' ^ 
and twenty'^nine of^^the point ends; three ingt^ wd^hii^'^ 
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^ wooded valley,, r^8(»ted to by * party; or parties, of gold smeb ’^la^ 

^ ters and sipiths, on account, perbaps, of its contiguity to a gold ^ 

mine, as well as the convenience of charcoal. . But indepen- 
dently of -these positive and assumed circumstances, there is 
extant a historical reference to this precise locality, which, I 
beiteye, identifies it with a family and a race of workers in the 
finer raetals. There was ancientW in this district a sm&ll ohiei- Cerdraighe, 
taincy called that is the territory of the goldsmiths ; toryonh?/ '' 

and thiffterjritory, as well as the tribe who owned and occupied SJaVcuiiS 
it, had received ’’the name from a man who bore it as his dis- 
tinctive title in right of his profession of a Cerd or goldsmith. 

The tribe of- the Cerdraighe were descended from Oilioll 
Oluifn^ the celebrated king of Munster, who died a.d. 234, and 
their pedigree is thus given in the Book of Leinster” r 
“ The pedigree of the Cerdraighe of Titlach Gossttf that is, 
they were named Cerdraighe because every man of them was roli^Aeof . 
a '^or goldsmith) for seven generations. gST 

Oilioll Oluim had a son whose name was Tigliemach^ who 
had a son Cerdraighe (or the king’s goldsmith), who had a 
son Cerd Beg (or the little, or young goldsmith), who had a son 
CerdaUy the still more diminutive goldsmith, who had a son 
Senach^ who had a son Temnen^ who had a son Lugaidh^ who 
had a son Carhan^ who had a son St. Mothemnioc^ who, being 
a holy priest and not married, the family in this line became 
. extinct in him ; and the race of goldsmiths must have ceased 
in his father Carhan^ who was the sixth generation firom 
Cerdraighe^ the first of the artists, and grandson of king Oilioll 
Oluim'' 


71bs.; a piece of about 11b. weight of what seemed to hare been the residue 
loft in the ladle after casting some article. 

The number of articles noticed in this report -must bear a very insignificant 
proportion to those actually found and silently disposed of by the peasantry- 
during the last century. Indeed O’Halloran states (^History of Ireland, 
ii., p. 92; Dublin, 1819) that a gold crown was found in this bog in 1744, 
which he saw himself, and which, he says, was ** like the close crowns of the 
eastern princes’*. From the liumber, as well as the variety of the articles, 
it seems ‘Cei^in, therefore, that gold and. bronze working must have been 
anciently, caxried on in the district. It would appear that nothing had been 
found* in cutting away the upper six feet of the peat, except the trunks of 
different kinds of trees, all of which, with the exception of those of the oak and 
fir, were rotten, and some horns, which from their size (they were said to be 
large enough to liave a circle of -about three feet in diameter described on each 
palm), may bare been those M the red deer. It was in the second cutting 
below six feet that the first otgects were discovered in 1781. The depth at 
which the article were found,, their number and character, and the interesting 
relatioh established in the text by^^rofessor O’Curry between this locality and 
the tribe .of the Qttrdraigh*^ invest the bog of Cullen with special interest.) 

Cep-p- mop pepfiup. tUo^erntfioc (.1. Cem- 
■opAige Bopr^i -1* Cep-o-opAige neii);'mAC q^pbdn, mAc tugeteA 

Anm«i*<!»Ap bis cefroA C46 pep T>ib co fliAc 
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According to genealogical compiltations, tlie years of the^ 
thii’iainiiy Seven, generations would be 210, to which if we add the years^ 
smfths is of Qilioll Oluim himself and his immediate son 7\^?iemachy tfie 
downtoSfca of Cerdraighe^ the last of the seven generations of artiste 

A.®. 500; would come down to the year 474, or say in round numbers td 
the year 500. And so we find that the trade and art of gold 
. .manufacture if not of gold smelting and mining, was carried 

on in this district, probably in this very spot,' during^the long 
period of 221 years. It is a singular fact that there still exists, 
some five miles to the west of Cullen, but in the county of 
Limerick, a well-known townland bearing the name of Baile 
na g-Ceardi or the town of the goldsmiths. I am, hoy^evej:, 
with great regret obliged to acknowledge that I have not* as' 
yet been able to discover the exact situation of Tulach Gossa^ 
the ancient patrimonial residence of the family, 
the eldest ^ But although this, the eldest, line of the family became ex- 
iji tlie person of St. Mothemnioc, say about the year 630, 
Sbwtmnioc, ^uitc Certain that the whole race had not become so, as 
ehrcaA.®. may be collected from an ancient Gaedhelic tract in my pos- 

’ session. This curious tract contains a more detailed account 

than the Book of Rights”, quoted in a former lecture, of the 
services rendered to the king of Cashel by several of the chief- 
taincies of the province of Munster, as well as of the particular 
territories which by ancient custom and privilege, supplied his 
court with certain officers. Thus, his doctors were furnished 
him by the .Bail Mughaidhe in Tipperary ; his harpers by the 
and other CoTcoiche in the county of Limeiick ; his Cerds, or gold and 
eSSfSTat a silversmiths, and his Umhaidhe^ or bronze- workers, from the 
periodl****^ (^^<7raighe; the steward of his milch-cows and dairies from 
the Boinraighe; his poets and scholars from the Muscraighe of 
Ormond ; and so on. 

The mine'll It is worth mentioning here, that the mineral district of Silver- 
sifSrmlnes J^i^cs, in ,the county of Tipperary, is only about twelve or fif- 
notftfffnm miles to the north of Cullen, and that the ancient mineraU 
Cullen. land of Mianus, now Mcanus in the county of Limeriojc, is only 

about the same distance to the west of that town. 

I cannot conceal the satisfaction I feel in being able to con- 
nect the discovery of gold in all conditions of smelting and 
manufacture in this place, with a race of workers in the same 
metal, resident on the very spot, or in some contiguous locality, 
whose ancestry, term of existence, and period of time, I have, 

I trust, established on such satisfactory grounds as be 
deemed sufficient for all the purposes of general history. ^ 

Ceix'o'OAiii, iriAc Ce|\'OAbicce , — H. 2. 18. foL 222. b«,lower conillt*l« 

• AiUVUbtoini. ‘ T 
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OJ the other names of a covering or ornament for ihe headf* 

%hich have come under my notice ih my readings among our ...yV • 
ancient manuscripts, I shall give only a very brief notice, set- 
ting them down m alphabetical order. These names are 
Barr; Cathbarr; Cmn Barr; Cleiime; and Eo-Barr, 

/ The At had the same simification as the present Ei^lish 
word ** hat”. The old Britirii name was the same as the (Sied- 
helic, and had thb same declei^ional forms, and, in my opinion, 
was boiiowed from it. This word At signifies simply an orna- 
mental case or covering ; and the authonty for the application 
of the name to an ornamental covering, or hat, for the head is 
found in the ancient elegy pronounced by the poet Ferceirtne 
on hh) prince and patron Curoi Mac JDavrS^ the king of West 
Munster. The poet, in enumerating the many gifts received 
by him from the bountiful deceased prince, counts ten Cleitims; 
and an ancient glossarist explains the Cleitme to have been a 
Righbharr or At^ that is, a king’s radiating helmet, or a hat. 

The word Cleitnie is also explained in a maxim of the Brehon 
Laws in this way: — 

“ Lattice precedes crest”, that is, says the ancient commenta- 
tor, ‘‘ I prefer that the lattice walls of the house be built before 
the Cleitme (or crest) ’ 

The Barr^ which enters into the compound words Cennbarr^ The Barr, 
Eoharr, and Ri^hharr^ signifies, like the Cleitme^ a radius or crest SXrf and 
compounded with cenn^ the head ; eo^ the top, and righ^ a king. 

When compounded with cath^ a battle, as in the word and name 
Cathbarr^ it signifies properly a battle cap or battle helmet, and 
not a mere ornamental crest, appendage, cap, or hat. 

Having now completed what I had to say about the personal 
ornaments of the people of ancient Erinn, it only remains to 
say a few words on their artificers. The Cerd or goldsmith The goid- 
was not included among the professors of the free and liberal JSylS/** 
arts in ancient Erinn, although he was entitled to some high , 

^ privileges. He belonged to me Baer Nemhidh^ or base profes- 
sors, that is, the higher class of artizans, of which we have a 
list in the Brehon Laws. Among these were the Saer or car- 
penter, the Gohha or blacksmith, the Umhaidhe the bronze 
worker, and the Cerd or smith, who worked in the precious 
metals. These several professions were considered to be base, 
because they performed the duties of their professions writh their 
hands or fists In connection with these higher artizans may other arti- 
also be mentioned the Rinnaidhey or engraver, and the Eraco- 

i***) [original: — ^t>o ct>i4ch cteiclie, .1, df ^emceccdi ti«m cW6 

i 6 cai|i in rfigi 00 <00114111 Aji 'onf, Atidf cteicme a ihuVIaiJ.— 21. 

23, a. a.] ' 
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xxiXf raidAgf or carver, the former of whom must have worked in con* 
junction with the Cerd and the Umhaidhe^ and the latter with 
the Saer, We also meet with the term Dualaighe^ that is a 
painter or hrushman, from dual a brush, or lock of hair, 
oreirfne, the The first (7srd, or worker in the precious metals, whose name 
has been handed down by tradition, is Creidne^ who takes his 
name from credh.^ which signifies the ore of copper, gold, silver, 
etc. This artist is mentioned in the oldest historical tract that 
we now possess, the battle of the southern Magh 'Tuireadh^ 
fought between the Firbolgs and the Tuatha De l)anann. The 
only reference to the exercise of this artist’s profession that I 
have met, however, is the statement, that he made rivets, of 
course of bronze, for the spears, and the ornamented hilts for the 
swords, used by his own people, the Tuatha D6 Danann^ in 
that famous battle. His scales, weights, and measures, are men- 
tioned in our ancient laws, and his decisions about metals and 
metallurgy have been acted upon in Brehon Law almost down 
to our own times. In the ancient manuscripts of the laws these 
decisions and other references are still known under the name 
of the Breiha Chreidne, or the judgments of Creidne. A very 
his death cuiious memorial of the death of this artist, and one eminently 
™poem’of calculated to determine with precision the nature of his profes- 
sion, is to be found in a poem, written by Flann of Monaster- 
boice, who died in the year of our Lord 1056,^*®’^ a beautiful 
copy of which is preserved in the Book of Leinster. In this 
poem, the learned writer gives us, from the most reliable sources 
extant in his early times, an account of the manner of the death 
of the most eminent of the Tuatha D6 Danann chiefs who 
formed the first colony, and survived the great battles of 
northern and southern Magh Tuireadh. This poem consists 
of thirty-six stanzas, of which the following is the tenth : 
thi8 poem ** Creidne was drowned — the cunning Cerd^ 

Sportotion Upon the wide sea of dangerous waters, 

of^toreigu Whilst bringing over golden ore 

Into Erinn out of Spain”.<“*^ 

This is indeed an important passage; and from it we may 
very fairly assume that in Creidne'^ time the gold mines of 
Erinn had not been discovered, or if discovered, at least not 
worked. It was not, in fact, until about two hundred years 
after this time that the monarch Tighernmaa^ of the Milesian 

[See for an account of him, Lect. viU., ante, voL L, p. 168. The poem i» 
mentioned at p. 160 of the same volume.] 
ca9<) [original ; — oc CAbA]\T: meni 6ip. 

■Ro bAitiex) C|\eit>tie in cejit) cAff *00 chum tiepenn a nefpAin. 

fop in tod muip hinxiAmnAf — H, 2. 18. f. 6. a.] 
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line, appears to have discovered the gold mines of Leinster, , 

which he is said to have worked, and of which he is recorded 
to have smelted the ore in the forests on the east side of the 
river Liffey, where he had the refined metal manufactured into 
cups, brooches, etc. This account of the metallurgical opera- The first 
• tions of Tighemmas is rendered much more interesting by the SSerof 
circumstance, that .the smelter of the ore, who was doubtless the Sf^wicWowf 
manufacturer of the precious cups and ornaments, is actually 
recorded to have been a native of the country of CualanUy that 
is, of the district which lies between the present towns of Bray 
and Wicklow. From this it would appear that the native 
artist had been acc[uainted with the existence of gold in his own 
territory, and with its manufacture into cups, brooches, etc., 
before Tighernmas; else that sagacious and warlike monarch 
would have selected not a native, but a foreigner, for a work 
requiring so much technical and artistic skill. 

It is not to be expected that we should find many references 
to such simple and every day affairs as the making of a Niamh- making of 
Jhand^ or the fashioning of a Mind, in the chronicles of such SSU no?"* 
remote times — chronicles, too, which must necessarily have 
come down to us only in scanty fragments. Yet we have some chronicle*; 
references to such things in times very remote from our own, 
and which, though sometimes exaggerated, are not the less 
valuable, as indicating the univers^ly fixed idea of native, 
and not foreign artists, being the designers and fabricators of evidence of » 
those splendid articles of which we possess so many specimens. 

As has been already shown, we find that Creidne was the first SrTre"©”** 
worker in the precious metals for the Tuatha D6 Danann. 

Next, we find luchaddn, a native of the beforementioned dis- tSe.’^ 
trict of Cttalann, in the county of Wicklow, smelting gold, as 
we have above stated, under king Tighernmas, and manufactu- 
ring the purified metal into cups, brooches, and, of course, other 
elegant articles. This, according to the chronology of the 
“ Annals of the Four Masters”, would be about fourteen hun- 
dred years B.c. , and in about two hundred years afterwards, we 
find a record that the monarch Muineamon ordered the petty 
kings and chiefs of Erinn to wear Muinches or collars of gold, 
around their necks. This monarch was succeeded by FaiU 
dearg-doid, that is “ Red-rings-on-hands”, a popular name given 
to him because he was the first to introduce amongst the Kings 
and chiefs of Erinn the wearing of rings of red gold on their 
fingers. 
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LECTURE XXX. 

[OeUT«reil lOth June. 1869.] 

(IX.) Of Music and Mdsicai. Instruments in ancient Ebimn. Anti- 
quity of the haip in Erinn. The first musical instrument mentioned in 
Gaedhelic writings is the Cruit^ or harp, of the Daghda^ a chief and druid of 
the Tuatha D€ Danann ; his curious invocation to his harp ; the three 
musical feats played upon it ; examination of the names of this harp ; the 
word Cotr, forming part of the name of the Daghda's harp, came down to 
modem times, as is shown by a poem of Keating on Tadgk O’Coffejr, his 
harper. The Daghda'a invocation to his harp further examined ; the three 
musical modes compared to the three seasons of the year in ancient Egypt j 
myth of the discovery of the lyre ; Dr. Burney on the three musical modes 
of the Greeks; the three Greek modes represented by the Irish three feats j 
conjectural completion of the text of the Daghda'a invocation ; what were 
the bellies and pipes of the Daghda'a harp ; ancient painting of a lyre at 
Portici, with a pipe or flute for cross-bar, mentioned by Dr. Bumey. Le- 
gend of the origin of the three feats, or modes of harp playing, from the 
Tain Bo Fraich; meaning of the name Uaithne in this legend. No mention 
of strings in the account of the Daghda'a harp, but they are mentioned in the 
tale of the Tdin Bo Fraich. Legend of Find Mac Cwnhailti Scathach and her 
magical harp; Scathach'a harp had three strings; no mention of music havinp^ 
been played at either of the battles of the northern or southern Magh Tutr- 
readh\ this proves the antiquity of those accounts. The DaghdcCa harp 
was quadrangular ; a Greek harp of the same forip represented in the hand 
of a Grecian Apollo at Rome ; example of Irish quadrangular harp on theca 
of an ancient missal. Dr. Ferguson on the antiquity and origin of music in 
Erinn; musical canon of the VVelsh regulated by Irish harpers about a.d. 
1100; his account of the theca above mentioned, and of figufes of the harp 
from ancient Irish monumental crosses which resembled the old Egyptian 
one; he thinks this resemblance supports the Irish traditions; Irish MSS. 
little studied twenty years ago, but since then they have been ; from this 
examination the author thinks the Firbolgs and Tuatha D€ Danann had 
nothing to do with Egypt, but that the Milesians had. Migration of the 
Tuatha D€ Danann from Greece ; the author does not believe they went 
into Scandinavia; he believes their cities of Falias, Gorias, etc., were in 
Germany ; they spoke German according to the Book of Lecan. The simi- 
larity of the harps on the monument of Orpheus at Fetau in Styria and on 
the theca of the Stowe MS. may point to Murrhart as the Murias of the 
Tuatha D€ Danann, 

The early cultivation of music and melody, and a special res- 
pect for the professors of the art, bespeak a peculiar civilization 
which implies no small degree of refinement of habit and of 
taste in a people. If there ever was a people gifted with a 
musical soul and sensibility in a higher degree than another, I 
would venture to assert that the Gaedhil of ancient Erinn were 
that people. 

In no country in Europe, at least I believe so, is the anti- 
quity and influence of the harp thrown so far back into the 
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darker regions of history as in Erinn. Our traditions are more xxx. 
distinct than those of the Greeks ; for, they give time and place, 
name and occasion. Ours is not the shadowy myth of Orpheus 
going to the realms of Pluto, and by his lyre softening the ob- 
.durate heart of the grim monarch of the infernal abodes. It 
possesses something much more of real life, and belongs more 
to definite history. It is, indeed, a remote tradition ; but, it is 
identified with a people and with persons whose history, though 
obscure and exaggerated, is still embodied in our oldest chron- 
icles, and has never departed from the memories of our living 
romances and popular traditions. And, from the very remotest 
period to which our oldest traditions with any degree of cir- 
cumstantiality refer, we find music, musical instruifl.ents, musi- 
cal performers, and the power and influence of music, spoken of. 

The first musical instrument to which we have any reference The first 
in our Gaedhelic writings, is the Cruit^ or harp ; and this refe- SJSJSn?' 
rence is found in the history of that mysterious people called [n^SJedh^io 
the Tuatha D4 Danann^ of whom so much has been said in writings 
the course of these lectures. The reference to which I allude 
is found in the ancient detailed account of the battle of the 
second, or northern Magh Tuireadh^ described in a former lec- 
ture; a battle which was gained by the Tuatha Dd Danann 
against those early piratical visitors of our shores, commonly 
called the Fomorians. This battle was fought, according to 
the “Annals of the Four Masters”, in the year of the world 
3330, or about eighteen hundred years before the Incarnation ; 
and it was fought at Magh Tuireadhy a place still well known, 
situated in the parish of Cill Mhic Trena^ barony of Tirerill 
{Tir Oiliolld)^ and county of Sligo.^*®*^ 

The Fomorians having been defeated with great slaughter, 
such of them as were still able, retreated from the field, under 
their surviving leader Breas, who had been captured, but ob- 
tained his liberty by a stratagem. The story proceeds in these 
words : — 

“ Lugh [the Tuatha DS Danann king] and the Daghda is the oru#<, 
[their great chief and druid] and Ogma [their bravest cham- the SgMa, 
pion] followed the Fomorians, because they had carried olF the 
Daghda'B harper, Uaithne was his name. They [the pursuers] Danaim; 
soon reached the banqueting house in which they [the Fomo- 
rian chiefs] Breasy the son of JElathan, and ElfiAhan^ the son 
of Delbath^ were and where they found the harp hanging upon 
the wall. This was the harp in which the music was spell-bound, 
so that it would not answer when called forth, until the Daghda 
evoked it, when he said what follows here down : 

See about this battle, Lect. xii., ante, vol. i. p. 249. 
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, “‘Come JJurdabla; come Cdircethairchuir ; come Samh; 
Son to'hli Gamh* [that is, come summer, come winter] from the 

harp; mouths of harps, and bellies and pmes. Two names now had 
the harp ; namely, Durdabla, and Cdircethairchuir, The harp 
came forth from the wall then, and killed nine persons [in ita pas- 
sage] ; and it came to the Daglida; and he played for them the 
three [musical] feats which give distinction to a harper, namely, 
the Suantraighe [which from its deep murmuring caused sleep] ; 
the Gmtraighe from its merriment caused laughter] ; and 

muBioiffeatB Goltraighe [which from its melting plaintiveness caused cry- 
pUyedupon i^^g]* He^laycd them the Goltraighe until their women cried 
played them the Gentraighe until their women, and 
youths burst into laughter. He played them the Suantraighe 
until the entire host mil asleep. It was through that sleep they 
[the three champions] escaped from those [the FomoriansJ who 
were de^rous to kill them^”.^*®®^ 


JuhS nSSw ^ luust confess that these names applied to the harp of the 
of the harp® great i>a^Ada, and the musical sounds which he evoked from it 
—evidently descriptive names, as they are — are among the most 
unmanageable phrases I have ever met. The first name applied 
here to the harp, Durdahla, can, by taking its component parts 
at their ordinary value, be analysed in this way : Durd, or dord, 
a murmur, and ahla^ the possessive case of ahally a sweet apple 
tree. The second name, Coircethaircuir, can be analysed in 
the same way: Coir, signifies arrangement, adjustment, and^e- 
thairchuir, compounded of cethair, lour, and cor, an angle, or 
rather a beak like the beak of an anvil, signifies quadrubeaked, 
or quadrangular ; so that the second name would simply signify 
the quadrubeaked or quadrangular harmonious instrument, 
cfefrcam The word C(^ir, as applied to the proper tuning or har- 
down to mo- monizing of a harp, or any musical instrument, came down to 
luy own early days ; and we have a good instance of its ap- 

poem of 

eating. [original ; — Loucnit a ti’oiAi’o X)ol,iiiX) ah ci\ox: A|YAH 

HA •p0H10|\A6 'OHO Lng ACAf AH ‘0A§- 1A|\Am, ACA-p TnA|\bAt> .1X. TnA|\; ACAy 

•OOU AgAf OgHIA A]\ [aH "OAg- TAHtllCC 'OOCurn AH ‘OAg^A ; ACAf He- 

’D A l\OHUCfA’D Leo, UaICHIH a A 1 HH 1 .] ‘pAIHHfe (?) A C|v6ad 1 AH11H1CnH\ 
■RofA$A*o ie|\tiHi A pteccei AHiboi eptnn^M ’ooib, . 1 . Shahc^ai^ ACAp* 
tifteAf niAC ebAeAH, ACAf ebA^IAH getlHCpVAl^, ACAf goliciXAlgl. SO- 
H1AC 'OebbAlt, 1f AHH boi 1H C|\OC pAIHH 50 Lbc|\Algl 'OOlb COHrotfA’D 

1H riAAlglD. inn IHCtHHCpiH A^l A He- AtHHA -OeAlN^dA. SejDAIHH genHCjlA- 
HAipc HA CeoLA C 0 HHA|\ 0 f 05 |VA 1 'Dfe- 'OOlb COHdbpOC AH1HA ACAf A 

rco^k CflAgAlflH COHOegAfC IHOAg-OA tHACf A1cb. SepAIHH SUAHCfAlJl ‘OOlb 
1H cAH Acbefc AHHfOfif . CAif ‘OAtif- coHCHibfe’o AH cfbuAi-b. If ’oefex^ 
'OAbbAO, CAIf COlfCeCAfdUlff, CAIf ’OienbACAf ACflHf fbAH HAI-Olb CIA 
Saw, cAif 5 aw (cAif iwbobc a) a wa -bAib a nroiH. — Battle of Magh 
beobA cfoc ACAf bobg Actjf buinne. Tuireadh, Haneian MSS. 6280, Bnt. 

HAiHw 'OHO bACAf fof AH cfuic Mug. f. 69. a. last line.] 
pn, ,1. T)«fX)AbbA ACAf coifcecliAif- 
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plicatioii in the beautiful verses of the Rev. Doctor Geoffrey 3 cmc. 
Keating, the historian, on his harper Tadhg C Cobthaigh^ or 
O’Ooffey. In this poem he commences by asking, who is it 
that plays the enchanting music that dispels all me ills that 
man .IS neir to; and he goes on to enumerate several of the 
celebrated musicians of ancient Erinn, for any of whom he might 
be mistaken; he then answers himself in the fiffh and sixth 
stanzas of the poem, which arenas follow: — 

“ It is not any one that I have here named, 

Of the necromantic Tuatha D6 Danann; 

Nor of any race from these hither, 

. That has struck the Cdir of the harp. 

** Tadhg OCohthaigh of beauteous form, — 

The chief beguiler of women. 

The intelligent concordance of all difficult tunes, 

The thrill of music and of harmony”.^*®^^ 

The term C6ir^ for tune, or being in tune, and Cornghadh, 
for putting in tune or order, appears to apply more properly to 
a wind instrument, as may be seen from “ O’Davoren’s Ancient 
Irish Glossary”, at the word — Indell ^ — to set or put in order, 
where he applies the word GUs to the tuning of the Cruit or 
harp ; and the word Cordighther^ to the tuning of the Cuisleanna^ 
or pipes/’®®^ 

But, to return to the account of the harp of the Daghda. Th^najrA- 
The two first names seem to symbolize the distinctive quaH- uon 
ties, and the mechanical formation of his wonderful harp ; but, 
in the remaining words of the address, he seems to invoke it in 
its varied musical character, when he says: — “ Come summer, 
come winter [from] the mouths of harps and bags and pipes”. 

It is difficult to understand these figurative invocations; but 
the difficulty of attempting an explanation of them is greatly 
increased by the circumstance that there seems to be a defect 
in this copy of the tract, the only one known to me ; for some- 
thing is left out between the word “ winter”, and the words— 

“ mouths of harps and bags and pipes”. It naturally occurs to 
ask — why it is, that the three seasons into which the year was 
formerly divided are not mentioned? — wW it is the summer 
and the winter only, leaving out the spring ? When first I saw 
(297) [original:— 

111 liAoin tieAd Aii\theAV Ann, Ct'icit' An 6 oice'OAi‘L 

■Oo clittACAib 'ooitT^e *06 "OAnAnn ; — MSS. Egerton, 1 11 , Brit. Mus., p. 
tlA o’n AW I'Ain it, 282, col. 2 .] ^ 

«A ■o’Aiwps c 6 ip nA eptnee. ^*®®> [original ; — Imoe'L'U, .i. 

***** nc ep:, m-oeLl. cpoc, cni-ptennAig cet> 

CA’dg 6 ColitAig cpnC dopc|\A, — .i. stfeArAigCep nA cpocA, ACAf co|\- 

"bpAnnAn bp^AgtA bAnncpoficA, Ai^Cep nA CtnfbennA.] 
tlAiCne i«it fpiCip 5^6 fuinn, 
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this passage, it occurred to me that there were two seasons left 
out by some mistake, the spring and the autumn ; but then, this 
numl^r would not agree with the three musical feats, which, it 
is stated, gave the digni^ of OUamh^ or doctor in music, to the 
professor of the harp. 1 found, however, that there was a veiy 
ancient authority for the three seasons of the year only being’ 
indicated or represented by three musical feats, corresponding 
to the Greek Modes. It is referred to in Burney’s General 
History of Music”. 

The three In Speaking of a celebrated benefactor of the ancient Egyp- 
SSde?iom. tians. Dr. Burney says that, “ He was the first who out of 
Sree arsons coarse and rude dialects of his time formed a regula^r lan- 
j^jje^yearin ^uagc, and appellatives to the most useful things ; he likewise 
Eg^t; invented the first characters or letters, and even regulated the 
harmony of* words and phrases ; he instituted several rites and 
ceremonies relative to the worship of the gods, and communi- 
cated to mankind the first principles of astronomy. He after- 
wards suggested to them, as amusements, wrestling and dancing, 
and invented the lyre, to which he gave three strings, in allu- 
sion to the seasons of the year; for these three strings, produ- 
cing three different sounds — the grave, the mean, and the acute, 
the grave answered to winter, the mean to spring, and the acute 
to summer. 

myth of the “ Among the various opinions”, continues Dr. Burney, “ of 

Swfyref”^ the Several ancient writers who have mentioned this circum- 
stance, and confined the invention to the Egyptian Mercury, 
that of Apollodorus is the most intelligible and probable;-— 

‘ The Nile’, says this writer, ‘ after having overflowed the whole 
country cf Egypt, when it returned within its natural bounds, 
left on the shore a great number of dead animals of various 
kinds, and among the rest a tortoise, the flesh of which being 
dried and wasted by the sun, nothing was left within the sheU 
but nerves and cartilages, and these being braced and contrac- 
ted by desiccation, were rendered sonorous. Mercuiy, in walk- 
ing along the banks of the Nile, happening to strike his foot 
against the shell of this tortoise, was so pleased with the sound 
it produced, that it suggested to him the first idea of a lyre, 
which he afterwards constructed in the form of a tortoise, and 
strung it with dried sinews of dead animals’ 
onthe three following observations also^®®®’ upon what 

he calls the three musical modes, which may, I think, be re- 
garded as explanatory of the three feats of music among the 
Gaedhil : — 

Burney’s General History of Music^ vol. i., p. 199. 

Ibid., p. 19t. 
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“ Herodotus, in tracing the genealogy of the Dorians, one of atrc. 
the most ancient people of Greece, makes them natWes of Egypt, 
and as the three musical modes of highest antiquity among the 
Greeks, are the Dorian, Phrygian, and Lydian, it is likely 
that the Egyptian colony which peopled the Dorian province, 
brought with them the music and instruments of their native 
country”. 

I have introduced these quotations here from Dr. Burney’s 
work, with the view of showing the probability that our three represented* 
ancient musical feats of sleeping, laughing, ana crying, are re- thrS^eatB? 
presented, after the Egyptian or Greek manner, by the grave, 
the mean, and the acute ; or winter, spring, and summer. And 
that, if so, there is one of them, the spring {Errach or Tmbolc), left 
out in our copy of the Daghda'a invocation of his harp. It is 
very evident indeed, that there is a defect here, because the pre- 
position a, from, is absent between Gamh^ or winter; and the 
words hedla Croty acaa Bolg^ acas that is, mouths of 

harps and bags and pipes, which immediately follow, and the 
precise connection of which, on account of this defect, cannot be 
insisted upon. 

If, then, this opinion be correct, the Daghda'a invocation conje^iirai 
would run in this way: covciQy Durdabla; come, Cdircethair-V^SQXe^os 
chuir; come, Samh (that is, summer) ; come, Gamh (that is, 
winter); come, Imbolc (that is, spring), from the mouths of 
harps and bags and pipes : and another fact comes here in aid 
of this reading ; for that the ancient Irish, at some remote period, 
did divide the year into the three seasons of Samh, summer, 

Gamhy winter, and Jmbolcy spring (omitting the FogUmhaVy or 
autumn), is quite evident from the fact, that Cormac Mac Cui- 
leannain and the other old glossarists, explain Samhairiy or No- 
vember eve, by Samhy summer, and fuin, the end ; that is, the 
end of Samhy or summer. That the year was also divided into 
four seasons at one time, and into but two at another time, will 
be seen from a chapter “ On the Division of the Year among the 
ancient Irish”, printed in the Introduction to the “ Book of 
Rights” (p. xlviii.), published by the Celtic Society in 1847. 

Another difficulty presents itself in this extraordinary address what were 
of the Daghda to his harp. What were the bellies or bags Sj pfpeJof 
(for the word bolgy in the original means either), and the pipes JJJ^®^***®* 
from which he calls forth the mysterious music? It is clear 
from the context, that there was but the one instrument pre- 
sent, the DaghdcHa own harp ; and it must therefore follow that 
these were parts of it, each contributing its share to the pro- 
duction of the music. We can easily understand the belly to 
mean the sound-board or box; but then, what was the pipe? 
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I must express my inability to answer this question. There 
is, however, a passage in Dr, Burney’s work which is worth 
mentioning in connection with it, though it contains only a hint 
of what might possibly account for the mention of the pipe or 
tube alluded to by the Daghda» ^ ^ 

“ In one of the ancient paintings at Portici”, says Dr. Burney, 



within the course of my inquiries has any example of such a 
junction occurred elsewhere”.^®^*^ 

This is indeed a very loose account for our purpose ; ou© that 
suggests nothing more than a vague hint : for we cannot learn 
from it anything of the precise form of the harp, or of the age 
and circumstances of the painting which Dr. Burney says he 
saw, nor to what period of antiquity his words “ ancient paint- 
ings” might be referred. It would, however, be truly a re- 
markable fact in relation to our present inquiry, if there be still 
extant an ancient classic painting of a harp suggesting so curious 
an explanation (as far as we can understand it) of our most 
ancient account of the Daghda's harp, as regards the union of 
the tube with that instrument, whatever the particular use of 
that tube might have been. It seems to me evident indeed, as 
I have already said, from the Daglida*^ calling forth the music 
of summer, winter, and spring, from the mouths of Cmity belly, 
and tube, that the latter did really contribute its own share to 
the sounds of the instrument; and hence, the very obscure 
words of our ancient text would receive some explanation, or 
at least some remarkable corroboration, if we are to depend 
upon the singular account of Dr. Burney. 

Legend of Let me, howevcj, return to the subject of the three feats of 
the three harp-music, to which 1 have suggested an analogy in the three 
modes of Crreck modes. Concerning the origin of these three feats, there 
harp-idaying is extant a very ancient and singularly wild legend. The story 
Qne Qf tjie preludes to the Tain Bo Chuailgne^ and is 
preserved under the name of Tain Bo Fraicht or the plunder 
of FraecliB cows. Of this Fraech I had occasion to speak in 
a former lecture, when describing some of the houses which 
formed part of the ancient palace of Cruachan^ in Connacht,^”*’ 
but I shall have to introduce him here again. 

‘ Fraech was the son of Fidhadh, and a chieftain of West 
Connacht. His mother’s name was Behinn) a name which 
literally signifies the melodious woman), one of the Tuatha BS 
Danann^ and sister to that lady Boand from whom the river 
^3® ) Ubi «u/}ra, vol. i., p. 498. See Lect. xix., a»te, vd. ii., p. 10. 


from the 
TAin Bo 
Fraieh. 
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Boyne {Boind) derives its name. This young chief, vre are 
told, confident in the splendour of his retmue and in his own 
beauty of figure, proposed to himself to solicit the hand in mar- 
riage of no less celebrated a beauty than the princess Findahar 
(or “ th.e fair-browed”), the daughter of Aitill and Medh, the 
king and queen of Connacht ; and being sumptuously supplied 
with an outfit and attendance from the rich resources of Tuath, 
BS Danann wealth, by his aunt the lady Boand^ he set out for 
the palace of Cruachan without any announcement of his in- 
tended visit. The description of his accoutrements is so rich 
that I am tempted to give it entire. 

The story proceeds to tell us that : — “ He went southwards 
to his mother\ sister, that is to Boand^ in the plain of Bregia; 
and she gave him fifty black-blue cloaks, whose colour was like 
the backs of cockchafers, each cloak had four blue ears [or lap- 
pets] ; and a brooch of red gold to each cloak She gave him 
besides fifty splendid white shirts with fastenings of gold ; and 
fifty shields of silver with borders of gold. She gave him a 
great hard spear, flaming like the canfle of a royal house, to 
place in the hand of each man of his party, and fifty rings of 
burnished gold upon each spear, all oi them set off with car- 
buncles, and their handles studded with precious stones. They 
would light up the plain the same as the glittering light of the 
sun. And she gave him fifty gold-hiltcd swords, and fifty soft- 
gray steeds, on which his men sat ; all with bridle-bits of gold, 
with a crescent of gold and bells of silver on the neck of each 
steed of them. And they had fifty crimson saddles, with pen- 
dants of silver thread, and with buckles of gold and silver, and 
with wonderful fastenings upon them (the steeds) ; and their 
riders had fifty horse-switches of Findruine^ with a crook of 
gold upon the head of each horse-switch, in their hands ; and 
they had besides, seven grayhounds in chains of silver, and a 
ball of gold upon (the chain) between each pair of them. 
They wore shoes of red bronze (Cred-Uma); and there was no 
colour which approached them that they did not reflect it. 
They had seven trumpeters among them, with trumpets of gold 
and silver, wearing many coloured raiments. Their hair was 
light golden; and they had splendid white shirts upon them. 
There were three buffoons preceding the party with silver-gilt 
coronets upon their heads, and each carried a shield with em- 
blematic carvings upon it ; and crested heads, and ribs of red 
bronze in the centres of these shields; and there were three 
harpers, each with the appearance of a king, both as to his 
dress, and his arms, and his steed” 

[original:— 'tui'o lApom yo’oep co pA|\ a liiAtAp et)on (co t)oin*o)co. 
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- Having arrived at Cruachan^ the party were hospitably re- 
ttfeorf i?of entertained for several days. One day after dinner, 

the thrw king Ailill spoke to Fraech, and requested that the harps should 
modes’of played for them ; and the story then tells us that: — 

“This was the condition of these [harps]. There werp harp- 
jwn Bo bags of the skins of otters about them, ornamented with coral, 
“**** {Partaing) with an ornamentation of gold and of silver over 
that, lined inside with snow-white roebuck skins; and these 
again overlaid with black-gray strips [of skin] ; and linen cloths, 
as white as the swan’s coat, wrapped around the strings. Harps 
of gold, and silver, and Findruine^ with figures of serpents, and 
birds, and grayhounds upon them. These figures were made 
of gold and of silver. Accordingly as the strings vibrated [these 
figures] ran around the men. They [the harpers] played for 
them then, until twelve men of AiliWs and Medb's household 
died of crying and emotion. Three comely men indeed were 
these [harper^, and sweet was the music which they played 
And they were the three sons of Uaithne [the harper] that 
were there These were, indeed the three illustrious men so 
much spoken of, namely — Goltraighey and Suantraighey and 
Gentraighe [that is literally — crying music, sleeping music, 
and laughing music]. These three now were three brothers. 
Boand from the hills was the mother of the three. And it was 
this kind of music that Uaithne [their father] pl^ed upon the 
Daghda's harp ; and, it was from it the three [sons] were named. 
At the time tnat the woman [their mother] was in labour, it was 
then he [the husband] played the harp. When then the woman 


iinbAi 1 triAij ACAi* AX>be|\c 

■orOjCAecA bpAC n-’oub50]Mn,ACAf bA 
cofiriAib A 'OAcIi wi -oiwiimni 
ce6o|\A OA1 •oubgLAfA )ro|\ cacIi b|\Ac; 
ACAf rnibecb t)epj;oi|\ La cAcb itj- 
bpAC CAecA LenA bAtigeb co cuaitj- 
witAib oi|\ oinipu ; aca^ cacca pciAC 
Ai^j-oiT)! commLib oip titnpu. Oen 
5A1 cpiiA-oAd mop 1 foibbficbip pig 
CAiti-oelt piJCAigi 1 tAim cAd fnp -oib; 
c<\ecA copA6c '01 op optAipcti im 5A6 
eipmiciu’oA -oo cnAppmocob 
rOAlb Atllf tllbl, ACAf ip T>o tecAib 
logmApAib imtjencAi [AiiAip iApn] A 
r»-tip'Otiipiiti, — no bAfCAip in fAifi-oi 
AmAib puicVinib gpene; ACAp caoca 
cbdi-oeo n-opouipn-o leo, ACAp caoca 
* gAbop m-bocgbAp po puixje; AcAp 
pebbce [beitge] 6ip ppm tnbi AcAp 
muibbino [mAebtAn-o ApgAic co cbui- 
cini oip] oip CO cbuicmm pop bpA- 
CAIT) CAcb ecVl tllb ; ACAp CAeCA cpAnT) 

[AcpAnn] copcpA CO pnAitib ApsAit) 


epcib, ACAp CO pibbAnAib oip ACApAn 
gAit), ACAp co cen'omibAibingAncAiD 
popAib impu ; ACAp caoca eclibApc 
pn-optnne co m-bAccAn optiA pop 
cint> CACA becbbAipci inA bAmAib ; 
ACAp pe 6 c mibdoin ipbAbpA-oAib Aip- 
510 , ACAp nbubl oip nop cAcb [mip 
cecb nAe] pbAbpA-o •oib. bpoccA cpe- 
’onniAe umpu; ACAp ni pAi bi x)At nA-o 
belt incib. S’efic copuAipe beo co 
copnAib op-bAib ACAp Aipj-oixiib, co 
necAiJib ibb'OAcbAchA timpu ; co 
mongAib opt>Aib pinbui-di popAib, co 
bencib ecpoCcAib nmpn. bACAp cpi 
•opuicb pemib co minoAib [Aipgi’oJ 
poTJiap pop A cenx>Aib ; pce^cb co 
pecbbAib con-ouAbAcliApop cAcb nAe; 
ACAp CO cipbAcbbAib inipu, ACAp co 
nepnAXiAib cpe*otimAe lAp nA' bAp 
[cAebAib] inA pciAcli bA'OAp popAib. 

CpiAp Cptncipe co n - egopc pig im ca6 
n-Ai icip ecAigib, ACAp Aptnu, AOAp 
eoobii.— -H. 2. 18. col. 649.J 
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was in her labour, it was crying and mourning with her in the 
intensity of her pains at the beginning. It was laughing and 
joy with her in the middle of them, at the pleasure of having 
brought forth two sons. It was repose and tranquillity with 
her on the birth of the last son after the weight of the labour ; 
and it Was on that account that each of them was named after 
a third part of the music. Boand then awoke from the repose. 
* Accept thou thy three sons, O passionate Uaithne'*^ said she, * in 
return for thy generosity; namely, crying music {Goltraighe) ; 
and laughing music {Geantraighe) ; and sleeping music {Suanr 
traighe); for men will [hereafter] die of hearing their ear-tuning 
if they go to play for Mtdh and Ailill [that is, when attuning 
their hdrps to their own ears]’ ”. 

“ These sons”, the story continues, “ were afterwards nursed 
until they were men, and they it was whom Fraech took with 
him on his visit to court the princess Findahar^ so that they 
played music at the desire of 

This passage is, as I have said, from one of the most ancient 
of the historic tales ; and I suppose I need hardly observe that 
it is by no moans to be taken literally. It is, in fact, but an 
early form of one of our most ancient myths or legends, ac- 
counting for the lost history of the invention of music, or 
its introduction into the country ; and, while on the one hand 
the words here used as proper names, are really words de- 
scriptive of the various kinds of music in which the most 


(304) [original : — If ATn\,Ait) >00 “bA- 
■OAf fi’oe ’ono. Cf ocbuitcc *00 cf 01c- 
nib -oobAf con tnnpn, conA n-mroen- 
Ain *00 pAf tAing, inroen Am ■oiof ACAf 
■o’Aifgex) fAif ptie AntiAf, biAn n-efo 
•oin ithpti Af-meoan ; foiAtbA •oub- 
clAfA imA metjonpoo ; ACAf bftne 
Un gibicef fUAn n-goip imnA coca. 
CfocA -01 6|\ ACAf Aif ge-o ACAf pn*o- 
fume, CO n-TaeboAib n-Acb|\Ac, ACAf 
6n ACAf mitdon pop Aib. *01 6f ACAf 
Aifget) HA’oebbApn; AmAib nogboi- 
foif nA CODA imfecbix>if im nA pfu 
imActiAifc nA 'oeAbbA pn. • Sen-oi-o 
OAib lAf Am CO n-ApoACAf -OA f*e|\ •oec 
•oo muincif -AibitbA, ACAf 1Hex)bA 
Iacao ACAf coinp. “bA cAin cfA in 
cfiAffA, ACAf bA bin-o An cebb -oo 
fonf AX) ; ACAf bAX>Af b-ecf 1 meic h- 
tlicnni Annpn. IpAX) c|\a fo in cfiAii 
Miffofic AfbofAf, e-bon ^obcfAigi, 
^cAf gencfAigi, ACAf SuAncfAigi. 
Cfi x>e|\bfAc1iAi|\ cf A in cfiAf fAi 
bepnx) [Doinx)'l A px)Aib a mA<rAi|\ 
fcpuf. AcAf If x)in cbeneobfA fe- 
PAinx) UAicbni cftnc in ‘OAgD^i ; ACAf 


If X)e Ainmnigcbof a cfiuf . In cAn 
fobAi An ben oc bAmnAX> if Anx) fo 
renx)fem in bfuic. OfAbAi lAfAm in- 
oeAn ocbomnAX) bA gob ACAf mAif g- 
bee bA 5111 |\e nA n ix»An icofAb. bA 
gen ACAf gAif 1 ACAf fAi bee Af mex)on, 
ex)on Af imchobcAin inx)A mAC x)o 
bfeicb. bA fUAn ACAf Aibgine AfA 
bfeicbe in mAc x>eit)inAc‘h, eiiAn a|\ 
Cfuime nA bfeicVn ; conAXJ Aini fo 
bAinmniget) cfiAf [cfiAn] in chiuib 
X)ib. "Oo xjufAig ^Afum inboAnx) Af 
An fUAn. Afpiim pfii obp x)0 cfi 
meic A UAicbni Affoimpn obp X)0 
t|\i mAccu A UAicbni bAn bnobA fo 
bicb pebe [pbe], e-bon ^obbep Aip, 
ACAf 5 eAnCf Algl, ACAf Sti Ancf Algl, Ap 
pejVAib fceo mnAib x>a CAex)fAX) bA 
tUeob ACAf Albibb At)bebAX> pf bA 

cbiiAf b-gbbfA x)oib. Aibcef in a 
meic peo cfA iAfftiiX)iti, comx)An 
mofA, ACAf conxJAic e cue ppAecb 
bAif x>o cocmofc pinx)Abi\Ac. cojVA- 
bAX)Af ocun penm bA onecbi n 
^ibibU.— H. 2. 16. col. 660.] 
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the origin of 
the three 
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harp-playing 
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XXX. ancient of musicians were practised, the very form of the myth 
itself proves how very ancient — how far before the farthest 
back commencement of the historic period, must have been the 
cultivation of an already regularly developed music in Erinn, 
at least among that superior race which preceded the Milesian 
colony. 

Meaning of The word Uaithne^ the name given as that of the Da^da^a 
SwSS.® harper, and father of the three musical sons, has three different 
significations in the ancient Gaedhelic language, namely, a post, 
or pillar, 'female parturition, and concord or harmony in poetry 
or music ; so that, if the name be symbolical at all, it must be 
in the last sense. 

It may be proper to pause here for a moment, and inquire 
what was the actual mechanical agency by which these three 
mechanical feats, or modes, or their wonderful effects, were pro- 
duced. 

No mention It may be remembered that in this allusion to the Daghda's 

thlSSJa’s own harp, the Durd-ahla^ there is no mention of any number 
they are* ^f strings, or of Strings at all, whilst in the description of the 
“entioncd^ harps of the three sons of Uaithne in the palace of Cruackan^ 
Bo Fraich. there is a clear reference to the strings, which not only pro- 
duced the music, but also by their vibrations set the serpents, 
birds, and grayhounds, with which the harps were adorned, in 
motion. Here, however, there is no allusion to the number of 
the strings, and we are therefore still at a loss on that head. 

The following curious story, taken from the old tract so often 
mentioned in the course of these lectures, called Agallamh na 
Seanorachy or the Dialogue of the Old Men, and which recounts 
a great many of the achievements and adventures of the cele- 
brated champion. Find Mac Cumhaill, seems to show that the 
earliest harp was a three stringed instrument. 

Legend of One day, we are told, that Find was hunting in that part of 
c*imhaiu, Erinn which is now known as the county of Donegal, attended 
only eight chosen companions from among his warriors, 
harp; Having sat down to take rest on the well-known mountain of 
Beamaa M6r^ his party started a huge wild boar, and sent their 
dogs after him; but the boar killed them all except Bran^ 
Find'^ own celebrated hound, which conquered and captured 
him. The boar, on being captured, screamed loudly and vio- 
lently, whereupon a man of giant size came forth as it were 
from the hill, and requested of Find that his hog should be 
set at^ liberty. The eight men attacked him, but he soon 
vanquished, and bound them in tight bonds. He then invited 
Find to his Sidh^ or enchanted mansion at Glenndeirgdmi an 
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invitation which Find and his friends gladly accepted. When 

they came to the door of the mansion, the giant struck the boar Legend or 
with his magical wand, and turned him into a young woman of 
great beauty. He then struck himself with the same wand, fSmiSS,* 
and restored himself to his natural size and beauty. The whole ; 
party then entered the mansion, where they were hospitably 
received, and sat down to a feast which had been ^ecially pre- 
pared for them, presided over by the host’s beautiful daughter, 
whose name was Scathach^ or “ the shadowy”. Find fell in love 
with this fair damsel, and asked her from her father in marriage. 

Her father, of course, assented ; and the champion and the fairy 
lady were forthwith united on the spot. Feasting and music 
continited until the hour of rest had arrived, when Find retired 
to the apartment assigned him, expecting to be soon followed 
by his bride. 

So far the story. The following passage from the original 
poem, in which the whole is told, appears to me to support the 
idea of a three-stringed harp ; and 1 translate it in full because 
in it such an instrument is described, possessing all the same 
wonderful gifts that distinguished the Daghda'^ own harp 

** The noble bed is prepared ; 

Find is the first to approach it ; 

Scathach asked before retiring, 

The loan of the musician’s harp. 

“ The household harp was one of three strings, 

Methinks it was a pleasant jewel; 

A string of iron, a string of noble bronze. 

And a string of entire silver. 

“ The names of the not heavy strings 

Were SuantorrgUs; GeantorrgUs the great ; 

Goltarrgles was the other string, 

Which sends all men to crying. 

“ If the pure Goiltearglh be played 
For the heavy hosts of the earth, 

The hosts of the world without delay 
Would all be sent to constant crying. 

“ If the merry GentorrgUs be played 

For the hosts of the earth, without heavy execution. 


( 306 ) [original : — 

ah lotn’OA ahh, 
CAOfccA piorm hia coiii'6Ai1 ; 
■Diai|\ Sj;AiA6 piit •oo ttiij, 
lAfAdc Ctvmce m Aii\yi'oi’6. 

Cptlic bAOl 1fC1$ A|\ C^AT), 
tlA^ liotH yA yu l6a|\|\ iy» x 
CdA-O •OlAyAHH, cetlt) *OtltVlA Atl, 
An ceAt)iiA TjAyccox) lomlAn. 


Antnorm ha ccdiit) HAy Cyom 
StJAHcoiy$b6y ; geAHCoiyJt^y olbj 
5o‘ttcAyi\5l.6y ah c6u'o oibe, 
CliHyyeAy cA6 Ay 6iAiiioiye. 

X)A yiHHceAy ah soibbceAy^b^y gbAH. 
■Oo fbHAjAlb CyOHlA AH CaItHHIH, 
Sboig AH •OOlbtliH rAH ■DotbA 
■Oo beie vile acc DioC ■CogyA. 
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They would all be laughing from it, 

From the hour of the one day to the same of the next. 

“ If the free Suantorrglh were flayed 
To the hosts of the wide universe, 

The men of the world, — ^great the wonder, — 

Would fall into a long sleep. 

“ The gifted maiden plays 

The slow sonorous SuantorrgUsf 
Until his heavy repose fell 

Upon the son of Muirin [Mndl the highly gifted. 

** To deep sleep, above all others, she sent 
Bran^ and the eight warriors, — 

Until the middle of the following day 
They continued in their deep sleep. 

“ When the sun had arisen over the woods, 

To them it was no mighty loss ; 

Where they found themselves was at Bearnas, 

Which showed their diminished power”. 

The date of this curious poem cannot be fixed with any 
precision, but, in its present condition, it may be very fairly 
ascribed to the early part of the twelfth century, though I am 
satisfied that it is many centuries older. The question of age 
of the composition itself, however, is of very little moment to 
us, since it is with the very curious tradition preserved in it our 
concern lies ; and the later the poem, the more curious would 
the existence of this clearly very remote tradition be. Accord- 
ing to it, the fabled Cruit of the magical mansion of Glenn- 
deirgdeis had three strings; whilst the additional information 
that of these strings one was of iron, another of bronze, and 
the third of silver, shows that all these materials were used for 
different harp strings before the time of the writer; while, 
even if his reference to them be taken as the work of the 
poet’s fancy, they may also be regarded as intended to repre- 
sent the grave, the middle, and the acute musical modes already 
spoken of. 

Farther on in this, and in the lecture that shall next follow 


■OAfeitmcicde AH 5eAtico|\p§‘t6f 5^-6 
■Oo rl-HA$ AH CAl/tnUlH gAH u|\oni 
■Oo Oei-oif ACC 5A|V|\e^e, 

On ci\aC ^AtiVioi^ 50 
•Oa feitiHcicde ah -i^AHCo^f f 
X)0 fVUA§tllb bcAtA HA Hlb^AOH, 
bothuiH, — hi6|\ ah mob, — 

■Oo beicc^f HA fio|\ doblAb. 
SeiHHIf AH IHgeAH fAbA* 

Ah rijAH ceA^gtbAf p6l^ ^HAbAd 
no tuic A toift'^tmt'^AiH 


THAC mtlK\|\He 50 hi 6|\ bn Alb. 

HA CCOlbfHAH CA|\ 6A6 
“bpAH,— 1 |’AH t:odCA|\ bcctAd, 

50 HICAbAH IaOI IHO^X AH HlOb 
TlobA'OA|\ HA ccoolAb. 

AH^IA 1 |\ 00 61^1* 5tMAH OftMOb, 

XJboibpoib Hio^x bAbbAL ahcioh ; 
Ahh nobAoo^v iHib6Ai\Htiif, 

5ei\ til J a beo a cmgetxHtif. 

— Ma No,^ R.I.A., p. 420 , bot] 
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it, the existence of an ancient three-stringed harp, or Timpafiy 
will receive much additional corroboration. 

To return to the account of the Daghdd's hagp in the story ^omention 
of the battle of the second, or northern Magh Tuireadh; that been 
harp which its master called from the wall where it hung by StYe^oYthe 
the names Uurdabla^ and Cdirceihairchuir^ and in playii^g 
upon which he is described as evoking music from the mouths Tuireaaiu, 
of harps, and bellies and pipes. > nion^ade'to 

I have already endeavoured to show that the bellies and Sie®acSm? 
pipes, which he invokes, were component parts of the same of them? 
harp ; but, should I be mistaken, and that the tube alluded to 
was an* independent instrument — in short a trumpet, then, in- 
deed, it will appear very strange that with these references to 
the possession of music and martial musical instruments by the 
Tuatha D4 Danann at the time, there is nevertheless no men- 
tion whatever made of music of any kind having been played 
preparatory to, or in either of the battles of the two Magh Tuir- 
eadhs; and further, that Lugli^ the great philosophical chief, 
who marshalled the Tuatha D4 Danann forces for the second 
battle, whilst he calls on the smith, the brazier, the carpenter, 
the hunters, the druids, the poets, etc., for their assistance in 
tlie coming battle (and, in doing so, is made to give an enu- 
meration, apparently, of all classes about to-be engaged in it), 
makes no mention whatever of any musician. 

This is an important fact, and speaks much for the very this prove* 
great antiquity of the original accounts of these primitive battles qiity?” 
of the Firbolgs, Fomorians, and Tuatha DS Danann; for, cer- 
tainly, if they had been historical romances of more modern 
times, full of the poetic embellishments of the Tdin Bo Chu- 
ailgne^ for example, and of other pieces even of this ancient 
class, there can be little doubt that in the enumeration of the 
professional parties mentioned by Lugh^ the military perfor- 
mers on tubes and horns would have been included.^^®®’ 

As far, then, as we can ascertain with any degree of proba- 
bility, the great Daghda invoked but the musical powers of his 
harp alone, excluding any idea of an independent musical tube, 
pipe, or trumpet ; and, consequently, if there was a pipe at all, 

It formed part of that harp, 

I have already endeavoured to show from one of the names The Dagh~ 
of the harp, that it was of a quadrubeaked or quadrangular 

rangnltir ; 

I may also add here that I have not found any mention of music or of 
musical instruments among the Firbolgs in what has come down to us of 
their history ; nor do I remember haring met atj instance of music having 
been played at any battle. 

VOL. II. 
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™c. form ; but it is curious, that, of the various forms of the harp 
and lyre taken from ancient Greek sculptures, and figured in 
ofMmeform first volume of Dr. Burney’s book, there is blit one. No. 8, 
on ancient plate V., of precisely a quadrangular form ; and this is a parallel* 
Moiptares Qgram with six strings, as represented in the hand of a Grecian 
Apollo, in the Capitoline Museum at Rome. This figure is an 
oblong square, with a sounding chamber, or belly, and some- 
what resembles the high back of an old-fashioned chair. It is 
clumsy* looking in design, and apparently coarse in its mechani- 
. cal details, considerably inferior to what we should be inclined 
to figure in our minds as consistent with the artistic skill of 
the Tuaiha D6 Danann. These were themselves undoubtedly 
Greeks by education, if not by remote race, but they, dr some 
others of our earliest colonists, have left in Erinn specimens of 
mechanical art in metals — the only material that could live to 
our times — which are not, I believe, excelled by anything of 
their kind that antiquarian researches have discovered in either 
Greece or Rome. It may be then that the Tuaiha DS Danann 
quadrangular harp, if not exactly the same, had been modelled, 
and, perhaps, improved upon the early Egypto-Grecian harp, 
example of Ono curious example, at least, of the quadrangular harp of 
rangQ^ar ancient Erinn is still extant in a carving on the shrine, or theca^ 
ofSaSSent aucient missal of the Irish Church, now unhappily, in the 
misaaL possession of Lord Ashbumham, in England. But, as the de- 
scription of this figure, as well as other important points in the 
history of our ancient musical instruments, are so ably treated 
in a “ Dissertation on the Antiquity of the Harp and Bagpipe 
in Ireland”, written by my learned and accomplished friend, 
Samuel Ferguson, Esq., and published in Bunting’s “ Ancient 
Music of Ireland”,^*®^^ I shall quote the passage, in preference 
to anything I could myself say on the subject. 

Mr. Ferguson Mr. Ferguson, after discussing the description of the music 
quUy and ' of Ireland written by Giraldus Cambrensis about the year 1180, 
m^usic In continues his argument as follows : — 

Erinn ; < * Assum ing, then , that the Irish , in the latter end of the twelfth 

century, possessed an instrument fit for the performance of such 
harp airs as were then known, with their appropriate basses, we 
come next to inquire how long had they possessed it. For, as 
Guido of Arezzo, the inventor, or at least revivor of counter- 
point among the Italians, lived somewhat more than a century 
before that time, a suspicion reasonably arises, that they may have 
had their acquaintance with their improved style and method of 
playing from continental instruction. In answering the ques- 
tion proposed, and clearing away the preliminary objections, we 
(«o?) Dublin, Hodges and Smith, 1840, p. 46, 
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draw our first assistoce from the evidence of the WelsL They, . 
as is well Jcnown, had their musical canon regulated by Irish miwicai 
harpers about a.d. 1100. This they would hardly have sub- wSshr^go® 
mitted to had they not considered their instructors the greater jrfJh h«pers 
proficients in the art ; and yet the Welsh had before this time a.». 
been noted for singing and performing in concert. But it may 
be objected by that numerous class, who would refer every- 
thing creditable among the ancient Irish to a Danish origm 
(conTounding the Danes of the middle ages with the Tuath de 
Danans of tradition), that they were Danish-Irish to whom 
Griffith ap Conan referred for these instructions, namely, to 
Aulaf, king of Dublin, the son of Sitrick ; and that, of the har- 
pers s6nt by the Hiberno-Danish monarch, one only, Mathuloch 
Gwyddell, is mentioned as Irish, while the chief musician, Olar 
Gerdawwr, is manifestly one of the Ostmen. To this it may 
be answered, that there is no trace of northern phraseology in 
the Irish or Welsh musical nomenclature, but that, on the con- 
trary, much, if not all, even of the Welsh vocabi^^ary is pure 
Irish. Farther, that the harp, known from time immemorial 
to the Irish as Cruit and Clairseachf has never borne its Teu- 
tonic designation of Ilearpa in any other of the languages of 
the united kingdom than the English ; and finally, that these 
musical congresses, so far from being confined to the Danes of 
Dublin, were customary among the native Irish ; for, not to 
dwell on similar assemblies at an earlier period, we find, that, 
at a meeting, identical in its character and objects, held before 
an Irish petty king, at Glendaloch, immediately after the one 
in question, the regulations of the Welsh synod were con- 
firmed”.^®®®^ 

“ But, fortunately, the question rests on evidence of a more nr. rergu- 
tangible nature than mere historical statement. Two monu- 5? the“Sf 
ments, one of the eleventh, and the other of a much earlier 
century, are now to be submitted, on which we have authentic 
contemporaneous delineations of the Irish harp executed by 
Irish artists. 

“ The first is the ornamental cover, or ‘ theca’ of an Irish 
manuscript, containing, among other writings, a liturgy of the 
seventh century, now preserved at Stowe, in the library of the 
Duke of Buckingham, and elaborately described by Doctor 
Charles O’Oonor in his catalogue of the MSS. of this magni- 
ficent collection.^®®®^ The age of the ornamental cover is ascer- 
tained by the inscriptions remaining on it, from which it ap- 
pears to have been made by Donnchadh G'Tagan^ an artificer 

(3081 Welsh Archaeology, vol. iii. p. 625. 

(309; Yoi, i., Appen. i. 

15 B 
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XX3C. of the Irish monaatery of Clonmacnoise, for Donnchadhy the son 
of Brian ^Boronihd\^ King of Ireland, and for Maccraith O’Donn- 
chadh, king of Cashel, during the lifetimes and reign of the for- 
mer, and, probably, during me lifetime of the latter also. But 
it is stated in the Annals of Tighearnach that Donnchadh was 
expelled from the sovereignty in the year 1064, and died the 
year. after, and that Maccraith y king of Cashel, died in 1052. 
The ‘ theca’ must therefore have been executed prior at least to 
the year 1064. Now, among the ornaments of this cover are 
five delineations of the harp of that period, containing, however, 
two pairs of duplicates, fac similes of which are given at the 
end of the second volume of O’Connor’s ‘ Rerum Ilibernicarum 
Scriptores Veter 68% yrhence the subjoined engravings have been 
accurately copied. 

“ The first, probably owing to the minuteness of the scale on 
which it is engraved on the silver plate of the thecUy is unsatis- 
factory as to the shape of the instrument, which appears not of 
a triangular, but of a quadrangular form, and is represented 
with only two strings, the latter feature being, however, a 
manifest defect in the drawing. It is nevertheless valuable, as 
showing that the mode of holding and playing on the instru- 
ment had altered in nothing from the practice of the eleventh 
century, at the time when the MS. of Cambrensis, already 
alluded to, was illustrated.^®*®^ 

“ The harps in the second ornament are represented on a 
large scale, but still not sufficiently so to enable the artist to 
show more than four or five strings on each. This piece of 
early Irish art, which combines embossing, enamelling, jewel- 
ing, and engraving, is thus described by Doctor O’Conor : * Of 
the three central ornaments (i.e. of each marginal side) two are 
plates of silver ; the third is the brazen image of a man dressed 
in a tunica, tightly fitted to his body, girdled round the waist, 
and reaching to the knees. The legs and feet are bare ; the 
hands and arms are also bare, and are extended round two 
harps, which support the arms on either side. The heads of 
the harps resemble in shape a small cornu ammonis of blue 
enamelled glass, and in the breast of the figure a small square 
hole is filled with a garnet’. 

and of figures “The instrument”, Mr. Ferguson continues, “ submitted to 
from imeient the reader from the other monument above referred to, is evi- 
Sifntii dently of a much older date. The musical inquirer and general 
sem5in”oid cannot fail to regard it with interest : for it is the first 

Egyptian Specimen of a harp without a fore pillar that has hitherto been 
found out of Egypt; and, but for the recent confirmation of 

(310) The harp alluded to here is a triangular one. See “ p 37 of the Introd.” 
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Bruce’s testimony with regard to its Egyptian prototype, might ^cxx. 
perhaps be received with equal incredulity ; for, to the original 
difficulty of supposing such an instrument capable of supporting 
the tension of its strings, is now added the startling presumption 
that the Irish have had their harp originally out of Egypt. 

[The drawing follows here.] The drawing is taken from one 
of the ornamental compartments of a sculptured cross, at the 
old church of Ullard, in the county of Kilkenny. From the 
style of the workmanship, as well as from the worn condition 
of the cross, it seems older than the similar monument at 
Monasterboice, which is known to have been set up before the 
year ^0. The sculpture is rude ; the circular rim which binds 
the arms of the cross together is not pierced in the quadrants ; 
and many of the figures originally represented in relievo are 
now wholly abraded. It is difficult to determine whether the 
number of strings represented is six or seven ; but, as has been 
already remarked, accuracy in this respect cannot be expected 
either in sculptures or in many picturesque drawings* One hand 
only of the performer is shown, it probably being beyond the 
art of the sculptor to exhibit the other ; and this, which is the 
right hand, is stretched, as in all the preceding examples, towards 
the longer strings of the instrument. The harp is also held on 
the knee as in the other instances ; the only difference between 
the sculpture here and the first engraving on the theca of the 
Stowe MS., being, that the Ullard harp to all , appearance has 
no front arm or pillar. In both cases the musician is naked ; 
and yet both are associated with representations of churchmen 
and others in rich dresses ; but it will be recollected that, in the 
hands of the figure in the ornamented tunic on the theca, there 
are represented harps of a perfect form ; while that played by 
the naked musician 'in the adjoining compartment, is very nude 
in structure, and strongly resembles the Ullard instrument. 

Hence, we must by no means receive the latter as conclusive 
evidence that, at the time of its being sculptured, there was no 
other description of harp in use”. 

Mr. Ferguson continues further his learned discussion on the he thinks 
harp, and its progress to perfection, from its first fabulous in- 
vention by the Egyptian Mercury from the shell of a dead tor- fStridi- 
toise, as we have seen already, first the feeble bow or three- tions. 
sided, to the four-sided, and from that to the triangular form. 

And from these circumstances the learned writer urges the pro- 
bable truth of our ancient “ bardic traditions” of the progress of 
the early colonists of Ireland from Egypt through Scythia ; and 
he then continues as follows :: — 

“ There can be no question of the fact, that at a very early 
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XXX. period, a strong tide of civilization flowed into the east of 
Europe from the Nile, and thence spread northward and west- 
ward ; and there are many grounds, extrinsic to this inquiry, 
on which it appears that a strong argument ma}^ be raised for 
intimate international relations between the original inhabi- 
tants of these islands and the ancient occupants of the east ot 
Europe. If the various points of resemblance and even industry, 
on which such an argument might be rested, were advanced, 
it would probably appear something more than a coincidence, 
that in a monument erected at Petau, in Styria, during the life- 
time of the emperor Aurelius, the Thracian Orpheus should be 
represented performing on an instrument in all respects resemb- 
ling that on the theca of the Stowe being in fact, what 

has just been surmised to be the Egyptian harp in a transition 
state, after it had received its forearm, and before it had ac- 
quired its perfect triangular form by the incorporation of the 
sounding chamber with the other upright” [here the figure is 
introduced]. 

It may be thought that I have quoted too copiously from 
Mr. Ferguson’s essay ; and that his arguments may have little 
to do with the bare accumulation of facts practically recorded, 
as they stand in our ancient chronicles, which was all that I 
ever proposed to myself here to make. But, although much of 
what he states in the able paper from which I quote has been 
known to us through other channels, yet I feel it due to him, 
as well as to my desire to strengthen my own opinions by the 
coincidence of his, to select his work especially for reference in 
this place. 

litSe Studied ^^en SO recently as twenty years ago, when Dr. Petrie wrote 
twenty years his essay on the harp, improperly called Brian JSoromha'B harp, 
Jfnce^thcn the muscum of Trinity College, Dublin, the magnin- 

cent remains of ancient historical writings in our native tongue 
had been but little studied or examined. And those who did 
pretend to examine them never could find in them any thin^ 
that was of real value to true historical and antiquarian investi- 
gation. Within that time, however, these venerable records 
have undergone considerable examination ; close readings have 
suggested and sustained new views and ideas, confirmed some 
old traditionary assertions, and are now opening up the true 
paths by which alone we can hope to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the origin, history, and vestiges of the people 
whose history our records profess to be. 

I cannot, however, consistently with what I have read in 
these our ancient records, assent to the idea that the more pri- 
<3»>; Montfaucon^ vi. p. 262. 
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mitive colonists of Erinn, such as the Firbolgs and Tuatha D4 
Vanann, came indirectly from, or had any connection whatever from this 
with, the land of Egypt. The Milesians, I believe, had ; but I tSTitSor “ 
am not at present concerned with that famous colony. 

All our ancient traditions and writings are collected and chro- 
hologically set down in what is called the “ Book of Conquests had nothing 
or Invasions” ; and the account there preserved is just this : we Egypt.'bS 
are told that the lady Ceasar came to this island “ from Pales- 
tine before the Flood” (whatever that may mean) ; that Par- had. 
thalon came out of Migdonia in Greece, some three hundred 
years after the flood ; that after the destruction of Parihalon's 
people, Nemidh and his people came from the same country, or 
at least from that part of Scythia which our Gaedhelic writers 
say had been peopled by a Greek colony. That the Nemidians 
again, after a considerable time, were overpowered by the sea- 
robbers called Fomorians, and fled from the country in three 
parties ; that one of these parties settled on the nearest coasc of 
Britain, chiefly in the present island of Anglesea ; that another 
of them went back to Greece, or at least to Thrace, which was 
then part of Greece, or subject to it; and that the third party 
settled in what are called the islands in the north of Greece. 

And we are told that this latter party were the people who 
afterwards took, or received, the name of Tuatha 1)6 Vanann; 
a name said by some of our ancient etymologists to signify the 
'people of the deities of science, because they venerated their 
professors of the social and occult sciences as deities. 

These Tuatha D6 Danann are said to have inhabited that part 
of Greece in which the famous city of Athens was situated ; and Di Dmann 
this territory having been invaded by a fleet from Syria, they from Greece; 
are stated to have exercised their druidical powers in favour of 
their own friends successfully for some time ; but their spells 
having become counteracted by a Syrian druid, they fled from 
Greece northwards and westwards (into Germany), and over 
the north of Europe (into Denmark, Sweden, and Norway), 
and on their way they are recorded to have established them- 
selves and to have brought their arts into the four cities of Pa- 
liasy GoriaSy Finiasy and Murias — those arts which they after- 
wards brought into Erinn. 

This is the common account of their travels, as may be seen the author 
reported in Keating and O’Flaherty, but not in older chronicles, ucvl they *’ 
I am inclined to dissent from tliis account of the Tuatha D6 s^nVa.*° 
Dananuy as far as regards their having passed into Norway and 
Sweden. I think there is no good reason to believe that they 
ever inhabited these countries. As far as I am aware, no city 
is known to have existed in any one of these countries whose 
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> name resembles in any way any of the names of the four cities 
he believes mentioned above. Not so, however, with Germany. I am 
^ certain that every one will at once perceive the close affinity, if 
were'to gm-^ not indeed complete identity, of Falias, and Westphalia ; Goriaa 
“*“yi and Goritia, or Gortz; Finias and Vienna, or Pinneburg; 

Murias and Murrhart, all names of cities in Germany. And’, 
without burthening this discussion with a collation of Tuaiha 
De Danann and German personal names, I have still a very 
strong argument to adduce in favour of my opinion. It is this, 
wie^pohe In a short artielc preserved in the Book of Lecan on the lan- 
cordTng to*** guages spoken by the different colonists who invaded ancient 
Si® Erinn, we are told that German was the language of the 'J^uatha 

DS IJanann, and that they spoke Latin, Greek, and Gaedhelic 
i;oo.^®**^ Now, it is quite certain that the old Gaedhelic writers 
would not confound the German with the Swedish or Norse 
languages; and, that therefore, whoever wrote this very old 
article nad no idea that the Tuatlia De Danann had ever been 
in these countries, or taught their arts and sciences in them. 

I have gone into this, I fear, too long digression, for the pur- 
pose of endeavouring to show some remote reason for the quad- 
rangular form of the Tuaiha De Danann harp, 

Thesimiia- You will remember that it has been already stated in the 
harp?on‘tho quotation from Mr. Ferguson’s essay on the harp, that, in a 
S o“phl55 monument erected at Petau in Styria, during the life of the 
sty^ia^an? Giuperor Aurclius, the Thracian Orpheus is represented per- 
ou the theca forming on an instrument in all respects resembling the quad- 
i*angular harp on the theca of the Stowe MS. Now, Petau, 
rwatta Di "where this monument stands, is an ancient town of Styria, on 
Danann the rivcr Drave, 35 miles north-east of Cilly, and 109 south of 

urtas. Vienna. And it is, indeed, a singular coincidence that the river 

Muer, upon which the town of Murrhart, already mentioned, i& 
situated, and from which it takes its name, is only about six- 
teen miles east from the town of Petau. And if we could sup- 
pose that the present German town of Murrhart, or any other 
town on the river Muer, and taking its name from it, could be 

(3»2) [eb^AA ‘oo cbeAf Aip, ACAf Hebrew [was, the language] of Ce<i- 

■oo pAiAiAcbAbAn ; 5|vec aca)' ‘tAmen sar, and Greek of Parthedon ; preek 
Ia tlemex) con a Tntiince]\ ; Stacc Ac<\r and Latin of Nemed and of his people ; 
bAToen ACA]- bpecnAif ac peApAib Greek and Latin and British of the 
"bobc, ACAf beLgAit) ACM 1 nCpeun ; Pirbolgs, and who also had the Belgic 
ACAf 5e^mAin ac CuAchAib *00 “Oa- in !^reland ; an4 German of thj* Tua- 
nArro ; bAi-ocn ACAf Speg ACAf Jai- tha D€ Danann j who also lAtin, 
•oebs beo ■poY'. 5Aix>eb5 ACAf bAiuen and Greek and Gaedhelic ; Gaedhelic 
bA mACAib mibeA'o — Book of Lecan, and Latin of the sons of Milesius. 
fol. 229, b. col. 1. hot.] 

A similar account is preserved in a poem in the Book of Lismore (O’Curry's 
ccjp^, U. 1. A., foi. 160, b. a. mid.] 
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the Itncient city of Murias, one of those into which the Tuatha 
DS Danann brought their arts, then indeed, notwithstanding a The simiia- 
wide distance in chronology, we might fairly enough imagine harp?on*the 
whence the quadrangular harp of the great Daghda came, and S'orphJ!! 
why the Thracian harp, which would appear to have been its 
prototype, appears on the Styrian monument. ' * o/the theca 

It must be admitted that the chronological difference between 
the arrival of the Tuatha Di Danann in Ireland, and the erec* 
tion of the Styrian monument', which took place in the third 
century of the Christian era, is very great, being more than ^ 
fifteen hundred years, according to the chronology of the Annals 
of the Four Masters. But even so, we have no reason to think 
that ancient manners and customs did not, with little change, 
cover great spaces of time in various parts of the world, perhaps 
peculiarly situated and inhabited by people of peculiar disposi- 
tions. We know that at this day there is a traditional music 
preserved among the gypsies of Hungary, quite distinct in cha- 
racter from, and uninfluenced by, the more cultivated music of 
surrounding nations. We know that Thrace, where the quad- 
rangular harp is believed to have been in early use, was part of 
that Greece in which the Tuatha DS Danann cultivated and 


taught their arts and sciences ; and if we compare the time which 
may have elapsed between the time of the invention of the 
quadrangular harp in Egypt, and of its being adopted in Greece 
by the Tuatha D6 Danann^ with the time which elapsed in Ire- 
land between the battle of Magh Tuireadh, where the harp is 
first mentioned, and the time of Donogh^ the son of Brian 


Boromha^ in whose reign, about the year 1060, the square harp 
was put on the theca or shrine of the Stowe MS., we will plainly 
see that notwithstanding the probable improvements and changes 
of time, old forms and old customs must have prevailed in Ire- 
land at least for over two thousand years. To carry this dis- 
cussion out to its legitimate conclusions, however, would require 
much more time, and I may say much greater abilities, than I 
can to it J if I i’^ve by no inconsiderable expense of 
research and thought succeeded in presenting this interesting, 
and indeed most important, subject in a new point of view, I 
am quite content with having plucked a few green leaves from 
this new tree of knowledge, leaving to more competent and 
successful investigators to pluck the ripe fruit of success, which 
certainly awaits the hand of the honest and industrious inquirer 
in this' oiflSlcult^fiAd devious path. 


m 
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(IX.) Op Music and MusicaI. Tnstrumbnts (continued). Legendary origin 
of the Harp according to the tale of Imtheacht na Trom Dhaimhe^ or the “ Ad- 
' ventures of the Great Bardic Company" ; Seanchan's visit to Guaire ; inter- 
* view of Marbhan, Guaire*» brother, with Seanchan ; Marbhari'H legend of Cuil 
and Canoclach Mhdr and the invention of the Harp ; his legend of the inven- 
tion of verse ; his legend concerning the Timpan ; the strand of Camas not 
identided. Signification of the word Cruit. The Irish Timpan was a Stringed 
instrument. Another etymology for Cruit; Isidore not the authority for this 
explanation. Reference to the Cruit in the early history of the Milesians. 
JEimher and JEreamhon cast lots for a poet and harper. Skill in music one of 
the gifts of the JSberian or southern race of Erinn. Mention of the Cruit in 
the historical tale of Orgain Dindrighe or the * ‘ destruction of Dindrigk’*, 
First occurrence of the word Ceis in this tale ; it occurs again in connection 
with the assembly of Drom Ceaty a.d. 573 ; A.idbsi or Corns Crondin men- 
tioned in connection with poems in praise of St. Colum CillSy sung at this 
assembly; meaning of the word Aidbsi; the author heard the Crondn or 
throat accompaniment to dirges ; origin of the word “ crone”,* the Irish Aidbsi 
known in Scotland as Cepdg ; the word Cepdg known in Ireland also, as 
shown by a poem on the death of Athairne. The assembly of Drorn Ceat 
continued ; Dalian Forgaill's elegy on St. Colum Cille ; the word Ceis occurs 
in this poem also ; Ceis here represents a part of the harp, as shown by a 
scholium in Leahhar na h^Uidhre ; antiquity of the tale of the “ Destruction 
of Dindrigli' proved by this scholium ; the word Ceis glossed in all ancient 
copies of the elegy on St. Colum Cille ; scholium on the same poem in the MS. 
H. 2. 16. T.C.D. ; gloss on the poem in Liber Hymnorum ; parts of the harp 
surmised to have been the Ceisy — the Cobluighe or “sisters", and the Leilh- 
rind; Leithrindor half harmony, and Rind or faW harmony ; difficulty of de- 
termining what Ceis was ; it was not a part of the harp ; summary of the 
views of the commentators as to the meaning of Ceis, Fourth reference to 
the word Ceis in an ancient tale in Leabhar na h- Uidhre. Fifth reference 
to Ceis in another ancient poem. Coiry another term for harmony, synony- 
mous with Ceis; the author concludes that Ceis meant either liarmony, or 
the mode of playing with a bass. The word Glds mentioned in the scholium 
in H. 2. 16. is still a living word ; the Crann Gleasta mentioned in a poem 
of the eighteenth century ; this poem contains the names of the principal 
parts of the harp ; the names of the different classes of strings are only to bo 
found in the scholium in the Leabhar na h-Uidhre to the elegy A St. 
Colum Cille. 

So far, I have endeavoured to throw some light on the remote 
origin and the practical use of the Irish lyre ; a light, if it be 
such, drawn, I must acknowledge, as much from inierencea and 
probabilities, as from actual historical statements. But the ancient 
Gaedhelic literature is not entirely silent on the origin of the 
harp, any more than that of Greece ; and the" similarity of the 
two legends is so striking, that I must briefly narrate ours here. 
Of the ancient tale called Imtheacht na Trom Dhaimhe, or the 
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Adventures of the Ghreat Bardic Company, I gave a shpjt, but ^cxaci. 
rather free sketch in a former lecture/®’*^ At the risk of repeat- Legendwy ' 
ing something of what I said on that occasion, I must here again 
preface the portion of that tale which bears upon my present 
subiect by a few observations-sufficient to introduce the person- 
ages of the tale upon the scene. Great com- 

On the death, in the year 592, ofjjm poet Dalian Forgaill, 
the celebrated panegyrist of St. ColU^rCillet and chief poet of 
Erinn, the vacant OllamK^ mantle and chair were by the unani- 
mous voice of the profession, conferred on the young poet Sean^ 
chan. 

It was the custom in those hospitable days, when a new chief- 
poet Ollamh of Erinn succeeded to the vacant place, that he 
selected, as a matter of high distinction, either the monarch of 
Erinn, at or near Tara, or some provincial king at his provincial 
court, to honour with his first visit. This pleasant custom Seanchan'9 
Seanchah was resolved should not fail in his nands, and con- "ouai^; 
suiting his knowledge of the generous habits of the different 
kings in Erinn, he determined to bestow on Guaire^ called the 
Hospitable, king of Connacht, the honour of the first visit of the 
new Ard Ollamh^ or chief poet of Erinn. Thither, then, he 
went with his wife and children, and his accompanying retinue 
of ollamhSf tutors, and pupils, horses, dogs, and so forth. They 
were hospitably received and entertained by king Guaire; but 
soon some of them began to be pettish, and to ask for delicacies 
which were out of season and not procurable. The hospitable 
host was deeply pained when he found that he could not satisfy 
the desires of his unreasonable guests; but he had a brother 
named Marbhan, who some time previously had retired from 
court to the solitude of Glenn Dalluny where he led the life of 
a recluse, devoting his time to pr^er, meditation, and philoso- 
phical reflections. To this gifted man the king repaired for 
counsel and assistance in his difficulty ; nor was he disappointed, 
as the brother freed him from all his difficulties, and followed 
him shortly after to his court. 

Marbhan having arrived at Guaire^s court, introduced him- interview of 
self at once to Seanchan and his learned, though cumbersome, Guair?!* 
company ; and having expressed a desire to hear some of their ^^Kan- 
musical performances, vocal and instrumental, his wish was 
freely complied with by various performers, with all of which, 
however, he seemed dissatisfied. The performance so far was, 
it seems, of the vocal character, and of the species called Cronan 
(a word which might be translated “ purring”), a kind of mono- 
tonous chaunt, of which I shall have occjision to speak in a future 
^>13; Lecture ir., an<e, vol. i., p. 86, 
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XXXI. lecture. At this stage of the interview between the recluse and 
the |$oets, one of the latter came forward and offered to give him 
a specimen of his art, upon which the following dialogue took 
place between them : — 

jfarbhan'B “ What art wilt thou display for me, and what is thy name?” 

Ca- said Marhhan. “ I am a good ollamli of SemicharCs in niy art’^, 
my n2im&j^asmael the Cruitire (harper)”. “ I 
the inven- wish to osk thee, Casma^Kne harper”, said Marhhan^ “ what was 
haj)*^**^* it* that the Cruit was at first derived from; and who it was that 
composed the first song ; and which of them was the first in- 
vented — the Cruit y or the TimpanT “ I do not know that, 
thou prophet of heaven and earth”, said Cctsmael. “ I know it”, 
said Marhhan^ “ and I will tell it to thee: — There once lived 
a couple [a man and his wife], Cuil the sOn of Midhuel was the 
man, and Canoclach Mhor was his wife. And the wife conceived 
a hatred to him, and she was [always] flying from him through 
woods and wildernesses ; and he continued to follow her con- 
stantly. And one da^ that the woman came to the sea shore of 
Camas^ and was walking over the strand, she met a skeleton of a 
whale on the strand, and she heard the sounds of the wind passing 
through the sinews of the whale on the strand ; and she fell 
asleep from the sounds. And her husband came after her [and 
found her asleep] ; and he perceived that it was from the sounds 
the sleep fell upon her. And he then went forward into the 
wood, and made the form of the Cruit; and he put strings from 
the sinews of the whale into it ; and that was the first Cruit that 
was ever made. 

Wsienendof “ And again”, continues Marhhan, hameo Bigamas had 
tion of verse; two SOUS, Juhal and Tubal Cain were their names. One son 
of them was a smith, namely, Juhal; and he discovered from 
sounds of two sledges [on the anvil] in tlie forge one day, that 
it was verses (or notes) of equal length they spoke, and he com- 
posed a verse upon that cause, and that was the first verse that 
was ever composed”. * ♦ » ♦ * 

his legend The tale goes on : — Another person in the house then said : 
srtympan ; “ I will display an art for thee”. “ Who art thou”, said Marh- 
han, “and what art dost thou profess?” “ I am the ollamh- 
Timpanist of the great company”, said he, “ and Cairche Ceolr 
hhinn (i.e. Cairche of the sweet music) “ is my name”. “ I 
wish to ask, then, Cairche'\ said Marhhan, “ why is the Tim- 
pQ.n called Timpan Naimh [or saint’s Timpari], and yet no 
saint ever took a Timpan into his hands ?” “ I do not know”, 
said the timpanist. “ Then I will tell it to thee”, said Marh- 
han, “ At the time that Noah, the son of Laraech, went into 
the ark, he took with him a number of instruments of music 
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into it, together with a Timpan^ which one of his sons liad,- xAxr. 
who knew how to play it ; and they remained in the ark during ' 
the time that the deluge was pouring down. Afterwards, when 
Noah and his children went forth from the ark, and his son was 
desirous to take the Timpan away with him”. “ Thou shalt not 
take iti’, said Noah, “ until thou hast left its price [with me.]” 

The son asked him what the price was. He answered that he 
should require no greater price than to name the Timpan from 
himself. The son granted that price to his father; so that 
Noah’s Timpan is its name from that time down ; and that is 
not what ye, the ignorant timpanists, call it, but Timpan of the 
saints”.^®‘^^ 

These are, indeed, two curious legends, well worthy, for more 
reasons than one, of careful consideration and comparison with 
the legends and traditions of other early nations. The legend 
of Tubal reminds us at once of Pythagoras, who is said to nave 
been led to discover the musical effect of vibrations of a chord 
by observing the sound of various blows on an anvil ; though 
the Irish legend (for the rest more vague) does not appear to 
bear on the tones so much as on the rhythm of music. The the strand of 
strand of Camas^ on which the skeleton of the sea monster was iStlfled? 
found, cannot be identified, as there arc a great many places of 
the name in Ireland. It was probably at the mouth of the 
lower Bann in the county of Antrim. The names of the hus- 
band and wife in the story are, of course, fictitious ; and they 
are not in meaning symbolical of music in any way that I can 
discover. The word Gruit^ which is our most ancient name for sii^nWcation 
the harp, signifies literally, a sharp high breast, such as of 
goose, a heron (miscalled a crane), or a curlew ; indeed the Gaed- 
helic name of the curlew is crottach, or the sharp high breasted ; 
it is what is commonly termed a chicken breast or chicken 
breasted. The word Cruit, at the present day, when signifying 
a personal deformity, is often apphed to a hump on the back. 

This, however, is incorrect ; and the more proper words dronn^ 
dronnog^ and dronnaighe are, in fact, also living words among 
the better informed speakers of the Irish language. As to the 
story of Noah’s Timpan {Timpan Aaoi), I must confess that I 
have never met with another reference to that name. Yet, the 
name, at least in its reputed corrupt form of Timpan Naoimh, 
or saint’s Timpan^ must have been well known in this country, 
otherwise the story would have never been written to correct it. 

And the story itself points to an early belief in the great anti- 

(3H) [See for original of these passages “ Imiheachtna Tromdhaimhe'\ edited, 
with a translation, by Professor Connellan; Transactions of the Ossiatiic 
Society, vol. 5, p. 96. See also Book of Lismore, OXongan’s vel. copy, B. 1. A., 
f. 191. a. b.] 
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. quity, and in the eastern origin of the instrument. But, a 
greater mystery than this attaches to the instrument itself, 
Irish which the Gaedhil called a Timpan. We know that the Eng- 
% swinged lish Tymbal and Latin Tympanum mean a drum of some sort; 
inatrament. -g ijgyond all douht that the Irish Timpan spoken of in 

our ancient Irish MSS., was a stringed instrument, one of the 
J^inds of harp, as I shall afterwards snow. 

Another ^ The accouiit just given is not, however, the only one of the 
for cSK origin of the Cruit. There is a very old and somewhat diffe- 
rent etymology of the word given in an ancient Gaedhelic tract 
in my possession. This very ancient tract is a critical discus- 
sion on the origin and arrangement of the Book of Psalms, with 
the order for singing and playing them in the Jewish temple, 
made by king David himself. The following literal translation 
of the opening of this tract will give an idea of its character, as 
well as furnish the reference to the etymology of the Cruit just 
alluded to : — 

The title which is in the front of this book is * Brightness 
to the minds of the Learned*. Its name in the Hebrew is aesper- 
talim^ that is, a Volume of Hymns, in the same way that Liber 
Psalmorum (or Book of Psalms) is named, for the word psalm, 
or hymn of praise, is its interpretation. It is asked what is the 
name of this book in Hebrew, in Greek, in Latin ? Answer. 
Nabla [is its name] in Hebrew ; Psalterium in Greek ; Lauda- 
torium, or Organum, in the Latin. It is asked, why it was 
named by that name ? Answer. From the Cruit through which 
David chaunted the psalms ; for, Nabla was its name in Hebrew, 
Psalterium in Greek, Laudatorium, or Organum in Latin ; in as 
much as Organum is a generic name for all musical instruments, 
because of its great nobleness. Nabla, however, is not a generic 
name for every musical instrument, but Cithcra is the generic 
name for Cruits. Cithera, that is, Pectoralis ; that is, the breast 
instrument ; for as much, as that it is at the breast it is played. 
The Nabla is a ten- stringed Cruit; that is, which is furnished 
with ten strings, which are played with ten fingers ; in which 
the ten commandments are concentrated. It is down upon it 
[that is at top] that its belly [or sounding chamber] is placed ; 
and it is downwards it is played, or that music is performed on it. 
This name [of Nabla] is transferred, so that it is become the name 
of this Book, which is bound by the ten strings of the patriar- 
chal law, upon which are played de supremia mysteriia Spiritm 
Sanctis; that is, * the high noble mysteries of the Holy Spirit.* 
“ Psalterium. This is a Greek word ; it is the derivative name 
of the book. These five words were invented in relation to 
each pther, namely, Psalmus, Psalterium, Psalmista, Psalmo- 
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dum, Psallo. It is asked : Whence came this nomenclature ? 
Answer: What Isidore says is, that Psalmista is the name of- 
the man who plays ; Psalterium, what is played upon ; Psalmo*- 
dium, the name of the music which is played ; Psallo, the words 
of the man who plays. . . . What David did in the latter 

times was: He selected four choice thousands of the sons of 
Israel to sing the psalms perpetually, without any interrimtion 
whatever. A thira part of them at the choir ; a third at Croii; 
and a third between choir and 'Croit. That which is entitled to 
the name of Psalmus is that which is arranged and practised 
upon the Croit That which has a right to the name of Canti- 
cum, is that which is practised by the choir, and is chanted from 
the Croit That which has a right to the name of Canticum 
Psalmus is what is carried from the Croit to the choir. That 
which has a right to be called Canticum Psalmi, is what is 
carried from the choir to the 

I am inclined to think that, although Isidore (a writer of the 
fifth century) is quoted in this tract in connection with the nty for this 
Psalms, it is not on his authority that the derivations of Cithera 
and Cruit are given, as may be seen from the following extract 
from his Etymology v — 

(«>&) [original;— [1f] “he cicot coi:ocoi\‘loic,x>oini:i’oit\’oefnpiAeiiiif 
AH tiuboiffe “ cAictie •oo wifce^if ^pinicti'p ; “oi nib 

tnenwori'otiib iriA besHi-oe”. If e a -ofump tJAiflib ah f]Di|HCA Hoib. 

AiHHi ifAH*o ‘hefpefCAbitti, . 1 . PfAbcepium fon ^pej-oA inren ; if- 

tlobltlTHH tltniHO|\VltH AlHtH AfpGftlf fe‘6 AIHIH -Oef UAf Ol-b fOffCHilboff A. 
bibef pf AbwofUTn Af uhx)i, if pf aV -Af ecAicef ha coic fuin coTneomnef- 
H 1 A If bAHf HO rniHUf ecof cefcof . cAe, . 1 . pf Altntif, pf Abcefium, pfAi- 
CeA6c CIA AIHIH AHblUpOlffO A Opfll, HllfCA, pf AblHOOlUIH, pf Abbo. Ca6c, 

A 5f eg, ibbACIH ? niH. TlAbbA IH'D- CAH 00 fOIC AHCAIHHIHICA’OfO ? tllH. 

CpfA; PfAbauHiif AH Efeig; bAH- Iffeb ifpef Oifo-oof, pfAbcif 
’OACOfUlIH, HO OfgAHUTH If AH bA- AIHIH AH flf HOCfeiHO ; pfAbcO- 
•OIH, CeA6c CAH f O AlHIHHIgAb OO flUIH 1H01 fCHOOIf AHH ; pfAblHO- 
IHOAIHtHfeH ? niH. ‘DIH Cf 01C CfC- OIUtH AIHIH AH ClUlb fOHOOIf AHH ; 
fAfOCAdOIH ‘OAbtllb HA fAblHO, .1. OfAbbo bfetllf 1HO fif HOCfeHOAIf. 

n AbbA A bAinm ifen oebf u, Pf Abco- (MSS. Harleian, 6280, Br. Mus., f. 1 1. 
fiuiH ifl 5feco, bAtiOACOfiHiH, HO a.top.)...1ffeooe|M5He‘OAbAiofi- 
OfgAHH inbAciH ; Af 1 H 01 If OfgA- oegoH^oeu .* C01 f occco cecfie tHiue 
HtHH if AIHIH cenebticli oicecb ciub cogAioe oi HiAcoib Iff Aeb fiececob 
Af fOAIfecbllf. tlAbbA HHOffO HI ACAf gHAOOgAO HA pfAblH OlgfOf, 
liAinm cenebAfi oo ce6 cf oic a6c, if ceHAd coifmiMfc ecef. CfiAH oipb 
cicef A AIHIH ceHebA6 cecfiA cfoice. ffi cbAnif ; cfiAH fie cf oic; cfiAH 
CiCef A, ,1. peccof Abif, ih bfiiHoe ecef cbAif ACAf cfoic. 1f oo« Af 
•oe, . 1 . leffAH HI fenoof fOf pftiiH- oif ahhi if PfAbmuf oenoi Aifi6c, 
oib. llAbbACfuicoecoej.i. cocAf- ACAf gHACAiccef bi cfoic.- Af oo 
IffeCAf o A X. CeCAlb, fOHHAIf O X. Af oif AHHI IfCAHClCtlTH OlHi gHACQI- 
niefuib, itHAcoHif Acuc ha oeic cim- geAO ffie cbAif, ACAf cAHAf o cfoic, 
ha. flllfie IHOUAIf bio Abobg 01 if OOll if oif AHOI If Cahcicuhi 
fublu ; ACAf IfOHOUAf fCHHOIf, HOC pf AblHHf OIhI bofOf O CfOIC A cbAlf. 

fofmeef icittb iHoe. CAfmbefAf Af oo if oif ihoi if Cahcicuhi PfAb- 

*01 IHfe COHUO AIHHI OOH bluboffO, 1H1 OOHOHI OO bef Of ACbAlf tllCf OIC. 

coHCAfiffecef 6 .x. cecAib ah fAd- — Ibid.^ f. 18. a. mid.] 
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“ The form of the Cithera at first”, says Isidore, ** is ^id to 
have been like the human breast ; because, as the voice [issues] 
from the breast, so from it [the Cithera] the sound is emitted; 
and it was named from that cause. For, in the Doric language 
the breast is called Cithara. . . . This is the difference 

between the Psalterium and the Cithara. The Psalterium has 
at the top [or upper side] that concave wood whence the sound 
is yielded, and the chords are struck downwards, and sound 
from above [or at tlie top]. The Cithara has the concavity of 
the wood underneath. There are ten chords used in the Hebrew 
Psalterium, from the number of the Decalogue”.^®’"^ 

Passing on from this glimpse of an etymolo^cal connection 
( between the Cruit and the harp of Greece, 1 proceed to the 
further consideration of the musical instruments of the ancient 


Beference 
to the Cruit 
in the early 
Aletory of 
the Mile- 
slani. 


Eimher and 
Breamhon 
' east lots for 
a poet and 
harper. 


Gaedhil, such as wO find them spoken of in our own ancient 
writings. 

The next reference to the Cruit is found in the history of 
the Milesians, who conquered and succeeded the Tuatha Di 
Danann in Erinn. After the total overthrow of the Tuatha 
DS Danann power by the Milesians in the battle of Taillte^ in 
Meath, and the erection of their own power and government 
in its place, we are told (in the ancient “ Book of Invasions”) 
that the two leading brothers, Eimher (or Eber) and Ereamhon 
(or Eremon')^ divided the country between them, the first taking 
the southern half, and the second the northern half for his share. 
They next (as this record informs us) divided the surviving 
leaders, servants, and soldiers of the expedition, until nothing 
more remained for division but two professional men, a poet 
and a Cruiiire^ or harper, who had come on the expedition. 
The name of the poet was (7t>, the son of and that of the 
Cruitire was Cindfind. Each of the brothers put forward- a 
claim to both, but at last they agreed to decide their preten- 
sions by lot. Eimher'^ lot fell upon the Cruitire^ and Eream- 
Aon’s on the poet The following quatrains commemorative 
of this curious event are quoted m the same ancient “ Book 
of Invasions” ; they are also quoted by Dr. Keating from the 
“ Psaltair of Cashel” ; — 


“ The two sons of Milesius of bright renown. 
Conquered Eire and Alba. 

Along with them hither came 
A comely poet and a Cruitire (or harper). 
‘ “ C^V, the son of Cis^ was the fair haired poet ; 
The' name of the Cruitire was Cindfind; 
For the sons of Milesius of bri^t renown, 
Isidore, Etyni f lib, iii., cap. 22. 
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His Cruit was played by the Cruitire^ “ xxxi. 

These kings of many battles, 

Who took the sovereignty of Erinn, 

They made the clear sprightly contention, 

JEimher and Ereamhon. 

. They then nobly cast lots 

Upon the great professional men, 

Until to the southern leader fell 
The tuneful, accomplished Cruitire, 

The sweetness of string-music, blandness, valour. 

In the south, in the south of Erinn are found ; 

It so shall be to the end of time 
With the illustrious race of Eimher. 

“ There fell to the share of the northern man 
The professor of poetry with his noble gifts. 

It is a matter of boast with the north that with them has 
remained 

Excellence in poetry, and its chief abode”.^®*^^ 

It is a singular fact to find that so early and so late as the Skiii in 
time of the holy Cormac Mac CuUeannam (a.d. 900), the author the*gift?of*^ 
of the “ Psaltair of Cashel”, there should exist a tradition that oJlouuTJm 
preeminence in music, in blandness, and in personal strength, 
were of the most ancient times the peculiar natural gifts of the 
Eberian, or southern race of Ireland. This indeed is not the 
only place in which the same fact is alluded to, for in an ancient 
Gaedhelic tract in my possession, which purports to be an ac- 
count of a meeting held at Tara in the time of king DiarnuiU, 
about the year a.d. 550, and at which the celebrate Finntaan 
was present, that ancient sage, in speaking of the characteristics 
of the west, east, north, and south of E?inn, uses these words 
“ Her cataracts, her fairs (or assemblies), her kings, her warriors, 
her professors, her wheat, her melody, her harmony, her amuse- 


( 317 ) [original: — 

■Oi tViAc mite tiiiA ’6 tio|\'oAin, 
eiMtiti If -AtbAin. 
teo *00 fUAtACOf Atte, 
fite cAoij} If cfuicife. 

Cif tuac Cif, An fite pont) ; 

Ainni 'oon cbfincif e Cintjpn’o ; 
tA iriACAib mite iniA ’6 ngte, 
SeApbnAif cfuic An cfuiuif e. 
tlA ftAicbe coniotAf n-ofeAnn, 
5AbfAc lligbe nA b.CfeAnn, 
5nifeAc cogte mef An 5 t 6 f, 

eirtief ACAf ©feAwbon. 

t)o cbtiiffec cf Annebof co liAn 
ImAn Aer n'OAnA n’o^oibAi\, 

Co ccAf I a tjon fiof An-oeAf 
VOL. IL 


An c^tncif e coif coib’oeAf. 
Cei’obinnef dint, cAoine, ■ofem, 
Inxief, in-oef cef c ©if enn ; 

If AintAii biAf CO bf a 6 mbit 

A5 pot Ai^xeAg'dA’ ©iibif . 

•Oo |\At« "oon pof acuai'6 

An cottAib 5Wf An ottbiiAi'6. 

Af nof bAgA ciiAit'oofnAcTic 
Sor -oAnA ACAf ottAmnAcbc, Oa. 
— O’Clery’s Book of Invasions, R.I.A., 
f. 81. A slightly different version of 
this poem has been already given in 
vol. i. p. 4. The editor did not wish, 
however, to omit it here, especially 
as it afforded him an opportunity of 
printing the original] 
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XXXI. _ ments, her wisdom, her dignity, her order, her learning, her 
teaching, her championship, her chess-playing, her rashness, her 
passion, her poetry, her advocacy (or lawyership), her hospi- 
tality, her residences, her shipping, her fertility, all are from 
her southern parts in the south’’/®*^ 

After what has been said in the last lecture of the great 
Da^hda and his Cruit^ and of Uaithne and his three sons and 
their Cruits, and the Milesian C'rMiitVe just mentioned, the next 
historical reference to the Cruit and its power, known to me, is 
found in a historical tale described in a former lecture/®*®^ 
I allude to the ancient historic tale which gives an account of 
the early life and fortunes of Lahraid Loingsiuch, monarch of 
Erinn about four hundred years before the Incarnation. 

The father and grandfather of this prince were murdered by 
thShSoricai his granduncle, Cobhthach Cnel^ while he was yet a child ; and 
^DertrSe- Committed to the care of two retainers of his father’s 

house — namely, Ferceirtne^ the poet, and Craiftine^ the Cruitire^ 
or harper. When the young prince grew up, his presence gave 
uneasiness to his cruel granduncle, and his tutors fearing for his 
safety, fled with him into West Munster, where they were hos- 
pitably received by Scortath^ the king of Tir Morcha, This 
Scot lath had a beautiful daughter whose name was Moriath; 
and, as often happens under similar circumstances, an attach- 
ment was soon formed between this young lady and the Leinster 
prince. The mother soon detected the mutual partiality of the 
young people, and accordingly she contrived so to manage her 
nouswiold arrangements, that they could never find an oppor- 
tunity of being so long together alone as would allow them to 
give expression to their thoughts. The young prince’s faithful 
tutors saw clearly enough the state of affairs, and Craiftine^ the 
Cruitire, determined to lend them his aid. At this time Scoriath 
invited the nobles of his territory to a great feast. The young 
lovers immediately held council, through the means of the poet, 
and the Cruitire^ and they formed a plan of action. When the 
time came, the company arrived; and in the course of the feast, 
the cup, the tale, and the song as usual went round. Craiftine^ 
the most famous of harpers, was requested in his turn to per- 
form, a request with which he readily complied ; but gradually 
he led them on from a joyous to a more seductive strain; and 

( 318 ) [original: — A lief a, a hoenA- recliemnuf, Aire‘Le,ApotMiT',ACAfCAf, 
151, A •001TOA, A 'oibe] 35 A, A pMti, A A co^xCAigi, AfA 'oefcenc Ari’oeAf. — 
ci\uicliiieclic, A ceoi,cnAi]\eAcTic, a H, 2. 16. c<d, 746, mia.; and B. of 
■bin-oiri A ‘hAit\ri‘oeA’6, a liecnA, a Lecariy f. 277. b. a.] 
hAi|\-miciniti, A reir, a roslAitn, a [See Lect. on the MS. Mate- 

1poifvceACAt,A-piA«rA,Apcbeel,tAc‘hc, rials, etc., p. 251.] 

A 'oene, a ■oifcepe, a pitt-decTic, a 
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the consequences were those which always followed the Suan^ 
traighe (or sleeping mode) ; the queen and all the company were 
thrown into a happy state of unconsciousness, and the young 
lovers had time enough to open their minds in words, and pledge 
their vows of love and fidelity to each other. The queen 
(mother) was the first to awaken from the trance into which 
Craiftine had thrown his audience ; and although she found her 
daughter still innocently reclining at her side, still (says the 
story) she guessed all that had happened, and quickly roused 
up her still slumbering husband: “Arise, Scoriath'\ said she, 
“ thy daughter respires the breath of a plighted wife ; hear her 
sigh, after the secret of her love has passed away from her”, 
“I know not who has got it”, said the king, “but the druids 
and the poets shall lose their heads if they do not discover who 
has done this”. The tale goes on. “ It would be a disgrace to 
thee, O king”, said Ferceirtne, “ to put thine own people to death”. 
“ Thy head shall be struck off thee”, said king Scoriath^ “ if 
thou dost not tell me”. “Tell it”, said [prince] Lahraid^ “ it 
is enou^ that I alone should suffer”. It was then Ferceirtne 
said : “X conceal not that it was the musical Ceis of Craiftine^s 
Cruit that put upon the hosts a death sleep, so that friendship 
was arranged between Main [that is LahraidC] and the youth- 
ful Moriath of Morca ; Lahraid is above all price. It was 
Lahraid'\ said he, “ that embraced her after you were all sent 
to repose by Craiftinds CruiC. He (the poet) saved his people 
by this means. “ Good then”, said [kin^ Scoriath, “ we have 
not thought of a husband for our daughter till this night, so 
much have we loved her; but though we had been choosing 
him, [we could not select a better than he] whom God has sent 
us. Let a banquet be prepared in the house”, said he, “ and 
let his wife be given away to Lahraid; and I shall not part 
with him until he is king of Leinster {Laighiny^ 

His wife was then given to Lahraid, we are told ; and some 
time afterwards, a muster of the men of Munster was made 


( 320 ) [orig. : — a Sco]\iaC, o^Afi. 
If otc m cocLax) a cai auaI. mriA “Lac- 
ingin; cttiiriceAliofiiAi’oiAfviix)titAtu 
eAn mAi|\c uA'Oi. . . . m cotifeAf cia 
• oo ^onne, Acint) 'oonA •o^m'oib ACAf 
'oonA pLcoAib o-pfe triAni -pTicA^ cia 
■ 00 |\one. t)iT) Aiuim •otiic, A|\ pei]\- 
c}iei]\ciie >00 rnuir»cii\ *00 iriAfvbA’o. 
■Oo chetTo 'ouTfA fen, Af Scoria*, 

niAm Apf A 1 . AbA1|\, AfV bAbf A1t>, 1f 

toof momugtigA'o Awmoenuf . IfAn-o 
•Afbofc fefcbefcni. Hi cetc ceif 
ceot -00 e]\«ic ChfAipcine cocAf- 
f'i'ocAf fo|\ ftaAgti fUAnbAf, conf- 


fet coibneAf ice|\ fceo tUAin tUo- 
niA<; iriACtiAdc tnofCA; mo ce 6 btiAg 
lAbfAlt). lAblAAIT), Affe, con'OjiAnic 
f|\e 1A|\ fOf CAtgUt) -oo CfUIC CjVAip- 
cine. HomefCfom A mtnncef A fu- 
itie. ITIA 1 C epA Ap ScApiAcb, ni 
concApslAffAmni cete -oiAp ningin 
copnnoCc, ApA pel pc 'Lint) cia no 
bemip 1CA C 05 A p«i' 6 e . . . t)o pAt) 
t)iA t)ijn. "OencAp ob ipin cir, oppe, 
ACAf cAbAp Aben pop tAim bAopAtiA ; 
oenp ni pcAppA ppir oppe copoppi 
lAiren. — H. 2. 16 .C 0 I. 765, mid. ; and 
H. 2. 18. f. 204. b. b.] 
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xxxt. and placed at his command, with whom he marched back into 
Mention of Leinster. He advanced to the walls of Dindrigh [near Leith-- 
theh^toriSi or Leighlin, in the county of Carlow], tne palace of his 

^eatrTC® father and grandfather; and here again the magical power of 
tion of zximJ- Craif tine's musical skill was called into requisition. When 
' they came to the ramparts of Dindrigh^ they held a council of 
war, and the decision that they came to was, that Craiftine 
should mount the rampart, and play the sleeping strain {Suan- 
traighe) for the parties inside, whilst his own friends were to lie 
down with their faces to the ground, and their fingers in their 
ears, so that they should not hear the music. This was done 
accordingly ; and the result of course was that the guards within 
were slaughtered, and the palace taken. 

Moriathf Lahraid's young wife, however (says the story), 
did not think it honourable to put her fingers into her ears 
against her own cherished music, and therefore she fell into a 
sleep which continued three days; for no one dared to move 
her. This circumstance is preserved in the following quatrain, 
quoted in this very ancient tract, from the poet rland Mae 
Lonaiui who died in the year 891 ; an extract which sufficiently ‘ 
marks the great antiquity of this celebrated tale : 

“ In the same way that noble Moriath slept. 

Before the hosts of Morca^ a long repose ; 

When they destroyed Dindrigh — an ungallant deed — 
When the head-sleeping Ceis sent forth its musio”.^®“^ 

I gave on a former occasion a full account of this ancient 
tale of the Destruction of Dindrigh and I introduce this refe- 
rence to it again, only to call particular attention to two pas- 
sages so remarkable as to the ancient Irish Cruit^ and the three 
wonderful musical strains, or feats of performance which marked 
the Cruitire of eminence. Of themselves these references would 


give us but very little actual knowledge of the precise character 
of the Cruitj if the word (7m, which occurs three times at 
periods remote from each other, in connection with the Cruitf 
did not occur also in another piece of composition of a period 
lying somewhere near midway between these periods. 

Snee o?the When king Scoriath threatened Ferceirtne with the loss of 
word ceit hi his head, the poet’s words were these : I conceal not that it was 
this tale; musical CeiSy of Craiftinds Cruit^ that put upon the hosts a 
death sleep”, etc.^^®**’ This, the first occurrence oi the word Ceis 


(321) [original: — 

ipeib concACAiU nitn^iAcIi wuA'd, [See Lectures on MS. Mate- 

p-d'o rl'WAS tno|\CA itiocaO I'eo't; rials, etc., p. 262.] 
■OiAhopcTDm'opig— petTi citi upef — [See ante, voL ii., p. 248,] 

‘OiArepAin'o ceif cen'oeoUL ceob. 

^Ibid. H. 2. 16. eol. 766, bot.] 
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tliat I have met with, is referred to a sentence said to have been ^exyr. 
spoken by a poet who flourished about four hundred years before occurs Bgain 
the Incarnation of our Lord, according to the chronology of the 
“ Annals of the Four Masters”. It occurs again under date of 
the year 592, in reference to the passage to which attention is ^^8; 
now ta be directed, though, I fear, in a discursive way. . 

In a former lecture, I gave an account of the National As- 
sembly called by the monarch Aed/i Mac Ainmire (a.d. 573) 
with a view to banish the surplus professors and students of the 
sciences out of the country, in consequence of the too great in- 
crease of their numbers as a privileged class, and the exorbi- 
tance of their demands upon the working people, and held at 
Drom Ceat (near the present town of Limavady [Leim-a-Mha- 
daigK]^ in the county of Derry). 

St. Colum Cille having heard of this meeting and its objects, 
and being a great patron of literature, came over from his island 
home at /, or Iona, whither he had retired from the world 
to appease the king and the people, and quite unexpectedly 
appeared at the meeting. The poets at this time, with Dalian 
Forgall as their chief, were collected in all their numbers, in 
the vicinity of the hill of meeting, anxiously awaiting their fate ; 
but their anxiety was soon relieved, as their able advocate had 
so much influence with the monarch and his people, as to pro- 
cure a satisfactory termination to the misunderstanding between 
them and their poets. 

The poets, on learning this happy turn in their favour, arose 
with their chiefs at their head, and went in a body to the meet- 
ing, each man of them who had a company (that is, who was a 
master) having a laudatory poem for the saint ; and the chief of 
each band, we are told, sang his poem (all in chorus) ; and Aidbsi, Aidb$i, or 
that is Corns Crondin, (that is, scientific purring chorus) was the 
name of that music [i.e. the air to which they sang] and it was “ 
the most excellent of music, as Colman Mac Lenene said : with poems 

“ As the blackbird to the swans, ‘ 

As the ounce to the Dirna, 

As the shapes of plebeian women to the shapes of queens, wy ; 

As any other king to Domnall, 

As a single murmur to an Aidhsi, 

As a rushlight to a candle, 

So is any other sword [compared] to my sword”.^”*^ 

(32*) [original* — 

. 1 . -oeixoli HA ItiiH, ^A^t\At) me tie'lA 
Luin oc lieobAib, 

.1. -oitMiA Ainm comAif moijt ha ac •oitniAib. 
umgi o 'oipriAib, 
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XXXI. That is to say, according to an interlined gloss on these lines: 
as the blackhirds are contemptible near the swans ; as the ounce 
is contemptible near the Diriia; [the name for a large mass of 
metal] ; as all kings are contemptible near king DoinnoXli 
, all music is contemptible near the Aidbsi; as one small candle 
is contemptible near a large royal candle ; so was any othet swoid 
contemptible compared to his own sword. The sword would 
appear to have been a present from some great man to the poet. 
It will be seen that one of these seven lines (quoted from some 
ancient poem) cites an example of their author’s low estimate 
of all kinds and combinations of music compared to the A idbsi^ 
which was that which was sung by the poets for St. Colum Cille. 
meaning of The Word Aidbsi in its simple, ordinary signification, means 
AwSff nothing more than great, or greatness ; but, in its technical mu- 
sical signification, it means the singing of a multitude in chorus. 
It would appear, however, that the Aidbsi was not the music 
to which the body of the poem in praise of St. Colum Cille was 
sung, because this was the performance of each person for him- 
self, but it was the low murmuring accompaniment or chorus, 
in which the crowd took part at the end of each verse, and 
which, from its name of Crondn^ must have been produced in 
the throat, like the purring of a cat. The word A idbsi would 
appear to have been used also to denote the lamentation at great 
funerals, where one man or one woman sang the praises of the 
dead to a specially appropriate air, of which many varieties still 
live, and in which the whole concourse of the funeral took part, 
by taking up along with the singer, at the end of each verse, 
this curious, murmuring chorus; the sound of which, though 
produced in the throat, was not unmusical or monotonous, but 
one capable of various modifications of distinct, musical tones, 
ascending from the deepest bass to the highest treble, 
theanthor I havc, mysclf, oftcn heard with pleasure this Crondn, or 
c'Sndnl'Sr throat accompanimcnt, without words, performed to old Irish 
aceSrapani- ; and I Very well know how it was produced, and could 

£rgoV° even attempt an imitation of it. But, 1 have never heard the 
’ Crdndn fully sung in concert ; and I have known only two men 

cpocA b^n UAecec o epoch Aib pigUA, 

pi5 1C 'OomriAht, 

. 1 . ’oe|\oi'L ca 6 ceot 

t)0p*0 1C <Mt)bpi, 

.1. 'oerv6i‘L oencAirmetl, bee bi •pAppA’o CAitibe ino|\e 

AtJAUt) oc c^uini'l'L, 

.1. cbAi’oeb 

cobc OC mo choibcpe. -AcAp innoenecc ■oo 5 nicip in ceol 
pm — Leabhar na h~Uidhre^ f. 3. a. b. line 6.] 
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who were proficients in it ; one of them was my own father ; the xxxi. 
other was John Molony, a younger and better performer. They 
were both large men. My father sang Irish songs better than 
any man I ever knew; but John Molony <ibuld not sing at 
all. . . ^ 

* Many of our popular writers speak of an old wOmlm “ cron- 

ing” in the corner ; they mean by this that she is humming some 

sort of a tune. The word “ croning”, however, is a misajmli,ed 

and shortened form of “ cronaning", which is an Anglicised way 

of saying that she was singing a Crdndn, which, as I have just 

said, was not humming, but a kind of purring. They have gone of the 

so far indeed as to form a generic noun from the corrupt word “cron©”,- 

“ croning”; and the word “ crone”, as an old woman, is now to 

be found in the English dictionaries, on the presumption, it may 

be observed, that every woman is old who hums in imitation of 

tlie old Irish Crdndn ! 

There may be many persons still living in various parts of 
Ireland, who have heard this Crdndn from their fathers; and 
there may be some who can produce it ; but in ray youthful 
days, and within the range of my acquaintance, though I have 
hnown many to attempt it, I never knew but the two persons 
already mentioned who succeeded in it. 

The same practice of lauding the living and lamenting the tM© Irish 
dead, and in the same way, was anciently followed in Scot- known m 
land ; but what in Ireland was called Aidbsi, was there called “ 
Cep6^, This word Cepdg was well known in Ireland too; 
and it is singular to find that in neither country is either of 
these words now remembered. Both words, however, are entered 
in O’Reilly’s “ Irish-English Dictionary”, but without sufficient 
explanation ; and Stewart, in his “ Gaelic Dictionary”, has the 
word Aidhhhsi explained in the same way as O’Reilly, but he 
has not the Cepda. That the word Cepdg for a song of praise the word 
or elegy, was well known in ancient Ireland as in Scotland, will 
be seen from a short story, preserved in the “ Book of Ballymote” 

[which will be found in Lecture xxxvii., where the words Aidhai 
and Cepdg are very fully discussed in their appropriate place]. 

But to return to St. Uolum Cille and Dalian For gall. The The Assem- 
poets having chaunted their laudatory poems and performed their cea^cSti^ 
wonderful musical strain for their friend and patron, the chief 
poet of Erinn and head of all the others, whose name was DaU 
kin Forgallj that is {For gall the blind), came forward chaunt- 
ing the commencement of an extempore poem in praise of St. 

Colum Cille. But when he had sung the first verse of it, the 
saint stopped him, saying that the strain was an elegiac one, and 
sliould not be composed until after his death. And he further 
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Dallcm For- 
gailFa elegy 
on St. Colum 
cult; 


the word 
Ceis again 
occ«r.i In 
this poem 


Ceis here 
represents 

K art of the 
arp, 


as shown by 
a scholium 
in Leabhar 
na h-Uidhre; 


said to the poet : “ In whatever place you are, yon shall hear of 
my death when it occurs”. 

After this the meeting of Drom Ceat broke up. St. Colum 
Cille returned t<f his home at /, or iona, and the poets dis- 
persed themselves throughout the country, in strict accordance 
with the Arrangements made for them at the great meeting* 
Now, seven years after that event, the chief poet Dalian For^ 
gain was travelling with his retinue in the neighbourhood of 
Loch Uair (now Loch Owel, near the present town of Mullin- 
gar in Westmeath), and they were overtaken on the road by a 
strange horseman. Some of the poet’s people asked the stranger 
if he had any news ; and he answered that he had what was b^ad 
news for the Ui Neill (that is, for the people of Meath and 
Ulster), for that their great patron St. Colum Cille was dead. 
The moment the chief poet, Dalian ForgaU^ heard these words, 
he recollected what the saint had told liim, and that he also 
charged him, that the very words in which his death should 
be announced to him, should be the words with which his 
poem on his death should commence; and immediately the 
poet commenced in the words of the stranger : 

“ It is not good news for the Ui NeilV\^^^^ 

And making straight for Pori Loman^ on the brink of the 
above lake, had finished his poem when he arrived there. 

It is in this very ancient and celebrated poem that the pas- 
sage occurs to which I desire to direct notice : for in the nine- 
teenth line the poet describes Ireland and Scotland after the loss 
of their great saint in these words : 

“ A Cruit without a Ceis^ a church without an abbot”.^*’^®^ 

That the Cm mentioned here, as well as in the former re- 
ferences to it, in the story of the princess Moriath^ and Craif- 
tine's Cruit, is represented as an essential part of the harp, and of 
remote antiquity, will be apparent from the following gloss, or 
rather commentary on the above line of Dalian ForgaU's poem, 
as it is found in the Leabhar na /t- Uidhre^ of which the existing 
copy was made before the year 1106. And it is strange indeed 
that at this early time, and while the harp or Cruit was still the 
distinguishing instrument of the nation, that any doubt or difli- 
culty could exist as to the precise signification and use of the Ceis. 

Thus speaks the commentator just alluded to : “ Ceis, that is, 
a means of fastening; or a path to the knowledge of the music; 
or Ceis is the name of a small Cruit ivhich accompanies a large 
Cruit in c(>playing; or, it is the name of the little pin (or key) 
which retains the string in the wood of the Cruit; or [it is the 
hi -oifcedit -oMb n^ibb.] 

' J [original;— If c|vuc cen ceif, cetX cen AbAit).] 
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name of] the Cohhluigi [the two strings called the sisters] ; 
or it is the name of the heavy string [or bass] ; or, the Ceia in 
the Gruit is what keeps the counterpart with strings in it, as 
the poet said, that is, Nos, the son of -FVni?, ' cecinit ; or Fer- 
ceirtne the poet: 

' “I ‘conceal not [said he] that it was the Ceis of Craiftine'^ Cruit 
That threw the host into a death sleep, 

Until Labraid and Moriath of Morca were united ; — 

Beyond all price did she prize Tjabraid, 

Sweeter than all the music was the Cruit, 

Which was played for Labraid, Loingsiuch Lore; 

Though the prmce was before that dumb, 

Craif tine's Ceis was not concealed”/®^'^* 

Even these stanzas have an interlined gloss, but it could not 
be made appreciable^ to the ear ; and I must also indeed admit 
that it is difficult for a popular audience to catch the force and 
point of so necessarily stiff and close a translation as I have 
found myself bound to give of this important commentary. 

It may be perceived that the commentator quotes two stanzas antiquity or 
from Ferceirine's answer to king Scoriath, the father of the prin- JjJe »D®e?5 
cess Moriath; but he appears to be uncertain whether the words %fndrig^' 

proved by 

<>«) [original:- 

.1. ceif CA1 Afcti'OA, no coi xjpi* in ciniL; 

If cfuc cen ceif, ir ceXX cen adai*o, 

.1, c6if Ainin -00 6|iuic oic i cowAicefic cftnce ni6|ie bicompinm ; 
no Ainm -oon -oetrAin bic jrofcAf in ceic bnnTnn-oe nA c]ioce ; 
no "oonA cobbAigi D ; Ho Ainm "oon cfow ^ec ; no ip in ceif ipn eptne 
An ni congbAf in betfinxj con a c6cAib inci, uc tnxic poecA, Tlof 
rriAC fin-o cecinic j no f ef iepene pbe. 

.1. til nofieib tlof WAC fint) no f epiefcne pbi. .i, c|Miici|ve 
"niceic ceif ceot -oe cpuic Cf Aibcme 

.1. -oo fAC .1. bdf CO-OAbcA 

COfebAfCAf fOf fbUA^A fUAIlb-Af 

. 1 . ? 

confefc coibniuf, ecep fceo in Ain tTlofiAec mAC'OAchc 

t 

.1. f gencif 
triofCA; 

.1. bAbfAt) *00 boinjpud ApbA bAbb 
bAtno be cedi bog b^Abfeit>, 
bA binniu cec ceob in cpoc 

.1. bAbf At) bongpuc mAc Aibiob wac beg niAc UgAini TUoif 
Afpece “LAibfAit) 'Loingfec b^ofc. 

.1. ciAf bo bAbb femi fin 
ciAfbo’oocc fOf fune in fi 

ni fo cebc ceif CfAipcini. — Leabhar 7ia h-Uidhre, f._5. a. 
a. top.] 
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XXXI. were really to be ascribed to FeraiTtne^ or to Nos^ the son of 
’ Findt a poet to whom I have never met any other allusion. 
And this uncertainty places the antiquity and authenticity of 
the old tale of the Destruction of Dwdrigh in a much higher 
and more important light; because, if its tradition or history 
had not been of remote antiquity, there could scarcely be any 
doubt about the identity of the poet at the early time at which 
this commentator must have lived. And we further collect 
from this commentary, that there must, in ancient times, have 
existed a mucli more extensive and detailed version of the de- 
struction of Dindrigh^ than the short condensed tract which is 
now extant ; and that it contained a whole poem of the charac- 
ter of the additional ancient stanza quoted in this commentary, 
— that stanza which declares that “ Sweeter than all music was 
the Cruify which Craiftine played. 

the word It is strange indeed, as I have already observed, that at so 
in*a1unSent early a date as about the year 1100, when our copy of the 
c)egro?st® ‘nah-Uidhre was made, there should have been any 
cotumciiil difficulty as to the precise signification of the word Ceia; and 
not only then, but when the “ Liber Hymnorum” was written, 
which was about the year 900; and not only at that time, but 
at a time much farther back — in fact at whatever time Dalian 
ForgalV^ elegy for St. Colum Cille first came to require an ex- 
planatory gloss. It is not only in the copy of this celebrated 
poem preserved in Leahhar na h- Uidhre that the gloss on the 
word Ceis is found, but in all the ancient copies of' it that I am 
acquainted with, and which amount to four, namely, that already 
referred to in Leahhar na h-Uidhre, another in H. 2. 16, or 
the “ Yellow Book of Lecan^\ in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin ; another in the “ Liber Hymnorum” in the same library, 
and another in a vellum MS., lately purchased by the British 
Museum, at the sale of Mr. William Monck Mason’s library. 

The quotation and commentary that I have just quoted, are 
taken, as I mentioned, from the ancient Leahhar na h-Vidhre; 
but the following vemion of the same commentary is taken from 
the other ancient copy of the meeting at Drom Ceat^ and the 
poem on St. Colum Ciller preserved in the “ Yellow Book of 
Lecan”, in the library of Trinity College, Dublin. 

Scholium In This version is as follows : “ A Gruit without a Ceis (are Ire- 
T.c D.'; ‘ ' land and Scotland after him), that is, without a means of securing 
the strings [below], that is, without a knot [on the ends of the 
strings]. Or without Cohhluighe [that is, the strings called the 
sisters] ; or they are a Cruit without a heavy string [a bass], 
or a Gruit without a string of knowledge such as Cairhre the 
harper had; that is the string of knowledge, which was in 
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Cairbres harp ; [and whenever he struck that string] there was xxxt. 
not from the rising of the sun to its going down any secret of 
• ^hich he was ignorant. Ireland and Scotland, then, are a Cruit 
Avithout a Ceis after him [St. Colum Cille]^ or, that it was for 
a small Cruit y Ceis was the name, and it was along with a large 
it used to be played ; for the fine strings wore in the small 
Cruity and the heavy strings in the great tJruity and it was to- 
gether they were played ; and Erinn and Scotland are [as] a 
Cruit without a Ceia after him, 'as the poet said, and it was 
Dalian himself that san^ : — 

“ The cure of a physician without a medicine-bag. 

The parting of the marrow from the bone, 

Sin^ng with a Cruit without a Ceisy 
Such are we after our noble protector”. 

“ Or”, continues the commentator, “ it was a Cruit without 
any one of the three tunings (GUaa) which served to Craiftine 
the harper, namely Suantraighy and Goltraighy and Gentraigky 
for the sleeping, the crying, and the laughing modes]”.^^**^ 

The copy in the British Museum adds nothing of value, ex- 
cept the words fastening below, introduced into the last version. 

The following is the short version in the “ Liber Hymnorum” : Liber 

“ Ceis is the name of a small Cruit which accompanied a large 
Cruit at playing upon; or the name of a nail on which the 
strings called Lethrind were fastened ; or the name of the little 
pin; or the name of the [strings called the] Cobhluighe (or 
sisters) ; or the name of the heavy string”/®***^ 

The word Lethrind we shall come to presently; it means 
here, probably, the treble strings. 

Among the other parts of the harp which the commentator pjjts of the 
•surmises the Ceis to have been, were the Cobhluighe and the miseato 
Leithrind. Now, the word Cobhla, which is the singular of^Je^cS^J!— 
( 328 ) [’original: — c^xoc cen 6eif, Af teigef tcgA centef, 

. 1 . cen CAe I'Aif, .1. cen eA|ApiAroTn. -Af •oeA’OAil, pneA^AA f|\i fm«A|', tera", and 

11o ceti coblAigi; no Af cen If AnijAAn cfuic cen cef, the 

cfoim clieic, no AfCfmc cen ceitj Sinn ■oeif a|\ nAfgAfi tiAif. 

Pf ATTiAib f o boi 1C CAifbfi ; .1. An tlo Af cftnc cen gbef -00 nA cfi gte- 
ceio fif f o bit) A cftiic CAifbfi ; fAib *00 fognAioif t>o cTif Aifcine 
ACAf An cAn no gbiiAifet) An ce-o cftiicijM, .1. fUAncfAij, ACAf jobb- 
fin, mbit) o cafcbAib co fuineAt) ni cjxAig, ACAf rencf A15, aciac pn An- 
A HAinfif t)0. If cfiiic cen ceit) pf AnnmAnn — H. 2. 16. col. 689.J 
Cifi ACAf AbbA t)iA effeAm, no com- [original ; — Ceir Ainm t>o cftnc 

AO t)A Cftnc bic b«t> Ainm cef, ACAf bic bif bi comAicecnc cfuici m6fi 
hiAibbe f e cftnc moif ; no fenceA 1 i-ica feinm ; no Ainm t)o irAff Aing 
hAif nA gobocA ipn Cftnc big, ACAf a|\ a mbi in beicbfint) ; no Ainm 
HA cfom CeAt)A pn 6|\t>icmoif, ACAf t)on t)ebgAin bic; no Ainm •oonA 
ATTiAib no fennceA ; ^gAf Af Cftnc cobbAigib ; no -oon ufom cbeic. — 
cen 6eob eife ACAf AbbA t)iA 6r, uc E. 4 . 2 . Liber Hymnorum (in Amf a 
foecA •Dixie, ACAf comAD e ’OotbAn Cobuim), f, 32, b.] 
fen Dixie. 
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XXXI. Cohhluighe, is explained in our ancient glossaries as Camhluth^ 
that is, simultaneous motion ; and it is in this sense that Comh^ 
ladh is the ancient name of a door; because, as stated in Cor- 
mac's Glossary, it moves simultaneously upon its hinges above 
and below. 

It is remarkable that in the long apocryphal list Of the’ 
names of the harp strings, printed by the late Edward Bunting 
in his “ Ancient Music of Ireland”, the word Cobhluighe occurs 
twice. In the first place, at page 21, concealed under the 
slightly corrupt orthography of Caomhluighet and translated, 
“lying together”; and, in the second place, at page 32, 
where it is correctly enough written comhluighe, and trans- 
lated, “ stretched together”. There can be no doubt, then, that 
Bunting’s Caomliluiglie^ and our commentator’s Cobhluighe^ 
mean one and the same thing; and the following foot-note 
in Bunting’s book, page 21, will very well maintain the etymo- 
logy which I have ventured to give above, as well as the iden- 
tity of the names of these strings : 

“ Caomhluighe, called by the harpers ‘ the sisters’, were two 
strings in unison, which were the first tuned to the proper pitch ; 
they answered to the tenor G, fourth string on the violin, and 
nearly divided the instrument into bass and treble”. 

That the practice of harmony — the use of the musical chord, 
existed in Ireland from a very remote period, is clearly shown 
in the commentary given above, where the writer at one time 
surmises that, perhaps, Ceis was the name of a small harp which 
accompanied a large harp ; indicating that the large harp con- 
tained the heavy or bass strings, whilst the small harp contained 
the thin or treble strings, and that it was together they were 
played. Now, the harmonious unison of the two harps, when 
playing together — small string against large’ string, and large 
string against small string — exactly produces musical harmony, 
evident that the word Leithrind, or half harmony, was 
mony *ana not originally intended for either the large or the small harp, 
but for a constituent part of a single harp — namely, that part 
which held either the bass or the treble strings, divided by the 
cobhluighe^ or “ sisters”. 

Ktnd, or full Along with this, in O’Davoren’s “ Irish Glossary”, compiled 
harmony, latter half of the sixteenth century, I find the word Mind^ 

i.e. music, with corresponding music against it”.^^^ In other 
words, Rind was music consisting of full harmony, while Leith- 
rind, or half Rind^ was one or either of the two corresponding 
parts which produced the harmonious whole, and these parts 
were the bass and treble notes, or the bass and treble strings — 
(330J [original: — tlitin .i. ceot co ctn'b’oitif iriA AgAit).] 
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the Trom Theada^ and the Goloca^ or the heavy and the thin xxxr. 
strings, either of which, the commentator on Dalian ForgailV^ 
elegy on St. Colum Cille surmised to be the Ceia mentioned in 
that poem, and without which the harp had lost its life and 
harmony. 

’ So 'far I have endeavoured to give a description of the harp, 
and an idea of its musical powers, such as I could frame from 
the statements found in our most ancient historic tales and 
romantic writings. I am sorry to have to acknowledge, how- difficulty of 
ever, that I am not able to decide with certainty upon what whatCc/a * 
the Ceis of the Cruit precisely was; but why should I take 
blame to myself for my shortcomings on this point, when we 
see how uncertain were the writers even of the eleventh and 
earlier centuries as to the exact meaning of this same word? 

All this difficulty o# understanding this ancient term, however, 
goes to show the extreme antiquity of the harp, either as a 
complex whole, or as formed of two independent but imperfect 
parts — namely, the large and the small harps, the combination, 
or the co-playing of which was necessary to make a perfect 
harmonious whole. But, though I cannot speak with authority' not a^part of 
as to what exactly the Ceia was, yet there is good reason to think 
that it was no material part of the harp after all, but that the 
word signifies simply the harmonized tones or tune of the in- 
strument. We have seen that on different occasions, the father, 
mother, and household of the princess Moriath, and herself after- 
wards, slept profoundly under the magical spell of the Ceia of 
Craiftinds harp. Surely it could not have been any material 
part of the harp, except the strings, that could have produced 
this extraordinary effect. Surely it could only have been the 
richness of the harmony of the instrument as so played. It is 
not easy to say whether the word Ceia refers to that harmony 
or that mode of playing, or to a necessary portion of the parti- 
cular kind of harp played on. 

We have seen from the words ascribed to the poet 
in answer to Scoriathy the king of West Munster, that “ I con- the cotnmen> 
ceal not that it was the Ceia of Craifline'a harp” which sent the leaning of 
king with his household to sleep ; and, strange to say, we find 
the scholiast on these lines in the eleventh and earlier centuries 
quite at a loss to understand what it was precisely that this 
word Ceia signified. The scholiast in Lecdihar na Ii- Uidhrey 
copied before the year 1106, surmises, etymologically, that 
Ceia is a condensation of the two words Cai Aatuda^ that is, a 
means of fastening, or Coi djia in ciuily that is, a path to iiie 
knowledge of the music ; or that Ceia was the name of a small 
harp which accompanied a large harp in co-playing ; or that it 
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was the name of the little pin which retains the string in the 
wood [that is, the harmonic curve] of the harp ; or that it was 
the name of the strings which are called “ the sisters”, or of the 
bass string; or that the Cezs in the harp was what kept the 
counterpart strings of that part in their proper places in the 
harp. Again, in the scholium on the same line of Dalian For' 
gait's poem in the “ Yellow Book of Lecan”, compiled in the 
year 1391, we find that a harp without a Ceis was a harp with- 
out a means of tightening, that is, without a knot (on the ends 
of the string below), that is, without a fastening pin ; or without 
a bass string ; or without a string of knowledge such as Cairhre 
the harper (of whom I happen to know nothing more) had in 
his harp ; or that Ceis was the name of a small harp which was 
played along with a large harp, for that the small strings were 
in the small harp, while the heavy strings were in the large harp ; 
or that it was a harp without a GUs (that is a tuning) of the 
three GUsa which were known to Craiftine the harper, namely, 
the sleeping tune, the crying tunc, and the laughing tune. 

A fourth reference to the Ceis is found in the very ancient 
tale of Toghail Bruidhne Da Choga^ or the Destruction of the 
mansion of the Two Equal Masters, who were two smiths by 
profession. 

Fourth refe- It may bc remcmbcrcd from former lectures, that Fergus 
vordCeSin Mac Roigli^ the celebrated prince of Ulster, had exiled himself 
t£e“"n Connacht after the tragical death of the sons of Uisnech 

iSSam*’ while under his protection, by command of Conchohar Mac 
Nessa^ the king of Ulster. Fergus was accompanied in his exile 
by Cormac Conloinges, son of xing Conchohar. On the death 
of the latter, his son Cormac was invited back to Ulster, and 
having accepted the invitation, he set out from Rath Cruachain 
in Roscommon, crossed the Shannon at Athlone, and sought 
rest for the night at the mansion of the two smiths. [The 
ruined fort of this mansion is shown still on the hill of Bruig- 
hean Mhor or the Great Mansion, in the parish of Drumaney, 
barony of Kilkenny West, and county of Westmeath]. The 
house was beset in the night by the men of Leinster, and Cor- 
niac with the most of his people killed. 

The tale of this slaughter relates that Cormac had been the 
former lover of a Connacht lady named Sceanb, who afterwards 
became the wife of a famous harper named Craiftine; and it 
is stated that on the night of the attack on Cormac^ Craiftine^ 
in a tit of jealousy, attended outside with his harp, and played 
for him a Ceis CendtolU that is, a head-sleeping, or a debilitat- 
ing CeiSi or tune which left him an easy prey to his enemies. 

A fifth reference to a Cruity or harp without a CeiSy is found 
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in an ancient poem of general instructions to a new king, but xxxr. 
evidently intended for a king of Munster, probably for Cormao refe- 
Mac Cuileannaw in the ninth century. ^ The poem consists of S an%?ciotS 
thirty-seven quatrains, in the twenty -third of which the poet, p®®™- 
dilating on the advantages of a good king to his people, says : 

“ Tms world is every man’s wofld in his turn. 

There is no prophet but the true God ; 

Like a company without a chief, like a harp without a 

Cm, 

Are the people after their king”.^*®*^ 

Another term for the harmony or proper tunc of the harp was Cotr another 
Coir (which literally signifies propriety), as has been already Srmray. 
shown in speaking of the great Tuatli 1)6 Danann harp, and in 
the quotation from Dr. Keating’s poem on his harper. The fol- 
lowing passage from the Brehon Laws will illustrate this fact : 

“ Coir is concealed from harps when one string is broken, 
that is Coir is completely concealed from the liarp when one 
string is wanting to it, so that its harmony (or Coicetal) is des- 
troyed, according to propriety. The Coir (or propriety) of 
harmony is dissolved, that is, the Coir (or propriety) of playing 
is concealed, when one string of the harp has been broken”.^®**^ 

Now from all of the foregoing commentaries, and notwith- Author con- 
standing their uncertainty in many respects, it is, I think, a S®meint 
reasonable deduction on the whole, independently of the words Ji^the 
o^Ferceirtne and Mac Lonain^ that the Ceis was the mere har- 
mony of the harp, or that the word denoted only the mode a Sm? 
of playing upon it in harmony, that is, with a bass. This 
point would seem to be in fact decided by the last para- 
graph of the scholium from the “ Yellow Book of Lecan'\ which 
supposes the harp without a Ceia to be a harp without any one 
of the three GUsa^ or tunings, by which Craiftine, as well as 
the other older harpers, produced such wonderful effect. Now 
it happens that the word Gles, which is here put for (7m, has The word 
been a living word from the oldest times down to our own, and MoneTiS' 
always understood to signify preparing, setting, or tuning ; and 
not only this, but the name of the tuning-key itself is still on 
ancient record, and in such a position as to leave no doubt 


( 331 ) [original: — 

An biot-fo Ai" bio* cai6 a]\ tiAip, 
ni ^Ai-d a6c ^inA-oA ; 
cui]Ae gAn cenn, c]^uic gAti ceif 
f ATnAib riA cuAit •o’eir An nit. 
O'Conor Don MSS., R.I.A., p. »17.] 
(338) [original: — ^DiciAbbAit coip a 
cnocAio conbongAp Aon €6*0, .i. 
Abdl ■oiciichAp A c6ip Ap in eptne o 


b«f eAfbAt>A6 Aon ce-o eifce, coni-o 
ei-pibcinAcb a coicecAb tiiinpe -oo 
peip c6i|\. CAicbmicbep coip a coi- 
cecAib, .1. xncbicbep coip, in cfOAn- 
WA obpifcep Aon cet) ipn entne.-— 
H. 3. 17. 438. Vide 1tni:e6c nA Cpom 
•oAiibe, Betham MSS,, cxx. p. 
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XXXI. whatever of what it was, and its close relation to the word GUs. 
The name of this instrument was Crann-GUsa^ or tuning- tree; 
and we find it mentioned in the Brehon Laws among the articles 
for which there was a special law for their prompt recovery, if 
borrowed and not duly returned. Here it is called Conihohair 
gach ciuil^ edhon Crann Gl^a, that is, “ The instrument of ali 
music, namely, the Crann Glesa^ or tuning tree”. j^H. 3. 17. 
p. 403^.] With this instrument of course the strings were 
strictly tuned, so as to make it possible to play in full harmony 
of chords. 

the Crann- And again. In a single stanza, some hundreds of years old, 
wraed*!” a“' preserved in a paper MS. of about the year 1740, in the library 
' isth^cen^^® Trinity College, Dublin, and prophetie of the decline of the 
tury: harp in this country, the poet says: 

“ The Crann-GUasla will be lost. 

Strings will be thickly broken, 

The Corr will drop out of the Lamhchrann^ 

And the Com will go down the strcam’'.^®®®^ 
this poem This is an important stanza, for it gives us distinctly, what is 
names of the exceedingly rare to be met with, the names of the chief mem- 
part8*of tho bci’S, or parts of the harp. The Crann GUasta is clearly the 
harp; tuning tree or key; the Corr is the cross tree, or harmonic 
curve ; the Lamhchrann is the front pillar, and the Com is the 
the names of belly or sound-board. The only loss is, that we have not in 
classes of*” this, or in any other stanza, the distinctive names of the diffe- 
found “n tiJs classcs of strings, such as Trom- Theda for the heavy string ; 

theeleSon thc strings Called the sisters; and Goldca, for 

St. coium the light strings. These names indeed I have only met in the 
above scholium on Dalian ForgalV^ on St. Coium Cille^ 

(333) [original : — CAittpe<v|i An c^Ann gi^A-pcA, 
t)|M|yeAji cet>A 50 ciug, 

Cuicp'6 in co]ip Af in tAiii< 5 |\Ann, 

If f ocai- 6 All cow tie fftic.-— H. 4. 20. f, 92.] 
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(D«lW«rad Jana 17th, 1M20 

(IX.) Of Music and Musical Instruments (continued). Reference to the 
different parts of a harp in a poem of the- seventeenth century. The nuin- 
l)er of strings not mentioned in references to harps, except in two instances ; 
the first is in the tale of the lubar Mk Aingis or the “ Yew Tree of Mac 
Aingis*' ,* the instrument mentioned in this tale was not a OrutV, but a three 
stringed Timpan ; the second reference is to be found in the Book of Lecan^ 
and the instrument is eight stringed. The instrument called “ Brian Boru's 
Harp” has thirty strings. Reference to a many stringed harp in the seven- 
teenth century. Attention paid to the harp in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. References to the Timpan as late as the seventeenth century, 
proving it to have been a stringed instrument. The Timpan was distin- 
guished from the Cruit or full harp. No very ancient harp preserved. The 
harp in Trinity College, Dublin ; Dr. Petrie’s account of it ; summary of 
Dr. Petrie’s conclusions. Dr. Petrie’s serious charge against the Chevalier 
O’Gorman. Some curious references to harps belonging to O’Briens which 
the author has met with : Jl/ac ConmufAe’s poem on Donnchadh Cau'breach 
O’Brien; Mac Conmidhe's poem on the harp of the same O’Brien ; the poem 
does not explain how the harp went to Scotland. What became of this harp ? 

Was it the harp presented by Henry the Eighth to the Earl of Clanrickard ? 

Perhaps it suggested the harp-coinage, which was in circulation in Henry 
the Eighth’s time. The Chevalier O’Qorman only mistook one Donogh 
O’Brien for anotlier. There can be no doubt that this harp did once belong to 
the Earl of Clanrickard. If the harp was an O’Neill harp, how could its 
story have been invented and published in the lifetime of those concerned? 

Arthur 0*NeiU may have played upon the ha^, but it could not have been 
his ; this harp is not an O’Neill, but an O’Brien one ; Dr. Petrie’s antiqua- 
rian difiiculties : author's answer ; as to the monogram I. H. S. ; as to the arms 
on the escutcheon. The assertion of Dr. Petrie, that the sept _of^ O’Neill 
is more illustrious than that of O’Brien, is incorrect. 

At the close of the last Lecture I quoted a stanza containing an 
old authority for the names of the three principal parts of the 
harp. But even in comparatively modern times also we may 
find authority for these names, and for the form of the instru- 
ment, which seems to have remained the same. 

I have in my possession a curious poem of twenty-six qua- Rsference to 
trains, written by Pierce Ferriter, of Ferriter’s Cove, on thepa?t8o/a 
coast of the county of Kerry, about the year 1640, on a harp 
which had been presented to him. Pierce Ferriter was a gentle- seventeenth 

1 ** ii 1 * 

man and a scholar, a poet and a musician ; and he wrote this 
Gaedhelic poem in praise of a certain harp which was presented 
to him by Mr. Edmond Mac an Dailly the son of Mr. Donnell 
an jDaill, of Magh Lorg^ in the county of Roscommon. In 
this poem he speaks of the harp under both the Gaedhelic 
names of Cruit and Clameach (the former, of course, being by 
VOL. II. 17 
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Reference to 
the diifereiit 
parts of a 
harp In a 
poem of the 
aerenteenth 
century. 


far the more ancient name); and, ^ there are some interesting 
details introduced into his verses, I may quote a few stanzas of 
them here. At the tenth stanza, the poet, speaking of his harp, 
calls it — 

“ The key of music and its gate. 

The wealth, the abode of poetry ; 

The skilful, neat Irishwoman, 

The richly festive moaner. 

“ Children in dire sickness, men in deep wounds, 

Sleep at the sounds of its crimson board ; 

The merry witch has chased all sorrow. 

The festive home of music and delight. 

“ It found a Cor in a fruitful wood in \_Magl{\ Aoi; 

And a Lamh-cJirann in the Fort of Seantraoi ^ — 

The rich sonorous discourscr of the musical notes ; 


And a comely Com from Eos dd Ecconn. 

“ It found 31 ac Sithduill to plan it, 

It found Cathal to be its artificer. 

And Beannglan^ — great the honour, — 

Got [to do] its fastenings of gold and its emblazoning. 

. “.Excellent indeed was its other adorner in gold, 

’ Parthalon More Mac Cathail^ 

The harp of the gold and of the gems, 

. The prince of decorators is Parthalon" 

This harp, the poet says, found its Corr^ that is, its harmonic 
curve, or crosstree, was found in the fruitful woods of Magh 
Aoif in the plains of Roscommon. It found its Lamhchrann^ 
that is, its front pillar was found at the fort of Seantraoi (a place 
I am unable to identify) ; and it found its Com^ that is, its sound- 
board was found at Eas da Ecconn^ now the falls of Ballyshan- 
non, in the county of Donegal. In the same language he goes 
on to name the artificers. So it was Mac Sithduill that designed 
it, and Cathal that made it; and it was bound and emblazoned 
by Bennglan^ and it was decorated with gold and gems by Par- 
thalon Mor Mac Cathail. So that in this instance, so great was 


(334) [original: — caoiVi dom 6 OAf [-oa] ecconn. 

eo6Aii\ An deoil fA dotVilA, 'p«Ai|\ ITIac Sid'dtntL •oA ftn-doAdc, 

lonnthtif , ceA§ nA ViAtA-dnA ; 1 :uai|\ CAdAl x»A ce^x)ui$edc, 

An di^OAnnAd iAfOA jl/An, if fUAif beAnngtAn, m6|\ An nio'6, 

JenneAnnAd 'btAfD^ 'biA’OinAf. a ceAngtA'd X)6|\ fA bionntod. 

Aof pngAbAif , fif^oncA, iriAid a boifddAfo eibe fuin, 

co‘oIai ‘0 fif An ccLAf ccofCfA; pAfdAbdn tUdf tUAc CAdiiib, 

.An bed bAdb t)onb|i6n loobfif, clAiffCAd An 6i|\ fnA nAbbAn, 

ceob Adb An oib fAn Aoibnif. “odig nA -pfAifneAd pAndAbAn. 

■piiAif cof f A cniiAf doibb i tiaoi — Miscellaneous Poems, chiefly copied 

ACAfbAiVidfAnn Abiof SencfAoi, — from the O’Connor Don’s Book, 
bpeAfOAd mAotbonn nA cebef O' Curry MSS., Cath. Univ., p. 294.] 
ccopp ; — 
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the care bestowed on the manufacture of a harp, that it en- xxxn. 
gaged the professional skill of four distinct artists, — the model- 
ler, the wood-worker and carpenter, the binder and emblazoner, 
and the decorator ; and the services of these artizans are referred 
to as if their occupations were in the usual course, each of them 
living by his own independent art. The shape and general de- The number 
sign of the ancient harp, and the materials used in its frame- mentloSa”^ 
work, are then frequently alluded to ; but there is, unfortunately, [J 
one great omission in all the references to the harp that I have 
met with — I mean the absence of any allusion to the number 
of strings which it properly contained. I have, indeed, met 
one or two references to harps of a certain limited number of 
strings ; but it is evident from their being so particularized, that 
they were exceptions to the general rule. To these references 
I have next to direct your attention. 

The first of them, and which is contained in the tale called lu- 
hhar Mic Aingis, or the Yew Tree of Mac Aingis (which alludes the » rew 
to a harp of the kind called Timpan)^ is of undoubtedly great 
antiquity, though the tale is one of those belonging to the most 
fabulous class, as far as the incident connected with the harp is 
concerned. The tale is preserved in very old language in the 

Book of Leinster”, and may be shortly stated as follows:—^ 

Oilioll Oluim (the ancestor of the great families of south and 
north Munster, and who was king of that province, died after 
a long reign, in the year of our Lord 234), was married to 
Sadhbh (or Sabia), the daughter of the monarch of Erinn 
Conn of the Hundred Battles, and widow of Mac Niadh, a 
distinguished Munster prince ; and Sadhbh had a son by her 
first husband, named Lugaidh^ more popularly called Mac Con, 
and several sons by Oilioll, her second husband, the eldest of 
whom was Eoghan M6r, or Eugene the Great. So much as to the 
personages mentioned in this story, which proceeds as follows: 

“ At a certain time [this] Eoghan, the son of Oilioll \Oluim\, 
and Lugaidh Mac Con, his stepbrother, set out to pay a visit 
to Art, the son of Conn [monarch of Erinn], their mother’s 
brother, who w'as then on a visit in Connacht, for the purpose 
of receiving some bridle-steeds from him. Now, as they were 
passing over the river Maigh or Maigue [at Caher^ass, in the 
county of Limerick], they heard music in a_yew tree over the 
cataract, [and saw a little man playing there]. After that they 
returned back again to Oilioll with him, that is, with the [little] 
man whom they took out -of the tree ; because they were dis- 
puting about him [as to who should have him], so that Oilioll 
might give judgment between them. He was a little man, 
with three strings in his Timpan. ‘ What is your name?’ [said 

17 JB 
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Oilioll], * Fer-fi, the son of EogahhaV [said he]. ‘ What has 
thenratis brought ye back?’ said Oilioll. ‘ We are disputing about this 
the “Vew man’ [said they]. ‘What sort of man is he?’ [said OiliolV\. 

* A good timpanist’ [said they]. * Let his music be played for 
us’ [said OilioW]. ‘It shall be done’, said he. So he played 
for them the crying tune (Gohraighe)^ and he put them to 
'crying and lamenting and tear-shedding, and he was requested 
to desist from it. And then he played the laughing tune (Gen^ 
traighe)^ till they laughed with mouths so wide open, that all 
but their lungs were visible. He then played the sleeping 
tune (Suantraighe) for them, until they were cast into a Aeep 
[so deep, that it lasted] from that hour till the same hour next 
day”. “ He then”, continues the story, “ went away from them 
to the place whence he was brought, leaving a bad feeling, 
between them, such as he particularly wished ^ould exist” 

The bad feeling which the little timpanist left between the 
stepbrothers arose not so much in regard to himself, as about 
the ownership of the wonderful yew tree in which ho was found, 
and which appeared to have sprung up spontaneously by necro- 
mantic art for their misfortune. 


. The remainder of this wild story is too long for my present 
purpose, and it is therefore sufficient to say, that the uttle man 
was one of the Tuatha DS Danann race from the neighbouring 
hill of Knockany (finoG Aine), The famous Tuatha D4 Danann 
lady, Aine^ from whom this hill takes its name, had been some 
short time previously abused, and herself and her brother 
EogabhalA 2 im in a fit of anger, by king Oilioll Oluim, and it 
was to have revenge for this deed that the little timpanist, 
Fer-Ji, the son of Eogahhal^ raised up the phantom yew tree 
at the falls of Caher-ass, in order to excite a dispute between the 
sons and the stepson of Oilioll. In this he succeeded to the full. 
Oilioll awarded the yew tree to his own son Eoghan, and Mac 
Con chfOrged him with partiality, and challenged him, with all 


( 836 ) [original : — tuit) *0411 pedc Aite, 

eogAn WAC AltiLtA ACAf t/UgAI'D 
triAc Con, . 1 . A comAtcA co wac 
CumT) ‘oiAwb^i cuAi]\c ConnAic, 
■oo tAbAitxc e6 I'^^An uat), . 1 . bjVAcb- 
Ai^ TnAiAt\ *00 eogAn. Oc co6c -ooib 
fed Ati tnA§ CO cuAbACAf in ceob 
ifpnotif ibAif fobfii ofpn'oeff. t)e- 
|\Aic teo CO b-Aitibi AfitJip, . 1 . inpep 
cncfAC Afftnoaeff ; AfbACAf oc iw- 
f ofAin inime, coffacA’o bf eicb -ooib. 
fef bee, cb6c inA ubiw|34n, 
ClACAinw ? Pep-fi WAC eosADAib. 
Ci-o -oobiMncAi ? Of Aibibb. Acaaih 
oc inif ef A^n iwiriof a, C»nnApfi|v- 


fo? CitnpAnAd WAicb. SencAf 
'o^n A ceot, Of Aibibb “OosencAf 
offe. nofepAin-o odib tJAn 50b- 
CflOe, COnAO COf A-pUA1C if^gob, ACAf 
1 c6i, ACAf -oef 66iniat>. Rogeff “oo 
AnA-o oe. Rofein-o “OAn, gencfioe, 
conA-ocofAfcAf iiftgen figAife, a6c 
nopcAf ecnAi AfCAim. RofepbAin'O 
■061b o^n fUAncfAige conoAcofAf- 
CAf if^An on cficb coAfAibe. Ac- 
fubbAifeotn iAff«it>i« Abb^l^ "oiA 
cu'odi'o ACAf fOfACAfb 'Dfodftnceb 
ecaffu Af bApffAn beif..I^. 2. 1& 
f. 206.b.b.] .. 
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his forces, to a battle, at a time to be fixed afterwards. When xxxn. 
the appointed time came, both parties met at the hill of Cenn~ 

Ahraty in the neighbourhood oi Kilfinan, on the borders of the 
counties of Cork and Limerick, where a battle ensued, in which 
Mac Con was defeated, and forced to fly the country. He went 
into Scotland, but in some years returned with a large force of 
Scottish or Pictish and British adventurers, who sailed round 
by the south coast of Erinn, and entered the bay of Galway, 
arid there, in the neighbourhood of Oranmore, at a place called 
Magh MucruimM, a battle was fought between them and the 
monarch Art and his forces, aided by his nephews, the seven 
sons of Oilioll Oluim, and the forces of Munster, under the 
leadership of Eoghan M6r, the eldest of them. This celebrated 
battle, which forms one of the cardinal points of the history of 
the period, proved fatal to the royal arms, the monarch himself 
having been slain in it, as well as Eoghan M6r and all the 
other six sons of Oilioll Oluim. So the little timpanist, Fdr-fi^ 
the son of Eogahliail^ had ample revenge for the death of his 
father and his aunt. 

There is a metrical version of the part of this story which 
relates to the little timpanist and the phantom yew tree pre- 
served also in the “ Book of Leinster”. I believe Cormao Mao 
Cuileannavn was the author of this piece, and that it was copied 
into the “ Book of Leinster” from his “ Psalter of Cashel”. The 
authority, then, for this distinct allusion to the Timpan is old and 
high enough. 

It must be observed that the three stringed instrument men- 
tloned in this story, is not called a Cruit, or harp, but a Timpan. montioned 
But even though it were not a Cruit of the ordinary kind, it'wa?i»ot*a® 
certainly must have been some species of it; and it is important 
to know, on authority so undoubted, that the Timpan was a stringed 
stringed instrument, and therefore some kind of harp, though 
perhaps of an inferior class. 

The next reference to an instrument with a definite number 
of strings,* is found in the “ Book of Lecan'\ in the library of in the Book 
the Royal Irish Academy ; and this, as well as the last, was pro- 
bably taken^from the “ Saltair of Cashel” ; and the instrument 
referred to must also have been of a peculiar character both in 
shape and size. 

1 may premise that the Feidlimid Mao CHmthain men- 
tioned in this story was king of Munster and monarch of Erinn, ' 

a distinguished scholar and a scribe or writer of books, and that 
he died at Cashel in the year 845. The Ui Cormaic mentioned 
in it were a tribe of the EoghanachUi or Eugenians of Vi Fidh-- 
gheinte, who at an earlier period ^rbftsed" the Shannon and the 
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3C3cxn. Fergus and settled beyond the latter in the northern part of 
Corca-Bhaiscindf their territory being nearly coextensive with 
the present barony of Islands in the county of Clare. In this 
story we are told that: 

“ On a certain day in the season of autumn, as Feidhlimidh 
Mac Crimhthainn, monarch of Erinn, was in Cashel of the kings, 
there came to him the abbot of a church of the Ui Cormaic^ 
•ndthein- and he St on the couch, and he took his little eight-stringed 
[instrument] (Ocht-Tedach) unto him from his girdle, and ho 
•tringed. played sweet music, and sang a poem to it, and he sang these 
words there 

“ Beware I beware ! O chief and father ! 

Does the king of the Eoghanacht hear? 

A tribe who are by the Shannon on the north : 

Woe is it that they have ever gone into exile ! 

“ The Ui Cormaic, O Feidlimid! 

Do not love thy music-making ; 

The Corea- Bhaiscindj because of their strength, 

Vouchsafe not justice to the Eoghanachts. 

“ My residence has been plundered ; 

And the men are not yet impeached ; 

The shrieks of its clerics and of its bells 

Are not heard this day by Feidlimid. 

“ Ui Cormaic and Tradraidhi 


Are much in want of relief; 

They are from their friends far away. 

And their great hardship is manifest. 

“ They are in want of relief. 

The Ui Cormaic and Tradraidhi; 

It is not now usual with [any one of] th.em 
To be two days in his abbotship.^^®®^ 
p.fi., such is the danger that no abbot, even, can be sure of 
his place for two days.] 


( 336 ) [original: — In Apoite to VAin 
fogAiTiAip bi yei’otimi'o wac 
C piineAin e]\int> iCAipt tiA pic, 

•oopiAclic oipdiinoeAcVi ■oo Vitno 
CopmAe clitiici ocup po fui-d Ap in 
CoVbA,. OCAp CAtt A OcbcC^OAIcll 

mbic cTiuici ApA cbpip ACAp no pe- 

E Aino ceob rnbin'o, ACAr pogob Lai-o 
ACA p po pAlb nA DpiAcfipA pA 
An-o. 

AbAboU AbAlt) AcbAip! 

in cbuineAn'o pig eojAnAcbc? 
ctiAtb pb pe SinAin-D a cuai-o ; 
wAipg -oo cViu Alt) An'oeojVAit)eCc ! 
hi dopniAic, A •feit>V.iini'o, 

111 cn ApAi’o t>o cbeobApAdc ; 


CopcobAipcint) ApA nCpc, 
nit) Am Alt) cepc oeogAinedc. 
HoViAipcet) mo bAitipeA 
ip pp 5An Aneibigit) ; 
gAip A cbeipOAcIl ipA Ctoc 

ni Ctuin mode ipefiobimit). 
hi CopmAic ip UpAt)pA 1 t )1 
pOgAit) AboAp roinidin ; 
pAt) onA ctiAcriAi o pecAib, 
ipAomAin Amop t)epp. 
UecAit) AbeAp poipicnm, 

1 CopmAic ip i;pAt>pA)t)l ; 
ni CAtAip Anoip bA<CAcH 
Vnt)A cpAcb in Abt>Aine. A. 
— Book of Ltcm, folio 183. a. a.] 
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What the effect of this singular appeal of the abbot from xxxii. 
Corea Bhaiscind on the learned and just king Feidlimid was, 
we are not told ; but we may presume that justice was rendered 
where it was due. It is, however, in reference to the musical 
instrument mentioned in it that the little article is of value to 
our present purpose. The date of king Feidlimid^s dcatb 
supplies us with two rather important historical facts ; the first, 
that the tribe of the Ui Cormaio must have crossed the Shannon 
to the north some time before the year 845 ; and the second, 
that a portable eight-stringed harp was then an established 
instrument in the country; but whether as peculiar to the 
Church, or in common use, I am not at present able to say. 

There is no particular name given to this instrument, more 
than its being merely said that the abbot brought forth his little 
“ eight-stringed” [harp] from his girdle ; yet I think we need not 
hesitate to take it to have been a small eight-stringed harp; 
and we must look upon it as a small and light one indeed, when 
he could conveniently carry it at his girdle from Clare to Ca- 
shel. I confess myself unable to draw any conclusions from 
this little “ eight-stringed” [instrument], as I cannot compare its 
compass with any musical standard of an earlier date : not hav- 
ing ever met with any reference to such standard, we must 
therefore come much tarther down before we can speak with 
any certainty of the usual number of strings of the Irish harp, 
if It really had a standard number. 

In the old harp preserved in the museum of Trinity College, Theinstm- 
Dublin, commonly called “ Brian Boru’s harp”, and to which » Briar? * 
reference was made in my last lecture, the number of the strings K’thirt^^ ' 
is thirty ; and we are told by Mr. Bunting, in the last volume 
of his “ Ancient Music of Ireland”, page 23, that this was the 
usual number of strings found on all the harps at the Belfast 
meeting in 1792. Yet, we find in the same writer’s disserta- 
tion on the harp made for Sir John Fitzgerald of Cloyne, in 
the county of Cork, in the year 1621, that it contained forty- 
five strings. 

An instance of authority for the use of a considerable num- Reference to 
her of strings in the harp, occurs in a fragment of a quaint Eng- JtrTngedi' 
lish manuscript history of Kerry, written some time in the first J^v^teenfh 
half, I think, of the , last century, and now preserved in the 
library of the- Royal Irish Academy, in which we find at I$age 
45, the following reference to a distinguished harper in that 
county : “ As to the harp-playing, said county could well bragg, 
having tt»*^chiefest master- of that instrument in the kingdom in 
his time, Mr. Nicholas Pierce of Clonmautice, not onl^for his 
singular capacit/^f composing lamentations, funerals*. additions 
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and elevations, etc., but also by completing said instrument 
with more wires than ever before his time were used”. 

The writer of this tract does, not speak of the precise time at 
. which Mr. Pierce flourished ; but we have his time from other 
sources, and in language which bears out the eulogium of our 
anonymous author on him. It appears that Mr. Pierce was 
blind, since we find him called, with reverence, “Blind Nicholas”, 
in Pierce Ferriter’s poem on his harp, already referred to. But, 
besides this reference, we have three distinct poems, by three 
different authors, written exclusively in his praise: one by 
Ferflatka O'Gnimhy a native of Ulster, who flourished about 
the year 1640, who calls him the CraiftM of Cashel; another 
by MaelmuirS Mac-an Bhairdy of the county Donegal; the 
third is anonymous, and must, of course, have been written at 
the same time. The two latter of these curious poems are pre- 
served in the O’Conor Don’s volume of ancient poems, and 
will be found at pages 17 and 20 of my transcript from that 
volume/®®^^ G'Gnimlis poem is in my own possession. 

“^afd to the back to a still earlier date we find the following curious 

£arp in the entry in in the “ Annals of Loch at the year 1225, showing 
thirteenth** attention was paid long before to the improvement of the 
centuries, instrument. 

^ “ A edh (or Hugh), the son of Dojinslehhe O' Sochlachann, 
vicar of Cunga^ a professor of singing and harp-tuning, as well 
as having invented a tuning (or arrangement) for himself that 
had not been done before him ; and he was a proficient in all 
, arts both of poetry and engraving and writing, and of all the 
arts that man executes. He died this year”.^®®®’ 

What O' SochlachariB arrangement of the harp was, however, 
whether an addition to, or diminution of the number of strings, 
or a new arrangement of the old number, whatever that might 
have been, our chronicler, unfortunately, does not say. 

Hefere^ces I have one reference more, though of a comparatively modern 
jjonaaiate date, to the Strings of the harp, or rather of the Timpan^ and 
toentTrcen- whicli I dcGin of Sufficient value to add to these already brought 
proving it to About the year 1680, a controversy sprang up 

have been a among some of the bards of Ulster, as to what race, by ancient 
lisSSment. right, the armorial bearing of Ulster — the “ Red Hand”, be- 
longed. Some person named Cormac, said or wrote something, 
which I have never seen, to the effect, that the Red Hand be- 

* (3*7) [Now in the library of the Royal Irish Acaflemy.] 

( 338 ) [original: — -Ao'6 triAc 'Oointi- ocupbAfAini 5A6 cei^T), 'oAii 
I'bfeibe S SoclMa^Aih, Ai;\cir>r»eAft ocoi' gni O'OAtc, ocof rciMbent), ocuf 
CungAfAi CAnricAi|\eA6cA ocuf cpoc- gACh nealA-duin -do m 'oumes ■oo 

* tnApoen pe 5l,6Ap •00 -oeA- « Ar» btiA-OAin pm. — ^Annals of ZocA 

tiAtn -oo p6in haO •oeAptiA'b peiihe, C?«r(H. i. 19 ).] 
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longed by right to the Clann N^; but he was called to account xxxit, 
for saying so by thfe^of Laoighseal Mac an Bhaird^ 

(called in English Louis WiSM who wrote a poem of seven- 
teen quatrains, in which he adduces many historical reasons to 
prove that the Red Hand of Ulster belonged by right to the 
•Ulidians of the Rudrician or Irian race, of whom Mac Enis (or 
Magenis) of the county Down was the chief. This poem begins : 

** O Cormac ! remember what is right ; 

Take not from the Iria^ blood its honour. 

Justice is the best argument: 

The race is not now in bountiful affluence”/”*^ 

To this poem an answer was given by Eoghan O' Donnghaile, 
or O’Donnelly, in a very clever poem of many stanzas, but of 
which I have never been able to procure more than the first 
thirty. O’Donnelly claims the “ Red Hand” for the Clann 
NeilX and deals severely with his opponent’s historical facts. 

The third stanza of this poem runs as follows : 

“ Three strings not of sweet melody, 

I perceive in the middle of thy Timpan; 

Small their power ; bitter their sound ; 

They are no proof for the mighty great hand”.^®^®^ 

It is true that the Timpan and its three strings are spoken of 
only figuratively here, as representing Mao an B/tairas histo- 
rical assertion, and its three principal authorities ; still the refer- 
ence is curious, affording another prgof of what I have said of the 
Timpan y by showing that even so late as the close of the seven- 
teenth century, the Timpan^ or Tympanum, was known in this 
country as a stringed instrument, and not by any means as a 
drum instrument of any kind. The humorous last will of 
Thomas Dcase, Bishop of Meath, one of the Council of Kil- 
kenny, 1643, speaks of the Clairseacli or harp, and the Timpan, 

There was, however, a distinction between the Cruity or full The Ttmpan 
harp, and tlie Timpan y as may be seen from the following pas- JSlhedfrom 
sage from the Brelion laws in which the Cruitirhy or harper, is JJJ JUp! 
recognized as one of the distinguished artists, in a special clause 
in the following words: 

“ A Cruit; that is, this is a Gruit in place of a TimpaUy or a 
Cruit in its own proper state. This is the only species of music ; 
that is, it is the only profession of music, — which is entitled to 


(339) [original: — 

■A Ciio]MnAic At) 66i|\; 

HA beAt) 'o-ptii'L a«oii6ii). 

A 66ii\ eAgfA If feff ; 

Hi "ooig An j^ifenn, 

— H. and S. MSS., 208, cat. p. 

616: 23. H. i. h. i>. 49. ton.l 


(MO) [original: — 

Ufi ceA-DA tiAd binn •OAin, 

xno Cim A|\ bin *00 tiompAin ; 
beA5 A wbfij; fcAfb a nglof ; 
x\\ 'oeAfbA'6 Af An bAiib lAn ibop . 
— p, 50, top.] 
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XXXTI. _ be ennobled; that is, which is entitled to Enechland; [that is, to 
a fine in right of insult to the honour, as well as for personal 
injury to the performer], even though it does not attend on the 
illustrious, that is, although it is not retained by a nobleman, 
but it being noble in its own right”/®*^^ 

Here again we have the Cvuit, or harp proper, and the -Tim- • 
pan as a species of harp, placed in such a relative position as to 
render it difficult to distinguish between them, although there 
is certainly a marked distinction. 

No very an- It is vcry unfortunate that we cannot point to any examples 

PiesermL in preservation, of any very ancient harp, an examination of 
which might at once solve the problems left unexplained in any 
of the many references I have given, to the power of this instru- 
ment as used by the great musicians of the golden age of ancient 
Irish civilization. There is, however, one valuable specimen of 
a purely Irish harp in existence, and one of the most beautiful 
workmanship too; though it is one of small size, and of an age 
not many centuries removed from our own time. I allude to 
the harp preserved in the museum of Trinity College, Dublin, 
with some observations upon which I may property conclude 
this portion of my subject. 

The harp In This harp has been the theme of much learned discussion 
* ■ ’ already ; and I confess I feel myself incompetent to offer any 

arguments concerning the theories broached upon the subject. 
It would, indeed, be a work of some effrontery, without a much 
greater share of historical, artistic, and antiquarian knowledge 
than I possess, to enter at all into a critical discussion of the 
evidences presented by this harp itself as to the period and style 
of instrument to which it belonged, after the cautious and accu- 
rate pen of such a writer as Dr. Petrie had recorded a decided 
opinion upon the matter. 

Still in justice to Dr. Petrie himself, as well as to the cause 
of truthful investigation, of which he has long been a champion, 
though not with the view of offering opposition to any of his 
conclusions, I feel impelled to say a few words on the probable 
history of this harp ; because I believe I am in position to place 
before him and the public some interesting facts hitherto un- 
observed, which may throw no little light on the subject. 

In order, however, to introduce to you the few facts to which 
I allude, as bearing, I believe, ^n this subject, and for the better 
understanding of their point and value, I must premise by 

(341) [original:— C|MJic, . 1 . a|\ -otisef eniclAnt) cemiticem La 

citnpAn fin no cfuic u|\|m bot>en. -OAn, . 1 . cen cofAb pe LtiAfAL 

If he Aen -oAn cunL mnfen, . 1 . ife acc AbeA*6 Af AgAiu A Aebiif. — H. 2. 
oen -oAn oifp-oeA-o xiLigeAf fAifi, . 1 . 16. p. U41.] 
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making another quotation from Dr. Petrie’s “Memoir of an 
Ancient Harp preserved in Trinity College”. 

“ The harp”, says Dr. Petrie, “ preserved in the museum of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and popularly known as the harp of 
Brian Boru, is not only the most ancient instrument of the 
kind, known to exist in Ireland, but is, in all probability, the 
oldest harp now remaining in Europe. Still, however, it is 
very far from being of the remote age to which it is popularly 
supposed to belong ; and the legendary story on which the sup- 
position is grounded, and which has been fabricated to raise its 
antiquity and increase its historical interest, is but a clumsy 
forgery, which will not bear for a moment the test of critical 
antiquarian examination. We arc told that Donogh, the son 
and successor of the celebrated Brian Boru, who was killed at 
the battle of Clontarf in 1014, having succeeded his brother 
Teigue in 1023, was deposed by his nephew, in consequence 
of which he retired to Rome, carrying with him the crown, 
harp, and other regalia of his father, which he presented to the 
Pope, in order to obtain absolution. * A drian the Fourth, sur- 
named Breakspear, alleged this circumstance as one of the princi- 
pal titles he claimed to this kingdom, in his bull transferring it 
to Hen^ the Second. These regalia were kept in the Vatican 
till the rope sent the harp to Henry the Eighth, with the title 
of Defender of the Faith, but kept the crown, which was of 
massive gold. Henry gave the harp to the first Earl of Clan- 
ricarde, in whose family it remained till the beginning of the 
last century, when it came by a lady of the De Burg family into 
that of Mac Mahon of Clenagh, in the county of' Clare, after 
whose death ii passed into the possession of Commissioner 
Macnamara of Limerick. In 1782 it was presented to the 
Right Honourable William [Burton] Conyngham, who de- 
posited it in Trinity College, Dublin’. Such is the story, as 
framed by the Chevalier O’Gorman, by whom the harp was 
given to Colonel Burton Conyngham, and, as is usual, in the 
fabrication of most romantic legends, the fictitious allegations 
are so engrafted on real historical facts, the fable is so inter- 
mixed with truth, that few readers would think of doubting 
one more than the other, and even if they should doubt, would 
have the power of distinguishing between them”.^®***^ 

“ It is scarcely necessary”, continues Dr. Petrie, “ to pursue 
the examination of this further, except, perhaps, to remark that 
the allegations in it respecting the gift of the harp from the 
Pope to kmg Henry the Eighth, and agaiiffrom king Henry 
to the Ean of Qlanricarde, have no better authority to rest on 
Bunting’s Ancient Music of Ireland^ p. 40. 
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XXXII. than that of the chevalier himself. There is, hpwover, one 
Dr. petrie‘8 statchient appended to the story, iis an evideuce of its truth, 
account of shouW not be passed over in silence, as it exhibits in an 

equal degree the antiquarian ignorance and the daring menda- 
city of the writer. This statement is, that on the front arm of 
the harp * are chased in silver the arms of the O’Brien family — 
the bloody hand supported by lions’. As already remarked by 
Mr. Moore, the circumstance of arms being on an instrument 
is fatal to its reputed antiquity, as the hereditary use of 
armorial ensigns was not introduced into Eureme until the 
time of the crusades, and was not established in England until 
the reign of Henry the Third. The statement is altogether 
erroneous. The supporters are not lions, but dogs, probably 
wolf dogs, and the arms are not those of the O’Brien family, 
but of the more illustrious sept of O’Neil ; and it is an interest- 
ing circumstance in the history of this harp, that the person who 
last awoke its long dormant harmonies, was a minstrel descended 
from the same royal race to whom it originally owed its exis- 
tence, the celebrated Arthur O’Neill having played it through 
the streets of Limerick in the year 1760”.^®*®^ 

“ The legend so long connected with this interesting relic 
being now disposed of”, continues Dr. Petrie, “ it omy re- 
mains to inquire — 

“ I. To what age the instrument belongs ? and 
II. Whether it was originally intended for secular, or for 
ecclesiastical purposes ? 

“ The first question might be determined by the skilful anti- 
quary with sufficient accuracy from the style of workmanship of 
the armorial bearings already noticed, which evidently belongs 
to the close of the fourteenth, or, more probably, to the early 
part of the fifteenth century; and the general character of 
the interlaced ornaments on the harp, though derived from an 
earlier age, also points to the same period. But though hitherto 
unnoticed, there is one feature observable among tiiose orna- 
ments which decides this question with still greater certainty, 
namely, the letters I. H. S. carved in relievo in the Gothic or 
black-letter character, in general use at that period, and which 
is not found on monuments of an earlier age. 

“ That this harp did not belong to the class of bardic instru- 
ments, but rather to that smaller class used chiefly by the Irish 
ecclesiastics, as accompaniments to their voices in singing their 
hymns, would seem most probable from its very small size, 
which would unfit it for being used by the minstrel at the 

It is strange that Bunting, from whose volume I quote Dp. Petritfi 
Bssaj, should never have heard oi this storj. 
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festive board ; and this conclusion seems to acquire support from 
the sacred monogram already noticed as being carved upon it”. 

So far Dr. Petrie, whose opinions on this curious old harp I 
have given in full in his own words, lest by any chance any ac- 
count of them in mine should fail to convey their full force and 
• meaning. 

If I. understand these observations aright, they amount to 
this :■ — 

I. That the harp now in Trinity College, Dublin, and popu- 
larly known as Brian jBortt’s harp, is not, and could not have 
been, the harp of that illustrious monarch. 

II. That there is no probability, much less certainty, that 
Donogh, the son of that Brian (who went on a pilgrimage to 
Rome' about the year 1064), took with him this harp, along 
with the crown and other legalia of his great father, and made 
a present of it to the Pope. 

III. That it is not true that another pope, in the early part 
of the sixteenth century, say in or about the year 1520, made 
a present of that same harp to Henry the Eighth, king of Eng- 
land ; or that king Henry made a present of it to the first Earl 
of Clanrickard ; or that from the Clanrickard family it passed, 
by the marriage of a lady of that house, into the family of Mac 
Mahon of Claenach in the county of Clare, ancestor of the pre- 
sent brave Duke of Magenta ; or that it was next found in the 
possession of Commissioner Macnamara of Limerick ; or that, in 
1782, it was presented to Colonel Burton Conyngham, by the 
Chevalier Thomas O’Gorman ; and that, finally, this whole story 
and history of the harp in question was false and unfounded, and 
a mere invention and fabrication by the same Chevalier Thomas 
O’Gorman. 

This appears to me to be a very serious charge against any 
man, and one which ought not, I think, to have been made, 
unless grounded on his own precise words, and those words set 
out in the text ; and it is a charge which I should be sorry to 
believe the Chevalier O’Gorman at all capable of deserving. 
There is in fact sufficient evidence that O'Gorman (or Mac 
Gorman, as he should have called himself) did really write or 
communicate verbally this, or some such account, either to 
Colonel Conyngham, to whom Mr. Ousely, and not O’Gorman, 
presented the harp, or to General Vallancey, who published it 
in his “ Collectanea” (p, 32), as furnished by O’Gorman. It is 
very probable, indeed, that O’Gorman did write the story, as 
published by Vallancey, and by Walker in his. “ Irish Bards” 
(p. 01) ; but that he invented the whole story, and, for the first 
time gave to the instrument the name by which it has ever 
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since been known, is surely more than questionable. For, 
though short the time since the year 1788, when Vallancey 
published this story, many an old tradition, originally founded 
in fact (however distorted afterwards), has disappeared since 
then ; and the absence of evidence of such tradition is by^ no 
means to be taken as proof that it had n<5 existence in the* time 
of O’Gorman. ^ 

Some I have been led into these observations hy the circumstance 

rences*to* of having met with one or twO' curious facts in connection with 
harps which at one time did belong to distinguished members 
of the great O’Brien family, one or cither of which may have 
been the remote foundation of the story current concerning this 
harp, said to have belonged to 13rian Soromha. But, whether 
they really were so or not, they are of themselves of sufficient 
interest to justify the propriety of introducing them into the 
discussion of a subject upon which so many learned dissertations, 
and so few genuine authorities or tangibly authentic references, 
have been produced. 

There is in the possession of the O’Conor Don a manuscript 
volume of family and historical poems, in the Irish language, of 
various dates, say from the tenth to the seventeenth century. 
This volume, which is beautifully written, was compiled at 
Ostend in Belgium, in the year 1631, for a Captain Alexander 
Mac Donnell ; but the compiler’s name does not appear in it in 
its present somewhat damaged state. From this beautiful vo- 
lume I copied, some years ago, one thousand quarto pages of my 
own writing, containing one hundred and fifty-eight rare family 
poems, of which, with a veiy few exceptions, no copies are 
Known to me elsewhere in Ireland. Among these precious 
family records, I have fallen upon one which, as much for its 
gracefulness of composition as for its peculiar historic value as 
a very old authority bearing upon our present subject, I have 
always looked upon with great interest. The poem to which I 
allude was written by Gilla-Brighde Mac GonmidhCy otherwise 
called Gilla-Brighde AWana^h^ or of Scotland : he was so called 
because he was accustomed to spend so much of his time in that 
country ; for, being a native of Ulster, the neighbouring land of 
Scotland came within his professional province as much as any 
part of Ireland. , 

Conmidhe must have been bom, I believe, about the 
poeni^on year 1180, since we find him writing a poem descriptive of 
Bonnehadh Cairbreach O’Brien, when he became chief of this 
O’Brien; name and of the Dalcassian tribes, which happened in the year 
1204, that chieftain dying in the year 1242- In this poem the 
composer describes a vision in which he was carried on the deck 
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of a ship to the city of Limerick, and how there he saw a young xxxir. 
man sitting in the chieftain’s chair or throne. He then describes 
this chief in glowing terms, giving an account not only of his 
personal appearance^^and costume, but also of his various accom- 
plishments ; and, fimong the latter, he makes special mention of 
music,* to which' he ..alludes in the following complimentary 
stanza, the third of ihe poem: 

“ Strings as sweet'as nis conversation. 

On a willow harp no fingers have played ; 

Nor have the youth’s white fingers touched 
An instrument sweeter than his own mouth”.^®**^ 

This Donnchadli Cairbreach O’Brien was the first who took 
the distinctive chieftain name of “ The O’Brien” ; he was the 
son Domhnall M6r O’Brien, the last king of Munster, who 
died in the year 1194. 

It would appear that the warm feelings which inspired this 
poem, and the connection between the bard and the chieftain 
in whose praise it was written, did not terminate with the occa- 
sion of its composition. On the contrary, we can gather from 
Mac Conmidhe's second poem — that which bears more directly 
on our subject — that, in many years afterwards, he had been 
sent by the same Donnchadli Cairbreach O’Brien on a special 
mission into Scotland to gain back — either freely, or by repur- 
chase for an equivalent in Iiish sheep — the small, sweet harp 
of the same O’Brien, which, by some means that I have not been 
able clearly to ascertain, had previously passed into that country. 

It was on the occasion of this mission that Mac Conmidhe 
wrote this second poem ; and as no words of mine could explain 
so well as the poem itself, either its historic value, or its beauty 
as a composition, and as the piece is not a long one, I may as 
well give it unbroken, in the following closely literal transla- 
tion : — 

“ Bring unto me the harp {Cruii) of my king. 

Until upon it I forget my grief — 

A man’s grief is soon banished 
By the notes of that sweet-sounding tree. 

“ He to whom this music-tree belonged 

Was a noble youth of sweetest performance. 

Many an inspired song has he sweetly sung 
To that elegant, sweet-voiced instrument. 

“ Many a splendid jewel has he bestowed 

(344) [original: — ■bti'6 bititie tiA a 

U6a'da du-O coirtibinn x^e a — Miscellaneous Poems, chiefly copied 

A|\ ctApfoiteAd n^|\ feitin m^Ap; from the O’Connor Don’s Book, 

piip feinn glAnlAth An gil-bA O’Curry MSS., Cath. Univ., p, 262.] 
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From beKind this gem-set tree ; 

Often has he distributed the spoils of the race of Conn, 
With its graceful curve placed to his shoulder. 

“ Beloved the hand that struck 
The thin, slendei^sided board : 

A tall, brave youth was he who plajged upon it ■ 
With dexterous hand, with perfect faiCility, 

“ Whenever his hand touched 

That home of music in perfection, 

Its prolonged, soft, deep sigh 
Took away from all of us our grief. 

** When into the hall would come 

The race of Cos of the waving hair, 

A harp with pathetic strings within 
Welcomed the comely men of Cashel. 

“ The maiden became known to all men. 

Throughout the soft-bordered lands of Banba: 

It is the harp of Donnchadh! cried every one — 

The slender, thin, and fragrant tree. 

O’Brien’s harp I sweet its melody 

At the head of the banquet of fair Gahhran ; 

Oh ! how the pillar of bright Gahhran called forth 
The melting tones of the thrilling chords. 

** No son of a bright Gaedhil shall get 

The harp of O’Brien of the flowing hair ; 

No son of a foreigner shall obtain 
The graceful, gem-set, fairy instrument ! 

“ Woe ! to have thought of sending to beg thee, 

Thou harp of the chieftain of fair Limerick — 

Woe ! to have thought of sending to purchase thee 
For a rich flock of Erinn’s sheep. 

“ Sweet to me is thy melodious soft voice, 

O maid ! who wast once the arch-kings’, 

Thy sprightly voice to me is sweet. 

Thou maiden from the island of Erinn. 

“ If to me were permitted in this eastern land 
The life of the evergreen yew tree 
The noble chief of Brendon’s hill. 

His hand-harp I would keep in repair. 

“ Beloved to me — it is natural for me — 

Are the beautiful woods of Scotland. 

Though strange, I love dearer still 
This tree from the woods of Erinn”.^***^ 


<345) [original; — 

CA'bixoi'C 6ti5Am ct\«ic wo t\iog. 


50 cc|\ei5iw w’lwfn^oth,- 
A bi\6ti OA baitij oo •Cuine 
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Such is the address of Mac Conmidhe; but it is needless to xxxji. 
aay that it is impossible in a severe literal translation to do anj 
thing like justice to the fervour and heartfelt pathos of this 
touching poem. 

The character of the poem, however, is such that it gives us the poem 
no clue to the cirottflastances under which O’Brien’s hand-harp explain how 
passed into Scotkiild ; but that it had gone there at the time, 
and that Mac Conmidhe was sent to recover it, either freely or Scotland, 
for an equivalent ‘^)£. Irish sheep, we have authority here that 
cannot be questioned. It is equally certain that the mission of 
the diplomatic poet was a failure, and that the proverbial taste 
of the Scotsman for our Irish mutton gave way to his higher 
taste for our ancient music, as evoked from this celebrated harp. 

What, then, became of this harp? Did it remain in the hands wiwtberama 
of some chief, or king of Scotland till the conquest of that 
country by Edward the Third, king of England, who died in 
the year 1307, but who had previously carried away from the 
ancient palace of Scone, in Scotland, the ancient inaugural 
chair and other regalia of the old Scottish monarchs, and de- 
posited them in Westminster Abbey in J.iondon? May it be 
that the harp ot* Donnehadh Cairhreach O’Brien w’as by any 
chance among the spoils? and if that were possible, could it 
have remained unnoticed and unappreciated at Westminster, 
with the name of its original owner traditionally attached to it, 


516t\ An dtvoinn cumyvtii’Ce. 

-Ance 5 A jiAibe An c]AAnn ciuit 
510I.IA fAoi^ 50 finn ccai-6iui|\. 
mo^ bf 46 |^Ann -oo ^aIj 50 stnnn 
An mbl/AC-6|AAnn ngbAn ngut- 
binn. 

Tl1o|\feA’o Abuinn -00 fo§Aib 
A|\ cub An 6]\oinn cfbAbpAiiuig; 
minic x )0 b|\onn c^otj 6 Ccoinn, 
fA iot'T' AguAboinn. 

Onibuin An bA^* *00 beAnAb 
An cbA^ cAnA CAOib-beAbAT\ ; 
gibbe feAng nA)\A6 gA femm ; 
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An cAn -oo tAigbeA'6 a bArb 
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A bopiAb beAbA-|\ min m 6 -p 
00 boAnAt) binn a^v iToobfbn. 

AnuAi|\ *00 tigoAb AfcceAd 
fine CliAif nA ccuL ntifuimneAd, 
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AggeAgoib cuAnnA CAifib. 

CugfAt) Aidne A|\ An ingin, 
c|\e f An mtlAnbA mboigimbig 
cfuic'OonncliA'bA I AfgAdtJUine, — 
An coibtAnA ci&tb|\ui'oe. 

Cfuic ibiMAn ! binn a bofgAin 
VOL. II. 


pe liu^c bfbeige bfionngAbfAinj 
6 b^AnAb fcuAi$ 5Ab]iAin gboin, 

Al\gAin CfUAig Af nA C^A-OAlb. 

X\\ bfuige mAC gAoibib gib 

cfuic ibifiAin An bA|\|\ x>fvuimni§ ; 
mAC AbbrnujibAig ni f AgAib 
An fbAbfAbAig pobAibAibl 
TUAifg *00 fmuAin cufjieA'o duingi-o, 
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no -oo fmuAin cuf i\ 6 a’o 6eAnnA£ 
A|v CfAb UAin ei|\ionnA6. 
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Aobuife bAn-6nuic bfOAnuinn 
AbAm-6|\uic *00 beifeAguinn. 
Oniboin beAmfA, — niiCAAf lOAib, — 
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glob longnAb Af AnnfA beAm 
Ann cfAbnfA •opobbAib OineAnn. 

CADfUlb. 

—O’Connor Donn’s MSS., O’Curry ’• 
cop3’, H.I.A., p. 228. b .3 
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mil. till the time of Henry the Eighth, who, it is said, presented a 
wuitthe celebrated harp to tne earl of Claririckard, as the hiu!p of a s. 

Donogh O’Brien ? i?. . . , v , x 

totheEw?" It J^ay indeed seem strange that, if Henry did present thb 
jjctorick- harp to any one at this time, it was not*'Morrogh O’Brien that 
he should have selected for the gift, who deserted to the jEiig* 
lish and was created Earl of Thomond by hiin on the 1st of • 
July, 1543, on the same day and at the same time that tlw 
Norman-Irish chief, Mac William Burke, exchanged his chief- 
Perhaps It tain title for that of Earl of Clanrickard. This, how#er, is a 
thSwe?of question that cannot be cleared up now. But, assuming for a 
coina*? moment that this harp was preserved in Westminster when 
**’ Henry the Eighth came to the throne in the year 1509, would 
it be too much to believe that it was the celebrity of this an- 
cient instrument that suggested to that execrable monarch the 
first idea of placing the harp in the arms of Ireland, in the 
fashion of the heraldry of the time, and impressing it upon his 
coinage in this country ? I cannot think the idea very fanciful, 
which wu In That the harp-coinage was in circulation in Ireland in Henry’s 
in’SimT*" time is well known ; and the following brief extract from the 
vm.’e time. Lord Deputy and council of Ireland to Henry the Eighth, dated 
at Dublin, the 15th of May, in the thirty-fifth year of that 
king’s reign, and a few weeks before the creations of the earls 
of Thomond and Clanrickard, affords a curious illustration of 
this fact : 

“ Fynally, for that ther ys no sterling money to be had with- 
in this your realmc, thics gentlemen which now resorte to your 
highnes, wer utterly dyslumished of money to bryng ‘mem. 
thither, I, your magesties deputie, lent O’Brien an hundred 
pounds sterling in harp grotcs, in default of other money, which 
1 have delivered to your tresorer”. 

The Chevft. Supposing — believing, indeed, as I do — that the harp now in 

minoSf/' Trinity College, was given by Henry the Eighth to Clanrickard 
Don?^ harp of a Donogh O’Brien, all then that the Cheyalier 

O’Brien for O’Gorman, or some person before his time whose statements he 
another. followed, could have done was, to substitute a wrong nanie, 
that of Donogh the son of Brian Boromha., for Donnchadh Cair- 
breach O’Brien; for it is scarcely possible that O’Gorman or 
any one else could think of inventing the entire story ; or that 
a tradition should be current that Henry the Eighth gave the 
, earl of Clanrickard a harp at all, unless some such harp hc^ 
been really presented or asserted to have been so presented, ty ' 
the Clannckqrd family. If O’Gorman had invented the stoi^y, : 
how did it happen that he should not have selected the O’Bri^-^; 
himself, the newly created Earl of Thomond, as the recipiei^' 
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invention much ittoie appropriate and plausible, and should, in 
^the absence of the question of the armorial bearings raised by 
Petrie, scar^ly leave any room to deny the story by mere 
_ ament al^h^ ft cannot, I think, he well denied, and in- There can bo 
■•deel^t has not been denied, that this particular, harp did once SiatSs 
belwij^ to the Gianrickard family ; that it passed from them Sdong 
with traditional history (perhaps through the Mac Mahons 
of Clae%ch, in the county of Glare), certainly at last into the ** 
hands of Counsellor Macnamara of Limerick ; and that from him 
it came i to the possession of Ralph Ousely, who in 1782 pre- 
sented it 1 3 Colonel Burton Conyngham. ' 

Now, if this harp be a relic of tne O’Neill family, and if as if the harp 
such it Wi s played by the celebrated Arthur O’Neill in Lime- o Neia harp, 
rick in th s year IT-dO, how did it happen to have passed from 
him into \ie hands of Counsellor Macnamara ? And how, too, 
could a story so glaringly false as this charged upon the Che- published 
valier O’Gorman, be put so unblushingly before the world in uufjpf thosa 
conversation, in broad print in No. 13 of Vallaneey’s “ Collec- concerned? 
tanea’^, 1788, while all those parties were still living? Arthur 
O’Neill himself lived down to the year 1818. 

Arthur O’Neill, according to Mr. Bunting (p. 80), made a Arthar 
professional tour of the four provinces when he was but nine- have piSS 
teen years of age, and as he was bom in the year 1734, the Sa??, blit it 
year in which Carolan died, this tour must have been made iu 
1753. It may be presumed that in this tour he must have ws; 

g assed through Limerick, and sojourned for some time in that 
ospitable city. Was this the harp he played at the time, as 
well as on the occasion of his alleged second visit in 1760? and 
if it was, how ean it be believed for a moment that he could 
have quietly left it there, and parted for ever with so venerable 
a memorial of the noble sept from which he was so proud to 
claim descent ? It could not be. It is entirely improbable. 

Is it not more probable, then, that this old harp was at the time 
iq the possession of Counsellor Macnamara, whose hereditary 
hospitality, we may well suppose, the gifted young minstrel 
must have largely shared ? And is it not veiy probable that 
during his visit with this gentleman, this venerable harp was 
brougnt under his notice ; that he strung and tuned it anew ; 
and that he did actually play it, not indeed as an itinerant 
through the streets of Limerick, for that was beneath him, but 
as a matter of courtesy to his host and his other l^trons in the 
city ? There scarcely be a doubt but that the instrument 
was known as an O’Brien harp at this time, and that the Clan- 
rickard tradition was well known, so that all that O’Gorman, ' 

18 B 
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or whoever first framed the story, appears really to have done, 
was to endeavour to account for the way in which it came to 
Henry the Eighth. In doing this, he merely identified with 
it the name of the wrong Donogh, as bein^ the most likely 
person of the name to fit the story, for of DorinchadJi Caiv- 
breacKs harp, I dare say, he had ne'i^er heard. • * • 

As far, then, as history, probability, and legitimate inference 
go, this is not an O’Neill, but an O’Brien harp. But then 
come Dr. Petrie’s antiquarian difficulties; and I must confess 
that they are not easily if at all to be got over. Dr. Petrie’s 
three objections are: — 1. That the carving of the harp, though 
an imitation of an old style of carving, is not as old as the thir- 
teenth century ; 2. That the practice of carving the monogram 
IH.S. in black letter, is not as old as that century ; B. That armo- 
rial bearings were not known in England till the reign of king 
Henry the Third, who began his reign in 1216, and died in 1272 ; 
that there arc arms on the harp ; and that they are not those of the 
O’Briens, but those of the more illustrious sept of the O’Neills. 

To the first objection I can say nothing more than that I 
believe it would be very difficult to find now any specimen of 
carving and design of the close of the fourteenth, or beginning 
of the fifteenth century, presenting the peculiar character of the 
tracery of the upright pillar of this harp, and that no such 
^ecimen has been shown to exist. Then as to the monogram 
I. PI. S., I cannot doubt but that the letters so boldly, yet so 
rudely, carved in the curved bar of the harp, were intended to 
represent the sacred symbol. The H is rudely and inaccurately 
formed ; and the S, tlic third letter of the monogram, is repre- 
sented by a C ; and this is more in accordance with the older 
Irish form of the sacred monogram, such as it is found in exist- 
ing Irish MS. of the very early part of the fifteenth century, 
which may well carry us back still farther. There is an instance 
of this, for example, in the copy of Cormac's Glossary now in 
the Library of the Royal Irish Academy, and which, there is 
reason to believe, formed at one time part of the great Book of 
Dun Doighre^ now known as the Leahhar Breac, or Speckled 
Book, and which was compiled before the year 1412. In this 
copy of the Glossary, I say, we find the letter I in the Glossary 
commenced with the monogram l1lC, in hoc nomine est nomen 
nostri salutaris ; and whether older copies of the Glossary had 
it written in the same way or not, I cannot say, as we have not 
an older copy now known. I > may state, however, that in the 
other large portion of the great Book of Dun Doighre which 
remains, this symbol is not to be found, excepting at folio 100 b ; 
but this is not in the original hand. Again, in part I. of the 
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^book called tlie Liber Flavus, or Yellow Book, compiled in the xxxu. 
year 1437, the monogram I. H. C. occurs in the top margin in 
two places. 

It would indeed be easy to multiply instances of its occur- 
rence in thh form, and always in the top margin, in books of 
this and subsequent dates. It docs not, however, appear in 
Leahhar na h-Uidhre^ compiled before the year 1106 ; the Book 
of Leinster, compiled before the year 1150; the Book of Bally- 
mote, compiled in 1391; or the Book of Lecan^ compiled in 
1413. In all these, and other books of their time, it is the word 
Emanuel, either written at length or in a contracted form, that 
appears in the place of the I. H. C. and always in the top mar- 
gin, without any regard to the subject of the page underneath. 

Upon an examination, then, of a regular succession of books 
from, say the year 1150 to the year 1500, it is not easy to de- 
termine with precision the time at which the old Emanuel was 
abandoned, and the monogram I. H. C. generally adopted. 

As regards the monogram under discussion, however, I do 
not feel myself justified in disagreeing with such an authority 
as Dr. Petrie, that it cannot be older than the close of the four- 
teenth, or beginning of the fifteenth century. Indeed, I may 
even doubt that it is so old. But when I examine the work- 
manship of this harp, I may well doubt the conclusion he would 
draw from it ; for I must say that I cannot believe that this 
monogram, so very rudely ciit as it is, was ever executed by the 
same masterly hand that carved the other decorations of the 
instrument. It appears, indeed, that the place occupied now 
by this monogram was originally left vacant for some design, 
whether intended to be of a religious or a heraldic character. 

It is remarkable that whilst every other item of the carving is 
blunted and worn from age and friction, the outlines of the 
monogram now to be seen there are quite sharp and fresh. Is 
it unreasonable, then, to believe that the very old escutcheon 
now nailed to the hollow originally filled by a crystal, was de- 
signed to occupy the place now held by the monogram ? The 
workmanship of the escutcheon appears to me to be much older 
than the monogram. 

Dr. Petrie asserts that the arms of this escutcheon, namely, 
an erect forearm and open hand with a shield, are not those of escutcheon; 
the O’Briens, but of the more illustrious sept of the O’Neills, 

Into the heraldic mystery of these arms I am quite incompetent 
to enter, but I may be allowed to say from their external fea- 
tures, that they appear to belong as much to the O’Briens as to 
the O’Neills. Even at the present day the chief emblems of 
both families are radically the same ; though I am quite certain 
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xxxii. that the use of the upright arm by the O’Briens m of an elder ^ 
date than the Red Hand of the O’Neills. Indeed it was openly 
and publicly asserted in the seventeenth century by writers of 
the Clann ''Neill race themselves, that the Red Hand was the 
right of Magenis, but that the O’Neills wrested it to themselves, 
and have continued to usurp it to this da^>“^®^ 

The assertion I Cannot but express my regret at the disparaging comparison 

thst^the^Mpt which Dr. Petrie in his essay has thought well to draw, when 
of O'Neill is he says that: “The arms on the harp are not those of the 
trlouB*thim O’Brien’s family, but of the more illustrious sept of O’NeiU”. 
o^Brien is I* true that, before the year 1002, the sept of O’Neill, in con- 
Incorrect, nection and concert, now with one now with another kindred 
sept of the same race, and either backed or unchecked by the 
two great provinces of Leinster and Connacht, did contrive to 
keep the regal power, such as it was, in its hands, to the wrong 
and prejudice of the single southern province, with its compara- 
tively limited territory and military resources. But it would be 
utterly untrue to assert that the O’Neills were ever more brave, 
more munificent, more magnificent, or more true men than the 
O’Briens. Let the antiquarian and historian compare, even at 
this day, the ruined churches, abbeys, and castles of Clare, 
Limerick, and Tipperary, with those of O’Neill’s country, and 
he will have little difficulty in settling with himself, from evi- 
dence the most enduring and conclusive, which sept has left be- 
hind the greater number and the noblest monuments of taste, of 
dimity, and of munificence. Let him take up our ancient manu- 
scripts, our annals and our poetry, and he will find that the 
O’Brien name, in prose and verse, completely overshadows that ‘ 
of O’Neill. Let us then hear no more of this strange claim to 
superiority at the expense of a race to whose exploits we owe 
some of the most brilliant passages of our national history. 
Both races gave us great and noble princes : let our only feel- 
ing be, regret that they are of the past. 

(846) [See ante,.vol. U., p. 264.J 



LECTURE XXXIII. 


(l>«ltT«red 26 th June, 1862.) 


(IX.) Op Music and Musical Tnstbumbnts (continued). Donnchadh Cair- 
breach O’Brien sent some prized jewel to Scotland some time before Mac 
Comnidhe's mission for DonnchQd'& hai p. The Four Masters’ account of 
the pursuit of Muireadhach O’Daly by O’Donnell; O’Daly sues for peace 
in three poems, and is forgiven ; no copies of these poems existing in Ire- 
land; two of them are at Oxford. Tlie Four Masters’ account of O’Daly’s 
banishment not accurate; his poems to Cianrickard and O’Brien give 
s<>me particulars of his flight. Poem of O’ Daly to Morogh O’Brien, giving 
some account of the poet after his flight to Scotland. The poet Brian 
O’Higgins and David lloche of Fermoy. O’Higgins writes a poem to him 
which is in the Book of Fermoy; this poem gives a somewhat different 
account of O’Daly’s return from that of the Four Masters. O’Daly was 
perhaps not allowed to leave Scotland without ransom ; what was the jewel 
paid as this ransom ? The author believes that it was the harp of O’Brien. 
This harp did not come back to Ireland directly, and may have passed into 
the hands of Edward the First, and have been given by Henry the Eighth 
to Cianrickard. 'I'he armorial bearings and monogram not of the same 
age as the harp. Objects of the author in the previous discussion. Poem 
on another straying harp of an O’Brien, written in 1670 ; the O’Brien was 
Conor Earl of Thomond ; the Four Masters’ account of his submission to 
Queen Elizabeth ; it was during his short absence that his harp passed 
into strange hands ; the harp in T.C.D. not this harp. Mr. Lanigan’s harp. 
Owners of rare antiquities should place them for a time in the museum of 
the B.I. A. Some notes on Irish harps by Dr. Petrie. — ** He regrets the 
absence of any ancient harp”; ** present indifference to Irish harps and 
music” j “ some ecclesiastical relics preserved” ; Dr. Petrie would have pre- 
ferred the harp of St. Patrick or St. Kevin ; “ our bogs may yet give us an 
ancient harp”; Mr. Joy’s account of such a harp found in the county 
Limerick; according to Dr. Petrie, this harp was at least 1000 years old. 
What has become of the harps of 1782 and 1 792 ? A harp of 1609. “ Btian^ 
Boru"^'' harp is the oldest of those now known ; the Dalway harp is next in 
age; the inscriptions on this harp imperfectly translated in Mr. Joy’s essay. 
Professor O’Curry’s translation of them ; Mr. Joy’s description of this harp. 
The harp of the Marquis of Kildare. Harps of the eighteenth century : 
the one in the possession of Sir Hervey Bruce ; the Castle Otway harp ; a 
harp formerly belonging to Mr. Hehir of Limerick; a Magennis harp seen 
by Dr. Petrie in 1832; the harp in the possession of Sir G. Hodson ; the 
harp in the museum oTthe R.I.A. purchased from M^or Sirr ; the so-called 
harp of Cardan in the museum of the Ii.I.A. The harps of the present 
century all made by Egan ; one of them in Dr. Petrie’s possession. Dr. 
Petrie’s opinion of the exertions of the Harp Society of Belfast. “ The Irish 
harp is dead for ever, but the music won’t die”. The harp in Scotland 
known as that of Mary Queen of Scots. Bev. Mr. Mac Lauchlan’s ** Book 
of the Dean of Lismore” ; it contains three poem^ ascribed to O’Daly or 
Muireadhach Albanach; Mr. Mac Lauchlan’s note on this poet; his de- 
scription of one of the poems ineorreot as regards O’Daly ; Mr. Mac Lauch- 
lan not aware that Muireadkach Albanaxih was an Irishman. The author 
has collected all that he believes autli^entic on the Cruit. The statelnents 
about ancient Irish music and musical instruments of Walker and Bunting 
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xxxin. of no value; these writers did not know the Irish language; the author 
ijQ have to speak thus of the work of one who has rescued so much 
of our music. 

In the last lecture I ventured to suggest some reasons for enter- 
taining the opinion, that the instrument preserved in the Museum 
of Tnnity College, Dublin, and popularly known as -Brian. 
Boru’s harp, was really the harp of JDonnehadh Cairhreack 
O’Brien, -the sixth in descent from the great hero of Clontarf. 
I showed, with certainty, that some time, say about the year 
" 1230, the poet Mac Conmidhe had been sent into Scotland to 
endeavour to bring back from that country the harp of Donn~ 
chadh, and which was certainly then in the possession of some 
potentate there. My next duty ought to be, to show, if possi- 
ble, some probable cause for its having gone into that country 
Donnehadh at all. And it is singular enough that I have good authority 
o“Bri«i“s?nt to show that, some time before, this noble O’Brien did really 
toseotiand. Send into Scotland some precious and much-prized jewel for a 
generous purpose and in a princely spirit. To make intelligible 
what occurs to me as connecting this act of the O’Brien with 
the subject of the present discussion, I shall first cite from the 
“ Annals of the Four Masters”, the following short entry in 
that invaluable record, which is set down under date 1213. — 
Pursuit of Finn OBrodlacliain^ steward to the O’Donnell, that is 
(rfjaiJ^by Donnell M6r (prince of Tir-Chonnail), went into Connaught to 
according to O’Donuell’s rent. The first place that he went to was 

••i-oiuMas- Cairpre of Drumcliffe. He there went with his attendants to 
' the house of the poet Muireadhach O’Daly, of Lissadill, where 
he fell to offering great abuse to the poet, for he was very ex- 
acting on behalf of a powerful man (not that it was his master 
that advised him to it). The poet was incensed by him, and 
he took up a keen-edged hatchet in his hand, and gave him a 
blow which left him dead witliout life. He went then himself 
to avoid O’Donnell, into Clanrickard’s country. When O’Don- 
nell came to know this, he collected a large force and went in 
pursuit of him, and he stopped not until he reached Derry 
O’Donnell in Clanrickard, which [place] received its name from 
his having been encamped there. He commenced spoiling and 
burning the country until Mac William at last submitted to him, 
and sent Muireadhach [O’Daly] into Thomond for protection. 
O’DoTmell went after him, and fell to devastate and spoil that 
country too, until Donuchadh Cairbreach O’Brien sent Muire- 
adhach away from him to the people of Limerick. O’Donnell 
followed him to the gate of Limerick, which he besieged from 
his camp at Moln Ui JDhomhnaile (which from him is named). 
The people of Limerick sent Muireadhach away from them by 
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order of O’Donnell ; so that he found no . shelter, but to be 
conveyed from hand to hand until he reached Dublin. 

“ O’Donnell returned home on that occasion, after having tra- 
versed and made a complete circuit of Connaught. 

“ He made another expedition again without delay and with- 
out re^, in that same year, to Dublin, until the people of Dublin 
were forced to send Muireadhaeh away from them into Scot- 
land ; and there he remained until he composed three laudatory 
poems, imploring peace, forgiveness, and protection from O’Don- 
nell ; and one of the three was : 

* Oh ! Donnell, good hand for [granting] peace’, etc. 

Peace was granted him for his laudations, and O’Donnell took 
liim into his friendship afterwards, and gave him a holding and 
land, according to his wishes”. 

Of the three poems addressed by O’Daly to O’Donnell, no co- 
pies are known to me to be extant in Ireland. There arc, how- 
over, two of them preserved in the Bodleian Library in Oxford 
in the vellum MS. which contains O’Donnell’s life of St. Colum 
Cille. One of these is that which is quoted above by the Four 
Masters ; and it consists of thirty-eight stanzas. The other is ad- 
dressed to O’Donnell’s son, Domhnall Oye, written in the fif- 
teenth year of the poet’s exile, and descriptive of his sorrows and 
liis wanderings on the Continent and up the Mediterranean Sea. 
This most curious poem consists of 29 stanzas, beginning: 

** Long is it since I have drank the Lethean drink”. 

There was a good deal more in the history of O’Daly’s ban- 
ishment than the Four Masters have recorded in this article; 
and there is some reason to think that part of what they have 
recorded partakes more of Donegal tradition than of historic 
fact. Of O’Daly’s flying into the Clanrickard territory there is 
sufficient authority still extant in a remarkable poem addressed 
by the fugitive to Mac William Burke, the powerful chief of 
that territory, in which he avows his name and his crime, and im- 
plores protection. It is certain, too, that O’Daly passed into Tho- 
mond from Clanrickard, for, there is extant a poem addressed 
by him at the time to DonncJiadh Cairhreach O’Brien, chief of 
that country, and of which the following is the first stanza 

“ Let me have my own bed, oh ! Donnehadh, 

I am entitled to honour from thy curled head ; 

I shall not be driven eastwards from Ireland [into Scot- 
land] 

In the reign of the noble fair-haired chief 
[original: — 

UTo tcAbA yeSn •bAib 43k -oonnc'hA’b htwn Ati §hoin ceib^nn 

•obitiin cdbAf At) (i<il cAr —Betham MS., . jh 73.1 - 

111 LoAgAip -poiiv inn A nei]Mnn lo 
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Poem of 
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O’Brien, 
giving some 
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the poet 
after his 
flight to 
Scotland. 


TJlis poem may, I think, be assigned to the year 1216, or 
thereabouts, a time that O’Brien, owing to family broils and 
English interference, was not in the best condition to shelter 
the fugitive from the vengeance of his pursuer; and 0‘Daly 
was compelled ultimately to fly to Scotland, where it appears 
he found shelter and protection from the Mac Donnells,' Lords 
of the Isles, parti culary the Clanranald. It will be seen, how- 
ever, from Brian O’Higgins’ poem, to which I shall come bye 
and bye, that it was against the advice and prohibition of the 
men of Thomond that he left that country. 

O’Daly’s history, from his flight to Scotland to his peace with 
O’Donnell and his return to his native country, would have 
been ‘lost to us, were it not for the existence of his own poems, 
already mentioned, addressed to the O’Donnells, father and son; 
another addressed from Scotland to Morogh and Donnehadh 
O’Brien ; and a fourth poem, addressed by Brian O’Higgin, a 
Connacht poet, to David Roche of Fermoy in the county of 
Cork, about the year 1450. 

O’Daly’s poem is addressed to Morogh, the son of Brian 
O’Brien, who was the uncle of Donnehadh Cairbreach. It is a 
vigorous piece of composition, devoted chiefly to the praise 
and personal description of the young prince, who, from the 
poet, would appear to have been the heir apparent, or tanaiste 
to his cousin Donnehadh Cairbreach. This poem, of which I 
possess a copy (made by myself from a vellum MS. in the 
British Museum), consists of twenty-six stanzas, of which the 
following is the first: — 

“ Guess who 1 am, O Murchadh, 

Good is your inheritance of a well-directed cast; 

Your father excelled all his acquaintance, 

„ [He excelled] the arranged battalions’’.^®*®^ 

He continues then in the four stanzas which next follow, to 
address him thus ; — “ Guess what my profession is ; guess what 
my name is; -guess what country I come from”. He then 
informs O’Brien that he has come from beyond the Mediter- 
ranean Sea; that he has been going about the world; that 
Muireadhaeh Albanachy or Muireadhach of Scotland, is his 
name; and that he is certain the Clann Bloid (that is the 
O’Briens, etc.) would take charge of him and protect him, 
even though he had committed theft itself. And so, after a 
good deal of strong praise and favourable prognostication of the 

(3*8) [original: — 

ConuMi' CIA tnip a tnti|\ 6 Ai' 6 , A|\ ha CAcliAib cotvAiclii. 

niAie -00 •ouuhcui' •oeAttif6Ai|\j — Additional MS. (vellum), 19,995. 

-oo 6irit) cAt 41 l^ A|\ A1C11111. Brit. Mub., f. 4. a. top.] 
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future, tbe poet comes to the last stanza, in which he addresses xxxni. 
Bonnchadh Cairbreach^ and which runs as follows : — 

“ Permit me to return to my country, 

O Donnchadh Cairbreach of the smooth skin, 

Out of Scotland of the feasts and of the ^assy [fields], 

• Of steeds, of spears, [or, of suet], and of islands: 

My run to Erinn on my return, 

How soon shall I make 1 And guess”/®*®? 

It is not to be understood that O’Daty was in Ireland at the 
time that he addressed this poem to Murchadh^ the cousin of 
Donnchadh O’Brien, though intended for the more powerful 
chief himself. He not only asks Murchadh to guess who he is, 
but he admits distinctly that he has never seen his face or made 
his acquaintance. 

After this poem we have no direct account of O’Daly but 
what the Four Masters state of the means by which he conci- 
liated O’Donnell, and his having been received into favour by 
him on his return. This, however, is not the account of O’Daly ’s 
return contained in the poem of O’Higgin, above mentioned, 
a poem which is preserved in the old Book of Fermoy, a volume 
compiled in the year 1463. Brian O’Higgin, the author of this The poet 
poem, was one of a learned family of bards and teachers of the o’^tfiggine, 
province of Connacht. His name and fame appear to have 
reached the cars of David Roche, who at this time dispensed Fermoy. 
the hospitalities of a chieftain at his princely residence at Fer- 
moy, in the county of Cork, The book called the Book of 
Fermoy was, in fact, compiled for this nobleman, in his own 
house, by the numerous poets and scholars who, by invitation, 
chance, or otherwise, repaired to him ; and this is the reason 
that the book exhibits so many varieties of handwritings, each 
literary man writing his own poem or piece into it. Among 
the many scholars, then, who received an invitation to the court 
of Fermoy (and sufficient expenses for the journey, as he him- 
self gtjates) was Brian O’Higgin ; and the present poem, in praise 
of the lord of that mansion, bears evidence to the fact that the poem to him 
author’s reception was flattering and remunerative. It appears, 
however, that the bard was so well pleased with the hospitalities of Fermoy**. 
of the south that he felt inclined to abandon even the plains of 
Roscommon for the rich valleys of Munster. Nor does he hesitate 
to hint this desire rather broadly to David Roche ; but as he ap- 
pears anxious to save himself from a charge of singularity in 
(349) [original: — 

CcA’OAig •oAinfA •out Atn wa t'WAig 1 neiMrin ca|\ tViAif, 

A ’OonTicViAi’e CAipb|\eA6 cnefrnin, m tuAi* c^gAim. If comAif. 

A liAlbAin fle-dAig f 6 ]\Ai§, — Additional MS. (vellum), 19,995. 

n 5 fe$Ai- 6 , ngef Aig, nobetiAig : Brit. Mua., f. 4. b. mid.] 
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Thia poem 
gives a 
somewhat 
different 
account of 
O’ Daly’s 
return from 
that of the 
“ Four Mas- 
ters”. 


_ preferring a, strange country and people to his own, he, in tlie 
Following stanzas, adduces the case of Muireadhach O’Daly in 
such a way as to lead us to think that the means through 
which he returned from Scotland were not exactly those re- 
corded by the Four Masters. Thus speaks O’Higgin: — 

“ To abandon his native land, 

On account of an insult to his profession, 

Against the command of the southern land : 

So did once a poet of my own peers. 

“ The jewel of Donnchadh (Jairhreach ha'ving been sent 
To release the chief poet of Scotland, 

This it was that brought him over the sea, 

Though it was a coming upon chance. 

“ His attention on the foreign Isles 

He [^DomichadJi] bestowed but a short time, 

He brought Muireadhach over the sea, 

Though he was an adopted son in Alba. 

“ When he [^Muireadhaxi1i\ was importuned, 

At an after time, to go to his native place, 

Seldom did he thither go 

From the Dalcassians, as we have heard. 

“ My allusions to him have now come to an end. 

To that Donnchadh^ O David ! 

You and I are just like these 
Two comrades in poetic scicnce”.^®-"^ 

And it was thus, by the example of O’Daly’s preference of the 
O’Briens and Thomond to the O’Donnells and his native Con- 
nacht, that Brian O’Higgin justified his own preference of 
Roche and south Munster to his native province and its chiefs. 

There can scarcely be any doubt of the correctness of the 
scrap of history contained in these few verses. The harsh 
course of O’Donnell, and the friendly interference of O’Brien 
in the case of O’Daly, must have been subjects of such interest 
to succeeding bards that we may be satisfied they were preserved 
with vivid accuracy. 


( 850 ) [origlilal; — 

CpdigeAn A tt|\e batiAit), 

Anonoi^ ■o’etA'dAin, 

•OAi^ Aicbtio tiA cipe tef : 

•oo iMne WAicbrm 'oeigef. 

Seoi-o 'OoniicliA’oh CAi^AbiMg ■ooc«|a 
A|\ cetifl obbAtriAii Abbun, 

•oobiAc ro A ce6cA ca)\ cuiuti, 
5e]\ cecncA fA cuAnuim, 

A AgA* A|\ Iniifib jAtb 

til CAbllAT) A6 c no CAWAtt, 
cue fc min^e-OAC ca|\ tntiiii, 


5Ay\ fuineA-OAC be AiiAbbAiti. 

■OA Ctl5AX) AAibgiai’ Al^l, 

epAt eigtn •out HA ’o«c1iai’6, 

A -bAub CA|\A1f 5U|\ AtintllVl 
O OAlb CAir, 'DO CabAiriAll. 

m’ pAigbib tiir pAimc cpid, 

'DOtl ■OOtltlcVlA'b fill, A ‘OAlblb 
mclfi ACAf pb iffAmbA 
’foA feip p|i eAbAbtiA. 

— Book of Fermoy, R. I. A., f. 117, 
bb.] 



lU JlSCIKUT 


• however, with the ransom sent into Scotland to release **'‘'*? — 
O^'m^tCt onr chic? concern lies now^. We are to Bupposep-r- 
I Mac Donnells, or perhaps the king ot Scotland,— -lor liiovedto 
‘o’Daly was OllamK or chief poet, of all Scotland,-perhaps, I 

that either of these powerful parties would not allow him ransom, 
topass’out of it, without demanding some remarkable compen- 
sation for so great a loss, — something, in fact, which they hoped 
would not be given. What, then, was the jewel (jseoid) which Whatwas 
O’Brien sent over to purchase the liberty of his favourite bard, pafd aT oijs 
and enable him to return to liis own country ? It could not be ransom? 
money; and it could scarcel3r be cattle, the only other com- 
modity that could have value in both countries at the time. We 
know, indeed, from Mac Conmidhes poem, that whoever the 
person was in Scotland who had possession of O’Brien’s harp, 
refused to part with it, either freely or for compensation in Irish 
sheep. And this clearly enough shows that property of this 
kind was deemed of less value in Scotland than the harp of an 
Irish chief; and it shows also, we may fairly argue, that so rich 
a treasure as the gifted poet could not be parted with in the 
same country for any amount of the ordinary commodities of 
Ireland. 

What was it then that brought O’Brien’s harp into Scotland 
at this particular time ? I may state here that Mac Conmidlie's 
poem appears to be defective at the end. It does not, accord- 
ing to an invariable ancient usage, end with the same word with 
Avhich it begins; and if it had been perfect, it is more than 
probable that we should have had some allusion to the circum- 
stances under which the instrument had passed into Scotland. 

We have no direct authority on the subject ; but from the allu- 
sions I have referred to, I may express my own belief that the rim author 
harp was the jewel sent there to release Maireadhach O’Daly 
from the difficulties which stood in the way of his return to his 
own country. 

The next question is, whether that harp ever came back This harp 
direct to Ireland ? and to this question I think we may answer Jack 
with all the probability of truth, that it did not ; for we have it J^ec“]y 
on the authority of Mac Conmidhda poem, that its- restoration 
could not be obtained for love or money, at least in the owner’s 
time. And now we may further ask, whether it is possible that 
the harp now preserved in the museum of Trinity College, 

Dublin, with its traditional history, such as it is, may be no 
other than this very harp of O’Brien ? I answer that it possi- and may 
bly may be so ; and that whether this harp passed from Scot- 
land into England along with the regalia in the time of Edward Eiww-d^., 
the First ; or whether it came there in any other way before 
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xxxin. or after that time the tradition of its having been given by 
and have King Henry the Eighth to the Earl of Clanrickard, and of its 
SrSInir having continued a long time in the Clanrickard family, under 
Cianridc- name of Donogh O’Brien’s harp, remains uncontradicted by 
any evidence or by any logical argument. 

The armorial Then, as regards the armorial bearings, by the character of 
which the age of this harp has been attempted to be deter- 
dJte®lLrt”o® gained, I venture to say that those armorial bearings, what family 
harp- soever they may have belonged to, were no part of the original 
harp ; and that there is not upon the entire instrument a spot 
left vacant in which they could fit, excepting that alone which 
is now occupied in the harmonic curve by the monogram i. H. c., 
so rude and inferior in artistic design and execution to the rest 
of the carving, into which it would appear to have been inserted, 

g robably by some possessor of the instrument after it had passed 
‘om the hands of its original owner. 

Objects of In this tedious and perhaps shadowy discussion on the Brian 
Sthi?dSr. Boru harp, I trust I shall be believed when I say, that I have 
cussion. had no object in view but the elucidation, as far as possible, 
of its true history ; or if not that, the nearest possible guess at 
it; such a guess as might reasonably be given, from the few 
facts and circumstances that I have adduced, and which appear 
to me to supply coincidences bearing with remarkable point 
upon the subject. I don’t want to offer any flat contradiction 
to high authority. I wish to place before these authorities such 
facts only as I have collected since Dr. Petrie’s Essay was pub- 
lished, in the hope that if they do not lead to the certainty of 
the truth, they may be found useful landmarks in the further 
prosecution of this interesting antiquarian inquiry. And still 
further, to show that I am not trusting merely to speculations 
of my own in opposition to the opinions of well informed men, 
and that there is nothing at all improbable in what I have ven- 
tured to suggest as to the wanderings of the harp of Donnehadh 
Cairbreach Q’Brien, 1 may here notice a reference to the stray- 
ing harp of another distinguished, but much later nobleman 
of the great <j|’Brien family. This harp, indeed, might cOme 
within the range of Dr. Petrie’s antiquarian tests, as to its age ; 
but, if it is stul extant, it is not accompanied by any known 
legend that would lead to its identification. 

Pbemon The reference to this harp that I have just mentioned, is 
found in an anonymous poem of considerable merit, which, like 
oSsrien.*” Conmidhe's poem on Donnehadh CairhreacK^ harp, was 

addressed to it, when heard played by a stranger, by the dis- 
consolate bard of its exiled owner. This poem consist of ten 
quatrains, so appropriate to the present subject, and certainly 
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SO valuable a corroboration of an important historical event, that I xxxm 
shall give a literal translation of the whole of it. It is as follows : 

“ Musical thou art, O harp of my king ! 

The plaint of thy strings has brought me to grief; 

It is little that my mind was not deranged 
. .When I heard thy voice while being tuned. 

“ Seldom hast thou been seen upon a visitation, 

O fount of music I who hatn gained every prize ! 

Thou beautiful harp ofjihe Ollamha of [Clatinl Tail. 

Oftener was the visit of nobles to thee 1 
Thou musical, fine-pointed, speckled harp ! 

Thou hast seen a time — did we of it wish to tell — 

When to thee were sung the poems of sages, 

For which Ua Duach [O’Brien] paid steeds and gold. 

“ Many a hand ran over thy ribs, 

In that bright mansion, where pleasure reigned ; 

Thou of the noble breast, delightful and free. 

Until thou didst allow him to sail over the waves. 

“ Thou musical harp of the race of Brian — 

After them no one should in greatness trust, 

Whilst I am like Torna after Nially 
And thou among strangers after my king ! 

“ The foreigners have driven beyond the sea 

The Earl of the Clann Tdil — what greater wo ! 

From that time thither I have heard no harp 
That has not a tone of wailing in its notes. 

“ Alas ! that the fair, bountiful man did not consent. 

The heir of the O’Briens, who gained all sway. 

To suffer base deeds without anger 
And guard himself against English treachery. 

“ Their oppressive demands were not borne 

By the beloved of Cashel, of the foam white skin 
His glowing billow of kingly blood [could not bear it], 

Its consequence, alas ! has come upon us. 

** Erinn has ceased to live of the sorrows of the king, 

Completely has her career gone down, 

The nut produce of Inis Fail has ceased, 

The happiness of all men has ceased, and their music. 

“ Sweet, O’Gilligan, are thy notes, 

Sweet the voice of the strings in thy fingers ; 

Still ’t was sweeter to me in the time of Uu Luirc 
[O’Brien], 

Tho’ this harp is always sweet for its music 
(>“i) [original: — 

A c^xmc tno fWAii r»A6At> fAobA’6 two cfxut, 

t\om A piim pAtif A 'oo t&o ; ot) cuAtA ■oo gtiC ■oot) 


Poem on 
another 
■trHyliig 
haip of an 
O'Brien. 
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xxxiu. 


written In 
1570; 


tike O’Brien 
was 

Conor, Earl 
of Tliomond 


the “ Four 
Masters" 
account of 
his submis- 
sion to Q* 
Elizabeth ; 


This poem, whoever may have been the author of it, must 
havjj been written in the year 1570; for it was in that year, as 
we are told by the Annals of the Four Masters, that Conor 
O’Brien, Earl of Tliomond, in consequence of the dissensions of 
his own people and the pressure of the English power, came to 
terms with the Earl of Ormond, Queen Elizabeth’s represenr 
tative, and promised to be counselled by him. The following 
is the account of this event, as chronicled by the Four Masters ; — 

“ He [the earl] gave up his towns, namely, Clonroad, Clar- 
mor [now Clare Castle], and Bunratty, into the hands of the 
Earl of Ormond ; and Donnell O’Brien and other chieftains of 
Thomond, whom the earl had as prisoners, were set at liberty, 
as were also the prisoners held by the president. The earl was 
afterwards seized with sorrow and regret for having given up 
his towns and prisoners, for he now retained only one of all his 
fortresses, namely, Magh G'm-Bracain, and in this he left ever- 
faithful warders ; he resolved that he would never submit him- 
self to the law or the mercy of the council of Ireland, choosing 
rather to be a wanderer and an outlaw, and even to abandon 
his estates and his fine patrimony, than to go among them. He 
afterwards concealed himself for some time in Clanmaurice [in 
Kerry], from whence he passed, about the festival of St. John, 
into France, where he stopped for some time. He afterwards 
went to England, and received favour, pardon, and honour from 
the queen of England, who sent letters to the council of Ire- 
land, commanding them to honour the earl, and he returned to 
Ireland in the winter of the same year”. 

It must, then, have been in the precise year 1570 the above 
poem was written, for that was the year in which O’Brien was 


An-OAITl leAC C^TAICpn Ct>A1|\U, 

A ceotf A01 -oo fUA1|\ JAd: gCAfL ! 

A 6|\uic CAem otlAmnA UaiL, 
jTA nnneo cuAijAt) cai§ Atj ceAiin I 
A. diAtiic <I:eotd;A|\ beAr»Tj6of\|V b|ACAC ! 
CAjAAip fCAb, — gA ccAtri ■oo — 

•OO geAbcAl 7\10C bAClte piA-D, 

A|\ A cctic UA 'oua 6 ei6 if 
mO|\ bAtn |\obACA'6 dtlOAf, 

fA« m«p ngeAb, a bfAi66e m«n\- 

mti ; 

A mb^-bA bpuinrkefeAfjAijx fAe]\, 
5ti]\ beij ca A tAeb |\e cuititi. 

A 6i\uic d;eotcA|\ cbAinne l)b|\iAiii, — 
A ^ClXCAtl tkA ITOIAIg 6011% b^Mt 

ir mife tnA]\ c6|\iia ca^ eif TleibL, 
If cufA A]\ eA6c^^A 'oeif tno pig. 

cuipreA-o AbbtbupAig CAp pAil, 
lApbA 6 UAlb — C1A epAb Af tno! 

6 foul Abeit m 6 iiaL,a cpuic, 


tiAd: biAib pogAp stub riA 5b6p. 

<\p epUAg klAp AenCAig AM pinx> piAl, 
UA tiA tnbpiAti, pe mbopbAi bApp, 

rubAuj; cIaui bepu : cub pe peipg, 
belt ApA ccoiTTitie Ap teibg iijAbb ; 
nip fuibu^eAb tJAeipe a mbpoAc 
beAtiuAn CAipib, cueAp niAp tuiuu ; 
A torin mobpAt pobA pig — 

CApbA A -OeAfCAlb, pApiOp ■OU11111. 
UAipnig eipe 'oiAcpA Au pig, 

-oo cuAib uibe pip A peob, 
cAipmg crio iVieAp tpite p.&ib, 
CAipui^ Aibnep Caic pA cceob. 
1)11111, A til SibbigAin x)o gbdp, 
bum gotA UA cc6'o at) iiie6p; 
bmue bim \ a bpbAiCiop Ui buipe, 
ge biuu 1 AU tpuic ApA ceob. 

CeobtAp. 

—O’Curry MSS., C.U.I., Lives of 
Saints, vol. iL, p. 48.] 
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forced to ily over the sea from the English ^ower. It is curious, xxxni. 
however, to find that within the comparatively short time the it was during 
earl was absent his harp had passed into a strange country, if JiloS^rthat 
not into strange hands ; for, although the poet praises the per- 
formance of O’Gilli^an, who appears to have been the possessor strange 
of this harp at the time, O’Gilligan is not a Munster name, and 
the bearer of that name could scarcely be expected to be raised 
to the distinction of chief Ollamh in music to the Clann Tail^ 
or O’Briens, in preference to the musicians of their own country 
and race. 

The harp now in Trinity College could not have been this the harp m 
harp of the Earl of Thomond, unless indeed that the latter this’hai>^*^ 
harp might have come down some hundreds of years as an heir- 
loom in the family ; but this is not probable ; and if this straying 
harp of Conor O’Brien, Earl of Thomond, of the year 1570, 
be in existence at all, it is not identified. 

There is an old harp in the possession of John Lanigan, Esq., Mr. Lam- 
of Castle Fogarty, in the county of Tipperary ; and I have 
heard Mr. Ivanigan say that it exactly resembles in size and 
carving the harp in Trinity College, of wliich he saw a cast in 
the Royal Irish Academy. Mr. Lanigan’s harp, however, has 
not been seen by any person who has given his attention to its 
comparative style and age, or who was qualified in any way to 
form and express an opinion on it. It is much to be regretted, owners of 
and a great loss to inquiries of this kind, that the owners of rare tre^shouuf^' 
relics of antiquity are not at all times willing to place for a thn^in 

time these curious remains in the Royal Irish Academy, where ™ 

they could be properly examined and compared, duly under- ‘ 
stood, and appreciated by the general public as well as by the 
antiquary. There are generous exceptions to this rule, as in 
the case of Sir Richard O’Donnell, Bart., of Newport, county 
of Mayo, who has for many years allowed his precious relic, the 
Cathach^ to add to the richness of the splendid museum of the 
Royal Irish Academy, and it would be greatly to be desired 
that his liberal example were more gener^ly followed. 

In continuation of these observations of mine, and tracing some notes 
still farther down the existence and abode of a few other survi- harps by 
ving harps of the later times, the following communication from 
my own and Ireland’s distinguished friend. Dr. Petrie, will, I 
am sure, be received with all the attention and respect due to 
his revered name. Thus writes Dr. Petrie. — 

“ To the lovers of ancient Irish melody— a body, I regret to “He regrets 
say, small in number amongst the educated classes in Ireland — S any“**“'® 
it is a matter of deep regret that no very ancient specimen re- 
mains to us of the instrument which gave that melody a grace 
VOL. ii. 19 
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of form and depth of feeling which that of no other country 
“present has ever equalled, or will ever surpass. As a nation, indeed, 
we have been and are hopelessly indifferent in the matter. We 
suppose the Irish harp to have been a barbarous instrument, 
and believe the music to which it gave birth to be at best but 
rude and unsuited to civilized ears ; and in truth it is not of a 
kind to touch the feelings or satisfy the conventional taste of 
socie^ as at present constituted. 

“Somoeccie- “ The religious sentiment, so strongly characteristic of the 
Gaedhelic mind, has, in despite of so many adverse circum- 
Berved"; stances, preserved to us a few relics of those saintly men who 
by their zeal in the propagation of Christianity, both at home 
and abroad, obtained for their country the title of Insula Sanc- 
torum; and these relics are no less interesting as touching me- 
morials of the good men of a remote age, than valuable as 
specimens exhibiting an intimacy with the elegant arts which 
without them would probably be more than doubted. 

“Dr. Petrie “ Highly, however, as I appreciate these remains, I confess 
prefinJed^® that I would rather have possessed the harp of the apostle 
St® Patrick or that of the gentle Keven of Glandalough, which we 

or st. know to have been so long preserved, than their bells, shrines, 
K«via ; Qj.Q 2 iers, or any other of their relics ; for such were only me- 
morials of their professional existence, while their harps would 
present to our imagination the existence of that sensibility to 
* the concordance of sweet sounds ’ which the Creator has be- 
stowed upon man, as the most sensuous and pure of his leisure 
enjoyments. Unhappily, such touching memorials, however, 


we can never possess 

“our bogs “ But we may still indulge the hope that our bogs, which 
g!fe u8 an have preserved for us so many interesting remains illustrative 
ancient of the progress in civilization of our forefathers, may still con- 
’ serve and present to us a specimen of our ancient harp ; for at 
least one such they have already given us in our own time, but 
it seems to have been uncared for, and, consequently, — des- 
troyed ! • 

“Mr Joy’s “ The late Mr. Henry Joy, of Belfast, in his learned and ad- 
luch’^J harp luirable ‘ Historical Critical Dissertation on the Harp’, printed 
couSy in the late Mr. Edward Bunting’s * General Collection of the 
Limerick”; Ancient Music of Ireland’ (vol. i. : London, 1811), has informed 
us that — 


“ * About ten or eleven years ago, a curious harp was found 
in the county of Limerick, on the estate of Sir Richard Harte, 
by whom it was given to the late Dr. O’Halloran. On the 
death of that gentleman it was thrown into a lumber room, and 
thence removed by a cook, who consigned it to the flames. Its 
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exact figure we have not been able to obtain. Several gentle- xxxm. 
men who saw it, declare that it totally differed in construction 
from the instrument now known in Ireland ; that it was smaller 
in size, and still retained three metal strings, with pins for 
several others. It was raised by labourers at the depth of 
twelve ‘Spits or spadings under the earth in Coolness Moss, near 
Newcastle, between Limerick and Killarney. It seems extra- 
ordinary that any vestige of metal swings or pins should have 
remtdned, notwithstanding the qualities attributed to moss 
water *. 

“ From the great depth at which this harp was found ”, con- “According 
tinues Dr. Petrie, “it could hardly have been less than one this harp**^ ® 
thousand years did. Nor is it improbable that amongst the iSoVearV* 
harps belonging to the harpers of the last century and early part 
of the present, some of them may have been of a respectable 
though inferior antiquity to the Limerick harp. What, it may “What has 
be asked, has become of the harps of the seven harpers who met the harps of 
at Granard in 1782, and the ten harpers at Belfast in 1792? 

Most of them, no doubt, have been used for firewood. Yet I ^ 

have been informed by the late Mr. Christopher Dillon Bellew, 
and his lady, of Mount Bellew, in the county of Galway, that 
for many years a very aged harper, who was very probably one 
of those who attended the harp meetings, used, in making his 
annual rounds at the houses of the Connaught gentry, stop at 
their mansion for a fortnight, and that on those occasions they 
were always much struck with the antique character of his 
harp. * It was’, they said, * small, and but simply ornamented’, 
and on the front of the pillar, or forearm, there was a brass 
plate, on which was inscribed the name of the maker and the 
date — 1509. The poor harper had often expressed his inten- 
tion of bequeathing this harp to his kind entertainers ; but a 
summer came without bringing him to his accustomed haunts, 
and the harp was never forwarded, nor its fate ascertained. 

“ Of the harps now remaining to us, that preserved in the mu- 
scum of Trinity College, and popularly called ‘ Brian Boru'B\ is the oide^ 
but which I would call ‘ O’Neill’s’, is, probably, the oldest. 

But, there can be no doubt of its being the work of a much 
later age than that of the Munster king : and it may be ques- 
tioned if the ancient harps preserved in Scotland, and which 
are probably of Irish manufacture, are not of equal or even 
earlier antiquity. The next in age is the Fitzgerald, or, as it “thecaiway 
is now popularly called, the Dal way harp, having been in the ^ 

possession of that old Antrim family for a considerable number 
of years. Of this harp, unhappily, only fragments remain, 
namely, the harmonic curve, or pin-board, and the fore-arm ; 

19 B 
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"thelnscrlp. 
tlon on this 
harp imper- 
fectly trans- 
lated in Mr. 
Joy’s essay”. 


“ Professor 
O’Curry’s 
translation 
of them” ; 


the sound-board having been lost or destroyed. These frag- 
ments are, however, of great interest, not only on account of 
their elaborate and tasteful ornamentations, but, perhaps, still 
more from their being in great part covered with Latin and 
Irish inscriptions. From these inscriptions we learn that the 
harp was made for one of the Desmond Fitzgeralds, namely, 
John McEdmond Fitzgerald of Cluain^ or Cloyne, whose arms 
are handsomely chased on the front of the fore-pillar, sur- 
mounted by the arms of England. It presents us also with 
the name of the maker, ‘ Donatus, Filius Thadci’, and the date 
of its fabrication, 1621; and, in the Irish language and letters, 
the names of the servants of the household. 

“These inscriptions having been imperfectly translated in 
Mr. Joy’s Essay, but recently read correctly by yourself, and 
printed for private distribution by the late Dr. Robert Ball, I 
think it desirable to give them a more secure record in your 
lectures as interesting memorials of domestic life in Ireland at 
that period”. 

The following is my translation of these Irish inscriptions : — 
“ These are they who were servitors to John Fitz Edmond 
[Fitz Gerald], at Cluain [Cloyne], at the time that I was made, 
viz.: the Steward there was James Fitz John; and Maurice 
Walsh was our Superintendent; and Dermod Fitz John, Wine 
Butler; and John Ruadhan was Beer Butler; and Philip Fitz 
Donnel was Cook there. Anno Domini 1621. 

“ Teige O’Ruarc was Chamberlain there, and James Russel 
was House Marshal; and Maurice Fitz Thomas and Maurice 
Fitz Edmond; these were all discreet attendants upon him. 
Philip Fitzteige Magrath was Tailor there ; Donnehadh Fitz 
Teige was his Carpenter, — it was he that made me. 

“ Giollapatrick Mac Cridan was my Musician and Harmo- 
nist ; and if I could have found a better, him should I have, and 
Dermot M‘Cridan along with him, two highly accomplished 
men, whom I had to nurse me. And on every one of these, 
may God have mercy on them all”.^®^^^ 

[original:— IfiA'OfO ■oob ^oi’o- age; aca)' niAC CutriAif 

niAtiAic Ag SeAAtt tnAC etnAitit) ACAf niunMf iriAC emAinn ; bA gietn- 
5eA^ALc, A gcbtiAin, Ati cah x)o- AtiAig 'olieifgc|ve'oeAcA ia-o jo tnle. 
^otiA’6 imp, . 1 . 'oobo foibA;\'o Arm piLip triAc CAi-og iVie C|\Ait da caiL- 
Semui' ttiAc SeAAm ; ACAf iui^ Ann; X)ormc[A]’6 niAc CAivg nA 

bueAnAcb ■oobA yA-omAn-oAd ; ACAf rALe]i% -00 ^on. 

‘OiA^mtii'oniAc SeAAn btiiabei|\|nonA; 5iotlAfpAt)|\ig mbA CiM-oAin -oobA 

ACAf SeAAn Tlti'dAn buiabeif nA beo- f eAf ceoib ACAf oifAfi ’01 ‘OAm ; ACAf 
fA6; ACAf pitip mAC "OonmAitb bA "oa fliAigin ni bui’6 fOAf if fe *00 
c6cAife Ann, Anno ’Oonuno 1621, bVieAg, ACAf ‘OiAfniAi’o iViac Cj\iT)4in 
CADg O tlUAifc bA reomfAtJoif niAilbefeif,’oiAfoorfAi1ieb*glAnnA, 
Ann, ACAf Semnf tlinfei bA WAfAf- -oobi AgAmf a ' oom AliiViAen. -AcAf gA6 
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. “ According to an old custom”, Mr. Joy writes, ** the instru- xxxnf. 
ment is supposed to be animated; and, among other matters, 
informs us of the names of two harpers who had produced the 
finest music on it ; these were, it seems, Giolla Patrick M‘Cridan 
and Diarmad M‘Cridan”. This harp, which was nearly twice 
the size of the last noticed, has been thus described by Mr. 

Joy : — “ By the pins, which remain almost entire, it is found to 
have contained in the row forty-five strings, besides seven in tiua Lrp”. 
the centre, probably for unisons -to others, making in all fifty- 
two strings. In consequence of the sound-board being lost, 
different attempts to ascertain its scale have been unsuccessful. 

It contained twenty-four strings more than the noted harp 
called Brian Boiromhe’s ; and in point of workmanship, is be- 
yond comparison superior to it, both for the elegance of its 
crowded ornaments, and for the general execution of those parts 
on which the general correctness of a musical instrument de- 
pends. The opposite side is equally beautiful with that of 
which the delineation is given; the fore-pillar appears to be 
sallow, the harmonic curve of yew. 

“ The instrument, in truth, deserves the epithet claimed by 
the inscription on itself — * Ego sum Regina Cithararum' 

“ As following in age as well as in importance”, continues “The harp 
Dr. Petrie, “ the harp I have next to notice is, by a curious Marquis of 
coincidence, also a Fitzgerald one — it is the harp of the great 
parent family of Kildare, and is happily in their keeping. The 
size and proportions of this harp are about the same as those of 
the Cloyne harp ; and, like the latter, it is richly, but less elabo- 
rately ornamented In both harps, too, the style of the orna- 
mentation is generally characteristic of an earlier age than that 
of their manufacture, as proved by the coats of arms and in- 
scriptions upon them. In the Kildare harp, the inscription is, 

cAn -01 Ab 50 troeA^ii A 'O 1 A oyxeA paled with those of his wife, the Hon. 

I'oiti tube. Ellen Barry, daughter of Viscount 

Beside the Irish inscription there Butte vant; he was married in 1611, 
is, in largo Homan letters, near the and died in 1640. The mottoes under 
figure of a queen, at the end of the the arms appear to be, “ Virescit vul- 
harmonic curve, nere virtus, Boutez en avant*'. Upon 

I^E & EB ME FIERI FECERUNT the edge of the bow were Latin in- 
EGO SUM REGINA CITHARA- scriptions (now partly lost); there 
RUM. remain, “Plecto vinco rego. , . . 

Upon the bow the royal arms of monstra viros. musica Dei donum. 

England are carved ; and it is to be distractas solatur musica mentes. ut 
remarked that the quartering for Ire- sonus .... transit sic gloria 
land exhibits a harp which is a good mundi. Vincit veritas”. Upon the 
representation of that known as the inside of the bow, in large letters, is 
harp of Brian Boromha. Under the inscribed, '‘Donatus filius Thadei me 
roym arms are those of Sir John Fitz- fecit, spes mea in Deo”.] 

Edmond Fitzgerald, of Cloyne, im- 
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“ Harps of 
the 

eighteenth 
century” : 


‘^tl'e one In 
the pos- 
session of 
Sir llervey 
Bruce” ; 


“ the Castle 
Otway harp”; 


indeed, a very simple one, namely, the letters R. F. G., and, in 
Arabic numerals, the date, 1672. Yet, brief as this inscription 
is, coupled with the escutcheon of arms above which it is carved, 
it is quite sufficient to identify the particular Fitzgerald for 
whom the harp was made. The escutcheon, which is carved 
in high relief upon the fore-pillar, exhibits the arms 'of the 
Kildare Fitzgeralds — pearl, a saltire, ruby ; but they are charged 
with a crescent, to denote that they belong to the second son 
of the chief of the family ; and thus informed, we are enabled 
by a reference to Lodge’s Peerage, to determine, with certainty, 
that the R. F. G. of 1672, was Robert, the second son of George, 
the sixteenth earl of Kildare — who brought the name of Robert 
into that noble house — and who, during the minority of hia 
nephew, John, the eighteenth earl, who was born in 1661, wa» 
appointed by the king to the government of the county. He 
was born in 1637, and he died in January 1697-8. On the 
death of George, the sixteenth earl, in 1707, the earldom passed 
to a second Robert, born in 1675, who was his first cousin, being 
the son of his uncle, for whom the harp was made, and from 
him, in a direct line, is descended the present estimable mar- 
quess, by whom, in the ancient castle of the family, at Kilkea, 
the harp is now most carefully conserved, and of his race may 
it never want conservators. 

“ I have now noticed ail the harps of an age anterior to the- 
eighteenth century known to me as existing in Ireland, and I 
have next to speak: of those of a later age. The earliest harps 
of the eighteenth century which I have seen were made by Cor- 
mac Kelly, at Bally nascreen, in the county of Londonderry, 

*• a district’, as Mr. Bunting informs us, ‘ long famous for the 
construction of such instruments’. Of these harps, the most re- 
markable is that preserved at Downhall, the seat of Sir Hervey 
Bruce, Bart., in the same county, and which had belonged till 
the time of his death to Denis Hampson, the well-known 
harper of Magilligan, who died in 1807, at the age of 112 
years. Its sides and front are made of white sallow, and the 
back of bog fir, patched with copper and iron plates, and the 
following lines are sculptured on it : — 

‘ In the days of Noah I was grown, 

After his flood I ’ve not been seen. 

Until seventeen hundred and two : — I was found 
"By Cormac Kelly, under ground ; 
lie raised me up to that degree, 

Queen of music they call me’. 

A second, by the same maker, is preserved at Castle Otway, 
in the county of Tipperary, the seat of Captain Robert Jocelyn 
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Otway, R.N. and D.L., and bears the date 1707. This harp xxxm. 
was the property of the harper and fiddler, Patrick Quin, a 
native of Portadown, in the county of Armagh, and who was 
the youngest of the harpers who attended at the assembly in 
July, 1792, Hampson being the eldest. Quin was brought to 
Dublin in 1809, as the only survivor of the old harpers, by the 
unfortunate John Bernard Trotter, who had made a visionary 
and fruitless attempt to organize a Harp Society, through whose 
patronage a school for the instruction of a new race of harpers 
might be established, of which Quin was to be the teacher ; and 
many Dublin septuagenarians like myself may remember his 
performance at a Commemoration of Handel at the Rotundo in 
that year, and which was got up with the view to promote this 
object. 

“A third harp of this period, which was, and, as I trust, is “a harp 
still preserved in the county of Limerick, is also, according to belonging to 
Mr. Bunting, the manufacture of this maker, and engravings of LimS-ick” 
it are given in Walker’s ‘ Irish Bards’, and in Ledwich’s ‘Anti- 
quities of Ireland’. But there can scarcely exist a doubt that 
my old friend was in error in this statement ; for, in addition to 
the fact that this harp, in its form and style of ornamentation, 
differs essentially from those of Cormac, we have the statement 
of Mr. William Ousley, of Limerick, who drew the harp and 
supplied the information respecting it for Walker, that it bore 
the insciiption ‘Made by John Kelly, 1726’. It was also of 
greater size than any of the harps of Cormac Kelly, and which 
were never more than four feet in height ; for we are informed 
that this harp was five feet high, and contained thirty-three 
strings. In 1786 this harp was in the possession of Mr. John 
Hehir, of Limerick. What has since become of it I know not. 

“ Superior in many respects to any of the harps of this period "» Magennia 
I have now noticed, was one which, through the kindness of a Dr^etrfe iJ 
friend, I had the pleasure of seeing in 1832, and of which, un- 
happily, I can now speak only fronT a faded recollection. It 
was at that time the property or in the keeping of a country 
solicitor, who had his Dublin office on Bachelor’s Walk, and 
who was then out of town. This harp was of moderate size, 
about four feet in height, and, with the exception of a fracture 
which it was obvious it had recently received, was in the most 
perfect state of preservation. Its colour was that of a pre- 
cious and well cared for Cremona violin, and no instrument of 
that class could exceed it in the beauty and perfection of its 
workmanship, while, from the antique character of its ornamen- 
tation, one would suppose it an instrument of much antiquity, 
but for the presence of an inscription which gives its history 
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XXXIII. the year of its making. This inscription was not, as usual, 
engraved on the woodwork of the harp, but written in the Irish 
language and characters on parchment, which was under glass, 
on the sound-board, and, amongst other matters which I forget, 
it informed us that it was the property of a Captain Art Ma- 
gennis, of some place in the county of Down, for whom it was- 
made in the year 1725, or thereabout. Shortly after my seeing 
the instrument, the friend to whose kindness I was indebted for 
the privilege emigrated to America, where he died, and its 
owner having given up his lodgings, I could learn nothing from 
his successor as to his town and country residences. I can only, 
therefore, indulge the hope, I confess a feeble one, that this in- 
teresting memorial of a past state of feeling and condition of 
society in Ireland may have escaped the usual fate of such relics, 
and I have a pleasure in penmng this imperfect notice of it, 
from the hope that, if it yet exists, such notice may lead to our 
acquiring a knowledge of its locality, and perhaps to a conser- 
ving appreciation of its interest and value, 
th? passes- " period I think we should also ascribe the harp pre- 

Bion of Sir G. served with an honoured place in the hall of Hollybrook House, 
Hodson , county of Wicklow, the beautiful scat of Sir George F. J. 

Hodson, Bart. It is of small size, and without ornament or 
inscription. But it is not without a peculiar interest ; for its 
presence carries our minds back to the joyous days in that dis- 
trict of the ancestor of Sir George, the ‘ Robin Adairi of many 
an old song. Which of us has not heard the ‘ You are welcome 
to Puckstown, Robin Adair’, manufactured into * You ’re wel- 
come to Paxton, Robin Adair’ by the Scotch, and for a long 
time claimed as their own? or the still more popular ballad 
‘ The Kilruddery Fox Hunt’, in the opinion of Ritson, the best 
ballad-poem in the English language, in which we are told 
triumphantly that ‘ Robert Adair, too, was with us that day’ ? 
That line will preserve his name and memory I'or ever. And 
it also reminds us that in those days of simple living, social 
Irish merriment, and unconventional freedom of manners, the 
sound of the Irish harp, and the melodies of Ireland, whether 
gay or tender, were not forgotten ; for the first of these songs 
was associated with the exquisitely beautiful and impassioned 
“ Eileen aroon” ; and the second with the tempered mirthful- 
ness of ‘ Sighile ni Gara’. And, for my own part, I confess 
that I cannot banish from my mind the impression that there 
existed at this period, in the romantic district of the Bray river, 
a poet of the type of the ancient bards — one who combined 
with the powers of song the gift of composing exciting rhymes 
for the purpose of the hour. And he often presents himself to 
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my imagination, seated in the old mansion of Hollybrooke, xxxm. 
with Robert Adair and the bold hunters of Kilruddery — him- 
self no doubt one of them — singing, with the accompaniment 
of this very harp, those simple songs which are yet remem- 
bered, and give pleasure in the remembrance, not only in the 
locality that gave them birth, but even in distant countries that 
have little knowledge or conception of its beauty. 

“ To this period may also be ascribed the harp preserved in “the harp in 
the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, though indeed there purchased’’ 
is, in my opinion, a possibility of its being of an earlier age. 

It is of medium size and of good workmanship, but its only 
ornamentation consists of a bird’s head which adorns the fore 
pillar. This harp came into the possession of the Academy 
by the purchase of the second collection of Irish antiquities 
made by the late Major Sirr,his first and better collection hav- 
ing been disposed of to a Glasgow picture dealer, coupled with 
the singular condition that none of them should be offered for 
sale in Ireland ; and I need hardly add, that, as a consequence, 
the whole collection passed into the hands of Scotch and Eng- 
lish antiquaries. 

“ The Academy also possesses another harp, which, if it had 
any just claim to the name it bears — * Carolan’s’ — would be S caroianin 
viewed by appreciators of musical genius with a deep interest. 

But, though it was sold to the Academy as such by a person 
who represented himself as the lineal descendant of the great 
minstrel, I have no doubt that he was a wretched impostor, 
whoso statement was wholly unworthy of belief. We have 
trustworthy evidence that Carolan’s harp was burned by the 
servants of Mac Dcrmot Roe at Alderlord House, in which 
Carolan died. And even if such evidence were wanting, the 
character of the harp itself would belie the assertion ; for it is 
of the rudest form and workmanship, and without any charac- 
teristic of Carolan’s time. In short, I think it is a clumsy piece 
of work of the early part of the present century, and wholly 
unworthy a place in the great museum in which it is deposited. 

“ I have now noticed all the old harps which have come under 
my own observation, and — with the exception of the Lanigan 
harp, in the county of Tipperary, which I have never seen, but 
I believe to be old — all those of whose present existence I have 
become cognizant. I have now, therefore, only to say a few 
words in reference to the harps manufactured in our own time. 

“ As far as I know, these harps are all the manufacture of “Harps of 
Egan, the eminent Dublin harp-maker, and owe their origin to 
the necessity of providing instruments for a new race of h^ers, 
the pupils of the school of the Belfast Harp Society, l^ese 
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xxxni. harps were of good form and size, about the height of pedal 
harps, rich in tone, and of excellent workmanship. But they 
were wholly without ornament, and had nothing about them to 
remind us of * the loved harp of other days’. Where are these 
harps now? To what purpose have they been applied, now 
that their players have disappeared from amongst us ? .1 can- 
them fn Dr indeed, is in my own possession, and is an 

Petrie’s ‘ existing memorial of a great triumph of religious liberty — a 
possession . triumph which I trust will yet obliterate the painful recollec- 
tion of past divisions and suferings, and unite Irishmen of all 
classes and creeds in the bonds of peace and brotherly affection. 
Many of us must, like myself, remember the triumphal pro- 
cession of O’Connell through the leading streets of our city in 
1829, after the passing of the Emancipation Act. The hero 
of the day was seated in a triumphal car, richly decorated 
with laurels ; standing on his left hand, his henchman — one of 
“ly boy friends — the noble and lionhearted, and yet gentle, but 
not overwise Tom Steele ; and seated before, but below them, 
a venerable minstrel, with abundant silvery locks and beard, 
arrayed in the supposed costume of the bardic race, and appa- 
rently drawing from his harp the joyous melodies of his coun- 
try fitting for the occasion. It is true that he might as well 
have been a * man who had no music in his soul’, striking an 
instrument which could give forth no sound: for the never- 
ceasing Irish shout, which 1 believe is allowed to be far superior 
to all other shouts, of the assembled thousands who preceded, 
and surrounded, and followed the car, was a jealous shout, and 
would allow no other sound to be heard. The harp of that day 
was the one which is now mine ; and the harper, whose appear- 
ance indicated a centogenarian age, and from whom, in a sub- 
sequent year, I bought it, was M‘Loughlin, one of the i/oung 
harpers of the Belfast school. 

“Dr.Peteie’B ^ “ The effort of the people of the north to perpetuate the ex- 
ffieexer- istence of the harp in Ireland, by trying to give a harper’s skill 
to a number of poor blind boys, was at once a benevolent and 
ofBeifaat’v a patriotic one; but it was a delusion. The harp at the time 
was virtually dead ; and such effort could give it for a while 
only a sort of galvanized vitality. The selection of blind boys, 
without any greater regard for their musical capacities than the 
possession of the organ of hearing, for a calling which doomed 
them to a wandering life, depending for existence mainly, if 
not wholly, on the sympathies of the poorer classes, and neces- 
sarily conducive to the formation of intemperate habits, was not 
a well-considered benevolence, and should never have had any 
fair hope of success. And besides, there were no competent 
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teachers, imbued with a refined sense of the beauty of our finest 
melodies, to instruct them ; none to select for them the most 
touching of those melodies, and unite them, anew, with a sim- 
ple but correct harmony, such as has been preserved tradition- 
ally by the harpers of Wales, and give to their calling a con- 
tinuance and a patronage not yet wholly extinguished. Thus 
imperfectly instructed — ignorant of counterpoint, and with a 
knowledge of only a few of our melodies, rarely of the first class, 
and scarcely ever perfectly preserved, how could it be expected 
that their performance could be tolerated by cultivated ears, 
accustomed to the ‘ tunes of the day’, which are often of great 
beauty, and always correct and effective in their harmonies? 

But, even if it were otherwise — if those blind boys had been 
taught to play with skill and correctness the melodies of Ireland 
— the only melodies suited to their instrument — there was no 
longer in the country a generally diffused Celtic sentiment, — 
no national feeling, independent of class prejudices, like that of 
Scotland I A new phase of society, of which the struggle for 
wealth and the enjoyments of luxury are the characteristic 
features, has taken the place of that simpler one which ^ave a 
zest to the purer enjoyments, springing from man’s sensibilities. 

Fashion will not now allow us to exhibit depth of feeling, or 
marked individuality of character. As a great poet has ex- 
pressed this change . 

“ ‘ The world is too much with us ; late and soon, 

Getting and spending, we laj waste our powers : 

Little we see in nature that is ours ; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon !’ 

“ No. The Irish harp cannot be brought back to life: ’t is ' the Irish 
dead for ever ! And, even the music which it had created will fo?^?ver!^bit 
never be felt again as it has been felt. But, it won’t die. A 5!*on“di©”. 
few minds, possessing the deeper sensibilities of our nature, and 
strong enough to spurn the deadening influences of fashion, will 
always be mund, who, in the enjoyment of such music, will 
look for a solace amidst 

“ ‘ The fretful stir and fever of the world’ 

Passing from this valuable communication of Dr. Petrie, I 
shall now take up the thread of my own observations. 

There is a harp in Scotland known as the harp of Mary The harp la 
Queen of Scots, described in “ Gunns Historical Enquiry”, and 
said to resemble in a remarkable degree the Trinity College 
harp ; but it has not, I believe, been yet examined by any per- Scots, 
son properly qualified to say how far this resemblance really 
exists. This may, for all we really know, be the harp of Bonn- 
chadh CairhreacK O’Brien. 
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So far I have endeavoured to collect such references to the 
form, compass, and arrangement of the ancient harp, — our cha- 
racteristic national instrument of music, — as well as to the his- 
tory of the few existing examples of it known to us, as I have 
been able to gather in my readings of our ancient lore. But 
before I proceed to the next branch of my subject, and as I 
have said so much of Muireadhach Albanach O’Daly, I must 
be pardoned another short digression, in order to allow me to 
correct an error into which a learned Scottish writer, of whose 
acquaintance I feel proud to boast, has lately fallen respecting 
this celebrated Irish bard. 

Rer. Mr. The gentleman to whom I allude is the Reverend Thomas 
lan^j^Book Mac Lauchlan of Edinburgh, who has within the present year 
ofuamore"- Published, with translation and notes, a volume of Gaedhelic 
’ poems selected from the Book of the Dean of Lismore in Scot- 
land (a MS. of the year 1529). This book is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the Gaedhelic literature of Ireland and Scotland. It is a 
work of great labour, most creditably executed, being enriched, 
besides the labours of the editor himself, by a long and deeply 
interesting introduction and additional notes from the learned 
pen of another valued friend of mine, William Forbes Skene, 
Esq., of Edinburgh. This is not, indeed, the place to enter 
into the merits of Mr. Mac Lauchlan’s work, though I cannot 
resist the opportunity which the occurrence of Muireadhach 
O ’Daly’s name in it affords me of bearing my humble testimony 
itcontaina to its merits. Among the curious selection of Ossianic and 
ascribed t?* Other poems in the volume, there are three short poems of a re- 
SuireoSL li^ious character ascribed to Muireadhach Albanach (O’Daly), 
ach Alban- ol wliich I do not know of any copies existing in Ireland ; and 
at page 109, in which is printed a poem ascribed to a John 
Mac Muirich, Mr. Mac Lauchlan appends the following note: 
“ This John McMurrich, or McVurrich, was in all likelihood a 
member of the family who were so long bards to Clanranald, 
and who derived their name from their great ancestor in the 
thirteenth century, Muireach Albanach”. And again, at page 
157, where the first of O’Daly ’s poems occurs, the following 
note is appended : 

Mr. Mac ^ “ Murdoch of Scotland was the first of the great race of Mac 

note on this Vurrichs, bards to Macdonald of Clanranald. From all that 
can be gathered regarding him, he was an ecclesiastic, and, ac- 
cording to the measure of light he possessed, a man of earnest 
and sincere religion. It was not known, until this volume of 
Dean McGregor’s was searched, that any remains of his com- 
positions existed ; but here we find several, all very much of the 
same character. There is one long poem to the cross, which 
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appears to have been modelled on the early Latin hymns. Mur- xxxin. 
dock of Scotland,, or Muireadhach Albanach, would appear to 
have lived between a.d. 1180 and 1220. Mr. Standish H. 
O’Grady, late President of the Ossianic Society of Dublin, 
kindly sent to the writer some years ago a poem, still preserved 
in Ireland, containing a dialogue between Muireadhach and 
‘ Cathal Croibhdhear^^ the red-handed Cathal O’Connor, king 
of Connaught, on the occasion of their embracing a religious 
life. Cathal’s * florish’ is known to have been between a.d. 

1184 and 1225”. 

Mr. Mac Lauchlan prints the poem here, but the description 
of it is incorrect as far as O’Daly is concerned, for it contains of the i)oen 
no allusion whatever to his having embraced a religious life. ^ 

On the contrary, he strongly urges the warrior king not to O’uaiy ; 
sheathe his sword, but rather to whet it for more battles, in place 
of whetting his knife for the purpose of tonsuring his head ; and 
Cathal of the Red Hand did continue fighting his battles up to 
the year of his death in a.d. 1224, though he died in the habit 
of a Cistercian monk, in the abbey of Cnoc Muaidh^ in the 
county of Galway, an abbey which he had himself founded in 
the year 1190.^®*®^ Even in this poem O’Daly does not forget 
to pay a high and affectionate compliment to his friend Donn- 
chadh Cairbreach O’Brien; but it is doubtful that he was in 
Ireland at all at the time of writing it. I possess a fine copy of 
this curious poem. 

It does not appear that Mr. Mac Lauchlan was aware that Mr. Mac 
Muireadhach Albanach was an Irishman, but such he certainly not aware 
was; and if the Mac Murdochs, or Mac Vuirrichs, of Scotland, 
are descended from him, they are the only posterity he is known Aibanach 
to have left. For although his own pedigree is preserved by Sishman. 
the O’Clerys and Mac Firbis, they do not seem to know that 
he had ^eft any descendants. Muireadhach Albanach O’Daly, 
or, as he was called, Muireadhach of Lios an~Doill^ was the third, 
of six brothers, the second of whom was Donnehadh Mor O’Daly, 
abbot of Boyle, in the county of Roscommon, autlior of many 
religious Irish poems, some of them of great beauty, particu- 
larly those in praise of the Blessed Virgin Mary. The abbot 
died in the year 1244, and it is possible that some of the poems 
ascribed to his brother were his. This branch of the learned 
O’Daly family is set down by the O’Clerys and Mac Firbis as 
the O’Dalys of Breifney, and not of Meath, as some say. They 
were descended from Niall of the Nine Hostages, and of the 
same race as the O’Neills, or Cinael Eoghain. 

From this digression I now return to my proper subject, and 

(8«) See the Annals of the Four Masters, A.n. 1224. 
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I shall accordingly proceed with our investigation into the re- 
cords of the musical instruments used and the music performed 
in ancient Erinn. 

The harp, of course, was the chief instrument employed in 
that music. And it is concerning the use of the harp that the 
greater part of the apocryphal statements current concerning 
baa cSSSLi music have been made. I have here collected all that 

all that he I bcHeve to be really authentic on the subject of the perfect 
SthlSic harp, or Cruit; the remainder of what 1 have to say upon this 
oa the class of instrument will come in more properly when I have to 
speak of the Telyn^ or Welsh harp, and to lay before the reader 
more full account of the Timpdn. I have nere but to add a 
few words by way of caution as to the speculations of some of 
the more popular writers on the subject. 

The state- Much has been confidently written on the ancient Irish music 
Scientwsh and musical instruments, particularly by Mr. Joseph Cooper 
-jgjjjCijod Walker and Mr. Edward Bunting; the former chiefly from 
Instruments imagination, and the latter from induction, aided by a high mu- 
and BuSing sical education ; for Mr. Bunting’s actual knowledge, or rather 
of no value; notions, of the ancient Irish harp, and the peculiarities of ancient 
Irish music, were derived by nim only from the degenerate 
body of harpers who held their last synod in Belfast in the year 
17y2. That the information derived by him from those pro- 
fessors was apocryphal and corrupt will clearly be seen from the 
long list of musical terms published in his last volume (1840), 
all of which, with few exceptions (as I shall show by and bye), 
are, I may at once say, mere forgeries, or else the most common- 
place and vulgar Hibemicisms of English terms supplied him 
by his informants, whoever they were. Mr. Bunting was not 
an Irish scholar. It may appear strange that in all that has 
been written on the subject of Irish music and musicah instru- 
ments down to our own time, no example or instance of the per- 
formances in ancient times on the harp, or any other musical 
instrument, either singly or in concert, has been published on 
anything like authority by our musical writers. The reason of 
these'-writera this, however, is obvious enough. These writers had no ac- 
know^’tbe quaintance with our ancient literature ; they did not even under- 
siuJge**^" language : they had a reference to Craiftine and his 

wonderful harp from Keting, a few references to horns or trum- 
pets in what are called the poems of Oisin, and to these their 
own imagination and effrontery made large additions. 

It is with the greatest reluctance that I venture to offer such 
strong remarks on the compilation published by Mr. Bunting, 
who has rescued so much of our precious music from loss and 
oblivion ; but I must say, that it would have been more to his 
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credit if he had left the whole discussion of the ancient Irish 
harp in such judicious hands as those of George Petrie and the author 
others of his stamp, whose deep learning and perfect conscien- have to*° 
tiousness would alwa^y’s keep them within the bounds of actual 
knowledge or fair rational induction. As for Mr. Cooper Walker, 
he appears to have been the sport of every pretender to antiqua> so umchof 
rian knowledge, but more especially the dupe of an unscrupu- 
lous person of the name of Beaufort, — not the learned author of 
the “ Memoir of a Map of Ireland”, but another clergyman of 
the name, — who unblushingly pawned his pretended knowledge 
of facts on the well-intentioned but credulous Walker. 



LECTURE XXXIV. 

[Delivorod July Ist, I860.] 


(IX.) Of Music and Musical Instruments (continued). Names of musical 
instruments found in our MSS. — The Denn- Buahhaill ; the^ Corn- Buabhaill 
a drinking horn. The Benn-Chroit. The Buinne. Tlie Coir- Ceathairchuir. 
The Corn ; the Cornaire or horn-player mentioned in the Tain Bo F raich, 
in the “ Courtship of Ferb^\ and in a legendary version of the Book of 
Genesis ; no reference to trumpets in the Tain Bo Chuailgne^ but the play- 
ing of harps in the encampments is mentioned ; instance of musicians in 
the trains of kings and chiefs on military expeditions : — the Battle of 
Almhain and the legend of Dondbo. Musical instruments mentioned in the 
Tale of the Battle of Almhain, and in the poem on the fair of Carman. 
The Cornaire, or horn-blower, also mentioned in the poem on the Banquet- 
ing- House of Tara. The Craehh-Ciuil, or Musical Branch, mentioned in 
the Tale of Fledh Bricrind or ** Bricriu'& Feast”; the musical branch a 
symbol of poets and used for commanding silence, as shown by the Tales of 
“Hricrm’d Feast”, and the “Courtship of Emer''^ ; the Musical Branch 
mentioned in the Tale of the “ Dialogue of the Two Sages” ; and also in 
the Tale of the “ Finding of Cormac*^ Branch” ; and lastly in a poem of 
about the year a.d. 1500; the Musical Branch symbolical of repose and 
peace; it was analogous to the Turkish silver crescent and bells; some 
bronze bells in the museum of the B I.A. belonged perhaps to sucii an in- 
strument. The bells called “ Crotals” described in the “ Penny Journal” ; 
Dr. Petrie’s observations thereon ; “ Crotals” not used by Christian priests ; 
explanation of the term ; the Irish words crothadh, crothlay and clothra ; 
they are the only words at all like crotalum, except crotal, the husks of fruit, 
i.e. castanets; bells put on the necks of cows, and on horses ; the Crotal not 
known in Ireland, — everything written about it is pure invention. The 
Crann-Ciuil, or Musical Tree; it was a generic term for any kind of musical 
instrument, as is shown by a passage from the Book of Lismore, where it is 
a Cruit; Cuisle, a tube, explained in a vellum MS. as a Musical Tree; in 
another place in the Book of Lismore it is a Timpan that is so called. The 
Cuiseach : mentioned in the poem on the fair of Carman, and in the Tale of 
theBattleof A/wi/iam. The Cuisle Cm7 another name for Crann Ciuil; Cuisle 
a living word meaning a vein, or a kind of cock ; mentioned in the Book of 
Invasions ; Cuisle explained, in H. 3. 18. T.C.D., as a Musical Tree. 

It is not at all satisfactory, nor is it to be wondered at, that, 
although we find several musical instruments mentioned by 
name in our ancient writings, we have so few of them now 
existing among the specimens of ancient art preserved in the 
museum of the Royal Irish Academy. Those instruments 
have for ages ceased to be known in Ireland, and are now only 
occasionally found buried deep in the earth, from which they 
are from time to time recovered to bear their unimpeachable 
evidence to a remote era of civilization and art in the country. 
The best way, perhaps, in which we could enter upon the study 
of these objects would be to first give in alphabetical order 
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a list of sucli musical instruments as I have found mentioned in ^cxxiv. 
old Gaedhelic writings, and then give in the same order a 
literal translation of these names as far as I can, together with 
the circumstances and ancient authorities in which they are 
found. After that I shall give (with such explanations as 1 can 
offer) the names for musical performers, and for the various 
species of music, and the occasions upon which they are men- 
tioned, as far as I have been able to collect them. 

The number of instruments, then, amounts to twenty, and 
the following are their names: 

Benn huahhaill ; JBenn-Chroit; Buinde or Buinne ; C'o^V- Names of 
thairchuir; Corn; Craehh-Ciuil; Crann-Ciuil; Cruit; Cruis- iastruments 
each; Cuisle-Ciuil; Feaddn; Fidil; Guth-Buinde; Ocht-Tedach; 

Oircin; Pip or Pipai; Stoc; Stiirgan; Teillin; Timpan. 

The first instrument, Benn-huabhaill^ was certainly a com- The j?cn«- 
pound name, formed from henn^ a horn, and huahhall^ a buffalo ■®““**®*"* 
or wild ox. This real horn, as an instrument of music, is not 
mentioned, as far as I have found, in any composition older than 
those mediaeval poems and writings known as the Finian tales 
and poems, so called because they pretend to record chiefly the 
life and achievements of Find Mac Cumhaill^ and his warriors. 

In the modern copies of these pieces the name of this instru- 
ment is written Barra-Buadhy but this is manifestly a cor- 
ruption from the old correct form of Benn-Buahliaill. The 
name will be found in several of the Finian poems, and in the 
Finian tale so well known as the BruigUean Chaerthainn, in all 
of which it is made the chief instrument by which the cham- 
pion Find called his troops together for war or the chase. 

Mention of the use of the natural horn occurs, but under 
another name and for a different purpose, in other places where a drinking 
it is called a Corn-Btiahhaill^ — corn and henn both being names 
for a horn ; but under this name it is always applied to a drink- 
ing cup or drinking horn, and not to a musical instrument ; — 
as, for instance, in the Finian tract in the Book of Lismore 
“ And the young warrior gave its full in a Corn-Buabhaill out 
of the cask of ale which he had, to Cailtd'P*^^ Many other 
instances could be adduced of this use of the Corn-Buabhaill. 

The second instrument, Benn-Chroit, is explained in an an- The Mtnn- 
cient glossary thus: “ The strings of a Benn-Crot^ that is, the 
strings of a pinnacled (or triangular) Cruit ^ that is of a Tim- 
pari'P'^^ This is a curious interpretation, and if correct, it 

(>«•) [original: — Octif cue ah coc- . — cecA TnbeAiiiic|\oc, 

tA6 A t4ri A mbeiAtro-bnA-pbAtt Af in . 1 . ha cpoc mbeAnnAfi, . 1 . ha CimpAn# 

•oAbtns weAtJA boi Aige -oo CaiIci. — — H. 4. 22. 67 or 66], 

Book of Liemore, foL 339 [141] a. a.] 
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Tbe Buinde. 


The Coir 
Coathair 
chuir. 


The Com; 


^ would lead to the opinion that the real ancient Crwt^ was quad- 
rangular, while the Timpan was triangular. The phrase, “ As 
sweet as the strings of Benn-Crof, occurs very often in our 
ancient tales ; and in deriving the name of Gdde Ollgothach, 
or Geide of the great voice, one of our ante-Christian kings, we 
are told in the Book of Leinster and other equally ancient 
authorities, that he was so called because, from the peaceful, 
harmonious cliaractcr of his reign, the people heard each other’s 
words and voices with the same delight as if they had been the 
strings of the triangular [? melodious] harps, or Benn-Chrotta, 

The third instrument is the Buinde or Buinne; and we have the 
best definition of its form that can be desired, from the old text 
quoted in Zeuss’ “ Grammatica Celtica”, vol. I., p. 481, where we 
find : Roboi buinne Jochosmuilius hadarcae side^ that is “ a cornet 
horn ; which means that it was a trumpet in shape of a horn”. 
The learned author of the “ Grammatica Celtica” merely gives 
the passages for grammatical purposes from a codex at Milan in 
Italy, containing a commentary on the Psalms of David ; but 
this passage contains an important authority for the meaning 
of the word Buinney since the MS. is one of the ninth century. 
Again the same authority has, at page 77 of the same volume: 
angaibther isind buinniuy no croity which is glossed thus : “ quod 
canitur ; i.e. tibia vel crotta”; that is, “ what is chanted on the 
tibia, or the harp”. Now Tibia is not exactly a horn, or an in- 
strument of the horn form, but a flute, fife, or clarionet ; but 
of such an instrument no ancient specimen that I know of has 
come down to our times. I have not met with the name Buinne 
itself as applying to any instrument of music in my readings 
of ancient Gaedhelic original writings; but the Buiniroy or 
performer on the Buinney is mentioned in the ancient poem on 
the Teach MidchuartUy or Banqueting Hall of Tara; and he 
is placed at the same table with the GornaiVy or horn- player, 
in the plan of that hall published by Dr. Petrie in his Essay 
on the Antiquities of Tara. 

The fourth instrument is the Coir Ceathair chuir y — the great 
harp of the Tuatha DS Dananny so amply discussed in a former 
lecture ; but, whether this was one of the special names for this 
particular harp, or the name of a particular fashion, or class of 
harps, it is at present quite beyond our reach to ascertain. 

The fifth instrument on my list is the Corn; a word which 
simply and literally signifies a horn, but which, certainly, was 
applied only to a metallic instrument of music of the trumpet 
kmd. Of this fact, as well as of the use of the Corn, we have 
many examples, of which the following will be sufificient for 
our present purpose. In the very ancient tale of the Tdin Bo 
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Fraich^ already quoted in former lectures (where the three xxxiv, 
harpers, the sons of Uaithne and Boand who attended Fraech The cor- 
on nis matrimonial visit to the palace of Cruachan^ s^re de- 
scribed) we are told that the young prince was attended in his 
progress by seven Comairet or Corn players. bo Fraieht 

“ There were”, says the tale, “ seven Cornatres along with 
them, who had Corns of gold and of silver, and who wore 
clothes of various colours ; their hair was fair-yellow, as if of 
gold, and they wore brilliant White shirts” 

We have a description of another group of Cornaire from 
a different source, and a different tale of equal antiquity, ex- 
actly similar ; I mean that in the tale called Tochmarc FeirM^ 
or the Courship of Ferh; and which is one of the most cele- 
brated of its class. Ferb was the beautiful daughter of Gerg^ 
the chief of Glenn^Geirg^ in Ulster, and she was beloved by * 

Maine, one of the sons of Ailill and Medb, the celebrated 
king and queen of Connacht. We are told that this young 
prince having, with the consent of his father and mother, 
determined on paying a visit to the court of the lady FerV^ 
father, for the purpose of making a formal demand of her hand 
in marriage, he set out at the head of a splendid cavalcade to 
his father’s palace of Cruachan to show himself to his royal 
parents and to receive their benediction and good wishes. 

Nothing can be more gorgeous than the description in this tale 
of prince Maine, and the cavalcade that attended his progress, 
as may be seen from the following short extract, which it will 
be observed includes the mention of the Cornaire or trum- 
peters, and of the Cruitire or harpers, as well as of the druids of 
the cavalcade. 

“ There were seven grayhounds attending his [prince Maine^^ the 
chariot, in chains of silver, with balls of gold upon each chain, of Ferb”; ^ 
so that the tingling of the balls against the chains would be 
music sufficient [for the march]. There was no known colour 
that was not to be seen upon these gray hounds. There were 
seven Cornaire, with Coma of gold and of silver, wearing 
clothes of many colours, and all having fair-yollow hair. Three 
druids also went in front of them, who wore Minda (or diadems) 
of silver upon their heads and speckled cloaks over their dresses, 
and who carried shields of bronze ornamented ^ith red copper. 

Three Cruitire (or harpers) accompanied them ; each of kingly 
aspect, and arrayed in a crimson cloak. It was so they arrived 
on the green of (the palace of) Cruachan; and they ran their 
three assembly-races upon the green of Cruachan" 

(3»i) [original already given; ante, [orginal: — Se6c nulxjoin iw- 

I<ect. zzx., vol. ii., p. 220.] in a CAppAc if'tAbpA’OAib Aip^c, Agtif 
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. After this the story tells us they went forth on their journey, 
which, however, happened to turn out an unfavourable one. 

Of this fine old tale there remains a beautiful copy in the 
Book of Leinster, with the loss of, perhaps, a page at the 
beginning. I quote only that part of it in which the Cornaire 
are introduced. 

The next reference to the Corn is from a very different 
source indeed, but it is one that sufficiently well defines the 
^ character and use of the instrument. It is to be found in a 
beautiful legendary version of the Book of Genesis, the crea- 
tion of Adam and Eve, their temptation and fall, and expulsion 
from Eden. 

And it was then”, says this legend, that Adam heard the 
voice of Michael the Archangel, saying to Gabriel : ‘ Let a 
Corn and a Stoc Focra be sounded by thee, until they are 
heard throughout the seven heavens ; and go all of ye to the 
presence of your Creator. And arise, all ye armies and host of 
angels of the seven heavens, until ye repair along with your 
Creator to paradise’ 

There can scarcely remain a doubt that the Corn spoken of 
here was the long curving trumpet of which we have such a 
magnificent specimen in the museum of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, which is an instrument of the most powerful charac- 
ter and it appears to me equally certain that the Stoo was 
a clarion, a smaller, a more shrill and sharp-sounding instrument, 
of which, as far as we can surmise, no specimen has come down 

iibuUU oi|A co 6 f■LAb]^A’o, cottjUa- [original: — Conit) Ann pn ic- 

beon ceob fojniA nA nububi fjMi' nA cwAbAb AT>Am gut tllTiicUnb A^dAn- 
fbAD|\AX)Aib ; noco |VAbi t)Acb nA 51 b ocAyvA-o p\i 5Ab|\ieb Ainjeb, fe- 
^Abi ipiA ConAib. b)ACAj\ Aice mop inneep obpo copn ocup pcocc pocepA 
peppup copnAipe, co copnAib oip, bib co cbuinn a ponn ponA .uii. ni- 
Acnp Appe beo, coneuAipb ibb'OA- tnib ; oenp epcit) vnbeicom’OAibbAp- 
dAib impu, CO mongAib pnbui'oe ntJuibeinAn ; octip epcit> tube Afbogu 
popAib. Da CAp cpi 'op«i pempu octip a Aipbpni Aingeb ha .tin. nime 
cominoAib Aips’oitJib tiApA cennAib, con’oeclipAi’o mApAen piA bup nT>tii- 
combpAccAib bpeccAib impa, Actip beniAin ’oodtim pApotip. — Leabhar 
copciACAib timAfoib Actip conApiiAi- JJreac, folio, 40. a. a. bot.J 
■ 01 b cpe-otitnAi popAib. Upi cptnc- This grand instrument, fig. 61, 

cipi conecopc pij^tiA pop cedAo inA- when the two pieces are joined, mea- 
domAip imbpAccAlb copcpAib. llAn- surea eight feet five inches in length, 
cACAp lAppn cAchim pn* co cpuAc- The opening at the large end is three 
liAin, Actip popepcAc a cpi gpAiplini and a half inches wide, and five-eighths 
AenAir pop pAidCi nA cptiAchnA. — of an inch at the small end. There 
H. 2. 18. fol- 189. a. a. and a. b. must have been another piece at least, 

This passage is very similar to the as well as a mouth-piece. There is 
corresponding one from the Tdin Bo also in the Academy’s museum the 
Fraichf given in lecture xxx. (vide vol. middle-piece of another great horn, 
ii., p. 219). The bufibons, or as they fortunately preserving those circular 
ought perhaps more properly to be bosses at the ends by which it was 
called jugglers, in the latter being connected with the other two pieces, 
liere called Druids.] 
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to our time. Of this instrument, however, I shall have to xxxit 
speak again under its proper head/®“^ 

It is remarkable that there is no reference to instruments of no reference 
the trumpet kind in the Tain Bo Chuailgne^ nor in the Brui- in tiS’ffif 
ghean Bader ga^ two tales of a very warlike character, in which there 
the mention of such instruments might naturally be expected, 

Indeed the only reference to music in the Tain Bo Chuailgne harps in the 
is where we are told that when the marching forces halted at 
night, they were regaled with tlie music of the harp and other 
instruments at and after dinner. Another instance of the instance of 
attendance of musical performers upon kings and chiefs on their tlio train of 
ro^al progresses and military expeditions, is found in the de jfiS on^ 
tailed account of the battle of Almhain (now the hill of Allen, 
in the county of Kildare) fought in the year 718; and this 
account contains so much that relates to our present subject, 
that although I have already used it in a former lecture, I must 
go into it at some length here. 

In the year 718, the monarch of Erinn, Ferghal^ the son of 
Maelduiny of the northern Ui Neill race, and who at the time 
resided at Aileach (near Derry), proposed to re-imposc, and 
lev^ from the people of Leinster, the old Borromcan Tribute 
which had been remitted to them a few years previously by the 
then monarch, Finnaclita^ at the solicitation of St. Moling, 

He accordingly made great preparations for this dangerous 
expedition, as will be seen from the following extract:— 

“ Long, indeed, was this muster being made ; for what every Legend of 
man of the Leith Chuinn (or C'onn’s half, i.c. the northern half of " 

Erinn to whom the summons came) used to say, was : ‘ If Bonnho 
goes upon the expedition, 1 will’. Now Bonnho was the son of 
a widow belonging to the Fera-Rois (of the county of Muin- 
eachan or Monaghan) ; he had never gone away from his mother’s 
house one day or one night ; and there was not in all Erinn one 
more comely, or of better shape or face, or more graceful sym- 
metry, than he ; he was the best at singing amusing verses and 
telling of royal stories in the world ; he was the best to equip 
horses, and to mount spears, and to plait hair ; and his was the 
best mind in acuteness of intellect and in honour”.^®'^^^ 

(356) [Pee posteuy Lect. xxxvi.] ei|'i'6e -o|:eA|\Aib tloff; AgAf m 

(360) [See Lect. xviii.,awfe, vol. i.,p. 'oeA 6 Ai ‘6 La ha ai-oCi a CA 15 a mAcAp 

389.] iinA6 |\iATh ; ACAf 111 |\Aibe 1 n-eiiMnti 

(:»57) [original:— t) A •pA’DA c^a |\o- niLe bn-o coithe, no bu-o ■Fep]\ epat 
bAf Ag An cmoLfAin ; WAip Affe-o At) no •oeLb, no -oenAm inAf. til -pAbA 
bei|\e ’6 5 a 6 yeA^-oo belt cViumn guf 1 n-Gipinn aiLe bu-o j^MAbbA, no 
A ■jvoiccA’o iraAccnAb, . 1 . “-oA * 0 x 1 bub fesAine inAf, aca)' A f UAb bu-o 
■Oonnbd Ap An fluAgAb pAgA-ofA”, fepp t'^nn efpA ACAf pifgebA ^rop 
‘Oonnbd rniuppo wac bAinc|\eAb- ■oothon ; a^’ e oub pepp "oo jLefeAi, 
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xxxTv. Such was the description of Donnho, the widow’s son, who 
Legend of appeared so precious, we are told, in his mother’s that when 
(continued), the king summoned him to his standard, she would not allow 
him to go until she had gotten the security of St. Colum Cill6y 
through his representative Mojel Mac Failbhcy that he should 
return to his home from Leinster in safety. Not so, however, 
was the young man’s fate, as the sequel will show. 

King Fergal having completed his preparations, set out from 
Aileach upon his southern march, and in due time and after 
much toil, reached Cluain Dohhaily at Almhairiy where he en- 
camped and set up his own pavilion. It was then, the story 
says, that Fergal said to Donnho : “ Make amusement for 
us, O Donnbol because thou art the best minstrel in Erinn, 
namely, at Cuiseachs^ at pipes (or tubes), and at harps, and at 
poems, and at traditions, and at the royal stories of Erinn ; and 
to-morrow morning wc shall give battle to the Leinstermen”. 
“Not so”, said Donnho, “1 am not able to amuse thee this night; 
nor can I exhibit one single feat of all these to-night. But, 
wherever thou art to-morrow night, if I be alive, I shall make 
amusement for thee. Let then the royal buffoon, Ua Maigh- 
linne, amuse thee to-night”. So Ua Maighlinne was called to 
them then ; and he commenced to narrate the battles and tri- 
umphs of Leih'Chuinn and Leinster from the destruction of 
Tuaim Teanbalh, that is Dind Righ, in which Cohlithach Cael~m 
Breagh was killed, down to that time ; and they slept not much 
that night, because of their great dread of the Leinstermen and 
the great tempest. For this was the eve of the festival of St. 
Finnian in the winter” (that is, the 11th of December) 

The story goes on to relate that the battle was fought on the 
next morning, and that the northerns were defeated with the 
loss of nine thousand men, including the monarch Fergal him- 

ACAf X)0 'o-pje cipp Aipm i pAbAip a AgAp 

pole, Acuf but) pep pi Aicue [.i. itig- imbeopA, t)o ’66npA Aipptje •ouicp. 
lie irmcleccA] ua eiueC. — Three ‘ 06 ua ’6 imuppo au pi5t)puc buA mAi 
Tragments of Irish Annals, pub. by jleiue Aippit)e t)uic auo6c. CugA'd 
I.A.S., p. 34 ; mVe also U. 2 . IG. 939 ; nuA niAigl^ui 6 u6a lApccAiu ; po 
and Book of Fermoy, fol. 79 . b.b.] gAbpAi-oe 05 iut)ipu cAt, AgAp com- 
( 358 ) [original : — -Ar Autipiu Appepc pAiuAleiceChuiuu AgupbAijeu 6 60- 
pep^Al ppiA 'Oouubd: t)6uA Aipp- 5A1I cuauia CeubAc, .1. 'DeAutiAnig, 
t)e-6 t)uiu, A ■Ooiuub6 ! pobi* Ap cu iu pA uiApbA-o CobcAd CAolbpeg, 
Ap t)eA6 Aipptie pull lu-eipiuu, .1. 1 COU151 au Aimpp pu, AgAp ui bA 
cuip$, A^Ap 1 cuipleut)Oib, AgAp 1 iu6p co’oaIca t)o piuue'6leo iu Ait)- 
cpuicib, AgAp pAU-OAlb, AgAp pAlt)- chl pU, pA lUOt) OA^Ia leo Iai^IU, 
pecolb, A^Ap. pigpgelAib eipeuu; A^Ap le m6it) ua ■ooiuiune, .1. uAip 
AgAp ip 111 niAt>iup uubi^pAd t)0 b6- AibCi pele pbiuuiAiu gAiibpi'bpu.-— 
pAiu-ue CAC t>o lAiguib. A6, Ap Three Fragments of Irish Annals, 
■Ooiiubo, ui dumgAiiup AipptJe ■oun:- pub. by I. A. S., p. 88 ; vidt also H. 2 . 
p Auocic, AgAp uiiutA Aou gu^oiVi xub 16 . 939 ; and Book of Fermoy, fol. 79 , 
pu uile t)o CAitjbpu AUoCc. -AgAp b. b.] 
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self, and almost all tlie northern oHefs. It was Aedh Menu, a 
Leinster chief, that slew Fergal, but not before he had first slain 
the minstrel Donnho^ who appears to have lost his life in the 
special defence of the king. The buffoon, Ua Maighlinne^ was 
taken prisoner; and we are tolffhe was commanded to give his 
** buffoon’s roar” (whatever that performance was), and that he 
did so. ‘ And the tale lays particular emphasis upon this per- 
formance, for we are told that loud and melodious was this roar ; 
and that Ua Maighlinne's roar remained with the buffoons of 
Krinn from that time to the time of the writer. This was not 
all, however, for we are further told that king FergaVa head 
was then cut off, and the buffoon’s head was also cut off ; and 
that the echo of the buffoon’s roar continued to reverberate in 
the air for three days and three nights : a feat clearly showing to 
what class of the wonderful the tale I quote belongs. Then 
comes the passage in which the allusion to musical instruments 
occurs, in connection with which I shall quote this singular 
fiction. 

“ It was at Condail of the kings” (now Old Connall in the 
county of Kildare), continues the story, “that the Leinstermen 
encamped that night, drinking wine and mead pleasantly and in 
good spirits, after having fought the battle, and each of them 
relating his triumphs merrily and cheerfully. Then Murchadh^ 
the son of Bran (king of Leinster), said : * I would give a 
chariot worth four cumhah (that is, twelve cows) and a steed, 
and my dress, to any champion who would go to the field of 
slaughter, and who would bring us a token from it’. * I will 
go’, said Baethghalach^ a champion of Munster. So he put on 
his battle-dress of battle and combat, and reached the spot where 
(king) FergaV% body was ; and he heard something near, above 
him, in the air, which said, for he heard it all; ‘ Here is a com- 
mand to you from the king of the seven heavens. Make amuse- 
ment for your master to night, that is, for Fergal, the son of 
Maelduin , though you have all of you, the professional men, 
fallen here, both Cuisleannehu (that is, pipers), and Cornaire 
(that is, trumpeters), and Cruiiire (that is, harpers) ; vet, let 
not terror nor debility prevent you this night from performing 
for FergaV. And then the warrior heard the music both of 
singers, and trumpeters, and fifers, and harpers ; and he heard 
the variety of music, and he never heard before nor after better 
music. And he heard in a cluster of rushes near him a Dord- 
Fiama (or wild song), the sweetest of all the world’s music 
The warrior went towards it. ‘ Do not come near me’, said the 
head to him. ‘ I ask who thou art?’ said the warrior. * I am 
the head of Donnbo\ said the head, ‘ and I was bound in a bond 


XXXIV. 
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(continued). 
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xmv. last night to amuse the king this night ; and do not you inter- 
** * Where is FergaVs body here ?’ said the warrior, 

(continued). ‘ It is it that shincs beyond thee there’, said the head. * I ask’, 
said the warrior, ‘ shall I take thee also away with me ? It is 
thou that I prefer to take’. ‘ I prefer that nothing whatever 
should carry me away’, said the head, ‘ unless Christ, the Son 
of God, should take me’, continued the licad ; ‘ thou must give 
the guarantee of Christ that thou wilt bring me back to my 
body again’. ‘ I shall certainly bring thee (back)’, said the war- 
rior ; and so the warrior returned with the head to Condail the 
same night, and he found the Leinstermen still drinking on his 
arrival. 

“ ‘ blast thou brought a token with thee ?’ said king Mur- 
cliadli. ‘ I have’, answered the warrior, ‘ the head of Donnbo\ 

‘ Place it on yonder post’, said (king) Mtirchadh. The whole 
host then knew it to be the head JJonnho; and this was what 
they all said ; ‘ Pity thy fate, O Donnho ! Comely was thy 
face ! make amusement for us this night, the same as thou didst 
for thy lord yesterday’. So he turned liis face to the wall of 
the house, in order that it should be the darker for him ; and 
he raised his Dord Fiansa (or wild song) on high, and it was 
the sweetest of all music upon the surface of the earth I So that 
the host were all crying and lamenting from the plaintiveness 
and softness of the melody”.^®'^'''^ 

[original : — 1 coti’OAi'L tiA 1 '''o§ ' *66 An c 6 n'o-'piAn|'A, 

bAccu^A Lai Jin An ai’ 6 C:i, aj ot, irinA hA bmne [in ceob bipn oLtiAc ciuib 
me-dA A|Accu|v ah ca^a 50 fubAd in -ooniAin. — B. of Fermoy, f. 80, a. 
foiinenniA 6 , AgAf ca 6 -oiob A 5 innpn b.]. ttnb An cogbAt nA - 0661 ^ 1 . Ua 
A coiii|AAiViA, if iAX> me’ 0 |AAi 5 nieA- 6 A|\- CAif Af Tn’ATntif, Af All cenn ffif. 
dAoin. -Af An-ofin iaa f Aib muf cTia-d Ccfc, cia cn ? Ap An cogbAe. riin inife 
niAc "bpAin: “t)o beAfAinn cAppAC cennt) X)uiniibo, Ap An cenn, AgAf 
ceepe cnniAbA, AgAf mo ca 6 , AgAf nAitim po tiAi'Dineb fpim a peip Aipfi- 
ni epp<x' 6 , 'oon bAoci 110 pAjAb ipn "oet) aii pig Anocc ; AgAf nA cpcoi’oi’b 
ApiiiAc, AgAf -oo bepA -6 coiViApCA •daw! CAi'oocopp fopgAibfvinn,? An 
cugAinn Af”. UAjA’o-fA Ap bAoc- Anc’ogbAc,? [1f6 A (bopp in cAitneA- 
gAbAi, bAoc ’Dim[n] niutiiAin. Jiebi-o waC pic AnAbb, Ap in ccah’o, cepc Ap 
A cAteppA-o CACA AgAf colilbAiinA in cocbAe 6 CIA no bep bium. — H. 2. 
uime, go pAimg go liAipm 1 wbAoi 16. 939. e« se^.] “ Af cu Af -oeAe bim”, 
copp feApgAibe; go ctifbA ni 1 neA- Uom b 6 pA, Ap Ann cenn ; a<5c pA* 
gAipgAipe ifin Aeop 6 f a cinn, con- cpifc -oo-o Cinn da now pugA, gA 
Depepc : Ap cboff uibe, cimApnA ’6 cciigAm 6 ApAintifino 6 obbADopiD- 
Diiib 6 pigpedcnime. -OenA AippDe ifi. t)o beip 6 gin, Ap An cogbAc ; 
DA bup ccigepnA Anode, . 1 . D’fepjAb •AgAf impoi An cogbAd AgAf An cenn- 
111 AC niAobDUm, ClA DO podpApAip bA 1 f COIIIge ConDAlb, AgAf fUAip 
funn tilbe in bAp nAoifDAnA eiDip bAigin Ag 6 b Ap a denn ’pn Ai- 6 di 
cnifbeAnDdn, AgAf copnAipe, ACAf, cdcnA. ^n ccugAif cowApdA bAc ? 
cpuicipe; nA cAipmefccA epfUAd no Ap mtipdliA-d. UugAf, Ap An cdgbAd 
beg coiYinApc pb D’AipriDe-b Anode cenD *Ouinnb 6 . fopAim Ap An 
D 1 feApgAbb. 50 ccuAt/A lApAib An fUAicne uc dAbb, Ap mtipdA* 6 . Cug- 
cogbAd An cuipg. AgAf An ceob p- tad An fbuAg tube Aidne fAip gup 
peAdcAd. 50 ccuAbA DAn ’fAn eum d6 cenn 'Ouinnbd ; AgAf Afe-d po- 
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However wild this strange story may be, the composition xxxiv, 
affords evidence sufficient to show, that in the middle ages, say 
in the seventh and eighth centuries, it was the custom in Erinn 
that music and song should attend on military expeditions, it* 
not to cheer them on to the battle-field, at least to keep up their 
spirits, and to dissipate the gloom which must naturally hang 
over an army on the night preceding the day of battle ; and so 
also we gather from the context, that it was customary for the 
victors to celebrate their tiiumphs with wine, ale, music, and 
song. I may here observe that the musical instruments men- Musical 
tioned in this story were the Cuiseach, the Cuide^ the Cruit, and menSed** 
the Corn. Of the Cruit I have already said much; of the ^ 
others I shall have more to say further on. “Battle of 

This represents one class of those occasions on which we find 
the music of the horn player referred to. 

Again, in the ancient poem preserved in the Book of Lein- and the 
ster, and described in a former lecture, which gives an account rairo?" ® 
of the sports and entertainmenfs practised at the fair of Car- 
(now Wexford) in ancient times, we find several instru- 
ments of music mentioned as having been in rccpiisition at tliese 
great national or provincial assemblies. This poem was written 
by Fulartach^ a native of Leinster, about the year 1000 ; and, 
in speaking of and enumerating the various kinds of these 
entertainments, the poet tells us (at the fifty-fifth stanza), that 
among its favourite sources of enjoyment were the Stuic., the 
Cruta^ the wide-mouthed Coma, the Cuiseacha, the Tim'pain, 
the Pipai (or pipes), the Fiddles, the Fir-Cengail, the Ciiamli- 
fhir, and the Cnisleniiaclis. I may observe that the last three 
names arc those of performers, derived from the names of their 
instruments, of each of which I propose to speak under its par- 
ticular head. 

The Cor If air, or horn-blower, is mentioned also in the ancient ^he Cor- 
poem on the arrangement of the Banqueting House of Tara, the iiom-biower 
Teach Midhehuaria; and wc find the particular place assigned tionedln the 
to him in that great house marked on the plan of it published 
by Dr. Petrie in his “ History of the Antiquities of Tara”. Tara*°^ 
The sixth instrument on our list is the Craebh Ciuil, or Musi- 
cal Branch. This appears to have been a branch, or branchy 

t Ai’ore'o uite: ’oi]\|'An ’ 6 tiic A ’Ohuititi- 939. et seq.'\ 50 tnb^ccti^ tliie Ag Musical 
6 ! DA CAOtb -DO •ocA'L'b, * 0011 A Ai^x- CA 01 AgAf Ag [fMA c)\«Al§i Branch; 

p-oe ’btiinn ado 6 c, feb *00 iMpuf jm cAi-ciuipi in ciuit -pocAn. 

•ooc cijeAptiA iinbuAiAAc. Impoij- — H. 2 . 16. 939. et — Three Frag- 
tep A Ai^i-o [vpAiji-o in cigi a|\ -oAig ments of Irish Annals, pub. by I.A.S., 
comAt) xjopdA ’DO. — U. 2. 16. 939. p. 46. 

seq .'] ; AgAf AcepAde a ’oop'o-pAnpA t®®®) [See Lect. II., ante, vol. ii. p. 

AccpuA$ Ap Aipt), [cowbAbm-oi cAch 38 ; and also Appendix, for the origi- 
c 6 ol Ap cnin’o cAbwAn — H. *2. 16. nal of this important poem ] 
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XXXIV. pole, upon which a cluster of bells was suspended ; something, 
perhaps, like the crescent with its bells, which, borrowed from 
the Turks within our memory, held a rather conspicuous place 
in the military bands of the British army. It is, perhaps, 
scarcely correct to call this a musical instrument, as we do not 
find it mentioned any where in connection with other rnstru- 
raentioned ments of music. The first reference to a musical branch that 
o" ® I have met is in the very ancient tale of Fledh Bricrind 
{Bricrius feast), fully described in a former lecture.^-*®*^ 

Feast”; When at this feast the wives of the great champions of Ulster 

had got into a warm war of words in support of the merits of 
their respective husbands, the husbands themselves being pre- 
sent became excited, and ready to step beyond the limits of 
wordy argument to test the assertions of their spouses on the 
spot. As the passage is a very short one, I may as well give 
the following translation of it from the JLeabhar na A- Uidhre : 

“ The house became a babel of words again with the women, 
in a contention about their "husbands and themselves. And the 
husbands showed a disposition to quarrel again, namely, Conall 
\Cearnac1i]i dxid Laegliaire Buadhach^ and Cuchulaind. Then 
Bencha [the poet] son of Ailill arose, and he shook the Craehh 
Shencha^ or Sencfia'^ Branch, whereupon all the Ultonians were 
silent to hear him”.^^*^ 

This Sencha was a distinguished scholar and poet, and held, 
besides, the post of chief judge to Conchobar Mac Nessa^ king 
of Ulster at this time. In a former lecture^^®^^ I have given a 
description of his person, arms, and dress, as told by Mac Roth^ 
to Ailill and Medbli, the king and Queen of Connacht, at Slcim- 
hain, in Westmeath, quoted from the Tain Bo Chuailgne. 
the Musical That the Musical Branch was an appendage peculiar to the 
s/mboi of poets, and probably for the double purpose of distinction and of 
Sscd'for"** commanding silence, as in the present case, may be inferred from 
comuianding another passage in the same tale of BricrivU^ Feast, on the 
occasion of the first commotion of the women and their hus- 
bands referred to in the passage just quoted above. The con- 
tention in this case arose among the women when outside the 
house, as to who should be the first to get in, whereupon the 
tale says: 


(361) j-g^Q Lectures on the MS. Mate- 
rials of Ancient Irish History^ p. 346 ; 
and also Lecture xix., ante. vol. ii. p. 
17] 

( 36 a) [original : — ’Oo iti vet in- 

efiAib bni AcAp oc tiA innAib, ■oo 
pi-oipi oc iiTiApbAij ecep a fepAib 
octif pAc ■pepup. Co pobcmAipec 


itTopp cotnepgi 'oebtA •oopip, . 1 . 
Con Abb octif boejAipe ocuf Cii6tib- 
bAinn. -AcfAic SendA thac AibebbA 
pocpoit in CpAeib SencA, octif con- 
coire* ubA[ubcti] nbi ffif. — Leabhar 
na n-Uidhre^ fob 67 a. b. et seq."] 

(363) [See Lecture xxiii., ante. vol. ii. 
p. 92.] 
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“Tlieir husbands arose in^^e house; each man of them xxrrv. 
(anxious) to open the door for lus wife, so that she should be the shown by 
first woman to enter the house. ‘ It will be an evil night’, said 
(king) Conchobar; and he struck the red bronze post of the 
couch with the spike of silver which he held in his hand, upon 
which the whole host sat down”.^’®^^ 

That this was not an accidental circumstance as regards the 
king’s means of commanding peace and silence, we have ample 
evidence from the following passage in the T6chmarc n-Eimire 
(or, the Courtship of Enter and Cuchulaind)^ in which the same 
king Conchobar Mac Neasa^ and his palace, the Royal Branch of 
Emania^ are described: 

“ Conehobhar's couch was placed in the front of the house ; and the 
it was ornamented with plates of silver, and it had posts of red 
bronze, with gilding of' gold on their heads, inlaid with gems of 
carbuncle, so that day and night were of equal light in it. There 
was a plate of silver [i.e. a kind of gong] over the king, reach- 
ing to the roof of the royal house ; and whenever Conchobhar 
struck with the royal wand this plate, the Ultonians all were 
silent”.^®®®^ 

The next reference to the Craebh Ciuily or Musical Branch, is the Musical 
to be found in the ancient tale called Agallamh an da Shuadhy or Soned 
the Dialogue of the two Sages or Professors, of which I gave 
a free analysis in a former lecture when treating of the pieces of the Two 
called ancient prophccics.^^®®^ I shall give here a short analysis ’ 
of the story by way of preface to the particular passage bearing 
upon my present subject. 

Adhnay a learned man of the province of Connacht, was chief 
poet of Ulster, and attached to the court of the above Conchobar 
Mac Nessa at Emania^ about the time of the Incarnation. This 
Adhna had a son, either who, after finishing his education at 
home, passed into Scotland, to add to his learning and know- 
ledge of the world in the schools there. After spending some 
time there, at the school of a celebrated philosopher of the name 
of Eochaidh Echbheoily he returned with a few companions to 
his father at E mania. When he reached that royal palace, 

( 364 ) [original : — [Con6|\5ec a -pjA Aiixcit), co nuAicmb c^e’otiirtAi, co- 

ipti C15 ; CAC 'oo tigpu’o oi|\ FO]' A ceiroAib, co tige- 

orbosux) ^iA HA tnnAi com dao Aben moib coixixmogubiticib, commA com- 
ceCtiA ciFAt) i|YA cee A]\ctif. bm ocup a-oaicc ince. 5011A 

obc itroA-oAig, o|\ CoricobA|\; be]^A1'o |T:ei‘Lb Ai|\ci‘o tiAf ah co A|\t>l,ioF 
Acb6 r»AT\5ic i\o h 6 \ itiAb^im pfipri ah ; ih HAm ho bt>Alet> Coh- 

HUikldrHI C|\6-Ot>mA 1H HAimOA. CoH- C0bAl\C0FtefC|M5-0A1AHpce'Lb,C0H- 

•oepcA^iH ■orb^AisiHHApH'oi. — Leab- cAicif uIai-o tibie -pip. — MSS. Eger- 
har na h-Uiahre, folio 67. a. b. et seq.'\ ton 6:280, Brit. Mus.] 

(365) [original; — I hi-oao CoHcobAin . Lectures on the MB.Mme-- 

iH-oAipoHecb 1 H cige, co pciOAl/ooib rials of Ancient Irish History,'] 
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xxxiv. however, he discovered that his father had died a few days pre- 
the Musical viously ; and having entered the court, he found the OllamKs or 
SSfin the’ poet’s chair which his father had filled, empty, with the 

““Dialogue poet’s splendid cloak laid on the back of it, as no succes- 

of the Two sor to the learned deceased had been yet appointed. The young 
Sages”; witliout hesitation put on the cloak and sat in the chair; 

but, shortly after the poet Ferceirtne^ who was the presumptive 
successor to the vacant chair, walked in, and to his astonishment 
found it already occupied by a youthful stranger. Ferceirtne 
questioned him as to the chair and cloak of which he had pos- 
sessed himself. The young man answered that his learning was 
his title to them, and he proposed to maintain it by a public dis- 
cussion. The challenge was accepted, and the discussion was 
carried on in presence of king Conchohar and the nobles of 
Ulster; and this is the discussion, the report of which is what 
has ever since been called the Agallamh an da Shuadh, or the 
Dialogue of tlie two Sages or Professors. It is not, however, 
with the dialogue itself that we arc at present concerned, but 
with a passage in the preface to it, which, in the following words, 
gives an account of the young poet’s setting out from Scotland 
with his companions : 

“ Neidhe then set out from Cenn TirS (now Kentire), and 
went from that to Rinn Snog. He after that set out from Port 
Righ (in Scotland) over the sea, and landed at Rind Roisa (in 
Ulster): from this he set out over Seirnhne, and over Lath- 
airne [now Larne], and over Magh Line^ and over OUarbha, 
and over Tulach RnsCy and over Ard’Sleibhe^ and over Craib 
Telca^ and over Magh-Ercaithiy and over the [river] Banna 
upper, and over Glenn Righi, and over the territories of Ui 
Brmsail [in Armagli], and over Ard Sailech, that is Ardmachaf 
and over the hill of tlic palace oCFnihain [or Fmani({\. And it is 
how he made his journey with a silver branch over him. This 
was what the Anradhs [that is the poets of the second order] car- 
ried over them ; and it was a Branch of gold that the chief poets, 
that is the Ollandis, carried over them ; and it was a Branch of 
bronze that all other poets besides these carried over them”/®®^^ 

(367) [original : — 0|\oicc1i<3k •ooib tlije, cuacTia 'hi-in'bi\eY*Ait, -poiv 
c^Ac A cefCA-oocuin'LAifcc tjo cVntix) SAited, fpif|\Aice]\ Ap-o .tYI. iti- 

Uipc,octipbui'DiA^\ptTootliT>’oSn6c. ■01U, fop P’0 bpuig HA TiemtiA. Ip 
’OocambAMg^ iApum a pupc tlig oAp AmbAio oah oo cnrnbAi in niAc, ocap 
pAipgi, copiJ^^AbAOAp lUpino Hoipp: cpeAb Aipgoioe aApo. tlAip ippeo 
AppAi-Oe pop Scmnui pop bACApna, nobio WAp ha bAnpocAib ; epoAO 6in 
pop niAg bino, pop ObtopbAi, pop iinoppo UAp ha obtAniAin ; cpeAO 
CubAig lloipc, pop Apo Sbdbe, pop awAi WAp ha pibio Ap 6enA. — H. 2. 18. 
CpAibuebcA,popinA 5 nepcAice,pop folio 142. b. a. mid.] 

“bAnnA lAp nuAdcAp, pop ^beno 
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This is a curious passage, as preserving to us an interestine xxxiv. 
feature in the professional equipment of the several degrees of 
the poets in the olden times, and one, too, hitherto unnoticed 
by all writers on Irish antiquities. 

The third reference to a Craebh Ciuil or Musical Branch is and also in 
found in an ancient tale, entitled, “ The Finding of Cormac’s “The^nnl- 
Branch”, — copies of which are preserved in the Books of Bah ^cormac'a 
lymote and Fermoy in the library of the Royal Irish Academy, Branch”; 
and the Yellow Book of Lecan in the library of Trinity College. 

Cormac Mac Airt^ the hero of this story, was monarch of Erinn in 
the middle of the third century ; and the following is the open- 
ing passage of the tale, which gives an account of the way in 
which he obtained this Branch, as told in the Book of Fermoy. 

“ One time that Cormac, the grandson of Conn [of the hun- 
dred battles] was in JLiabh-Tridm. [another name for Tara], he 
saw coming towards him on the green of the palace, a stately 
fair-gray-headed warrior. The warrior came up carrying in his 
hand a Branch of Peace, with three apples (or balls) of red gold 
upon it ; and it is not known to what particular kind of wood 
it belonged. And when he [the warrior] shook it, sweeter 
than the world’s music was the music which the apples pro- 
duced ; and all the wounded and sick men of the earth would 
go to sleep and repose with the music, and no sorrow or depres- 
sion could rest upon the person who heard 

It is not necessary to ♦ our present purpose to enter farther 
into the details of this story, or show how king Cormac ob- 
tained, lost, and regained this wonderful Branch : it is proper 
to state, however, that, as long as Cormac had it, he used it in 
the same way that the poet iSencha used his Branch at JJric- 
riu's feast, and king Conchohar his silver spike and wand, 
namely, to shake it, and produce peace and silence in his 
palace, whenever the high spirits of his courtiers approached 
the point of disturbance at the feast. 

The next and last reference to a Musical Brandi that I have J" 
met is of modern date, compared to those already given ; but abmftthe 
it is not the less valuable on that account, because, although 
the name is but figuratively applied to a harp, the figure is 
correctly carried out by ascribing to the particular harp referred 
to, the magically soothing properties of a Musical Branch. 

(368) [original: — pe 6 cti|”oobi Coj\- |\ocuAieeA*6 Ti'i bA bnirie®|^ ceoib 
iDAc baCtiitin AbiActxaitn, co^AceAiib An oeA^A nibe ACAnx>Aif|^HlbtibbA ; 

AenocbAcb -puiAU-rcA ^nniiAC A 51 A|\ ocuf i\o 6 oi'oeb’OAi'p pepfiro goncA 
TpAitCi in ■owin. 1f AtnbA -oo bi An Agur acy* 5 A'Lai|\] An beAtA bepn 
uo(^cb octif cnAeb p-^AtViAib AnA- ceobpn, octif nACAbiC cnthA nApiirVi 
bAitYi,coc|M b«bLAib'oe^50it\ Ai^xnA-OAimb no eifcoAb An ceoLpn. 

ocuf n'l t&r CA bi ; ocuy An cAn — Book of Fermoy, tblio C2 a. b.]. 
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xxxiv. 


The Musical 
Branch sym* 
hot leal of 
repose and 
peace; 


This reference is found in a sweet little Gaedhelic poem of 
eighteen stanzas, of which I. possess a very good copy. The 
name and time of the author are unknown to me ; but I should 
suppose that he flourished about the year 1500. The author 
appears to have been, or pretends to havQ,been, abandoned or 
neglected by his friends and patrons ; and in this state he addresses 
the poem to his historical manuscript book, calling on it to 
come to him, and not to abandon him like his other dear friends. 
He charges the book to come to him accompanied with his 
paper, his pens, his book of poems, and his handbook of arith- 
metic and astronomy, by means of which he was enabled to cal- 
culate chronology since the Deluge, and to count the stars of 
heaven. This brings him to the eighth stanza, which, with 
the ninth, tenth, and eleventh, he devotes to his harp, as will be 
seen from the following literal translation ; — 

“ Do not forget the Musical Branch, 

The red-boarded, dry, sweet- toned [instrument”!, 

The soft- voiced, melodious moaner; 

Which is a sleeping sedative to the mind. 

Do ; bring me the musical lyre. 

Speaking, brilliant, plaintive. 

Polished, well-seasoned throughout. 

Fine- stringed, and carved all round. 

“ Whenever I see the artistic harp, 

The great brown-shaded, smooth-sided [instrument] 
Under the bounding ardour of my swift-moving fingers 
It excites my mind despite itself ; 

“ Until I have played thrilling sweet tunes 

From the very tips of my furiously rapid fingers, 

Warm, thick- wove, and grave, 

Filtered, hard-fingered, even”.^®®®^ 

I scarcely need say any more to prove that the Craehh Ciuil, 
or Musical Branch, was an instrument indicative or symbolic of 
repose and peace, and used by those who were qualified by 
station or profession to command it. The particular form or 
parts of the Musical Branch we have now no means of discover- 
ing ; but, from the qualities ascribed to the branches of the poet- 


(369) [original; — 

TlA -oeiti ■oeA^rnox) x>or di^AoilJ 
Cliiuit, 

X)eA^r^^|||;\tn'6e, 

'UaI^L.^^^Bdo^, gocAd binti ; 

1f ftiA^m co'oaLca '6incirfn. 

-oAiVi AH LoinneAd, 

eAHgAfi, CA-OC^OCC, lOglAHnAdr, 

niAih $|\eAncA, i:a'6ai|\6o A|\ jro-o, 
Cei'o\,eAbAi]\, cocAibce ciomcoL. 
An cAn A-oCiu ah 6tA1t^reAc deAix-oAi, 


‘Oonnfg^ibeAd ibinteAfjjAft, 

IFa mo iVieoip 

■Oobivopotiigmincinn ’oAitVi'beoin 
5tii\ pnnio-b tinn c|\iene cot^ po\KC 
■Oi:i|\|Mnn mo meoii\ Jt'O'O) 

go ci-pim, citi$ ’boAncAd, ci\6m, 
SibeAd, cptnciheAivAfi, co6|iom, 

— O’Curry MSS., Cath. Univ., Histo- 
rical Poems, Tol. iv. p. 549, mid.] 
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Sencha and of king Cormac, we ma3r assume tKat it resembled, xxxiv, 
in effect at least, if not in shape, the silver crescent of the Turks, it was anaio- 
with its gently -tingling bells, or that which, copied from it, some 
years ago had a place in British military bands. It happens 
that there are at present in the musesum of the Royal Irish Ss?" 
Academy two sets of little bells formed like hollow musket 
bullets, with stems, which may probably have formed parts of 
an instrument of this kind. One set of these bells consists at bronae beiia 
present of fifteen loose bells-; they are formed of bronze of an 
ancient kind, having two small holes at both sides of the stem, f Jogged 
and without any enclosure. The other set consists of thirteen ; ^ 

they are formed of a more modern kind of brass or bronze, and "nstrument. 
are a little smaller than the former, and not so regularly globu- 
lar. They have each two similar perforations, and contain each 
of them a small loose ball or pea within, made, I suppose, of the 
same metal. They are at present — and were so when purchased 
by the Academy — slung loosely by their stems on a piece of 
wire bent into a series of regular bends, and the whole of them 
formed into a hoop or ring, like a cogged crown;.wheel, with a 
diameter of about four inches. Now, if this ting were fixed 
horizontally at the top of a thin pole or wand, and so shaken, the 
little bells being each slung upon its own bend of the wire, they 
could produce a small tingling noise, or music it may be, though 
certainly not of a very soothing quality. But I cannot refer to 
them as by any means an example of the effective instrument 
whose music is described in the ancient writings I have quoted. 

There is another class of bells preserved in our national mu-Thobeiia 
seum, of a different form from those just described, and of most “cniais” 
undoubtedly remote antiquity. These bells were noticed in the p®Jny“ 
“ Dublin Penny Journal”^®^'’^ by a correspondent who signs him- Journal”; 
self with the letter B. The article is neaded, “ Ancient Irish 
Bells and Crotals”, and goes on as follows : 

“ The annexed wood-cuts represent some ancient Irish bells, 
which, with a great variety of * skeynes’, ‘ celts’, spears and 
arrow-heads, gongs, metallic pans, and other relics of antiquity, 
were found a few years ago in a bog near Birr in the King’s 
county. Many specimens of the curiosities just enumerated, as 
well as of other rare remains of ancient times, including that 
antique work in metal called Barndn Coolawn [Bearndn Cu- 
lanr^ (upwards of nine hundred years old), of which an account 
[a very silly account indeed] is given in the fourteenth^»lume 
of the * Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy’, are^iw in 
the collection of T. L. Cooke, Esq., of Birr. The bells are of 

No. 47, vol. i., p, 376, May 18th, 1833. 
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-Txxiy. JjieU-metalf and appear as if gilt. No. 1 is five inches long by 
The bells two and one and a-half in tne greatest diameter ; and JVo. 2 
is three by two inches and a quarter, 
tbe^'^pwnj ** These bells were formerly called Crotals or bcll-cymbals, and 
joumsr’T^ are supposed to have been used by the clergy. They consisted, 
as Dr. Ledwich writes, and as the specimens before us .prove, 
of two hollow demispheres ofbell-metal, joined together and en- 
closing a small piece of the same substance, to serve the use of 
a tongue or clapper, and produce the sound. The learned anti- 
quary just referred to says, on the authority of John Sarisher, 

* The Crotal seems not tb have been a bardic instrument, but the 
bell- cymbal used by the clergy, and denominated a Crotalum by 
the Latins’. He adds, * it was also used by the Roman pagan 
priests’. 

“ The name”, continues this writer, “seems to be derived from 
the Irish orofalj a husk or pod, which was metaphorically used 
to express a cymbal. The venerable General Vallancey, in the 
twelfth number of his * Collectanea’, intimates that bells might 
have been employed by the Irish druids, and adduces instances 
of the ancient a\igurs having used them in pronouncing their 
oracles. Walker, in his ‘ History of the Irish Bards’, vol. i., 
p. 127, tells us that these bells were formerly used by the priests 
to frighten ghosts”. 

Doctor Petrie, the learned editor of the “ Penny Journal”, 
offers the following observation on the communication from B, 
of which I have given the above extract. 

“ The ancient religious bells of the Irish, thus briefly noticed 
by our respectable correspondent B, is a subject of consider- 
able interest, and which we shall return to in a future num- 
ber at some length; we shall, therefore, only observe now 
that the bells represented by our correspondent, 1 and 2, as 
well as a third which we here add from the museum of the 
Dean of c^t. Patrick’s, and which was found in the same bog, 
are evidently of that description called Crotal, or bell-cymbal — 
two of which were always connected together by means of a 
flexible rod. Bcauford, in his essay on the ancient Irish musi- 
cal instruments, published in Ledwich s ‘Irish Antiquities’, gives 
a plate of what he and Ledwich supposed to be the form of the 
Irish Crotals, but which are in reality only sheep-bells of the 
seventeenth century, and of which we subjoin a specimen from 
our own collection. The Crotals given above are the only true 
specimens of the kind which we have heard of as being found 
in Ireland; a great number of brazen trumpets, of the same 
metal, gilt in the same manner, and apparently the work of the 
same workman, were found along with them. These trumpets 
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are in the possession of TiOrd Oxmantown [the late earl of Rossc], .xxxiv. 
the Dean of St. Patrick’s, and Mr. Cooke, of Parsonstown”. 

Qf the collections of Irish antiquities alluded to in the pre- 
ceding ohservations of Dr. Petrie, that of the Dean of St. 
Patriot’s has since that time passed into, the museum of the 
Royal Irish Academy, that of Mr. Cooke to the British Mu- 
seum ; but of Lord liosse’s collection I know nothing. If it 
were not humiliating to our national pride and degrading to 
our self-respect, it would be amusing to read these bold attejpapts 
of such ignorant, unscrupulous fabricators of facts, as L^wich, 
Beauford, and Vallancey, to impose their audacious forgeries on 
our presumed ignorance of the written and existing records of 
our national history. A boldness to be the more wondered at 
frorr^ the well known fact, that not one of the three ever read, 
or over could read, one chapter, one page, or one sentence of 
that history in the native tongue, although it encircled them all 
round in ponderous volumes, five, six, seven and more hun- 
dreds of years old. It is true that the Christian priests from St. 

Patrick down had the use of bells for the ordinary ecclesiastical 
purposes, but these were of the ordinary shape, round or square, 
open below, and with regular clappers of the ordinary kind. It is 
not true, however, as far as the most extensive reading leads, that cifristfan 
Crotals, or Crotalum^ were ever used by our Christian priests 
for any purpose whatsoever. In fact, the word “ crotal” does not 
exist at all in the Gaedhelic language. It is a modern corruption 
of the Latin word, thus explained in “ Ainsworth’s Dictionary”; 

“ Crotali, or crotaliorum, jewels so worn that they jingle as 
they strike against one another. Crotalum, an instrument, 
made of two brass plates or bones, which being struck together 
made a^kind of music ; a castanet”. 

Now I ask, whether there is the remotest resemblance be- 
tween the “ Crotals” or brass plates described here from Pliny 
and Cicero, and these curious bell-shaped instruments which 
are to be found in our national museum ? 1 have, in former 

lectures, from time to time had occasion to describe poets, 
musicians, and druids in the actual exercise of their respective 
professions ; but in no instance of these, nor anywhere else, have 
I found “ Crotals”, or bells of any kind forming any part of 
their professional paraphernalia, excepting in the instance of the 
poets and their Musical Branches, already described in this lec- 
ture. To follow these most impudent, because most ignorant, 
writers farther on the present subject, would be a positive waste 
of time and patience, and I shall therefore leave them for the 
present, and conclude this part of my subject with a few more 
words on the word Crotal, or Crotalum. 
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It WDuld» perhaps, be a question of some philological interest 
theiriak to oollatfS the Xatin word Crotalum with the Gaedlielic word 
CTOihadli^ to shake, and Crothla^ and 67o«Ara, anything which 
makes a noise by shaking. My meaning will be understood by 
* giving the translation of the signification of these two words, as 
I find it in a Brchon Law Glossary, compiled by Domlmall 
O'Duhhdahhoirenn^ or O’Davoren, an accomplished scholar and 
gentleiifan of Burren, in my native county of Clare, in the year 
156%> The following are the glosses : — 

that is, a thing which is heard being shaken, such 
as it is Jhi the Laws] : * If it be a dog that is accustomed to spring 
iilipdii people, there must be an alarm of a bell or a Cloihra 
around its neck, that is, a little bell at its neck, or something 
else which is heard shaking [or ringing] when it is going to 
commit a trespass’. 

“ Crothla^ such as the warning of a cross or a Crothla^ that 
is, to pass over what is shaken there, that is, the forbidding 
drolan (or hasp), that is, the Crothla which is placed upon the 
garden door of the garden of an exile of God [that is, of a recluse 
or pilgrim]’V’^‘^ 

From this curious explanation of the word Crothla we learn 
two interesting facts: the first, that in olden times in our 
country, the law allowed no person to enter into the hermitage 
of a religious recluse without due notice of his approach ; and 
secondly, that the advance or garden door of this hermitage 
was furnished with a cross, hasp, or something else, which was 
struck against the door, like our knockers, or shaken, as the 
iron hasp of the door continues to be to this day, in the country 
parts of Ireland. 

they are the I'hese two words, then, Cloihra and Crothla^ which^ictually 
at ainlke" mean the same thing, are the only words that I am acquainted 
Crotalum with in the Gaedlielic language, which at all approach the Latin 
word crotalum; but we see clearly, from their assigned signifi- 
cation, that they are really as unlike bells of any kind as the 
except crotalum or castanet itself. There is, to be sure, as the writer in 

iSs of® the “ Penny Journal” says, the word crotal^ signifying the husks 

castanets ' fruit, or the scales of fish, and such like; but there is* no 

great reason to imagine that the Gacdhils improvised the name 
of a bell from so remote and dissimilar an idea. We know 

( 371 ) [original; — Ctoci\A, .1 r»i ctti- cici:a >00 genAiii O’Davoren, 

inceAit A5A c|\otA*6, aw aiI aca [ . . ] voce Clothra. 

WAX» cii foilweAi bm tippog^iA CpoilA, tic, tutpogitA c|toip no 
cbuicc, no cboc]tA -po a b|\A5Aic, .1. c|toCLA,.i.'oubfe6Annic|\o<:A|t Ann,.i. 
cbtnjjtn 1WA b^tAgAic, no ni eite ic in ’opobAn tipguptA, cpotbA bip Ap 
cbuinpicVieAt) A5A cpotA-d in cAn •oopup Aipbip, Aiplipi An *oeopAix) 

•06. O’Davoren, voce Crothla,'] 
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from the Brehon La'ws that cows of the first class or quality xxxiv. 
in ancient times were, for distinction, furnished with bells (called bciis put oa 
Cluig) at their necks, and that co#s so furnished were by law 
inviolate, so that th^ Could not be taken in distraint even under 
a process of law, and if stolen or injured, the penalty was much 
higher than that which attached to the same offence when com- 
mitted upon ordinary cows [v. Senchus Mor^ vol. i. p. 143, and on 
pub. by Brehon Law Com.]. We know, too, that horses were *‘®‘*®*’ 
furnished with little bells, sometimes of silver and goW, at their 
necks, long before the introduction of Christianity intd this 
country. An instance of this fact is preserved in th^ Very ,, 
ancient tale of the Tdin Bo Fraich^ where we are told that 
Fraechy of whom so much has already been spoken in these ' 
lectures, when going to Cruachan to pay his addresses to the ’ 
princess Findahair^ Went with a cortege of fifty horsemen in 
rich array, and each horse furnished, among other things, with 
a crescent of gold, and little golden clogSy or bells, at its neck. ^ 

But again, I assert that there is no such instrument as a Crotal the Crotai ■ 
known in the Gaedhclic language, and that all that has been In Ireland— 
written about it for the last eighty years in books, and read 
in papers before the Royal Irish Academy, is pure fabrication, 
founded on the assumption of a fact that never had existence. ° * 
Having, as I trust, disposed for ever of the “ Crotal” as having 
been an ancient Irish instrument of music, I shall turn from this 
rather long digression, and again take up the alphabetical list, 
at the word next in order, namely, the Crann Ciuil, or Musi- The Crann 
cal Tree ; and, in the first place, I must observe that the word 
tree, in this as well as in various other instances, does not mean 
a tree in the ordinary sense of a growing plant. When I use 
the word^here, I do so in translation of the Irish word Cm/m, 
and exactly in the sense in which we understand the word tree 
in some compound English words, as a spade-tree, an axle-tree, 
a boot-tree, a saddle-tree, and others of the same class. The 
Crann Cidil^ or Musical Tree, would imply by the very form 
of the words that the instrument was made of wood, but beyond 
this, even if so far, its natural signification docs not extend. 

Indeed, I might say that the word Crann- Ciuil is a generic it was a 
term for almost any kind of musical instrument ; and as, a dis- tenS’^for any 
cussion on the subject would be of little value, I shall content 
myself with two examples of this use of the term. In the old inatrument, 
Book of Lismore, we find the following conversation recorded 
as having taken place between Cailte (the surviving historian 
of Find Mac Qumhaill), and St. Patrick: — 

“ It was then”, says the story, “ that St Patrick asked Cailte 
if they had musicians in the Fenian troops. ‘ We had, indeed* 
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XXXIV. said Cailtet * tKe one best musician that could he found in 
as Is shown Eiinn or in Alba’. ‘What was his liame?’ said St. Patrick, 
from -DerotT, said Cailte. ‘Where wa^ he found?’ said St. 

JjJiora, ' Patrick. ‘Between Crotta ClicLch and Sidh Ban Find (novr 
Slidbh na m^JBan, in Tipperary) in the south’, said Cailte. 
‘ What was his description r said St. Patrick. * Four hands- 
breadths for Find was his height ; and three handsbreadths for 
him was the height of the Crann Ciiiil which he played’, said 
Cailte* * The other musicians of the Tuatha De Danann be- 
came jealous of him’, said he, * and turned him out of their court. 
Find\ continues Cailte^ ‘ happened to go on that day to Stidh 
Ban Find to a chase and hunt, and he sat there upon a raised 
mound. The Fenian chief having looked about him, perceived 
when it a the little man tuning and playing his Cruit (or harp) upon the 
bank near him ; and there he sat with his lair yellow hair float- 
ing down his back to his hips. And when he saw Find he came 
up to him, and put his hand into his hand [as a token of submis- 
sion], for he \_Find~\ was the first person he met after coming 
out of the [fairy] hill. And he continued to play his Cruit in 
Find's presence until the rest of the Fenian warriors came up. 
And when they came up they heard the enchanting fairy music. 
Good, O beloved Find'^ said the Fianna^ ‘ this is one of the three 
s.. best gifts that you have ever received’. And he continued with 
him [Find] afterwards till his death 

In this short article it will be seen that what was first des- 
cribed as a Crann Ctuil^ or Musical Tree, of three hands in 
height, is twice afterwards described as a Cruity or harp; and 
Cuuie, a yet, in an ancient glossary preserved in a vellum MS. in the 
piaine?ina library of Trinity College, Dublin we find the word C aisle 
as a^Muaicai tube) explained as a Crann Ciuily or Musical Tree. We are 
Tree; told further in the same old Book of Lismore, that while Cailte 


(374) [original: — If Airopn pA|\- 
f A15 pAcf A1C *00 CnAitd in |\Ab<vcA|\ 
-Ai]\pui§ Acuibp ipn -peinn. 'Oo bi 
tnnoffo C4iil,ci in cAen Ai|\pceC 
if ■peff ’OO bi A. nOijnnn nA a nAb- 
b<»in. Ca bAinm pn Af pAifAic. 
Cnu 'Oefoib A]i CaiLci, caic AffiC e 
A|\ PACfVAIg. ei'oef CfOCA CblA6 ACllf 
Sicb "bAnn bpinn cif A]i CAibri. 
C|\ec A CUAfAfcbAlb A|\ PACfAIC. 
Ceicfe ■otiifnn pnn x>o bi inA Aif-oi, 
Acuf cfi •onifnn -oo ipn CnAn-o 
Ciuib *00 feinetj, ocuf Aifpcig Uua- 
tA ’Oe 'OAnnAin -do fin’oe cuaC fip 
btn-o pnn inbA pn co SrobAn pnn 
pAf 'ob feibg ocuf ■opA§A6, ocuf 
fui-oif A|\ in Dp^c focotiij Ant)pn. 
Sittif lAfum in flAie feme fecliA 


confACA in fe^ bee ac ■pepiA’o, 
ocuf AC fAiffeinm a cftnci An in 
fOT) inA fOCA1|\, OCUf If AmlAi-o 
fobui, Acur fobc fA-oA pnnbuix)i-co 
ctA|\ A -OA ioAf f Alf , OCUf Af fAIC- 
pn pnn CAinic -oa lonnfAigi-o, octif 
cue AbAm nA bAim, of Afe ce-o -ouine 
tAfbA *00 be lAf cuioeCc Af in cp’o 
ATnAcb, ocuf |\obui oc feinm ACfui- 
ci ApAonuip pnn no gu cAncA- 
CAf in pAnn, ocuf Af ceebe tjoib 
AccuAbACAf in ccob'pfedcAb P’61. 
THaic a Anum a fbinn Af An pAnn, 
Afe fuc in cfef cufCAifte Af feff 
fUAf Aif fiAiVi, ocuf ’oo bi AC pnn no 
co fUAif b^f. Book of Lismore, fol. 
206 a.b ] 

(W3) [original:— H. 8. 18. f. 435.] 
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was on a visit^to the king of Ulster, a young man came to the xxxiv, 
court dressed as a minstrel, and carrying his Timpan at his 
back. This young stranger tuni^ out to be Can Coraoh^ son 
of Bodhbh Derg^ the great Tuaika De Danann chief of Magh 
Femen in T^pperay , who had come to make acquaintance 
with CaUte^ and add to his stock of story and «)ng from the 
inexhaustible stores of the veteran Fenian warrior. Cailte re- 
ceived the young man with kindness and encouragement, and 
introduced him to St. Patrick,' who was highly pleased with his 
wonderful performance on his Timpan or harp. The saint re- 
ceived his confession of faith, for which, and for his delightful 
performance, he promised him heaven, in the following words : 

“ Heaven is thine”, said St. Patrick, “ and may thy art be one in another 
of the three last arts by which a person shall realize his benefit So^lScof 
in Erinn; and though the unwelcome which may be intended 
for a man of thy art, when he has played his music and [told] so called, 
his stories, may be great, he shall not be any longer unwel- 
come; and the professors of thy art shall be at all times the 
couch fellows of kings, and they shall bo prosperous provided 
they be not lazy”. And then he {Can G orach) put up his 
Crann Ciixil into its keep- place 

From these few extracts, quite enough for my purpose, we 
see clearly that the term Crann Ciuil was applied indiscrimi- ^ 
nately to a Cruit or harp, a Cuisle or tube, and a Timpan^ 
which was certainly a stringed instrument of the harp kind. 

The next instrument in alphabetical order is the Cruit j of 
which I have already treated in the former lectures. 

Next in order is the instrument, the name of which is written The Cuf*. 
Cuiseach, a word not obsolete, but which, from the position of 
gradation that it holds in relation to the other instruments men- 
tioned along with it, I should take to signify a reed, or some 
such instrument of a very simple order. To this instrument I 
have never met more than two references, the first of which 
is in the ancient poem on the fair of Carman described in a mentioned 
' former lecture, and which I have also referred to in this o" thefSf” 
lecture in connection with musical instruments. Among those barman, 
I mnentioned Cuiseachs. The word which actually occurs in 
the poem is Cusighy which I take to be the plural of Cuiseach 
[? plur. Cuiseachaly and to signify reeds or small pipes. The 

(374) [original : — llem -6uic a|\ pA- pAcpAic; Actif ipeA\^ toA-ptA IMSCfe 
cpAic, Acti|' 5 U])Ab 1 AH c^eAp eAtA’OA biCti |\ec beAlA’duiri, acu|' ^oi^eAf 
A^ A pAguil) riecli A teAi'AgA'd |:^ia 'ooib acc hac "oeAiMiAic befce. Ociif 
'Oe|)eA-0 AH eiflHH bl ; ACtir gl-O wop po CHippiUW a CpAHH ClHib 1HA C01W- 

1 H -oolclitptt biAppe peAp neAbA'OAH eA-o. Book of Lismore, f. 223 a.b.] 

ACC coH-oepHA Aippicet), Actip coH- [Soc Lecture ii., ante, vol. i. p. 

woip pcelA 5AH •ooiioAlt poiwe, Ap 3P.] 
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next, and only otlier reference that I have met to the CuiseacFi, 
is found in the passage from the ancient account of the battle of 
Almhain which 1 have quoted above, where "kxngFergaly address- 
ing Donnho^ says : “ Make amusement for us, O Donnho^ because 
thou art the best minstrel in Erinn, namely, at Cuiseach^^^’’^^ 2 A, 
pipes (or tubes), and at harps, etc. In this combination of in- 
struments we find the Cuiseach placed first, before the Cuule 
(or tube) and the harp ; leaving us room to infer that it was 
the minor or simplest instrument of the three. However, as I 
am not able to throw any further light upon the history or 
identification of this instrument, I shall pass from it for the 
present, leaving to future investigation the chance of carrying 
the inquiry farther. 

The next instrument in alphabetical order is the Cuisle Ciiiil 
(or musical tube). This is, simply, another name for the Crann 
Ciuil^ or musical tree ; and it is from this form of the name that 
the designation of the performers is derived, namely, that of 
Guislennach, or tube performer, whilst there is no attempt at 
deriving a performer’s name from the form Crann CiiiiC. The 
word Cuisle is a living one at this day, as well as in more an- 
cient times, and is applied both to the veins of the living body 
through which the blood courses from the heart to the extre- 
mities, and also to a piece of reed, or hollowed wood, such as 
in country public houses is, or was in my youthful d^s, used 
with a stopper, in tapping a keg of whiskey or cask of ale, be- 
fore the convenience of regular cocks for this purpose pene- 
trated to the rural districts. In this sense it was also called 
canaile, or canal. And it is in these latter senses that it is 
mentioned in the ancient Book of Invasions of Ireland, in the 
story of the misbehaviour of Dealgnad^ Parthalon’s wife. This 
lady is stated, in this very old account, to have given her para- 
mour a drink of ale from a special cask reserved for her hus- 
band, of which she was always entrusted with the Cuisle of 
gold through which the liquor was drawn. In the ancient 
poem which repeats the prose account of Dealgnad's misbeha- 
viour, the Cuisle is glossed as Corn Cael, that is, a thin or slen- 
der horn or tube ; and in an ancient glossary preserved in- the 
vellum M.S. classed H. 3. 18. T.C.D., folio 415, Cuisle is 
explained as Crann Cvdil^ or a musical tree. This old example 
of the word sufficiently indicates that a musical instrument of 
this name must have been of the pipe or tube class, and proba- 
bly one of slight or thin bore. 


(376) gjjg supra, p. 310, 
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(IX.) Of Mnsic and Mdsical Instruments (continued). The Feddn ; 
mentioned in the Book of Lismore ; Feddn players mentioned in the Brehon 
Laws. The Fidil or Fiddle ; mentioned in the poem on the fair of Carman ; 
and in a poem written in 168(X The Guth-Buinde; mentioned in an Irish 
life of Alexander the Great ; the Cedldn also mentioned in this tract ; in- 
correct meaning given to this word in Macleod’s and Dewar’s Dictionary j 
Cedldn not a diminutive of ceoly but the name of a tinkling bell ; the Cedldn 
mentioned in the Irish life of St. Mac Creiche. The Guthbuinde also men- 
tioned in an Irish tract on the Siege of Troy. The Oct Tedach. The Oir~ 
cin i mentioned in the Irish Triads ; one of the bards of Seanchan Torpeist's 
“ Great Bardic Company” called Oirene ; no explanation of Oirene known, 
except that it was the name of the first lap>dog. Of the Pip or Pipe, 
and in the plural Pipai or Pipes; mentioned in the poem on the fair 
of Carman I the only ancient reference to the Pipaireadhoy or Piobaircy 
or Piper, known to author is in a fragment of Brehon Law. Of the 
Stoc ; mentioned in a paraphrase of the Book of Genesis in the Leahhar 
Breacy and in the version of the “Fall of Jericho” in the same book; 
and again in describing the coming of Antichrist ; and in the plural form 
Stuic in the poem on the fair of Carmany and in the Tain Bo Flidaia. 

Another instrument, the Sturgan, mentioned in this tract; and also in 
a poem on Randal lord of Arann. The Sturganuidhe or Sturgan player 
mentioned in Keating’s “Three Shafts of Death”. Specimens of the 
Corny Stocy and Sturgan are probably to bo found in the museum of 
the R.I.A. The Corn was the Roman Cornua ; specimens in the museum 
of the R.I.A. The Stoc represents the Roman Buccina. The Sturgan 
corresponds to the Roman Lituus. Mr. R. Ousley’s description of the 
Stuic and the Sturgana in the museum of the RI.A. ; the specimens ia 
the Academy’s museum are parts of two instruments, and not of one; 
ancient Irish wind instruments of graduated scale and compass ; the trum- 
pets mentioned in Walker’s “Irish Bards” first described and figured in 
Smith’s History of Cork; Walker’s observations on them; they are figured 
in Vetusta Monumenta; a similar trumpet found in England; the author 
agrees with Walker that there must have been another joint in the trum- 
pets; discrepancy between the figures of Smith and the Vetusta Monu- 
menta; Smith’s opinion that they were Danish, erroneous; Smith’s error 
that the Cork trumpets formed but one instrument, reproduced by Mr. 

R. Mac Adam; Sir W. Wilde’s novel idea of the use of the straight tubes; 
his idea that they were part of a “Commander’s Staff”, borrowed ftorn 
Wagner; Sir William Wilde’s illustration of the use of the straight part of 
a trumpet as a “ Commander’s Staff”, unsatisfactory ; his separation of the 
straight tube from the curved x^arts in the Museum of the R.I. A. a mistake 
which ought to be corrected. Sturganuy Stuicy and Coma in the museum 
of the Royal Irish Acadenjy, and Trinity College, Dublin. 

The next musical instrument in alphabetical order from the list Thef’erfdn,- 
which I gave in my last lecture is the Feddn. The word Feddn, 
in the living language, signifies a tliin, slender, musical pipe, or 
tube, and in the old medical manuscripts the term is applied to 
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a fistula. It was probably a whistle, since fed is the term, both 
ancient and modern, for a whistling with the mouth, and Feddn 
would therefore simply signify a whistling instrument. I don’t 
remember having met with more than one written reference to 
this instrument, namely, in the Dialogue of the Ancient Men 
in the Book of Lismore. It is where Cailte is relating, to St. 
Patrick how the palace of Tara was set on fire every Novem- 
ber eve by Ailean^ the son of Midna^ a famous chief of the 
Tuatha D6 Danann race, who resided in the fairy mansion of 
Sliahh Cuilluin in Ulster. This chief, it appeared, was accus- 
tomed to approach Tara, playing one or more musical instru- 
ments in such soft and soothing strains, as to throw its guar- 
dians into a dead sleep till he had accomplished his purpose, 
for, as Cailte says, “even women in labour arid wounded 
champions would be put to sleep by the plaintive fairy music, 
and the sweetly-tuned strain of song which the skilful per- 
former raised who burned Tara every year” 

This soothing musician, however, was killed at last by Find 
Mac Cumhaill^ with a spear given to him by Fiach Mac Conga^ 
a friend of his fathers ; and, when giving him the spear, we are 
told that Fiach said to him : “ When you hoar the fairy music 
and the sweet-stringed Timpan and the melodious-sounding 
mentioned Feddn^ uncovcr the blade of this spear, and apply its sharp edge 
of Lismore; to your forehead, or to some other member of your members, and 
it will keep you from falling asleep until Ailean comes within 
reach of you”.^^”^ Find took this good advice, and when Ailean 
approached Tara, he found himself detected accordingly, and 
fled to his residence, followed closely by Find^ who overtook 
and slew him as he was entering the door of his own mansion. 
Feddn In an ancient Brehon Law tract in the Book of Ballymotc 

menuoned [f* 186. b. a. top], which givcs a list of the rank and pay of the 
Brehon various professions, the Feddnaigli^ or Feddn players, are set 
Laws. down among those who performed at the fairs and public sports. 
The Fidii or The next musical instrument in alphabetical order is the 
fiddle; Fidii or Fiddle, to which, however, I have met but two re- 
ferences in our old MSS., one considerably older than the 
other ; but I cannot say that the old term Fidii was applied to 
the same kind of instrument as our present Fiddle. The first 

iVf) [original? — -00 cotjet- p-oe ocuf An cimpAn ceicbinn oeny 
■OAi|' rnnA coni-oriAib, octif bAeicb An ■pe'OAn fo^apbinn, ben a ctioroAfi 
be'DAiyvce ppn ceob pT\e6cA6 p-oi, ■00 eAnn nA AgUf CAbtn]^ 

octif ppn njAtJAn ngbefcw ngniC- ne-o cet>An, no |\ebAbi ebi -ooc bAb- 
binn *00 cAnA-D in foinemAib p-oi LAib, Aguf ni beicfe gt'^in nA rbeA- 
no boifceTi ceTnAi]\ 5A6A bliA’OAin gi netne cot)bA*6 ■otne. Book of Lis- 
(.1. Ailben tnAc mitinA) , . . ifAnn more, f, 212, b.b.] 

■00 jiAin pa 6 a, mA|\ Accbtniife in ceob 
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of these references is found in the version of the poem descrip- xxxv. 
tive of the ancient fair of Carman, referred to in the last Icc- mentioned 
ture, which is found in the Book of Leinster (a MS. of about in 
the year 1150). Among the various instruments of music and of 
musicians mentioned in this poem as having been present at 
this great assembly, arc F\dli, or Fiddles the old word dif- 
fering from the modem in having one d only, in accordance 
with the genius of the Gaedhelic language. 

The second place in which'! have met with the word “ Fid- 
• die” is in a poem written about the year 1680 by ten inieso. 

G* Donnghaile (or Eugene O’Donnelly), a native of Ulster, lor a 
harper, whose Christian name was Feidhlimy, who paid him a 
visit. The poet’s praise is conveyed chiefly in a negative strain, 
not describing the artistic perfections of his visitor and his harp, 
but the defects and blemishes which they have not. This very 
clever poem consists of fifteen quatrains, of which the follow- 
ing, the third quatrain, will give a very good idea of the cha- 
racter of the whole : 

You are not Eugene of the bad tuning, 

Who has the blubbering Fidioll; 

It is not you who have the shifting posture, — 

And there are no startings in your nerves”.^®^®^ 

Here the fiddle is written Fidioll; and it is a curious fact 
that at the present day, in Munster at least, the instrument is 
called violin in speaking Irish, and fiddle in English ; nor have 
the people any notion that the latter is the older name in their 
language. The word Fiddle is, I believe, an old word in the 
Saxon language too. 

The next musical instrument in alphabetical order to which The auth- 
I have met with any historical reference, is the Guth^buinde, a 
word compounded of giith, the human voice, and Buinde or 
Buinne, a pipe or tube ; probably some kind of speaking trumpet. 

I have never met this instrument named in any purely Gaedhelic 
composition, nor at all but in two instances, both of which arc 
translations from the Latin. The first reference to the Guth- 
buinde is found in the life of Alexander the Great, translated from iiio of aux- 
Orus, an unknown author, and preserved in the great book of 
JDun Doighre, or Leabhar Breac, in the library of the Royal Irish 
Academy into which it was copied from the ancient Book 

(«’«) [See lecture ii. ante, vol. i. p. tii liioriAc biof ah boepAd, — 

46 ; and see Appendix for the original pm biorni pmoepA-b aitoo piriAopAri. 
of the whole poem.] — O’Curry MSS. Cath. Univ. Ilis- 

(V9) [original ; — torical poems, vol. iv. p. 405.] 

til cu eogAH ip otc irnnobt, [FoL 105, a. b.] 

Ag A mbi AH pt)10lt IHAOpgAIH; 
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Tho Outh- 
buinde 
mentioned 
in an Irish 
life of Alex, 
ander the 
Great ; 


of Saint Berchan of Cluain Sosta^ now Cloonsost, in the King’s 
county.^*®*^ 

The passage in which this reference occurs follows Alexan- 
der’s epistle to his tutor Aristotle, in which he informs him of 
his victory over the great king Darius, and his subsequent over- 
throw of Por (Porus), king of India, whose chief city hp cap- 
tured and pillaged, and whom he then pursued into the coun- 
try of the Bactrians, that is, as the story says, the country of the 
Serrdha^ a people who manufactured for themselves clothes from 
the moss which grew upon the leaves of trees. The historian . 
then goes on to say, that — 

“ Groat was the army of Alexander at this time. Two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand foot soldiers, and thirty thousand horse- 
men, and one tliousand elephants carrying gold and silver for 
them ; and four hundred four- horse chariots ; and two thousand [ ?] 
(ordinary [sided, B. ofBallymotej) chariots; and two thousand 
mules ; and fifty Cassiandras,t\\2it is a certain description of beasts 
of burden, and five hundred camels ; and two score thousand [ ? ] 
Sumadas (or nags) and Mallas (or mules) and oxen, and asses, 
and horses besides for carrying wheat. Tho herds were countless 
which were there to supply llesh meat to the army. It was straps 
of gold they had to whip the elephants and the camels, and the 
mules and the royal steeds with, when necessary. The arms and 
the helmets of the army were carved and ornamented by [order 
ol ] Alexander, with red gold and precious gems ; in the same 
way were the Guth-huinde with their golden Cedldna adorned by 
him. Though it had been by night this army had marched they 
would have light sufficient from their clothes, and from their 
arms, adorned with gold and silver, and from their gems of pre- 
cious stones, the same as if each man were a king”.^®®*^ All this 

(381) [The copy of tliis tract in the Leahhar Breac is imperfect, hut there is a 
complete but not so good a one in the Book of Bally mote. At f. 93. a. a. of 
the Leabhar Breac copy it is stated that the account is taken from Orus. 
Theophilus OTlanagan has vrritten at the beginning of the tract in the Book 
of Bally mote, in red ink, that the account is from the Latin of Justinus. The 
Orus alluded to is Paul Orosius, who drew the materials for his chapters re- 
lating to Alexander from Justinus. So that both statements are to a certain 
extent true. The tract appears to be to a certain extent an original work 
compiled from various sources, especially the two named. Professor O’Curry 
made a rough translation of this tract shortly before his death, which it is to 
be hoped will soon be published, along with several others relating to classical 
and medigeval history.] 

(382) [bAmopcpAtrt65A’o aIaxah- .1. ■oo CAfpiAn’OAib, .1. apAite Ati- 
•oAip An mbuio pin .1, pop. cc. m. •oo WAnnAib bepcAi-o Aipe, ocup .u.c. 
cpAigteAc-A, ocup .rcoc3c. mibe mAp- cAmAbb; ocup.3C5C. [m.j’oopuimeDAib, 
cAch, ocup .X. c. Cbepinnce oc im- ocup niAbbA, ocup 'OAmA, ocup ApA- 
meoAin 6ip ocup ApgAic •ooib ; ocup nA, ocup ecliAib Ap 6enA ppiA hiom- 
.cccc.cecbAppiA‘o;ocup.cc.x. cAipp- cliAp cpuitneficA. 'bA’oipimetiA liAb- 
Ceeb ; ocup .xx.c. -oomubAib; ocup tnA bACAp Atm ppicimtipefic feoba 
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gold and silver, and these gems with which Alexander enriched xxxv. 
his army, were taken from the treasury of Por, king of India, 
whose chief city he had taken and pillaged. Among the articles 
beautified and adorned from the precious stores of Por’s unfor- 
tunate city, were the Guth-buinde^ with their golden Cedldna. 

From the component parts of this word, namely, Guth, the tioned m’ 
voice, and Buinde^ a tube, one would be inclined to infer that ^''‘**‘*®*5 
the instrument was a speaking trumpet; but it is rather a puzzle 
to understand how, if it were a speaking trumpet, it should have 
such appendages as Ceoldna, that is, musical bells, attached 
to it I 

Of the name Cedldn itself, no authoritative signification has 
been hitherto published by any of our Irish lexicographers or 
historians. In Shaw’s “ Gaelic Dictionary”, published in Lon- 
don in the year 1780, he gives Cedldn^ as a little bell; and 
Edward O’Reilly, in his “ Irish- English Dictionary”, printed in 
Dublin in 1817, follows Shaw exactly. Not so, however, the incorrect 
Rev. Dr. Norman Maclcod and the Rev. Dr. Daniel Dewar, JlSn*?© this 
in their Dictionary of the “ Gaelic Language”, printed in Glas- Xcleod and 
gow in 1839, scorning to follow their own countryman Shaw, cewar’sDic- 
or the Irishman O’Reilly, they strike out a new path for them- 
selves, and very learnedly tell us that Cedldn is a “ diminutive 
of Ceol, faint music ; a tender soft air”. It is surprising to see 
two educated gentlemen, well versed, loo, in the spoken dialect 
of the Gacdhelic of Scotland, fall into such a grammatical error 
as this. Oeol, in Irish, has no diminutive, any more than “ mu- 
sic” in English ; and if it had, it should be Ceoilin. Cedldn, Ce6i&n not a 
then, is not a diminitive of Ceol, music ; but it is a descriptive but 

name for a sweet tingling, or chiming bell ; and it cannot, as 
far as I am aware, be applied properly to any thing else. That beii; 
it was a bell of some musical power, will be clearly enough 
understood from the passage in the Irish life of St. Mac Creiche, 
which I shall now quote. 

St. Mac Creiche was the contemporary and bosom friend of the cedidn 
St. A ilblie of Imliuch Ibhair (now Emly in the county of Tip- Tn^the^MSi 
perary), and must have been bom before the death of St. ^^aJcrliiAe. 
-Patrick. He was the founder of several churches in the present 
county of Clare, only one of which is named from him, namely, 

'ooud ftojAib. Aa\Xa 6|\’oa no- fon in’otir pn nA gncbbuin’oe conA- 
bicif ftMA g^Aoigib nA netepnc ocuf ceobAnAiD oi\’OAib. CiAWA'a At>Ai’o 
nA cAniAbb, ocn|' nA mnb, ocuf nA no micijicif in I'bogpn bA I’obA-p 
neeb t'^s'OA in cAn bA bimA|icAi'De. -ooib -oia nei^ie-oAib, ocuf ■oia nA|\ni- 
Tlo|\in’OAX> octjf |io ecpAic Ai|vtn octif cnni’CAigib -oioji, ocuf -oiAiigAC, •oinA 
CAtbAip^i nA fl-og bA liAbAXAnwA^i, seniniAib boAg bdrniAn AmAib bix) 

•oo tjensoii oc«f -oo gemniAib bog- ced fe|\. Leabnar JBreac, fol 95, 

WApAib ; 'pocnni’OAige'o bAi|* epA a-b] 
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cm Mic Creiche^ near Innistimon in that county. In the early 
thL. cedian part of the sixth century, we are told, among other pestilential 
in*the”?riah visitations wHch afflictcd that country, was a dreadful amphibi- 
iirSc ous monster called Brok-Seach (or the badger-monster), which 
suddenly appeared in Loch Broicsighe^ or Broic8each\ lake, a 
lake not now known by this name,^^^ but situated in the an/jient 
territory of Cineal Fermaic^ a district comprised in the present 
barony of Inchiquin, in the county of Clare, and some ten miles 
east by north of Cill Mic Greiche^ The havoc which this mon- 
ster caused among the people of the district and their cattle, 
induced them to call upon their clergy to exercise their sacred 
powers for its abatement. This call was readily responded to 
by the clergy, who, headed by saints Maeldalna^ Mac Aiblen^ 
and BlathmaCi attended a great meeting of the people on a cer- 
tain day. It happened at this time that the monster was chasing 
the cattle of the district up to the very precincts of the assembly. 
The ecclesiastics felt much alarmed, and what they did, says 
the legend, was to ring their bells (Cluicc) and their Cedldna^ 
and make a great noise with their reliquaries and their croziers ; 
and the [people of the] country shouted with them, both men, 
women, and children’V^®^^ These proceedings, however, only 
gave additional vehemence and ferocity to the monster, so that 
the people were forced to disperse in all directions ; and it was 
reserved for St. Mac Creiche to refieve them afterwards by 
chaining their enemy for ever at the bottom of its own lake. I 
have recounted this curious legend in detail, because this is the 
only precise and unmistakable reference I can recollect to have 
ever met to the name and use of the Cedldn. 

The outh. The second reference to the Guthbuinde that I have met is 
mentioned’ found in an ancient Irish translation of the Argonautic Expedi- 
tractJntho Destruction of Troy, preserved in the Book of 

Siege of Ballymote, in the library of the Royal Irish Academy (a MS. 

book compiled in the year 1391), and of the same piece there 
is also a large fragment preserved in the Book of Leinster. The 


(383) j-^he lake anciently called Loch 
Broigseachj that ia, the “Badger’s 
Lake”, and now called Loch-na-Ratho^ 
the “ Lake of the Rath”, is situated at 
the foot of the hill on which the old 
church of Rath Blathmach stands, in 
the pari^sh of Rath, and barony of In- 
chiquin,* and about two miles W. by 
S. from the town of Corofln. High up 
on the precipitous side of a hill, close 
to the lake, there is a hole or cavern, 
still called Poll na Brocuidhe, or the 
“ Badger’s Hole”. The Cedldna allu- 
ded to in the legend are traditionally 


well ren)embered in the parish just 
named, and have, with other objects 
supposed to have belonged to Saint- 
Blathmac, passed into the possession 
of the Royal Irish Academy.] 

(38‘) [original:—- cAbAipeccbAjAcuf 
UAdbAf mop HA cleipi$, Acup ApeiJ 
•00 potlfAC A ccbuicc ACAp A CCeO- 
bAHA -oo huAin Acup cuApgtiA'b mop 
•DA mitlHAlb ACAp -OA mbAfitAlb ; ACAp 
•DO gAippiOC AH Cip b6o ^OApAlb, 
mACAib mtiAib. Life of Saint Mac 
Creha^ O’Curry’s MSS., Cath. Univ. 
Lives of Saints, vol. 1., p. 345, hot.] 
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. passage in question occurs at folio 239, b. of the Book of Bally- xxxv. 
mote, where the second attack upon the city of Troy is described, 
beginning as follows : 

, “ These were the kings and the chiefs who came to the battle 
from the Greeks : Agamemnon, the son of Ateri, son of Pilop, son 
of Tantal, son of Mercury, son of Jove, son of Saturn ; and Mene- 
laus his brother ; and Achilles, and Patrocul, and the two Ajaxes, 
namely, Ajax the son of Olei, and Ajax the son of Talaman ; and 
Ulysses, and Diomed, Nestor, and Polimnestor, and Palamides, 
and Mnestius, and many other leaders. All these high kings and 
chiefs of the Greeks came to the battle this day. It was a beau- 
tiful sight to look at them when they had arranged the battle. 

The sky blazed with the lustre and splendour of the various many 
coloured vestures, and the carbuncle gems of all colours, and the 
gold and silver Guth-Buinde^ and the emblazoned battle shields, 
and the splendid various weapons which were over them”.^®®*^^ 

I have not been able to find any passages to agree, exactly, 
in phraseology with these in any version of the Life of Alexan- 
der, or of the Siege of Troy ; and, consequently, no equivalent 
of the name Guth-huinde^ in any other language, has as yet 
been found ; so that I am unable, with any precision, to ascer- 
tain^hc nature qf the instrument. 

The next musical instrument in alphabetical order on my The om 
list is the i^ht-tedach, literally the eight-stringed, which must 
from its very name, have been an instrument of the haip 
kind with eight strings. To this, instrument 1 have met with 
but one reference. That reference, however, with its asso- 
ciations, is as good as many, and evidently typifies a class 
of instruments which must have been in extensive use, and pro- 
bably with a particular profession, namely, the ecclesiastical. 

As, however, the legend of this instrument, and the curious 
metrical address of the abbot of Ui Cormaic to Feidhlemidh 
Mac Crimlithainrii king of Munster, have been amply dealt with 
in a previous lecture, it is not necessary to repeat the account 
I have already given of it.)®®®^ 

(386) [original: — Ice^eo octi;' cAem icAfegAt) ia]\ co- 

CAIfIg CAtlgA’DAyMptl CAt O JjACCAllS. 'OOlb in CAUA. RoLAfACAp in 

Agmetnnon tnAc Ate|\i, inAc piLoip, cao^i -do •Detb|\A*o ocij)[”do CAicneAtb 
WAC UAncAit, mAc thac nA cbAdc necfAniAib nib'OACAcli, nA 

loib, mAc SAcvnpn, Aguf UlenebAUf ngetn cA|\|MnocAb cac •oaca, ociif nA 
Ab^ACAiyv, ocu|’ Aicib, ocuf pAC]io- ngucbuin-oe oji-oAe, ochy* Aiixgi-oi, 

COlb, OCtlf nA tlA A1A3C ; .1. A1A3C niAC OCUf tlA CAtrCIA* comoicAi, OCIlf 
Obei,ocuf Aiax niAc CAbAnioin,ocu-p nA nAt\m nALAinn nibA|\-oA bA’OAfi 
Uibiocei’, ociif 'Oiotni-o, 1lefco]\ oenf tiA|TAib. Book of Ballymote, f. 239, 
pobimnef co|\ ocuf pAlAmi-oef , ocuf b.a j 

•mnefcmf, ocuf CAipg inroA ebe. [See Lecture xxxii , ante^ vol. 

UAncA-oAtx c|\A nA buile Ai^’OtMg ocuf ii. p. 231 et 
coipg Spec ipn CAt in bApn. IOa / 
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The Oirein; 


mentioned 
in the Irish 
Triads ; 


one of the 
hards of 
Seanchan 
'J'orpeist'a 
“ Groat 
Bardic 
Company” 
called 
Oircine ; 


no explana* 
tlon of Oir- 
one known, 
except that 
It was the 
name of the 
flist lap- 
dog. 


The next musical instrument, if indeed instrument it can be 
called, to which I have met reference, is the Oirein. To this 
Oirein I have met but one reference, and that not in connec- 
tion with any other musical instrument, or with musical per- 
formance, but in comparison with other instruments. The 
name Oirein occurs in the ancient tract of which the ancient 
Irish triads form part. These tracts form a collection of short, 
pointed, wise sayings, — affirmative, negative, and comparative ; 
and they are generally known as king Cormac Mae Airt's in- 
structions to his son Cairhre. The section of these instructions 
in which the name Oirein occurs, is the comparative, and con- 
sists of twenty-four comparative affirmatives, beginning thus: 
“ Every man is wise till he sells his inheritance”. That is, any 
other act of folly is wisdom compared to the folly of selling 
one’s inheritance. The next is: “ Every one is a fool till he 
purchases land”. That is to say, that all other exercises of pru- 
dence or acquisition of wealth was simple folly, compared to 
the purchase of land in perpetuity. These ancient sayings are 
curious evidences of the importance which at all times attached 
to the possession in fee of land in Ireland. 

The nineteenth of these wise sayings runs thus: “ All music 
is the music of cats, compared to the music of the Cruif. Tliat 
is to say, all other music is but caterwauling, compared to the 
harp. And, in the twenty-third, we are told that “ the sweetest 
of all music is the music of the Oirein" 

I have failed to find any further reference to this instrument, 
if instrument it was at all ; and I have mentioned it merely for 
the purpose of pointing the attention of future archaeological 
readers to the fact of such a reference being extant. I should, 
however, note here, that among the great company of bards 
who attended Seanehan Torpeist^ the chief poet of Erinn, in his 
visit to the <?ourt of Guaire, king of Connacht, as described in a 
former lecture,^^®®^ there was one who was named Oirene^ that is 
Oirene^ the repeater, chief Ollamh, or professor of north Mun- 
ster; but, unfortunately, the nature of his profession is not ex- 
plained, any further than what his name implies. The name 
Oirene, however, must have been derived from Oirein., in the 
same way that Cruitire, a harper, is derived from Cruit^ a harp. 
For the word Oirene^ I have not found any explanation, but 
that it was the name of a specially gifted lap-dog or small 

(»«■») [original; — 23. mi‘Li*eni ca 6 ceoh, ceoh m- 

1 . ca6 co^^An<^■o 1 ^e 1 C A iroph- 'oo|\cin. — H. 2. 18. f. 236. a. col. 4. 

bAi. mid. ; H. 2. 17. f. 179, et seg.] 

2. h^et ca 6 col>LtiAij;i|' ci;\e. [See Lecture xxxi., ante, vol. 

19. CAit) ca6 ceoL co c|\uic. ii. p. 235.] 
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hound ; but I do not know what relation existed between the 3cxxv. 
dog and the musical performer, or professional Oirene. I may, 
however, remark that, according to the Brehon Laws, no one 
was allowed to have a lap-dog called Oirene but a brugaidli^ ox 
farmer, a queen, a doctor, and a harper. 

The next musical instrument in alphabetical order to which the 
I have met any reference are the Pipai or pipes. To this pipes . 

instrument itself, under this, its proper name, I have met - 

with but one ancient reference, and that in the poem in the 
Book of Leinster, already so often quoted in the course of these 
lectures : I allude to the poem describing the games and sports mentioned 
of the ancient fair of Carman^ now the town of Wexford. In 
the list of musical instruments preserved in that poem, as having 
been in use at this great provincial fair, we find the Pipai^ or 
pipes ; and there is no reason to think these Pipai were not the 
bag-pipes of the times, whatever their simple or complex charac-^ 
ter may have been. Pip^ or in the plural Pipai^ that is pipe or 
pipes, continues to be the name of the bag- pipes to this day in” 

Ireland. The following fugitive stanza, more than a century 
old, and taken down by me in 1855 from the lips of Mr. P. 

Mao Donogh, a native of Castlebar, in the county of Mayo, but 
now of the British Museum, preserves the Connacht popular 
name of the pipes. The first two lines of the stanza appear to 
have been addressed to an itinerant piper on his return from his 
wanderings to the residence of some hospitable patron ; and the 
second two lines arc significantly characteristic of the long estab- 
lished habits ascribed to this particular class of performers. 

** Play up the pipes, and thou shalt have payment. 

Give us that melody which we have not for some time 
heard”. 


“ The key is in the door, and draw us a horn of drink. 

The pipes are thirsty ; but they shall be so no. more”.^®®*’^ 
Mr. Mac Donogh sings this stanza to a delicious simple air, 
of which he gave me an accurate score, to add to the ample and 
select collection of our great collector, Dr. Petrie. 

Like the pipes themselves, I have not met in any ancient t 
composition more than one reference to the Pipaireadha^ or i 
pipers. This reference is preserved in a fragment of our ancient J: 
laws consisting of but one single sheet of four pages, now bound J 
up at the end of the ancient volume of laws so often referred to a 
in the course of these lectures, and classed H. 3. 18. in the lib- { 


the only 
ancient 
leference to 
the Pip(ti~ 
readha or 
Pipera 

known to the 
author Is a 
fragment of 
Brehon Law. 


C3«o> original : — 

Seinn ftiAf riA -piiOAi, if gcAhA cOfA 
■oio'LAigeAdc, 

CA bAif 'ouin AH binn at), ha ctiAb- 
AHiAf 50 f6lt. 


AcA ah eo6oi|\ AHHfA ’OOfllf, AgUf 
CAfpAIHg COpH '01§e -buinH, 

*cA CApe Ap HA -pl-pAI, ACC HI blAI’^ 
Hlf hi6. 
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XXXV. rary of Trinity College, Dublin. The article contains a list of 
the fines or recompense paid to professors of the mechanical 
arts for insults or bodily injury, and concludes in these 
words : 

\ “ These are base, that is, inferior professions, and are entitled 
. to the same amount of fines as the Pipaireadha^ or pipers ; and 
'the Clesamhnaigh, or jugglers; and the Cornairet^dha^ ot ixuxn- 
• peters; and the Cuislennnigh, or pipe blowers”.^'’®"^ ^ This para- 
graph is valuable so far as to show that the CuUlennach or 
i • pipe-blower was a different person from the Pipaire^ or piper. 
jOrthe iStoc; The next of the musical instruments in alphabetical order to 
V ' . which I have reference is the Stoc^ The only instance of the 

- ^ ^ occurrence of this instrument, in its singular form, that I have 

mentioned met, is found in the passage from the paraphrase of the Book of 
jSiraseS' Genesis^ preserved in the Book of l)un Doighre^ or Leahhar 
OeneSsin^ .fireac, which I quoted in a previous lecture. 

In the passage referred to it will be seen that the Corrij that 
is a horn or trumpet, and the Stoc Focra^ or alarm Stoc^ are com- 
manded to bo sounded at the same time, and in such a way as 
to lead to think that two distinct instruments are spoken of, 
namely, the Corn or horn, for congregating or calling attention, 
and the Sioc Focra^ or alarm trumpet, to sound the marching 
blast. Could the ancient Irish writers .have had any old romantic 
commentary on the following verses from the Old Testament 
(Number chapter x.), which authorized them to make a dis- 
tinction between the two silver trumpets which the Lord ordered 
Moses to make, one for mustering tne tribes, and one to sound 
the march ? 

“1. And the Lord spoke to Moses, saying: 

2. Make thee two trumpets of beaten silver wherewith thou 
mayst call together the multitude when the camp is to be re- 
moved. 

“ 3. And when thou shalt sound the trumpets, all the multitude 
shall gather unto thee to the door of the tabernacle of the co- 
venant. 

“ 4. If thou sound but once, the princes and the heads of the 
multitude of Israel shall come to thee. 

“5. But if the sound of the trumpets be longer, and with in- 
terruptions, they that are on the east side shall first go forward. 

“6. And at the second sounding and like noise of the trumpet, 
they who lie on the south side, shall take up their tents. And 

[original : — 'OAeiMiemi'o .i. nAit\e‘6A, oewf ha ctnflennAig. — II. 

■po*6AiiA tiA 5 |\Ai-op cuAr, octif coiti 3. 18. loose sheet at the end of book.]’ 
eiie6tArir> ia-d ocuf ha pipAife-^A, [See Lecture xxxiv., ante^ vol. 

octif HA ctefATHTiAij;, ocvjf HA co|\- iL p. 308.] 
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after this manner shall the rest do, when the trumpets shall sound xxxv. 

for a march. mentioned 

“ 7. But when the people is to be gathered together, the sound 
of the trumpets shall be plain, and they shall not make a broken oenesiB^n**' 
sound”. the LBobhar, 

Hero it does not appear very clear whether the assembling 
trumpets, and the alarm or marching tri^pct, were one and the 
same instrument, or whether the two were sounded at the same 
time and for the same purpose or not ; but I believe they were 
not. 

We have in the same great authority another curious instance 
of the actual natural horn and the trumpet, from Jo&liue^ chap- 
ter vi. 

“ 1. Now Jericho was close shut up and fenced, for fear of the 
children of Israel, and no man durst go out or come in. 

“2. And the Lord said to Joshue: Behold I have given 
into thy hands Jericho, and the king thereof and all the 
valiant men. 

“ 3. Go round about the city, all ye fighting men, once a day. 

So shall ye do for six days. 

“ 4. And on the seventh day the priests shall take the seven 
trumpets which are used in the jubilee, and shall go before the 
ark of the covenant : and you shall go about the city seven times, 
and the priests shall sound the seven trumpets. 

“5. And when the voice of the trumpet shall give a longer 
and broken time, and shall sound in your ears, all the people 
shall shout together with a very great shout, and the walls of 
the city shall fall to the ground, and they shall enter in, every 
one at the place against which they shall stand”. 

These five verses of the sixth chapter o? Joshue are taken from 
the Douay Bible, but other translations and commentators call 
these trumpets which were sounded against the walls of Jericho, 
trumpets of rams’ horns. I need not follow these quotations 
further ; it is sufficient to say, that these trumpets continue to 
be spoken of down to the fall of the city of Jericho at the seven- and in the 
teenth verse of the chapter. The following passage from the the**“°Fai/of 
historical version of^ the fall of Jericho, from the Book of Dun Sesame” 
Doighre, will show what the ancient Irish translator calls the book; 
trumpets of rams’ horns. 

“ They [the Israelites] spread their flocks and their hosts over 
the beautiful, wonderful plains of Jericho, that is, the chief city 
of Canaan. They collected their hosts and their scourers, and 
their battalions around about the city. There were seven strong 
impregnable walls around that city. There were sounded by 
the sons of Israel seven powerful choice Stuic around the seven 
VOL II. 22 
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XXXV. walls of the city for a week, and a wall each day was what they 
knocked down”/“®*^ 

and again in Again, in the same old book, where the coming of Antichrist, 
the com”ng and his combat with, and overthrow of, Enoch and Elias are 
JL'Ut related, we find the passage of which the following is the trans- 
lation : 

“ The day of judgment then will approach. Tuba canet 
Michael, et omnes resurgunt. Michael the archangel will sound 
his Stoc, and all [the dead] shall arise from their graves”.^®®=*^ 
pi«rdl*form StoCj in its pluralTorra of Stuic, is found in the enume- 

Stoic in” he ration of the musical instruments in the ancient poem on the 
fair of Carman^ already referred to ; and it occurs again in a 
more military sense in an ancient tale called Tain Bo Flidais, 
Bo Fiidau. or the Cow Spoil of Midas. This Flidas was a lady of great 
beauty and accomplishment, the wife of Ailill Finn, or Ailell 
the fair-haired, a valiant and powerful chief of Irris in Connacht, 
in the century preceding the Incarnation. This was the time 
at which Ailill and Medb, the celebrated king and queen of 
Connacht, were preparing to set out on that famous expedition 
into Ulster, so well known as the Tdin Bo Chuailgne, to which 
frequent reference has been made in the course of these lectures. 
Preparatory to setting out on this expedition, these royal per- 
sonages collected voluntary contributions from their provincial 
subjects, in the way of supplies for their army. One of the 
Connacht chiefs most celebrated for his flocks and herds was 
this Ailill Finn, or the fair-haired ; and to him the king and 
queen sent a friendly request for a contribution to their com- 
missariat. Fergus, the prince of Ulster, who was at this time 
in exile at the Connacht court, asked and obtained permission 
to go with this request to the court of Ailill the Fair-haired. 
But Fergus had motives of his own for preferring this request : 
he had seen and loved AililVs wife, the beautiful Flidas, and 
he sought to make this an opportunity to see and converse with 
her in her own court. Ailill the Fair-haired, however, was 
not without his suspicions of the true motives of this visit, and 
when, therefore, Fergus arrived at his court, he received him 
coldly, refused him the supply, but offered him the hospitality 

( 892 ) [original: — Ho p|trec a c|\edA cAcTipAcTi co cent) feccwAine .1. 
octi|' A ftoij mtngiD AiLte ex- want ce <5 l,oei iret) no 'Le5t)if pem- 
Am\,A lie^Mco .1. -pix^wcAcliAiit nA pa. — Leabhar Brtac, foL 62. b. a.l 
cAnnAncA, cimifAigic A fboig ocar A [original; — Comrocpgit) UA- 

p\\ce ocaf A CAtA imon CAcbpAig clii b|\A 6 A lA^pn. UaoA cAnec ITI1- 
iniAcaAipc. Sed:c niai|\ t)Ain5ne •01- cliAebec omnef pepapsanc. Senpit) 
cbo5lAit)e imon cAcbpAig pn. Ho- micliAet a pcocc contiepeic in atl 
fennic oc mAcca IppAeb .an. p;aie ArAnAt)nAC<;ib. — Leahhar Breac, fol. 
cpenA co5V»Ait>e im .an. tnapA tiA 62, b. a.] 
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of his house. Fergus refused this offer, whereupon a quarrel xxxv. 
ensued, in which he was himself captured with two of his party, 
and twenty more of them killed, whilst the other eight ned to 
the royal palace of Cruachan^ and apprised the king and queen 
of the dangerous state in which they left their chief. This news 
was not tamely received by king Ailill and queen Medb. They 
immediately set out with a large force, and having arrived at 
the fort of Ailill the Fair-haired, they laid siege to it, and after 
a long struggle, took and plundered it, killing himself and all 
its other brave defenders. It is in describing the attack on the 
fort of Ailill the Fair-haired the Stoc is mentioned. The pas- 
sage is as follows : 

“And then arose the men of the four great provinces of 
Erinn, and the dark exiles [of Ulster] along with them ; and 
they were excited greatly by Ailill and Fergus and Medb; 
and they altogether faced the fortress ; and they sounded their 
Stuic, and their Sturgana in proclamation of battle, and they 
raised tremendous terrific shouts’V^®*^ the mtitrgan 

This passage leaves no doubt of the ordinary use of the Stoc^ 
whatever might have been its precise form. But we have **^*®‘‘» 
here, along with the Stoc^ another instrument, evidently of the 
trumpet kind, namely, the Sturgdn. Of' the Sturgdn I have never 
met with any mention but the present, and two more, which, 
though coming down to comparatively recent times, do not throw 
any additional light on the kind or quality of the instrument. 

There is a poem in my possession, written for Randall, * 
Lord of the island of Arann, in the Frith of Clyde in Scotland. 

This Randall was of Danish extraction, and the grandson of^run. 
Godfrey Meranach, lord of the Danes of Dublin, who died in the 
year 1095. Randall, the subject of this poem, and who flourished 
about the vear 1180, was of the Irish race by his mother’s side; 
and in riglit of this descent, the poet exhorts him to come over 
to Ireland and establish his right to the throne of Tara. The 
poem consists of fifty stanzas. The stanza which contains the 
reference to the Sturgdn is the last, and is as follows : 

O Randall, thou best of the world’s kings. 

Thou king to whom my warm affection clings ; 

After thee aroimd O’Colman’s Hill, 

There will be a concert of Stuic and Sturgdna'\^^^^ 

<»»*) [original : — AetJf |^o et\5et)Ap octif po torbA-oA^ cAifi Ai-obli tiAd- 
cei*i\e bobb-ctiisit) etveiro aito pn, mAnA, — H. 2 . 16 , col. 364 .] 
ocufin •otibboinreAr itiaia Ae« pin, [original: — 

ocof “po si'eif oitibt 50 ocuf A 1 lA 5 r>Ail.t a 1x^5 iti ‘ooinnAn 

ociif TUe^b lAC, octif cticrAC a im -oa cAb^Aitn cAts^xAT) 

AtiAigbi A tiAeniredc A-p in 'otinA’6, At) -oiaiJ tun Cnoc 6 CobwAin 
ocuf po fen-oic a Sutiic octif a biAit) ofgAn, fcoc, if fctifgAn.] 

SwufgAnA tao 1 cotnfttASfA aAta, 
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. XXXV. The O’Oolman’s hill spoken of here, was the Hill of Tara, so 
called in allusion to the O’Melachlainn family, the hereditary 
kings of Tara, but whose tribe name was Clann Colmain. In 
this stanza, as in the passage just quoted above, we have the 
Stoo and Sturgan in connection with military display. 

The star. In the Rev Doctor Geoffry Keating’s learned religious work, 
Kiwiin so well known under the name of the Three Shafts of Death, 
mentioned article 18, occurs the following paragraph: 

In Keating's “ Wc read at St. Matlkew, chapter ix., these words : * Domine 
filia mea modo mortua, est, veni et impone manum tuam super 
earn, et vivet’. That is, ‘I jord, my daughter is now dead ; come 
and put thy hand upon her, and she shall be alive’. These words 
are found in Matt.^ chap, ix., verses 18, 23, 24, 25, as follows: 

“ ‘ 18. While he spoke these things unto them, behold there 
came a certain ruler and worshipped him, saying, ‘ My daughter 
is even now dead : but come and lay thy hand upon her, and 
she shall live’. 

“ * 23. And when Jesus came into the ruler’s house, and saw 
the minstrels and the people making a noise, 

“ ‘ 24. He said unto them, ‘ Give place: for the maid is not 
dead, but slecpcth’. And they laughed him to scorn. 

“ ‘ 25. But when the people were put forth, he went in, and 
took her by the hand, and the maid arose’ 

On this miracle Dr. Keating has the following short commen- 
tary : 

“ Understand that Christ did three things at the time of per- 
forming this miracle. Firstly, he put out of the house the 
crowd which were in it, both Storganuidhe^ or Sturgan players ; 
Oirfidiochy or musician, and Piopairey or piper”.^®®*^ 

Specimens of Fi'om all that I have j ead and seen of the Corny the StoCy and 
Btoe and’ the Siurgaiiy the three chief military musical instruments of our 
proffiryTo remote ancestors, I have no doubt but we have ancient speci- 
be found in mcns of cacli of them still extant in the Museum of the Royal 
of the Irish Academy. 

Tiie^Tbrn I am Satisfied that the Corn was the Cornua of the ancient 
Romans, which was bended almost round, and of which we have 
thrmuium ti^eugh Still impcrfcct specimens in the museum of the 
of the it.i.A. Royal Irish Academy. Each of these instruments consists in its 
(395) [origi .al Leigcei^ Ag tmaca neiire |\e Linn nA mio|\bAiLLfi t>o 
fAn 9. CA. nA b]iiAC|\A fo“’Oomine ■beAnAtri. cwf t>o 6iii]i Af An 

pLiA nieA mo-oo Tno|\cuA efc, ueni cceAc An cfo^iiAroe *00 bi Ann, 
ec impone mAnum ciiAm pupeix eAtn rcop5AnAi'6e, oi)\px)io6 Acnr pio- 
ec vniiec”. A tigcApnA puAiji min- IjAipe. mA|\ An cceAbnA. — From a 
gen bAp Anoip, ca|\ Agup cuip -oo LAib copy by Andrew Mac Curtin of Dun- 
pein uippe AcAp bA be6 1 . ogain in the Co. of Clare, made in the 

. . . . . . . . year 1709; it will also be found at p. 

CU15 50 n’oeppnAi’6 Cpiopc cpi 361 MS. Egerton, 184, Brit. Museum.] 
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present state of two curved pieces, which were joined together 
tor use by means of the boss which may be perceived on the small 
end of one of them, into which boss the end of each piece was 
received and made air-tight. It is evident that each instrument 
has lost one or more curved pieces, which had been attached in 
the same way, and continued until they formed the required 
circle of the instrument. They must have also had an orna- 
mented mouthpiece, to correspond with the beautifully decorated 
disk which adorns the oiific&of the one which has the boss just 
referred to. That these instruments consisted originally of three 
pieces at least, we have, I think, ample evidence in the fact of 
the middle piece of a third Corn^ still retaining upon its ends 
the original bosses into which the ends of the other two pieces 
were received and attached. These unique Corns are composed 
of ancient bronze, not cast or welded, but joined by a riveted 
band of the same metal, which runs within the cylinder along 
the concave side, and upon which the edges of the moulded 
horn, which was originally a flat plate, are beautifully and, to 
modern artizans incomprehensibly, riveted down, the flat heads 
of the rivets being on the inside. 

The second of these instruments, the Sloc^ represents, I am 
satisfied, the Buccina of the ancient Romans. The Buccina is thrSomaJ 
desciibed in Rees’ Encyclopaedia as “ an ancient military me- 
tallic instmment crooked like a horn used in war. The word”, 
he continues, “ comes from hucca, mouth, and cano, I sing”. In 
no description, however, of the Roman Buccina that I am aware 
of, is there any definite reference to the way in which the in- 
strument was blown ; whether from the smaller end, in the ordi- 
nary way, or from an orifice in the side or in the concave sur- 
face. Indeed from the fact that the name Buccina is derived 
from hucca^ the mouth, and cano^ I sing, there appears good 
reason to think that the instrument was a speaking tmmpet of a 
deep, loud, but not shrill compass. 

It is remarkable that no specimen of a straight trumpet, pipe, 
or tube of any kind, of a musical character, has yet been dis- 
covered any where that I know of. 

The third of these instruments is that which I have ventured 
to identify as the Sturgdn; and when we compare the following “ 

short description of the Roman Lituus from Rees’ Kncyclopae* 
dia, and the figure of that instrument given in that work, with 
specimens in the Academy’s museum, it requires no argument to 
prove that, however they may differ a little in the exact shape of 
the curve, they are identically the same in original conception 
and use. 

“ The Lituus”, says the writer in R^es’ Encyclopaedia, “ which 
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*xxr. was almost straight, but crooked at the extremity, in the^ form 
of the augur’s staff, whence its name, was a species of clarion or 
octave trumpet, made of metal, and extremely loud and shrill, 
used for horse, as the straight trumpet was for foot. The Lituus, 
among medallists, was the wand or staff, twisted at the top, used 
by the augurs, made in the form of a crozier, and the badge of 

the augurship Aulus Gellius says it was bigger in the 

place where it was crooked than elsewhere”. 

The Sturgdrii it will be seen, like the CorUf was composed of 
at least two parts, and perhaps of a third, with a bowl or mouth- 
piece ; still, as far as we know of, no specimen of the instrument 
has yet been discovered consisting of more than two joints, 
oasie '*a Stuic and Sturgana in the museum of the Royal Irish 

descfipMon Academy, the following brief account by Mr. Ralph Ousley, is 
or preserved in the second volume of the Transactions of that 
thrmiTseilm body, for the year 1788, as follows: — 

oftheR.i.A; “ An Account of three Metal Trumpets found in the county 
of Limerick, in the year 1 787, by Ralph Ousley, Esq., M.R.I.A., 
communicated by Joseph Cooper Walker, Esq., Secretary to 
the Committee of Antiquities. [Read March 29, 1788.] 

“ As every attempt”, says Mr. Ousley, “ to elucidate the an- 
tiquities of this country has of late been favourably received, 
the following short description of three uncommon musical in- 
struments is with great deference offered to the Royal Irish 
Academy. 

“ These trumpets were found by a peasant cutting turf in the 
bog of Garrick O' Gunnell^ county of Limerick, in the month of 
May, 1787, and by him sold to a brazier in the city of Limerick, 
who reserved them for the present possessor. They are of a rich 
mixed metal, neither copper nor brass, but inclining rather to a 
copper colour. They resemble strongly those described in 
Walker’s Historical Memoirs of the Irish Bards (page 109, 
Appendix), except in the middle, which differs from any I 
ever heard of, and is, I believe, an unique. This tube is 
inches long, of one entire piece, and has a loop in the 
centre to run a cord through. At each end it has four holes, 
corresponding to four in each trumpet, through which two pins 
or pegs fastened the instrument. Both trumpets were fixed on 
the middle piece, like the points of a German flute, when first 
found, and very firm with rust and dirt, but the pins were lost. 

I should imagine this tube was only to hang them up by : Doctor 
Fisher (a celebrated performer on the violin, and doctor of 
music in the University of Oxford), who saw them with me in 
Limerick, conjectures fig. I. and II. are first and second. The 
mouth or large end of fig 11. is four and a-half inches diameter. 
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being one inch wider than tbe other. Fig. III. is the Stoc or 
StuiCi a sort of speaking trumpet described by Colonel Val- 
lancey in tbe Collectanea, No. XIII., page 46, and Historical 
Memoirs of Irish Bards, page 83. The mouth-hole is oval, 

1} inches long, by 1^ wide, and was cut across by the turf 
spade; but the other two and middle piece are in fine pre- 
servation. They are all ornamented with little conical teats or 
projections at each end, as in the drawing, viz., four at the small 
end, and four near each extremity of the middle piece. Fig I. 
and fig III. have four holes at the wide ends, which seems as if 
some other tube was to be fastened occasionally within them, 
perhaps in the manner of Lord Drogheda’s, described by Colonel 
Vallancey. It is natural to think there must have been mouth- 
pieces for fig. I. and II., but none were found with them, nor 
with any others, I believe, in the kingdom, being made, proba- 
bly, of perishable materials. The three trumpets and middle 
piece weigh 9 lbs. 11^ oz., viz.: middle piece, 1 lb. 11 oz. ; fig. 

I., 2 lbs. ; fig. II., 2 lbs. 9^ oz. ; fig. III., 3 lbs. 7 oz. A very curi- 
ous brass spur-rowel of 2 inches diameter, and eight prongs or 
rays, was dug up with the trumpets, and is now in my possession. 

“ Ralph Ousley. 

“ Millsborough, near Castlerea, August 16, 1787”. 

The trumpets so accurately described in Mr. Ousley’s com- 
munication are now in the museum of the Royal Irish Academy, 
and the drawings which accompany Mr. Ousley’s paper are cor- 
rect representations of them. It will, however, be apparent to 
any man of common sense that the three instruments could never 
have been the parts of only one instrument, as they might be 
supposed to have been, from the state in which they were found. . 

To make sure that such was not the case, I have examined the speci- 
originals, and the result of that examination enables me to ASdemyi® 
assert positively, that they are parts of two, not of one in- panS o7 fwo 
strument. For upon applying the straight tube to the smaller 
end of the larger trumpet, I found the opening of the latter one; 
much too wide for either of its ends, and that the rivet 
boles of neither end would match the holes of the opening. 

Again, upon applying the straight piece to the opening of the 
smaller trumpet, I found that one end fitted exactly, holes and 
all, showing by this simple method how easy it would have 
been for Mr. Ousley to satisfy himself that the two curved pieces 
were never intended to form with the one straight piece but 
one instrument. We may very well suppose, indeed, that the 
rivets which the finder of the trumpets said were lost by him, 
had not been present at all, and therefore that the two curved 
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pieces, if at all found as represented, were stuck only tempo- 
rarily in some moment of hurry upon the one straight piece. 
The four holes at the wide ends of each of the curved pieces 
were for fastening a disk, such as may seem upon one of the 
Coma in the Academy’s museum, and not, as Vallancey sur- 
mised, to fasten another tube to them. 

Although this, or some such argument, would be sufficient of 
itself to prove that these were parts of two, not of one instru- 
ment, still we are not trusting to mere argument alone to put 
the assertion beyond dispute. It will be remembered that in 
Mr. Ousley’s communication he says that these trumpets, then 
in his possession, resembled strongly those described in Walker’s 
Historical Memoir of the Irish Bards, page 109 of the Appen- 
dix, excepting in the middle piece. It is singular that the in- 
struments thus referred to should consist of three distinct speci- 
mens ; and so like those of Mr. Ousley’s are they, that, at first 
view, they could scarcely be distinguished from one another, 
ancient And this fact suggests good reason to think, that in ancient 
Instruments timcs in Ireland these wind instruments were grouped in instru- 
Hicnts of graduated scale and compass ; the great Corn forming 
compass; the deep loud bass, and those others diminishing in compass and 
increasing in shrillness down to the smallest sizes of Sturgan 
which are in the museum of the Royal Irish Academy. There 
may have been still smaller, but as yet none such have been 
met with. 

the trumpets Tlic trumpets to wliich Mr. Ouslcy refers us in Walker’s 
S®wiikl?8 Memoir of the Irish Bards, published in 1786, were originally 
first described and figured in Smith’s History of Cork, vol. ii. p. 
described^ 404, published in 1750. 

In smfth’s^ “ In a bog between Cork and Mallow", writes Charles Smith, 
Cork^^ “a few years ago, were discovered several brass trumpets, some 
of which arc now in the possession of the Rev. Mr. Somerville 
of Castlehaven. One of them resembles that given us by Sir 
Thomas Molyneux in the Appendix to Boate’s Natural History 
of Ireland. These of ours are drawn from the originals by a scale 
which shows their dimensions; the smaller end was entirely 
closed, the hole they sounded them by was at the side D, fig. 1 , 
and not at the end as in our modern trumpets. It is not well 
known what kind of noise those who had skill in sounding this 
instrument could make before it had been injured by time ; at 
present it gives but a very dull, heavy, uncouth noise, that can- 
not be heard at any great distance If the method of filling 
the German fiute was lost, and a person was to find one, it 

Smith has a note here from Diodorus Siculus. 
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would be very difficult to guess what kind of sound it might xxxv. 
afford ; and the same may be said of our trumpets. 

“ Fig. 2. is a kind of double tinimpet, open at both ends, 
with no hole in the side as the former. 

“ From A to A are two brass pipes better than half an inch 
diameter; these pipes had been soldered at B, but at A A they 
exactly enter the small ends of the curved part of the instrument. 

The curved parts are both of a size; if joined when the pipe B 
was whole, it was impossible by blowing in the wider end to 
make any musical sound ; but by blowing into either small end 
with one or both pipes fixed, it might have afforded no inharmo- 
nious noise. The wider, as well as the smaller ends of these 
instruments, are ornamented with a row of small pyramids, as in 
the figure. They are of cast brass, very smooth on the outside, 
but not quite so thin as a common brass trumpet. They un- 
doubtedly belonged to the Danes, from their being found in one 
of their intrenchments, and there were thirteen or fourteen more 
discovered at the same time ; but these were the most perfect 
and uncommon, particularly fig. 2”. 

That Smith, any more than Ousley, bestowed but little of 
close examination upon these trumpets which he figures, will be 
sufficiently evident from the following reference to them taken 
from the Appendix to Walker’s Memoir of the Irish Bards, page 
109 : 

“ About thirty years since, the trumpets delivered above were waikcr’s 
found in a bog between Cork and Mallow. They were bought SSSiT”" 
by a brazier in Cork, who was just going to melt them down, 
when they were rescued from his hands by the Rev Mr. Somer- 
ville of Castlehaven. Being afterwards exposed to sale, they 
were purchased by the Rev. Mr. Archdall for Dr. Pococke, 
bishop of Meath, to whom he was then chaplain. On the bishop’s 
decease his valuable collection of curiosities was sold by auction 
in London. The trumpets fortunately getting into the posses- 
sion of the Antiquarian Society of London, engravings of them they are 
appeared in the Vetusta Monumenta, a work which was con- vKta^“ 
ducted by that learned body. The engravings were illustrated 
.by the following observations ; 

“ ‘ Fig. I. II. 111. Three brass trumpets found ^with ten or 
a dozen more) in a bog between Cork and Mallow, m the king- 
dom of Ireland. They are imagined to be some of those in- 
struments which the northern nations made use of in battle. 

‘ They have amongst them’, says Diodorus Siculus, speaking of 
the Gauls, ‘ trumpets, peculiar as well to themselves as to other 
nations: these, by inflation, emit an hoarse sound, well suited 
to the din of battle’. * And’, says Polybius, * the parade and 
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XXXV. tumult of the army of the Celts terrified the Romans. For 
there was amongst them an infinite number of horns and 
trumpets which, with the shout of the whole army in concert, 
made a clamour so terrible and so loud, that every surrounding 
echo was awakened, and all the adjacent country seemed to join 
in the horrible din’. 

‘“Of these, fig. III. consists of one piece of fine brass', closed 
at the small end, near which it has a large oval hole for sounding, 
in the manner of the German flute at this day. The two rings 
were probably designed to receive a string, by which it was to 
be carried or supported. Fig. I. and II. are of a different con- 
struction; they consist of two pieces, viz., a curve pipe and a 
small straight tube, fitted exactly to enter into the small end of 
it. These were not sounded as the former, but from the end, in 
the manner of a common trumpet. The mouthpiece to both 
seems wanting. 

“ * More of this sort were found some years ago, near Carrick- 
fergus, in the north of Ireland, two of which were brought to 
England, and are possibly the same which are now deposited in 
the British Museum’ 

Walker adds the following observations, which show what any 
man with ordinary discernment might see, that he did not be- 
lieve these two curved and two straight tubes were ever in- 
tended to form but one instrument : 

“ Colonel Vallancey consulted Dr. Burney respecting these 
trumpets ; the doctor and he concurred in opinion that fig. I. II, 
might have been a kind of musical trumpet. But the drawing 
does not show the instrument complete; there was certainly 
a similar another joint. One Mr. Rawle, a gentleman of London, pos- 

foSSld sesses a trumpet very much resembling the one in question, but 
England; joints and a perfect mouthpiece. This trumpet was 

found in England”. 

author So far Mr. Walker, and I have only to repeat that I agree 

^ker'^that "with him fully in the opinion, indeed I may say certainty, that 
there must have been another joint to each of these trumpets, 
another and that that joint, whether long or short, if not itself the 
triTmiets^;® mouthpiecc, must have contained the mouthpiece, 
discrepancy I need not point attention to the discrepancy between the uni- 
form figures of these two curved tubes, given by Smith, and 
thl^vetr*^ the engravings of them, which must be more accurate, published 
Mon.; in the Vetusta Monumcnta, in which there is a marked differ- 
ence to be seen between the suddenness of the curve in one 
from that of the other. A similar difference of curve will be 
seen in these two trumpets, figured as one by Mr. Ousley in the 
(8M) Vestusta Monumenta, vol. ii., 1789, plate xx. 
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Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. Smith’s opinion, xxxv. 
that these were Danish trumpets, because they were found in a Smith’s 
Danish entrenchment, is as fallacious as his drawings evidently thii^were 
are. The Danes had no such trumpets at any time in 3iis country, erf55S)u8- 
and the absurdity of their ever having an entrenchment in the 
bog in which these instruments were foimd does not require one 
word of refutation. 

I should not perhaps have dwelt so long on, I might say, the Smith’s 
self-evident proof that the one OToup of these tubes, and consist- 
ing of three pieces, found in the coimty of Limerick, and the 
other, consisting of four pieces, found in the county of Cork, did 
not each form one but two instruments, if the contrary had not reproduced 
been put on record by such men as Smith and Ousley in their Ma^Admn; 
day, and reiterated, as regards the Cork tubes, in our own time. 

For, in the April number for 1860, of the Ulster Journal of 
Archaeology, edited by Mr. Robert Mac Adam of Belfast, and 
in a clever article written on Irish trumpets by that gentleman 
himself, we find Smith’s engravings of tne Cork trumpets, and 
his idea of their having formed but one instrument, reprinted, 
without any attempt on the part of the writer to show the utter 
absurdity of such an idea. 

Dr. [now Sir William R.] Wilde, however, in his Catalogue sir w. 
of the Antiquities of the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, idea 
page 624, takes a different, and to us in Ireland, a very novel 
view of the straight piece of tube found with these instruments, straight 
After shortly referring to Smith, Ousley, and Walker’s account ^ 
of them, Sir William Wilde says: 

“ One pf these resembles No. 12 in our museum (see figs. 

526 and 529), with a lateral aperture or mouth-hole; the other 
two were simple curved horns, like fig. 524 ; but with these were 
found pieces of straight tubing, like that represented by Ousley, 
and which were then believed to have formed parts of these 
trumpets. It does not, however, follow that they were portions 
of, or in any way attached to the horns with which they were 
discovered ; and if (as we believe) they were portions of a com- 
mander’s staff, as stated at page 492 (see fig. 360), it was not an 
unlikely place for such articles to be found, where the commander 
of a battalion had also his speaking-trumpet, as well as his trumpe- 
ters beside him, when he fell in battle. That a curved trumpet, 
attached to each end of a straight tube four feet long, could not 
be of any use known or conjectured in the present day, is mani- 
fest The subject, however, requires further illustration !” And 
so indeed the subject did require further illustration, and Sir 
William Wilde would have materially aided, if not altogether 
supplied that illustration, had he, as he ought to have done. 
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XXXV. ^iven the engravings of these trumpets from Smith and the 
Vetusta Monumenta, neither of which he has done ; for then he 
would have given to his readers the opportunity of using their own 
eyes, a very important aid in such an inquiry. It has, to some 
extent, been the custom with some Irish antiquaries to how with 
great deference to the opinion of foreign writers, perhaps more 
from a desire to show their acquaintance with works in other 
languages, than from any real convictions of the soundness of 
such opinions. I should be sorry to assert that Sir William 
Wilde’s opinion of the straight tube in question was a mere imi- 
tation ; but why otherwise he should adopt it is to me a difficulty. 
His reason, however, will be found in the following extract and 
engravings from his catalogue, pages 490, 491, 49-, where he 
is describing certain faulchion-shaped weapons, of which there 
ws idea that are a good many in the museum: — “Heretofore these articles 
have been denominated ‘war-scythes’, and vague notions have 
de?8Sto¥"’ existed as to the way in which they were used, as already stated 
borrowed ’ at page 450. Their precise use may now, however, be learned 
Wagner; from the following: In Holstein, Mecklenburg, and Saxony, 
bronze implements, with blades similar to some of* those now 
under consideration, have been discovered, and to these the 
German antiquaries have given the name of Commandostab, a 
sort of military baton. Three of these have been figured in 
Wagner’s Handbuch der AlterthUmer, from fig. 1281 of which 
is copied the accompanying illustration, in which the blade cor- 
responds, in many respects, with several of those in the Aca- 
demy, and of which fig. 358 is the type. In the same work we 
find the curved variety, with a blade precisely similar to figs. 
329 and 330, also represented- In the hill of Osterburg in 
Saxony, where the article here figured was discovered, there 
were found along with it one thousand urns, several stone war- 
axes (celts), and twelve oval metal disks, supposed by Wagner 
to have been attached occasionally to the commander’s staff in 
signalizing. [ ! ] The handles were hollow tubes, strengthened 
by wooden staves, which projected below a considerable dis- 
tance, and thus also added to their length. 

“ Among the bronze articles heretofore unexplained in our 
collection is a hollow tube, 24^ inches long and in diame- 
ter, No. 296 in rail case O, with a moveable ring in the 
middle, and furnished with four circles of spikes (four in each 
row), two near the centre, and one at each end, where the 
collars and rivet holes show that it had been attached to other 
portions. Hitherto, this article has been regarded as a portion 
of a trumpet, and would appear to be [it really is] that figured 
as such in vol. ii. of the Transactions of the Academy, and de- 
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scribed by Ralph Ousley, Esq., one of our earliest collectors of xxxv, 
antiquities.; it was found in the county of Limerick in 1787. 

The trumpets found along with it are still in the Academy, and 
are described under the head of musical instruments. During 
the past year another and very beautiful form of bronze battle- 
axe blfiCde has been procured from the bog of Rock Forest, near 
Roscrea, in the county of Tipperary ; it is 7J inches long and 
measured along the base, where it has two perfect rivet-holes 
and two notches, as shown in the accompanying illustration, the 
lower portion of which represents the tube alluded to, the dot- 
ted line above marking its probable termination at top. It is 
possible, however, that the socket for holding the blade may 
nave projected beyond the line of the shaft”. 

The illustration which Sir William Wilde prints of theappli- sirw. 
cation of the Rock Forest war-scythe to the tube found with the luSftration 
Ousley trumpets, must appear rather unsatisfactory ; for, if the “he straigh? 
too cumbersome tube were, as he says, “strengthened by wooden part of a 
staves, which projected below to a considei*able distance, and colSSan^"* 
this also added to the length”, then, indeed, not only would the JnsatfsfoJ- 
collars or rings upon the tube be hidden by the overlapping laths, ? ' 
but the handle would then be too clumsy and too meaningless, 
cither as a lever for so light a military weapon, or a graceful 
“ commander’s staff”. It may be worth while to state that, in old 
Irish wars and battles, as far as they have come down to us, the 
“ commanders” were always armed and equipped like the ordi- 
nary warrior, but in a more superb degree, trusting more to the 
example of their swords or spears, and the power of their arms, 
to raise and direct the courage of their followers, than the simple 
wave of so out-of-the-way a “ comTnandostah" as that figured by 
either Wagner or Wilde. 

Sir William Wilde, in submission to the Wagner doctrine, has, ins separa- 
in his arrangement of the Academy’s museum, taken the straight 
tube in question away from the trumpets joined to which it was 
found, and placed it in company and connection with the war- parts in the 
scythes, swords, and spear-heads in the department assigned to u.i.a.%”* 
them. This appears to me to be a grave mistake, and one which 
must be corrected, if not by Sir William Wilde himself, then, by 
the authority of the Academy, by restoring it to the place in 
its kindred group which it has filled for more than fifty years. 

I do not wish to enter here on any criticism of Sir Wm Wilde’s 
catalogue, however I may dissent from many of his antiquarian 
dogmas. As a descriptive catalogue, it has its value ; but the 
antiquarian speculations in which the writer indulges rather too 
freely, might, in my opinion, have been reserved for a more 
mature stage in the author’s antiquarian studies. 
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Stuie and 
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museum of 
the K.LA. 
and T.C.D. 


Of these trumpets it only remains for me to say, that of the 
Sturgana^ or Lituus, there are in the museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy the curved parts of four, differing more or less in size, 
and a straight piece which fits one of them. Of the Stuie or Stocs 
blown into from the side, there are four perfect ones and a broken 
one, of different sizes ; and in the museum of Trinity College, 
Dublin, there are two very neat, small specimens oi the same 
instrument. Of the Corn, or great horn, we have, as already 
stated, two fine specimens, consisting each of a curve and middle 
piece, and the middle piece of a third. Many more of these 
trumpets are known to exist, but I shall speak only of those I 
have myself seen, and those engraved in the Vetusta Monu- 
menta. 



LECTURE XXXVI. 


[DalIvcMd July 23nl, IMS.] 

(IX.) Of Music and Musical. iNSfRUMKNTS (continued). The word Teillin^ 
the name of a harp in Welsh, is not applied in Gsedhelic to a musical in- 
strument ; meaning of Telyn according to Owen’s Welsh Dictionary; Telyn 
originally perhaps a derisive name; Caradoc'a account of the introduction of 
harp music from Ireland into Wales; author unable to find what Welsh 
word Caradoc used for harp; the Telyn and Cruth were the Cruit and Tm~ 
pan of Ireland; Owen’s definition of a Welsh Cruit. The Irish Cruit was 
a lyre, and not a cithara. The Welsh Crud or Crowd could not represent 
the Irish Cruit. The Welsh word Telyn apparently the same as the Irish 
Teillin, applied to the humming bee and humble bee ; Teillin occurs in the 
Dinnseanchas ; also in a pcem about Marbhan and Guaire ; and in one by 
O’Donnelly written about 1680. The word Teillin applied to the humming 
of bees ; it has become obsolete in Ireland, but not in Scotland ; occurs in 
the Highland Society’s dictionary as Seillean. Telyn could not be a modi- 
fication of the Greek chelys. Some think the fiddle represents the ancient 
Cruit', the poem on the fair of Carman proves this to be erroneous. Of the 
Timpan : Cormac'a derivation of this word gives us the materials of which 
the instrument was made ; the Timpan mentioned in an ancient paraphrase 
of the Book of Exodus ; also in the Tale of the Battle of Magh Lena ; and 
in that of the Exile of the Sons of Duil Dermait ; another reference in the 
Dialogue of the Ancient Men ; the passage in the latter the only one which 
explains Lethrind; in this passage Lethrind signified the treble part ; another 
description of the Txmpan given in the Siege of Dromdamhghaire, The 
Timpan was a stringed instrument played with a bow ; this is fully confirmed 
by a passage from a vellum MS. ; which also shows that the harper and 
timpanist were not necessarily distinct professions ; this MS. was compiled 
by Edmund O'Deorain near St. Henan’s lake ; the passage was copied into 
it or first written in 1509 ; the same person may have played the harp and 
Timpan, but they were two distinct professions. The Timpan came down 
to the seventeenth century. Important passage from Brehon Law respect- 
ing the Timpanist ; it would appear from this that, in addition to the bow, 
the deeper strings were struck with the nail. Harpers and Timpanists are 
separately mentioned in the Tochmarc Eimere, The harper alone always 
considered of the rank of the Bo Aire; the timpanist, only when chief Tim- 
panist of a king. Relative power of harp and Timpan illustrated by a 
legend from the Book of Lismore. Professional names of musical perform- 
ers: the Buinnire; the Cnaimh-Fhear ; the Cornair; the Cruitire; the 
jCuislennach ; the Feddnach; the Fer Cengaxl; the Graice; the Fipaire; 

*the Stocavre; the Sturganaxdhe ; the Timpanach, 

The next musical instrument (if I may so use the term), and The word 
the nineteenth on my list, is the Teillinn. But, although I JJImeVa* 
have, for an object which shall immediately be seen, taken this 
word, Teillinn^ into my list of names of musical instruments, I not appifod 
have never met it so applied in the Irish language. The word Jmnialf 
Teillinn, however, is the name for a harp in the Welsh Ian- 
guage ; whilst the name for a fiddle, in the same language, is 
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Cruit^ or Cruth^ as the Welsh write it ; and I have heard re- 
spectable Irish antiquaries give it as their opinion that TeUlinn 
was really the ancient Gaedhelic or Celtic name for the harp, 
as well as Cruit for the fiddle ; and this on the mere assump- 
tion that the Welsh form must he correct, because they choose to 
regard it as a more primitive dialect of the ancient Celtic than 
the Gaedhelic. I do not mean to controvert these opinions by 
argument here; but I shall bring forward the few instances 
(very few, I am sorry to say) in which I have met the word 
TeUlinn in my Gaedhelic readings, not, indeed (as already 
stated), as the name of an instrument of music, but so closely 
connected with music, as to throw some doubt on the correct- 
ness of the opinions just alluded to, as well as upon the antiquity 
and correct application of the name TeUlinn to the Cruit y or 
j harp, in the Welsh language. 

meaning of In William Owen’s Welsh Dictionary, printed in London in 

accoi^ingto 1803, we find the word Telyn thus explained: — “ Telyn : what 
stretched ; what is compact or straight ; what is in even row ; 

Dictionary, a harp ; also the ribs and whole side of a carcass, when divided 
into two”. This, I think, is a very poor explanation of the word 
upon which to assume that it is to be taken to mean a harp. 
If Telyn signifies nothing more than “ what is stretched, what 
is compact or straight, (or) what is even in a row”, I don’t see 
why the term should have been applied to the harp, any more 
than to the web in a weaver’s loom, the lines on a ropemaker’s 
spindles, the shrouds of a ship, or anything else in which any 
number of threads or lines are stretched straight, compact, and 
even. The name, so far, would be a merely arbitrary and con- 
ventional one, without the smallest reference to shape or form. 
It would appear, indeed, from the application of the word to 
the ribs and whole side of a carcass, that the Welsh might have 
had a tradition of our legend of the harp having been first taken 
from the playing of the wind upon the skeleton of a whale on 
the shore of the strand of Camas. If so, then, wherever this 
legend came from, it would have been common to the Gaedhelic 
and Bntons, at some remote period ; though, whilst the former 
retain it in its integrity, the latter remembered but a misty frag- 
ment of it, implying, in their sense, no relation whatever to the 
harp, to its actual form or characteristics. There was, how- 
ever, a time, I am confident, when the name Telyn did apply 
properly to, and was well understood to describe, the then 
Welsh harp ; or, rather the comparatively powerless instrument 
which stood the Welsh in place of that Irish harp, which, in 
after time, was introduced into their country. Indeed there is 
some reason to think that it was directly from Ireland that the 
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Welsh got the word “ TelytiL\ as a derisive name for a power- xxxyi. 
less buzzing instrument of music, perhaps of the guitar kind ; Teiyn 
and that with the decay of their language, they in some way, JerhljS 
now inexplicable, retained the derisive name Teiyn to denote 
the superior instrument, and transferred the real ancient Irish 
name of that instrument, the Cruit, to another altogether dif- 
ferent and inferior. 

The old native historian of Wales, so well known as Caradoc Caradoc’* 
of Lhancarvan, who died about the year 1156, when speaking SfS”*' 
of Gruffyth ap Conan^ prince of North Wales, who died in 
the year 1136, writes as follows: — i?Sand'°™ 

“ There were several good and wholesome Laws and Statutes into Wales; 
enacted in his time ; and, among the rest, he reformed the great 
disorders of the Welsh minstrels, which were then grown to 
great abuse. Of these [minstrels] there were three sorts in • 
Wales; the first were called Beirdh [or Bards], who composed 
several songs and odes of various measures, wherein the poet’s 
skill was not only required, but also natural endowment or a 
vein, which the Latins term Furos Poeticus. These, likewise, 
kept the records of all gentlemen’s arms and pedigrees, and 
were principally esteemed among all the degrees of the Welsh 
poets. The next were such as plaid upon musical instruments, 
chiefly the harp and crowd, which music Gruffyth ap Conan 
first brought over into Wales; who, having been born in Ire- 
land, and descended by his mother’s side of Irish parents, 
brought with him from thence several skilful musicians, who 
invented all the instruments as were plaid upon in Wales. The 
last sort [or class] were called AtJichanaidh^ whose business it 
was to sing to the instruments plaid upon by another”.^^®®’ 

These are remarkable words from a native W elsh writer, who 
wrote in his native language, and flourished at the very time in 
which, as he informs us, the prince Gruffyth ap Conan intro- 
duced the Irish music, Irish musical instruments, and Irish in-^ 
strument-makers, for the first time into his native country. 

Caradoc wrote in the Welsh language. I quote from an Eng- author 
lish translation, good enough for general purposes, but unfor- 
tunately not so for my present one, to ascertain the precise 
names by which Caradoc speaks of the harp and Cruth. After 
various applications to native Welsh scholars, I have failed to ****** 
obtain any satisfactory information on this subject, and there- 
fore feel myself compelled to believe that Humphry Lloyd, the 
first translator of Caradoc (about the year 1540?), has taken 
these terms as he found them in his original. Supposing that 

Qaradoc oj LhancarvatCi The Hist. of^ Wales^ p. 168. W. W>nne’f 
edition. Lond. 1697. 
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the Ttlyn 
and Cruth 
were the 
Cruit and 
Ttmpan of 
Ireland ; 


Owen’s 
definition of 
a Welsh 
Cruit. 


The Irish 
Cruit 
was a lyre, 
and not a 
Clthera. 


Oaradoc, in his Hstory, used the terms Telyn and Cruth to de- 
note the chief instruments of music which Gruffyth ap Conan 
had a short time before introduced into Wales from Ireland, it 
will appear very strange that such a writer should designate 
these new instruments by names known in his own country 
only, and not by the names which they bore in the country 
whence they had been taken. It is quite clear, however, that 
the instruments mentioned here as the Telyn and Cruth were 
the Cruit and Timpan of Ireland ; and I am only at a loss to 
understand how it has happened that the names have been con- 
founded in Wales, so far as to give to our Cruit or harp the 
name of Telyn^ and to our Timpan the name of Cruit^ which 
was the ancient proper name for our harp. 

I have already quoted from Owen’s Welsh and English Dic- 
tionary, his definition of a Telyn. I shall now quote from the 
same author his definition of a Welsh Cruit: “ CrutK\ says 
Owen, is “ any body swelling out or bulging ; a paunch ; a kind 
of box scooped out of a piece of wood, and rounded, except on 
the side where tire excavation is made, which is flat and covered 
with a board ending in a tail, to hang it up by, when it appears 
much like a bottle, having a hole in the upper part of the rotun- 
dity through which it is filled. It is used mostly to hold salt ; 
and hence a salt box of any form is called Crowth Halen; [that 
is a salt cruit] ; also a musical instrument with six strings, the two 
lowest of which are touched by the thumb, whilst the others 
are touched with a bow. It is much on the same principle with 
the violin, of which it is the prototype ; and the term [Cruili] is 
now indiscriminately used for both”. 

So far, Mr Owen ; and, without entering into any criticism 
on the application of the terra Cruit to anything swelled out or 
to any kind of box, we can clearly understand that his Cruth is, 
in fact, the ancient Testudo, the body of which was formed like 
the shell of a tortoise, an object which would very well answer 
his description of the meaning of the word. 

In a former lecture I showed that the harp which king Da- 
vid played, was called a Cruit in an Irish tract, as old, at least, 
as the year 800 ; — that it had ten strings, to represent the ten 
commandments ; and that it was played with the ten fingers. 
It is surely clear that this Cruit must have been a lyre ; that is, 
an instrument which, from the time of Pindar, was distinguished 
from the Cithcra, by having the strings free at both sides, whilst 
the Cithera is described to nave had tlie strings drawn partly 
across the sounding board, and consequently over a bridge; 
thus leaving them free, but at one side only. Our harp, then, 
represents the true ancient lyre ; and, from the time of the battle 
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of Magh Tuireadh, down to, I believe, the seventeenth century, xxxvr. 
I am certain it bore no other name than Cruit^ excepting in those 

f laces where it seems to be alluded to under the name Timpan. 

am equally certain that wc have never borrowed the instru- 
ment, nor its name, from our neighbours and ancient Celtic 
cousins — the Britons ; but that, if anything, they have borrowed 
it from us. 

The Welsh Cnith, or Crowd, then, as described by Owen, 
with its six strings, and played with a bow, could not represent or Crowd 
the ancient lyre, our Crwitj and the only ancient instrument represent 
which it really does represent in form appears to be the Testudo, 
or Chelys, so called from its likeness to a tortoise shell. If, 
however, the term Telyn, which the Welsh apply to their pre- 
sent harp, be an ancient form, and not a modification (as it is 
suggested by some Welsh authorities that it may be) of the 
word Chelys, a tortoise shell, and if it be intended to be a name 
descriptive of the power and quality of the instrument, then we 
have in the Gaedhelic language a word identical with it in 
sound and orthography, and indicative of a peculiar kind of appaientiy 
music, if not derisive^ of a musical instrument. The word that tjjg ** 
I allude to is written TeiUin, whilst the Welsh word pronounced 
in the same way, is written Telyn, which is apparently only a 

K ’ letic from our word. Of the . occurrence of this ancient bee and * 
word in composition, I have never met with more than 
three instances, in each of which it is used in reference to the 
buzzing or humming of bees, if not to that of the humble or 
larger wild buzzing bee in particular. 

The first of these references to the word Teillinn is found in 
the ancient topographical tract called the Dinnseanchas, so the oinn- 
often quoted in the course of these lectures, and in that article 
of it which gives the legendary origin of the hill of Bri Leith, 
in the present county of Longford. The story is shortly this 
Liath (or the gray man), the son of Celtchair of Cualand\ui 
the county of Wicklow], was the comeliest son of achief amon^ 
the Sidhe [or fairy nobles] of Erinn ; and he fell in love with 
Bri, called Bri of the freckled face, daughter of Midir, called 
Midir of the valiant deeds, son of Jndiu, son of Echtach- ^ Bri 
went with her attendant maidens to the Mound of the maidens, 

(ferta na ninglien) by the side of Tara, [to meet her lover, and] 

Liath came with his attendant youths to the Hill of Pursuit, 


(Tulach na Hiarmaitrigli) [to meet her and carry her off in 
elopement]. They failed, lioweycr, to approach each other 
nearer than this, by reason of the warders of the court of Midir 
[the lady’s father], whose showers of darts were as thick as 
Teillinn Bees upon a summer’s day. And they wounded Coeh^ 

* < 9 % » 
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lauy the servant of Liath^ so that he died. The maiden returned 
to Bri Leith [her father’s mansion,] where she died of a broken 
heart. And ^iath said : — “ Although I have not obtained the 
maiden, it is my name she shall bear”. That is Bri Leith, that 
is Bri, who was owned by Liath ; and hence the name of the 
hill at which she died ; and which had previously been- called 
Sidh Midir, or Midir'^ fairy mansion.^^°“^ 

The value of this passage for our present purpose lies in the 
statement, that the showers of offensive missiles huiled by the 
battlement warders of Midir'^ court were as thick as Teillinn, 
or humming wild bees, upon a fine summer’s day. 
also In a The noxt and second reference to the Teillinn is found in an 
ancient, and I believe well-authenticated poem, which is as- 
vaAGuaire; cribcd to a royal recluse of Connacht, who flourished about 
the year 640, and whose historic name was Marhhan, or the 
dead. This Marbhan was brother to Guaire the hospitable, 
king of Connacht, who died in the year 6fi2. In the prime of 
life he abandoned his brother’s court, and his share of his 
father’s inheritance, and retired to the deep shades of a valley 
at a considerable distance, called Glenn an Scail, there, in se- 
clusion and solitude, to devote his life to the service of God 
and the contemplation of heavenly things. After some time 
his brother, king Guaire, paid a visit to the recluse, and endea- 
voured to induce him to leave his solitude and return once more 
to the abode of man and the comforts of his own hospitable 
court. On this occasion the king addressed his brother in verse, 
and the brother answered in the same way. Of king Guaire' Q 
poem I liave found but two stanzas — the first and the last; but 
of Marhhan^ answer I have got thirty-one stanzas, which, I be- 
lieve, formed the entire of it. Thus speaks king Guaire : — 

“ O Marhhan ! tliou recluse. 

Why slecpest thou not upon a bed ? 

Thou sleepest oftener abroad. 

With uneasy head in the middle of a fir-tree” 

(«oo) [original: — "biM teicli, cahaip i\AbiMi'et) too Co6l,Ar>,5il.tA Leit, co 
po liAininni5e’6 .niii. liAcIi wac nA-pA-o. Inifoi in mgen co b|\i 
CoLccliAip Cnti aI/Ati'o, i^e wac pVAtro copA bp^'e'o a c^M'oe irwee. Ocup ac- 
cAiwe boi bi fix)CAi|\ib epetin. bepc biAc : ceti coixoAfAUi mceti, ipe 
cA^AfCAp fitje b|\i wbpuAd wo Aitiwp bieppii]^pi, .1 b|\i b6id:, . 1 . 
wb|MC itigen mi-oin wop gboti'DAig bpii, I.A biAc. — H. 3 3 . lolio 70 . b. 
W1C In-oui ecbcAig. t)o choA-o ■ono T.C.D. ; Book of Lecan, f. 261. a. a.] 
bpi ocup A bingenpAm co pepcA riA [original : — 

ningen i cAeb CewpAd. btno biA* .1. ITlApbAii 
bin A WAcpAit) CO wboi 1 cAubAC nA A niApuAin I A -oicbpiubAi^, 
biApwAicpig. Conpeiwoipec cowpAc cit> nA coebA pop cobcAig? 
nibAt) nepAW ppiA cAibbeopAib p’Oe pA wenci ‘ooi'o peip Awoig, 
mi'oip ; Ap bA bip bet ceibbeoin ibbo cent) ■pojiOig pop bAp oebegAig ] 

amnbe iwppeAgpA a n-oiubpAica co 
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To this friendly interrogation, the recluse answers, in thirty- xxxvi. 
one stanzas, beginning: — 

“ I shall not sleep upon a bed, 

Even thougn offered safety there ; 

There are numbers abroad 
. Who would rise up to censure me 
Marhhan then goes on to say that of the friends of their 
youth and schoolfellows, a few only now remain ; and he de- 
scribes how, when he was abandoning the world, he distributed 
his little personal property among them. He then, in glowing 
terms, describes his little hermitage in the wood, and the na- 
tural beauties of water, shrub, tree, beast, and insect, that sur- 
round him and yield him food and consolation of body and 
mind. Among his musicians he enumerates the redbreast, the 
cuckoo, and the Ciarann^ or beautiful large mottled wild bee, 
of which he says ; — 

“ Dusky 'J elinns, round-bodied buzzers, 

A gentle chorus ; 

The cackle of the wild-geese 
The hoarse note of the mcrle- 
The next and third reference to the term Teillinn that I have and in ono 
met with is much later. It is found in a poem written by5rfiy^®“‘ 
Eugene O' Donnghaile^ or O Donnelly^ who flourished so late 
as about the year 1680. This poem, as stated in a former lec- 
ture,f^®*^ was written in praise of and bidding welcome to a 
harper whose Christian name was JFeidhlimy. The poet’s praises 
were bestowed negatively, by showing the imperfections which 
the subject of his praise has not; and after having disposed of 
the performance, he then turns to the instrument, with which 
he deals in the same way, as will be seen from the following, 
which is the ninth stanza : — 

“ It is not you that has the perverse harp, 

Which makes the clattering noise upon the strings ; 

It is not it that has a confused tone 

Like a Teillinn buzzing in the summer heat”.^*®®^ 

Now, from these three instances of the word Teillinn we 
ban plainly see that it is applied to the humming of bees, and, 


at approach of November, 
hen”.('®3> 


(*®2) [original : — 

Hi con cocttnni colcAig, 

5 © bec1iet>]\ com impbAiui'o ; 

ACAIt) focAi-bi Amoi§ 

AcnAig Vioc imimivA-ou-o.] 

( 403 ) [original: — 

Cebbtiti ciA|\Aitiii, ce|\cAiii c|vtiin-oe, 
c|\onAn pemb ; 

cA-doin |\e fAmAin, 
penm 5A1|^^ ceip.] 


i*®‘) [See Lect. xxxy., anie, vol. ii., 
p. 329.1 

(405) [original : — 

Tii T»a 5 A*o aca An cbAi^pefi epopoA, 
■oo §ni*6 An bpopgnp ajx ceA-OAib ; 
ni binnee aca An gut bo’dAp 
wAp ceibbeAnn AbAbAint a neib- 
loU.] 
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as in the last instance, to the humming bee itself, buzzing in 
the summer heat. It is strange that this word, which was 
applied to known so late as 1680, has not found its way into any of our 
mniST’ more ancient glossaries, or any of the several Irish lexicons of 
bees; t]ie last hundred and fifty years; neither is it, as far as I know, 
b. ooine remembered in the spoken language in any part of the country, 
obsolete in Not SO, howcvcr, in the Highlands of Scotland. Here the 
word is still preserved in its original signification, andjalmost 
s^iandr^ in its original orthography, the only modification being the 
substitution of the letter “ S” for the initial letter T, and 
such details as must have arisen in consequence of the word 
having been taken from the spoken pronunciation, and not 
from any ancient written source. Shaw, the father of Scot- 
tish lexicographers, and who printed his work in 1780, gives 
the word as “ Seillohi^ a bee, humble bee”. But this is the 
genitive form of the word, and, with the exception of the 
initial letter aS, agrees exactly with the form in the Uinnsean- 
chas of Bri Leith ^ where the words are written Beich TeiUeoin, 
or humming bees. The Highland Society’s Dictionary gives 
Society’s SeHUan dubh^ or black Seilleariy as the equivalent for the bum- 
k^p.or humble bee; and this also, with the exception of the 
initial letter, agrees with the dusky Teillinns of Marbhan the 
hermit’s poem. 

What, after all, if the Welsh term Tehjn were at one time, 
then, but a name of contempt for a powerless harp or some 
rotbea’*'*^ Other musical instrument? As for its being a transition form 
TthS'creek classic word Chclys, a tortoise shell, 1 have the authority 

Cheiys. of my learned friend [the late] Dr. Siegfried, to say that the 
transition of ch to t is unheard of between the Welsh and Greek 
or Latin languages. 

I shall not dwell farther on the words Telyn and Cruth, as 
applied by the Welsh to their musical instruments ; but, as some 
friends of mine are inclined to think that it is the fiddle that 
represents^ Tcally rcprcscnts the ancient Cruit both of Ireland and Wales, 
I may direct attention only to the extracts from the old poem 
on the fair of Carman^ in which CtuHsj Timpans, and Fiddles, 
are enumerated: 

“ These are its peculiar privileges: 

Trumpets, Cruits, open-mouthed horns, 

CuiseachSf timpanists without tiring. 

Poets and poetasters. 


the poem on 
the fair of 
Carman 
proves this 
to bo 

erroneous. 


) 


“ Pipes, fiddles, shackle men, 
Bonemen and tube-players. 
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A host of quill-men and of ornamental style-men, xxxn. 

Of roarers and of loud bellowers”/*®®^ 

The twentieth and last instrument of music on my list is the Of the 
Timpan, of which, although I have said much already, I have 
yet to say a little more here, so far as to quote some of the in- 
stances in which I have met it in the old books. The first re- 
ference to the Timpan that I shall produce is an attempt at the 
derivation, or rather analysis, of the name, taken from Cormac'^ cormac'» 
Grlossa^, compiled about the year 900 : — “ Timpan^ i. e. from twi 
tirrij soft, i. e. the sally tree, and bdn^ i. e. bronze ; of which 
(two) materials it is made, or, as it were, Simpan, from sym- 
phonia, sweetness’V*“^^ 

With the speculations involved in this etymology we have 
little to do at present ; but, the statement of the instrument being which it was 
of sally-wood, and bronze or brass (as it may be supposed, the 
frame of wood, and the strings of brass), is of some value, as 
coming from an authority so old as Commie^ 

The next place in which I meet the word Timpan is in the 
free translation of the Book Exodus in the Great Book of Dun In an ancient 
Doiqhre^ where we are told, that after the Israelites had come SfSoduJ* 
up from the Red Sea, they assembled, “ the men at the one side 
of Moses and Aaron, and the assembly of the women around 
Mirian ; that is, Mirian the daughter of Amram and sister of 
Moses, and she playing a Timpan!': “ So Mary the pro- 
phetess, the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand, and 
all the women went forth after her with timbrels and with 
dances”.^^"®^ Now this passage agrees with Exodus^ chap. 

XV., verse 20, where the instrument which Mirian played is 
called a timbrel, which at the present day would mean a tam- 
bourine or some such instrument, though it is certain that 
such was not the instrument which the Irish translator had 
in view. 

The word Timpan next occurs in the ancient historic tale of also m the 
tlie Battle of Magh Lena (page 50), where Eoghan Mdr^ king ^ttie 

(<o«i [The greater part of this poem, [original: — Uimp^n, .i. cim, .i. 

according to the two versions of it bocc, .i. fAih, ACAf bAn, .i. uitia bif- 
•found in the Books of Bally mote and innci, vel quasi Simpan a symphouio, 

Leinster, has been already given in i.e. from the melodiousness.] 

Lect. ii., vol. i., p. 41 stq. The two [original; — TI a pp •oon ■oApA 

stanzas given here are from the ver- tech -oo moyre ocuf itnm Apon, 
sion in the Book of Leinster, and differ ocup oipecbc nAtnbAn immlTliiipe; 
somewhat from those given in Lect. ii. .i. niuipe ingen AmpAim puip t)© 

This poem is of such very great impor- tTloype ip-oe, ocup p oc pennAinmi 
tance in connection with the manners UimpAin, ocup occaucaiu diuib Ap 
and customs of the ancient Irish, that Aen rpi cAcb ic tnobA’o idac ■oe.— 
the Editor thinks it desirable to pub- Leabnar BreacCf tol» 49. b. b. line 
lish the whole of the original text, with 41 .] 
a complete translation, in Appen. 111.] 
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^xxxvi. of Munster in the second centurvj on his return from Spain to 
the Island of Cregraidhe in Berehaven, is received by the lady 
EadaUf whom he addresses in the following words : 

“ That is well, O high-minded Eadan / 

Who ownest the battle- victorious bark ; 

O glory of women, dost thou still survive 
In this island, where we were once before ?” 

To this address Eadan answers: 

“ Yes ; the splendid chess-board still is here, 

On which we played on the noble couch ; 

The pleasant sunny chamber also remains, 

Where the sweet-stringed Timpan was heard” 

This stanza puts the character of the timpan beyond all ques- 
tion. 

and in that So again, in another ancient tale, that of the Loingea Mac 
of the sona* Duil Dermaid^ or the exile of the sons of Duil Eermavd^ which> 
//erSdj referred to the period of the Incarnation, in which we are 
given an account of how the great Ulster champion Cuchulaind 
had been placed under the obligation to discover the retreat of 
those exiles. In this tale Cuchulaind sets out upon the sea, and 
sails to what appears to be the Western Islands of Scotland, and 
after describing his arrival at the first island, the tale says that 
“ CuchidaindloixdiQdi upon the island, and came to a house with 
pillars of FindruinCy or white bronze, in which he saw three 
times fifty couches, with a chessboard {Fidchell)^ a draught- 
board {Brandub)^ and a Timpan hung up over each of them 
But here the particular nature of the Timpan is not described, 
another Another curious reference to a splendid Timpan is found in 
in the old romantic tract so often referred to in these lectures, the 

S!?AMie?t ‘^goTlmnh na Seanorach, or Dialogue of the Ancient Men. 

According to this piece, once that Cailte (one of the person- 
ages called ancient men) was sojourning with the king of Muns- 
ter near Cashel in Tipperary, among many questions which the 
king asked the old man was, the reason why a certain ancient 
earthen fort which stood in their neighbourhood was called Lia 
an Bhanntrachta^ or the Mansion of the Ladies. Cailte an- 
swered that this old mansion had been selected by his former; 
friend and commander. Find Mac Cumhaill, as a place for the 
manufacture and embroidery of cloth for the special use of him- 
self and his Fianna or warriors, and that the women there had 
a source of pleasure and delight beyond any other known com- 
(«09) j-ggg Battle of Magh Leana^ a cecVi coha OAicnib 
published by the Celtic Society, 1856, Atix), cof accai coecAic inroAe 
p* 60.] ipn C 15 , p-ochebt, ocuf bpAirotib, 

(410; [original: — ^AbAi}' CudulAuin ocuf UimpAn huAf ca6 inroAi — H. 2. 
ipn iniip, AgAf ipn ■own, connAccAi 16. col. 762, mid ] 
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pany of ladies, namely, a Timpan^ which was played bv the «3 cxyi. 
three daughters of the king of Ui Ceinaelaigh (a district in the 
present county of Wexford), whose names, were Finnchas (or 
the Crisp-Fair-Haired), and Fionnbruinne (or the Fair-Breasted) 
and Finn-Inghean (or the Fair-Daughter). “ And this”, con- 
tinues f!ailte, “ was the description of that Timpan. It had its 
Lethrind (or treble-strings) of silver, and its pins (or keys) of 
gold, and its (bass) strings of Findruine (or white bronze); 
and wounded champions and warriors, however sore their sufFer- 
ings, [and women in labour] would sleep under the influence of 
the plaintive fairy music which those princesses used to play for 
the maidens. And this”, continues Cailte^ “ was the reason 
this old fort had been called Lis-an-BliannlraclUa (or the Man- 
sion of the Ladies) 

This is a curious passage, as being the only practical allusion 
I have ever met to the word Lethrind^ which strictly signifies 
one half the musical strings ; a term which clearly enough points the only one 
to harmony, or the use of two different sets of strings one played expSns 
with another. You will remember that this word Lethrmd is 
one of the guessed explanations quoted in a former lecture as to 
the signification of the word Ceis. It is curious, too, that in 
Walshc’s Latin-Irish Dictionary, compiled about 1690 (?) the 
author, at the word musical, puts the word Rind for melodia. 

Now, Lethrind would mean half this melodia ; that is, I suppose, 

the treble of the bass played. In the instance of the Timpan, pignCMfe 

described by Cailte, it must have signified the treble part. treble part; 

Another short but curious description of a Timpan, is found another 
in the ancient tale of the Forhais, or siege of Dromdamhghaire, Sr 
now Cnoc Luinge or Knocklong, in the south-east comer of the 
county of Limerick. As I have already given the history of 
this talc, in connection with Druids and druidism,^**^ I may ghau„". 
at once proceed to that part of the tale connected with my 
present subject. At the opening of the tale, it is stated that 
Corniao was accustomed to shut himself up in a sacred chamber 
for the purpose of studying the laws and the wisest mode of 
administering them. He had, it seems, often heard his people 
‘.*(<11) [original:— CimpAn, beo Acti UiwpAti bee |\o boi ac r»A rnriAib, 
coriA beitpin-o ai]\cic, ocuf cotiA cotia beicb^MtiT) Aipsit) bAiti, 

“Deibgib oi|\bui'6i [ocui'cotiA ce'ouib con Tjeibgio oip btii’6i, 

■pinn'D|\uine (K.I.A. MSS., No 23. L. conA ce-otnb -pinnoptniie. 

22. p. 397) cajAA-b ACAf cAitmibeA’d A small !r{/»;oan the women had, 
impeAnnoib (^ibid.y] ocuf mnA pe gup With its Lethrind of bright silver, 
bAmiiA'o po CO co-oAiboAip ppipin With its j ins of yellow gold, 
ceob fipeCcAd pi'de -oo nicip in cpiup With its strings of Findruine. 
ingein pm •oon bAnncpAfic. — Book of — Ibid. f. 233. b. b.,and R.I.A. MSS., - • 

Lismore, f. 233. b. a No. 23. L. 22. pp. 396, 897.] 

The following is the metrical ver- (*'*> See Lee. X., ante, vol. i.,p. 212., 
sion of this passage : — 
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xxxvi. _ speak of Aengits Mac Inog^ the famous Tuath Di Danann chief, 
and his palace of Brugh-na-Boinne (or palace of the Boyne, near 
Slane) ; and he had heard these stones with incredulity until 
one day that ho happened to delay in his hall of judgment after 
all his attendants had gone away ; looking around him, he per- 
ceived a comely youth at the far end of the hall, with whose 
person he was unacquainted, but whom he instinctively recog- 
nized at once as that of the very famous Aengus, of whose ex- 
istence he had been so incredulous. To make sure, he asked 
the youth if he were really Aengus^ and the youth answered 
that he was. So Cormac put some questions to him as to the 
destinies of his future, and after he had obtained a somewhat 
favourable answer, the youth disappeared. On Cormac'^ return 
to his nobles, he described his interview with the seer in a poem 
of six quatrains ; and it is from this poem that I have to quote 
the following, which are the first four verses of it : — 

“ There appeared to me, upon the brow of Temair 
A splendid youth of noble mien ; 

More beautiful than all beauty was his form. 

And his dress ornamented with gold. 

“ He held a silver Timpan in his hand ; 

Of red gold were the strings of that Timpan; 

Sweeter than all music under heaven 

Were the sounds of the strings of that Timpan. 

“ A wand with melody of music sweet an hundred fold; 
Over it [the Timpan] were two birds ; 

And the birds, no silly mode, 

Used to be playing upon it. 

“ He sat beside me in pleasant fashion ; 

He played for me his delicious sweet music; 

He prophesied most powerfully then, 

That which was intoxication to my mind’V^*®^ 

The Timpan Now, although this account of king Cormac' s interview with 
stringed the fairy chief of the Tuatha-D6-Danann be the mere invention 
iuyed^Sh imagination, still the poem affords another proof that the 

• bow; Timpan was a stringed instrument; and, what is much more 
important to our purpose, it shows that it was an instrument ' 
[original : — 

OcbAc Abuinri ib-oeAbbAe ; 
cAeime itiA 5A6 CAern ac|\uc 1 i, 
cimtugAd oip HA etjgui:. 

ClWpAH AI^ClC AHA lAitb ; 

tTA hop ■oeAp5 cecA ah cimpAin ; 

DIHHe 1HA 5A6 ceob fo Hilh 
■postjp cec A CItH-pAIH flH. 

VteAf 5UCAip6e .c. ceol caih ; 


UApA 6IHH po-OA HOHAlb ; 
ocuf HA heoiH, Hip iho- 6 Hiep, 
bicip OCA Aipf)eice^. 

■Oo fui-b ACHHl epAlTtl HJpiHH J 

fCCf AIH-O -OOHI iceob CAeiH biHH ; 
CApfAI'6 CO pAlchpeHH lAppOIH, 
bA he-b Hie’opA'o ■ooih meHinoin.— 
Book of Lismore, O’Curry’s copy, 
R.I.A., f. 169, a. b.] 
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placed on with a wand and hair, words that plainly enough de- xxxvi, 
scribe a fiddle-bow. So that at length we may consider that 
we have arrived at a clear determination of the hitherto unde- 
cided difference between the Cruit^ or harp, and- the Timpan^ 



our Cruit is their Telyn^ and our Timpan their Cruth. 

One short reference more to the character of the Timpan; and 
the difference between that instrument and the Cruit or harp, 
and I have done with the subject. In a vellum MS. in the thisisfaiiy 
library of Trinity College, Dublin, chiefly occupied with Bre- 
hon Laws, there occurs the following curious note, standing by ms. 
itself, and unconnected with any other subject: 

There are three qualities that give distinction to a Cruit (or 
harp), namely, the Crying Mode, the Laughing Mode, and the 
Sleeping Mode. The Timpanist has a wand, and hair, and 
doubling (or repetition). The harper has exclusive harping at 
this day against these. The Timpanist has exclusive timpan- 
ing (or Timpan playing) at this day against these” 

This curious, but to me somewhat obscure note, although 
not explicit enough to enable us to conmrehend the meaning 
of the word doubling or repetition, is sufliciently clear on two 
points that are of importance to our discussion. First, it shows 
distinctly that the Cruit was of a very different and of a higher 
order than the Timpan; for that the three distinguishing and 
ennobling species of music, or melody, those which produced on 
the hearers the effect of crying, laughing, and sleeping, were 
peculiar to the Cruit only, and above the power of the Timpan. 

And secondly, it proves beyond all controversy that the I'impan^ 

like that described by king Cormac^ was played with a wand 

and hair, or, in other words, with a bow. It goes farther, in- ajw 

deed, than this, for we can plainly gather from it, this very the harper 

curious fact, that, in the more ancient times the Cruitire, or iSVer?not 

harpist, and the Timpanach^ or timpanist, did not of necessity 

iorm two distinct classes of performers, but that both the harp professions; 

and the Timpan were common to the same performer. And 

this will at once account for the hitherto unexplained reason, 

that we so often find in the ancient Gaedhelic writings the same 

performer spoken of as a choice harpist and a choice timpanist. 

(4«4) [^originalt — Ct\ei*6e nerncig- c|\tiit;ii\e6c Acon c|\tiiciiAe 

clie|\ CYVinc, 5 o 1 c|^A 15 ef, jencfAigei’, itvoiti tiA T»-A5t>i’opti. 1ir»A^c|\Aig 
riiAnc|\Ai5eY*. ^te|'CA6 Aciif emtiAt) ciiniDAirtAficA Acon cunpAiuiit itimu 
Actjf CAiixce-o Acon cirnpAflAd, iniA|\- ha ha^ai^ fiti. — II. 3. 18. f. 87.] 
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3txxvi. The MS. in which this note is found, was transcribed on 
this MS. was the brink of Loch Senain^ or St. SenarCs lake, in the year 
Edmund ^ 1509, by Sdmund ■O'Ledrain. This lake had its name from 
Sew stl‘" tlie circumstance of St. SenaUy the founder of the churches 
^snan’aiake; and round towcr of Scattery Island {Inis CathargK)^ near 
Kilrush, in the lower Shannon, having been born there about 
the year 540. This lake is well known to me. It lies about 
five miles to the east of the town of Kilrush in the county 
of Clare; and the ruins of an ancient church and oratory still 
mark the spot on which St. Senan was born; they' are situ- 
ated on the north aide of the lake, near the east end. This book, 
thepasnat^ then, having been compiled in the year 1509, the note on the 
intoiffflrafc harp diTid. 7'impan must have been copied from an older book, 
wjuen in Qj, written by the scribe himself, for the first time, that year. In 
the same either case it is plain that at this time, or possibly long before, 

hwepiSfcd the playing on the harp and on the I'hnpan had become 
distinct professions, notwithstanding that, as a matter of course, 
there were any Dcrsou mi^lit play both instruments, though the professor 
professions, but 01 one. H lom many sources we nave authority to believe 
that the Timpan came down concurrently with the harp to the 
The Timpan close of the seventeenth century ; but what became of it then, 
toThVmh or whether it merged into our present fiddle, I am quite at a 
century. know. We find the harp, Timpan^ and fiddle, mentioned 

in the ancient poem on the fair of Carman as already mentioned ; 
and we have them again mentioned in Eugene O’Donnelly’s 
poems, about the year 1(580; but from that time down, I am 
not certain of having met with any reference whatsoever to the 
Timpan. . 

Important To the abovc valuable passage taken from Edmund ODeO” 
BrSion LaT rdm’s book of 1509, I may be permitted to add one short ex- 
thJTimpaa. morc from ail article in the Brehon Laws, which proyided 
**‘5 as to wounds and injury to the person. The passage is as follows : 

‘Mf the top of his linger, from the root of the nail, or above 
the black, has been cut off a person, he is entitled to compensa- 
tion for his [injured body], and a fine [for his outraged] honour, 
in proportion to the severity of the wound. If the blood has 
been drawn while cutting his nail off, he is entitled to the firfg 
for blood-shedding for it. If it be from the black [circle] out that 
his nail has been taken off him, he is entitled to the same fine 
as for a white [or bloodless] blow; and if he be a Timpanist, 
then there is a quill [or feather] nail for him besides, by way of 
restitution”.^^*'^’ 

«i6) [original: — ITI a benA’6 a dbAnn ipo cfumA tiA cnei'bi. tio niA 
weoip, 6 bun nA Tiingne, no 6 cliA a T\ofe|\A'6 /puitiujA'o am(k ac buAin a 
• oubAn fUAV "oe, coi\pTJi]\e AgAf ene- injm oe, if eific fuibi$C® "oo AH'©. 
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This last referencer to the Timpan so plainly implies its cha- 
racter, that nothing more need be said upon the subject. A 
question, however, for the first time arises out of the above ex- 
tract from the Brehon Laws, and it is this: was the quill really 
used as a substitute for the bow, or, as we have it in this law, was 
it used^s a substitute for the nail of the finger, or for the thumb, 
perhaps ? It is not easy to determine this question with certainty : it would ap- 
but it may easily be conceived as affording an explanation of fhi?that”n 
how the two extra strings df the instrument now called Cruit Show the 
by the W elsh were played. W e may imagine the Timpan in fact 
to have been a kina of fiddle, played with a bow, but with two struck with 
additional deeper strings, struck with the thumb or thumb-nail, 
so that if that nail were injured, it would be necessary to supply 
it with an artificial one. 

It is remarkable too, as just mentioned above, how constantly Harpers and 
we find the Crmi and the Timpan accompanying each others aSsepa-** 
and that this is no modern confusion of the one. with the other froned^the 
may be seen from a passage of the loehmarc EmirCy or court- 
ship of the lady EmeVy already referred to. The passage has re- 
ference to the splendour of the palace of the Royal Branch of 
the kings of Ulster at Emaniay in the time of king Conchohhar 
Mac JVessay and is as follows : 

** Great and numerous wore the assemblies of that royal 
house; and of admirable performers, in gymnastics; and in 
singing ; and in playing ; for gymnasts contended ; and poets 
sang ; and Harpers and Timpanists played there”.^**®^ 

And again, in the Brehon Laws, we find that the Cruit , or The harper 
harp, was the only instrument of music, the chief performer, or ^oSered^f 
Ollamhyo£ which was recognized by the law as of the same grade 
as the best df the three classes of the gentry, or B6-A irech class, 
so as to be entitled to four cows as his Enechlandy or honour- 
price: that is, so as to be entitled, in case of personal injury or 
insult, to four cows for the insult to his wounded honour, in ad- 
dition to whaftever the fine and penalty for the actual injury 
may have been. It was only the chief or Ollamh Cruitirey or 
harpist, that was entitled to this distinction ; and he was so en- 
titled whether he was the state musician of a chief or king or 
not. The chief, or (?//a7w7i-Timpanist, w'hen he happened to be 
the chief musician of a chief or king, was indeed entitled to the cilief um- 

panlst of a 

niAf 6 'OttbA^ roAf beriAt) •oe a ocuf Ai^ferj-ocee; oc«f A|tcAnce Ann ; 
ingu, ei^vic bAnb§inie Ann ; Acur mgu e-oon A-iiclifce e|\;MX) ; At\CAnuif -pb- 
eice •oon cinipdnA6 a|\ I'on AichgenA i-o; Apfen-oiy ocu;' cimpA- 

WAV 'oe *00 ben a* 6.~B . 3, 5. p. 44. col. 2. noic. — O'C.’b copy from Egerton MS. 

[origiual: — boi niA)\t)oininiA'o 5280. f. 17. Brit. Mas., p. 43; H. 2. 
ceafi cnpcoinpoicc if An |M 5 ce 6 ;; octif 1 8. f. 78.] 

Xf AiffexiAib AtiAnif Alb Af cbif ■oe ; 
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XXXVI. same Enechland^ or honour-price, as the chief Cruitire or harper ; 
but not otherwise 

Relative Of the relative power and compass of the Tim/j^an and Cruit 
Hwpand we have also a curious instance in the Book of Lismore, in that 
rnuUnTted so often quoted in these lectures, the Agallamh na-Sea- 

SomthlTB? f^orach^ or Dialogue of the Old Men. In this tract we, are told 
of Lismore. that Cailte^ the cousin and one of the chief captains under Find 
Mac Cumkaill, was sojourning at the fort of llbhreac^ a Tuath 
DS Danann 2 X Fas Ruaidh (now the Falls of Ballyshannon, in 
the county Donegal). The time of Cailt^s visit was at the ap- 
proach of November Eve ; and when that night, so portentous 
in our fairy mythology, approached, the noble lord of the man- 
sion, with his household and retainers, exhibited considerable 
uneasiness and alarm. On Cailte inquiring the cause of this, 
he was told that, on every November Eve, three large birds of 
a black colour came to the lawn of the mansion, and killed one 
or more of the youths amusing themselves there; and they 
were then expecting their visit. Accordingly, the night preced- 
ing the fatal eve was spent in council by the court of llbhreac^ 
and in the morning they all went out upon the lawn to await 
the coming of the birds. Here they arranged themselves in 
groups, while the youths of the mansion commenced to play at 
the national game of hurling ; and the story goes on : — “ The 
Tuatha Di Danann came to sec the hurling ; and there 
was brought to tliem a chess {Fitceall) for every six of them ; 
and draughts {Bronnaib) for every live; and a Timpan for 
every ten ; and a Grnit for every hundred ; and a vigorous, ac- 
complished tube-player {Cuislennach) for every nine”.^^‘^’ 

According to the scale of value or power suggested in this 
account, it will be seen that the Cruit was considered to have 
ten times that of the Timpan^ or, in other words, that one 
Cruit was deemed equal to ten Timpans. There may be some 
exaggeration in the figures ; but there can be no doubt of the 
very superior place which the Cruit held above the Timpan in 
the estimation of the original writer, as well as in that of all 
subsequent transcribers of the story. 

S6 far I have, not without much labour, and I fear at tedioilf^ 
length, endeavoured to gather together, from all the sources 
. available to me, such scattered and even minute references to 

all the ancient Irish instruments of music as would enable the 
reader to form some definite idea of their respective characters 

[original : — Ocuf ■do cij\ 51 ‘oo|\ cniciyx ; ocuf ciinpAti jaAa •oeicVieti- 
UUAtA 'Oe 'OAiiAnn AfiAonAifi tiA hi- bAi|\ ; ocu^ eptne ];a6a .c. } ocuf cuif- 
THAtiA ; octi|' cugA’o pcceAbt 5 a6a l.inA|rei5i fO|\bej\cACA5A6Aiior>bAi|\. 
feipp ■ 001 b; octjf btiotuiAib gAdA — Book of IiiBmore,. fol. 237. b. a.] 
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and identity. I shall now, in as few words as I can, pioceed xxxvi. 
to give some account of the professional names of the per- Professional 
formers on these instruments, and then (in the next lecture) a mScaf^per- 
few of the ancient names of vocal and instrumental music, 
and, in the same way that I have taken the order of the in- 
struments themselves, that is, alphabetically, so shall I proceed 
with the present list. 

The first name on my list is Buinnire^ or that of the musi* ‘he Bmn- 
cian who performed on the Buinne, which was some sort of ’ 
tube, whether of the flute or fife or of the clarionet kind, as I 
have already mentioned. In the plan of the Teach Midh- 
chuarta^ or great Banqueting Hall of Tara, published in Dr. 

Petre’s History and Antiquities of Tara, the Buinnire is as- 
signed a place in the same compartment as the Cornair^ or 
horn-blower. 

The second name on my list is Cnaimh-fhear^ a word which 
literally signifies a bone-man, though he is mentioned in the list 
of musical instruments and performers given in the ancient 
poem on the ancient fair of already so frequently 

mentioned. What the instrument made of bone was upon 
which this performer played, I am not able to say; possibly 
some sort of castanets. We can only guess ; for, unfortunately, 
our national museum at the Royal Iri^ Academy does not fur- 
nish us with any ancient specimen of such instruments. 

The third performer in alphabetical order is the Cornair^ or tiie Cor. 
great horn-blower. He is set down in the Brehon Laws among ’ 
the meaner class of artists, and not entitled to price of honour, 
or any recognition of dignity above a mechanic. The Cornaire^ 
as has just been shown above, has his place with the Buinnire 
in the great Banqueting Hall of Tara. The Cornaire is men- 
tioned in the Progress of Fra^cli^ the son of Fidad, in his 
visit to Cruachan, the royal palace of Connacht, to court 
the princess Findabar, as described at length in a former lec- 
ture and he is also mentioned in the Progress of Maini^ 
the breather of the same princess, in his visit to the residence bf 
Gerg of Glenngerg in Ulster, to court the lady Ferb,, that chiefs 
tain’s daughter 

The fourth on my list is the Cruitire or harper. He is aJso tiieor««fref 
mentioned in the two last-mentioned tales. He is assigned a spe- 
cial place in the Banqueting Hall of Tara, and accompanied by 
the Timpanach^ or Timpan player. The Cruitire has a special - . 
place in the elaborate description of the state feast in the Brui~ 

[Book of Jteinster, fol, 152. And see Lect iL, anfe., vol i. p. 46.] 
o*®) [See Lect xxx., anie, vol. ii. p. 219; also Lect. xxxiv., vol. ii. p. 607.] 
c«o) [See Lect. xxxiv., anfe, vol. ii. p. 307.] 
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the Cuislen- 
nach; 


tlie Fedd- 
nacA; 


the Fer- 
cengail ; 


the Oraice 


the Pipaire ; 


ghean Da-Derga, where, as we have seen in a former lecture, 
they fomied a group of nine performers. 

The fifth, is the Cuislennach^ who played the Cuislenim Giuil^ 
or musical tubes, whatever they were. These performers have 
a distinct compartment assigned them in the accounts of the 
Banqueting Hall of Tara and the Bruigheann Da Derga. They 
are also grouped with the Cruitire and the Timpanach^ {n play- 
ing Ccngal Claen^ the prince of Ulster, to sleep on the eve of 
the battle of Both the and the Cor-' 

nair are likewise mentioned in the lament of the lady Deirdre 
for the sons of Uisnech^ printed in the edition of that very an- 
cient tale contributed by me to the Atlantis.^^*®^ 

The next, or sixth performer in alphabetical order is the 
Feddnach or performer on the Fedan^ which was a shrill pipe 
or whistle. Fead is still the common name for a whistle with 
the mouth ; and Feadan is still the name for any thin tube or 
pipe. 1 have met only one reference to this performer, and that 
among the lower class of musicians mentioned in the Brehon 
Laws, as attending great fairs and assemblies. 

The seventh performer is the Fer-cengail^ a word which lite- 
rally means a man of ties, bonds, or bindings ; what this name is 
really intended to signify, as indicative of the man’s profession, 
or whether he was strictly a musician of any kind at all, I am at 
a loss to know. I find the name mentioned (and in the plural 
number) only in the old poem on the fair of Car many already 
referred to, among the performers at that assembly. 

The eighth class of performers are the Graice (literally croak- 
ers), who arc otherwise called Coirney or horn players, and who, 
as already described, produced from some description of horns, 
croaking sounds described as like those of ravens ; probably of 
the same use in concerted music as those of the modern bassoon. 
They are mentioned in the Brehon Law as persons who were not 
entitled to any legal recognition of their profession. 

The ninth performer on my list is the Pipaire y or piper, who 
is mentioned in the Brehon Laws among the lower ^lass of 
artists, ranking with the mechanics. The piper and fiddler are 
both referred to by implication in the old poem on the fair of 
Carmany where pipes and fiddles are enumerated among the 
musical instruments. Ergolan and Scalfartach are names for a 
piper preserved in some of our latter-day glossaries ; but, as both 
words imply a loud noise, they must apply to that species of 

[See Lect. xxv., antey vol. ii., p. 146J 

See the ancient historic tale of the Battle of Magh Rath, published by 
Irish Archaeological Society, p. 168. 

(.M, No. VI.,p. 410. 
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which we know at present as the Highland Pipes of Scot- xxxvn. 


The tenth performer on my list is the Stocaire^ that is, the tiitstoeaire ; 
performer on the StoCy or short curved horn or speaking trum- 
pet ; the ancient Buccina, of which so much has already been 
said in ^a previous lecture. 

The eleventh performer on the list is the Sturganaidhe^ that the aturgan- 
is, the performer on the Sturgan^ or Lituus of the ancients; re- “*‘**®’ 
garding which the reader is referred to the passage already 
quoted from the Rev. Dr. Keating’s Three Shafts of Death. 

The twelfth and last on my list is the Timpanach^ or Timpan- the Timpan- 
player, of whose instrument so much has been said already. 


VOL. II. 
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LECTURE XXXVII. 


The partku 
lar kinds of 
music men* 
tioned in 
ancient 
MS.: 


[Delivered lOlh July, 1802.] 


(IX.) Of Music and Musical Instruments (continued). The particolftr 
kinds of music mentioned in ancient manuscripts: the Aidhsi; the Cepoc; 
gloss on Aidhsi showing that Cepoc was only another name for it ; the word 
Cepoc used in Ireland also, as shown by the Tale of “ Mac Datho's Pig'*, 
and in an elegy on AitMrne the poet. Aidhsi or Cepoc a kind of Crondn or 
guttural murmur. 'Jhe Certan, referred to particularly in the Cain 
Adainhnam. The Crondn; mentioned in the account of the assembly of 
Drom Ceat; and also in the Adventures of the “ Great Bardic Company**. 
The Crann-Dord ; it consisted of an accompaniment produced by the clash- 
ing of spear handies, as shown by a passage in the Tain Bo Chuailgne ; 
and in a legend from the Book of Lismore in which the term occurs. Other 
musical terms used in this tale: the Dorddn; the Fodord; the Abran; the 
Fead; the jJord Fiansa ; the Dord; the Fiansa; the Andord; the latter word 
occurs in the Tale of the “ Sons of UisnecF*; this passage shows that the 
pagan Gacdliil sang and played in chorus and in concert ; though Dord and 
its derivatives imply music, the word Dorddn was applied to the notes of 
thrushe.®. Character of the Crann-Dord shown by a passage from the 
“Dialogue of the Ancient Men”; and by another passage from the same 
Dialogue in a MS. in the Koyal Irish Academy; the Dord-Fiansa was 
therefore a kind of wooden gong accompaniment. The Duchand, explained 
as Lidnneog or music; /.wiwncoy obsolete in Ireland, but used in Scotland for 
a ditty or chorus; Duchand was probably a dirge; Duon^ a laudation; 
Duchand occurs in Cormads Glossary explaining Emad; the latter a 
moaning air or tune in chorus. The Esnad. The Three Musical Modes. 
The Geim Druadh or “ Druid’s Shout”, mentioned in the Tale of the Battle 
of Almfiain. 'Ihe Golghaire Batiside, or wail of the’ ZJaniitfe, mentioned 
in the Tdin Bo Fraich; it probably came down to a late period. 'Jhe 
Gnhha. 'J he Logairecht or funeral wail, occurs in Cormac'% Glossary at 
the word A rnrath ; meaning of the latter term, 'J’he Luinneog. The Samh- 
gltuhaf or sea nymph’s song as it is explained in an old glossary. The 
'iiiun or JSianan, applied in the Tale of tlie Battle of the second Magh 
'Tuireadh to the whizzing of a spear; applied to a song in the Tale of the 
Sons of Uisncch ; and also in the wanderings of the priests Snedgus and 
Mac Biaghla ; it designates soft plaintive music. Sirectack applied to 
slow music; synonymous with Adhond; the latter word occurs in the 
Testology of Aengus Cede Dd; Adhond Trirech, or- triple Adhond, ex- 
plained in Michael O’CIery’s glossary as the 'J’hreo Musical Modes ; Trirtch 
occurs in Zeuss’ Grammatica Celticu; 'Jrirech was applied to a species, of' 
lyric poetry, as is shown by a passage in the Book of Leinster; the term 
irirecfi not ixclusively applied to the music or quantity of verse, but also 
to a particular kind of laudatory poem ; tlie stanza in question sings to the 
air of: “ I'or Ireland I would not tell who she is”. 

From the names of the musical instruments and of the per- 
formers upon them, I shall now pass to such few names of par- 
ticular kinds of music as I have met with in my readings, — 
setting them down also in alphabetical order. Before going 
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into this list, I shall only premise, by observing that Ce6l is the Axxvrr. 
common name for music of all kinds ; and Ceolchairecht is the 
verbal form, “a playing”; and that Ahhrann (compounded of 
Ahh^ sweet, and Rami^ a verse) is the name for a song of any 
measure, sung to a Foun or tune. 

The first species of music, in alphabetical order, is the Aidhsi^ The Amri-, 
or great chorus, or vocal concert, such as that sung by the 
assembled poets of Erinn in honour of St. Colum Cille, at the 
meeting of Jdrom Ceat, in the year 590. This meeting and this 
music have been amply treated of in a former lecture. 

The second word in order, denoting music, is Cepdc; but the 
this was merely a name used by the people of Alba (or Scot- 
land) to express the same performance, known amongst us as 
the Aidbsi^ just mentioned. For this fact we have the au- 
thority of the gloss on a fragment of a beautiful copy of Dalian 
ForgailCs elegy on the death of St. Colum CillCi preserved in an 
ancient vellum MS., lately in the possession of Mr. William 
Monck Mason of London. This gloss or explanation is upon 
the word Aidhsi itself, and is as follows : — 

Aidbsi was the name of the music or Crondn which thegioason 
greater part of the men of Erinn used to perform at this time; ^^wlngthat 
and Cepdc is its name with the men of Scotland, as the Scottish Sfy another 
poet said: name font; 

“ It is better to praise the king of Lock 
By performing our Cep6d\^^^*^ 

I am not able to say what part of Scotland this district called 
Loch Avas, for the king of Avnich the poet proposed to raise the 
great chorus, which Avas perhaps a funeral song. It is a pity 
that our Scottish cousins of the Gadelian race have not preser- 
ved, as far as we yet know, any really ancient fragments of their 
early literature, for such a literature they certainly must have 
had. Even the single piece of which we have here but the two 
first lines, would be worth volumes of the spurious traditional 
poems of Oisinf to Avhich the very best Gaelic scholars of that 
country attach such importance. As to the word Cepdc, it will the word 
be seen from the two following references that the use of it was /niSwi? 
not confined exclusively to Scotland, but that it was also com- 
mon to Ireland. In the ancient tale of Mac Datho's Pig, de- thexaioof 
scribed at considerable length in a former lecture, we are told, z>i'So% 
that Mac Daiho (whose real name was Mesraeda) was a prince ****”* 
of South Leinster, who flourished about the time of the Incar- 

(« 4 ) [original :~Ai’obp Ainm in woLvd b 6 icce 

cliiuib, no in c]AonAin >00 gni’oif ti|\- tJo -oenum Aji Cbepoicce. 

iVio|\ ne^ienn in cAn pn ; octj|' -Amhra ChoU. Chille, Mason, p.20. a.l 
Cep 65 ^ Amm ac f epAib AbbAn [See Lect. on MS. Materiala of 

AWAib Ac-pejic in pbe AbbAn acTi : — Irish History, App. III., n. 49, p. 486.] 

24 B 
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the word 
Cepde used 
In Ireland 
also as 
shown by 
the Tale of 
Mae Datho' a 
Pig”; 


. nation. It appears that he had reared a liound whose fame 
spread all over Erinn. So messengers came from Ailill and 
Medb^ the king and queen of Connacht, begging from him a 
present of his hound; and at the same time, other messengers 
arrived on the same errand from the equally powerful prince 
Cpnchobar Mac Nessa, king of Ulster. Mac Datho saw in 
this coincidence a chance of being able to involve the two nor- 
thern provinces in a conflict, or perhaps a war, which must tend 
to weaken the power of both, and thereby to strengthen that of 
his own province. Accordingly, he told the messengers of the 
two kings respectively, that he had already promised the hound 
to the master of the other, and that he saw no way of getting 
out of the difficulty but by both kings, with their nobles and choi- 
cest warriors, coming to his court at an appointed time to a feast 
which he would prepare for them, and where he might probably 
so arrange between them as to extricate himself from the diffi- 
culty. The emissaries of the two provincial kings accepted for 
them this invitation ; and at the appointed time both potentates, 
each attended by a select band of nobles and warriors, arrived at 
Mac Datho' s court, which appears to have been situated in the 
southern extremity of the present county of Carlow. Their 
host prepared for them by ostentatiously killiniT for the occasion 
his famous pig,'**®^ and, as he anticipated, the rival parties quar- 
relled about the cutting up and distribution of this food for 
heroes. A conflict ensued ; blood was spilled in abundance ; and 
at last the men of Connacht retreated northward, whither they 
were followed by the Ultonians. 

The story then tells us that when Conchobar arrived in the 
pursuit at the heath of Fearbile (in Westmeath), he came up 
with Ferloga^ the charioteer of the king and queen of Connacht, 
who, it would appear, had deserted his post and concealed him- 
self in the heath ; and just as the king of Ulster was passing by, 
the charioteer started up and sprang into the chariot b^ind 
him, clasping his neck with both his hands. “ Ransom thy head, 
O Conchobarr said he. “ Thou shaft have thy demand”, said 
Conchobar". ** It is not great, indeed”, said Ferloga; “ it is 
only that thou shalt take me along with you to Emhain Macha 
[the palace of Fmanici], and that the young women and girls of 
Ulster shall sing a Cepdc around me every evening, and each of 
them say : '‘Ferloga is my favourite’ To these rather fanciful 

Some account of this wonderful animal will be found in the edition of the 
Battle of Magh Leana, published by the Celtic Society, page 1 4, note «. 

(«7> [original: — 1c ce6c lAp ppAefi- pA gAb ACenn t)Ap Aipf. bein buiue 
pAt) mi’oe pAp, If AtTo ’ootiApbAic n-AUAcuib, A ChoncbobAip 1 Appe. 
PepbogA, . 1 . ApA AlbibbA, ocuppo COgpiAp, Ap COtlcllAbAp. Hi bA WOp, 

ipr» CAppuc Ap clib ChoncbobAip co Ap pepbogA, .i. mo bpeit bAC *00 
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< 5 onditions king Conchobar was obliged to submit. The cha- ^xxvii. 
rioteer was brought to Emania; and in twelve months’ time (the 
story tells us) he was conveyed over the river Shannon at Ath- 
lone, with a present to the king and queen of Connacht of king 
Conchohar^B two favourite steeds with their golden bridles ; but 
we are told nothing more of his relations with the maidens of 
Ulster. 

The third and final refeience to the Cepoc is, like the last, from and in an 
an Ulster tale of the same period as the last ; and although 1 have 
had to give a sketch of the tale incidentally at some length in 
the second lecture of the present course, still, as this is the place 
in which it should appear in its proper order of illustration, I shall 
introduce it again in as few words as possible. 

After the tragical death of the sons of XJisneach on the 
green of Emania^ through the malignant contrivance of the 
same king (Jonchobar, and the death for grief of them of the 
lady Deirdri in a year after, king Conchobar^ we are told, fell 
into a state of grief and melancholy from which no effort of his 
courtiers could rouse him. At last it was proposed to search 
the province for the most beautiful maiden to ^be found in it, 
and to bring her to him to be his wife, in place of the unfortu- 
nate Deirdri. This was done ; and a young lady , whose name was 
Luain^ was selected and brought in triumph to Emania^ where 
she was solemnly espoused by the king, after which happy event 
he soon forgot his grief and recovered his cheerfulness. It was at 
this time that Alihirne the poet flourished in Ulster: that vin- 
dictive poet and satirist who was known as Aiihirne Ailgesach^ 
or the importunate. Ho had two sons who were poets also, 
whose names were Cuingedach and Abhartach; and when they 
heard of the king’s marriage with the lady Lvain^ they repaired 
to her to solicit the customary wedding presents. However, 
when they saw her, they both fell desperately in love with her, 
and each of them secretly sought her favour. These solicita- 
tions the young queen rejected with scorn, whereupon both the 
father and the sons satirized her so furiously that her face (ac- 
cording to the superstition of the time about the magical power 
of a poet’s incantations) is said to have broken out in blotches, 
and she was forced to hide herself from public .gaze in her 
father’s house, where she soon died of shame and grief. There- 
upon the king, furious, instigated the Ulstermen to take ven- 
geance upon Aithirne; and they repaired straight way to his 
residence, where they killed, not only himself, but his two sons 
and his two daughters, and levelled the house with the ground. 

etriAiti IYIacIia, octif wnA oenctirnA cAbAit,6epoccece6notiAinitiTn. — H. 

UtA'o, ocuf A a-irigeiiA wAcoAfic ■oo 2. 18. f. 73. b. a.] 
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xxxTTT. Xhe story proceeds to inform us that the other great poets of 
Ulster felt indignant at this profanation, as an indignity^ to their 
order, and that Amergin the poet pronounced an oration over 
the bodies of the slain (couched in the obscure language of the 
professional bards of the time), condemnatory of the act of the 
ultonians, and lamenting the untimely death of Aithirne. This 
oration he afterwards put into the form of a poem of twenty- 
four lines, of which the following is the first: — 

“ Aithirnes grave, dig ye not here”. 

It is in this curious poem tliat the following quatrain occurs, 
which contains the word Cepdc^ with which we are at present 
concerned : — 


“ I will make a Cepdc here, 

And I will make his lamentation ; 

And here I will set up his tombstone ; 

And here I will make his graceful grave”/“®^ 

From these three examples of the application of the term 
Cepdc we gather that the music for which, in common with 
Aidbsiy it was the name, was not, strictly speaking, reserved 
for any particular occasion, but that it might be used on occa- 
sions of joy, as in the cases of the meeting of Dromceat and the 
charioteer at Emaiiia; and in grief, as (I think) in the case of 
the Scottish poet and the king of Loch^ and certainly in that 
AW6«’or of the lament for Aithirne. Indeed the only distinction that 
of or Jmpcars to attach to the Aidbsi or Cepdc is, that it was a 
Surmux. Crondn or purring, commenced in the chest or throat, on a low 
key, and rising gradually to the highest treble. It must, too, 
to have any efiect, have been sung by a multitude ; and there 
cannot be much doubt but the Irish funeral cry, as it is called, 
of our times is a remnant (though perhaps only a degenerate, 
uncultivated remnant) of the ancient Aidbsi or Cepdc of the 
Gacdhil. Even so late as the seventeenth century, Mr. Nicholas 
Pierce, the great harper of the county of Kerry, composed, or 
rather revived, some remarkable funeral lamentations, which 
came down to my own time, and I dare say are still chaunted 
in regular parts of bass and treble, by the voices of men and 
women, in concert, at funerals in the South of Ireland. 

The Ccr/an; The sccond spocies of music in alphabetical order is the 
Certan, which is mentioned in the curious poem of the hermit 
Marbhan on his residence in the wilderness, already described ; 
and it is there spoken of as if it were the sharp chirping of some 


( 428 ) [original : — Aca|' *00 t>en a CAetn|:e^c, 

“00 •oetiA cepoc funriA, -—H. 2. 17. p 468, and Book of Bally- 

Acay x>o 'oetiA AgubA ; mote, fol. 142. a b..J 

AcAf fAispec punnA a tedc ; 
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bird or insect. The Certan is mentioned also in a treatise on xxzyk, 
Irish grammar, in a MS. in the library of Trinity^ College, 

Dublin, where it is spoken of as a low and weak effusion of the 
lower class Crondn, or purring performances. The Certan is, referred to 
however, somewhat more minutely referred to in the ancient fn 
Cain Adamhnain, or law of Saint Adamnan. This law was 
made in the year 700, through the instrumentality or interpo- 
sition of St Adamnan. The object of this law was to prohibit 
women from being allowed to appear in fights and battles, and 
also to free female slaves from the degradation of abject bon- 
dage. The history of this curious and characteristic law may 
be told in a few words. It is said that St. Adamnan and his 
mother were once travelling through the country of Bregia in 
East Meath, near the present town of Drogheda, and that, 
when they came to the ford of the river (where, it would ap- 
pear, there was then no bridge), St. Adamnan addressed his 
mother, and spoke in this way : “ Get up on my back, my 
dearest mother”, said he. “ I shall not”, answered she, “ Why 
so ? What dost thou mean ?” said he. “ I shall not, because 
thou art not a son that cares for his mother”, said she. “ Who”, 
said he, “ is more careful than I? Do I not constantly fasten 
thee to my back to carry thee everywhere, from one place to 
another, raising thee up safe from water and from wet ? I do 
not know of any sort of service that a son of man pays to his 
mother that I do not pay to thee, except alone the Certan^ 
which women perform with the long flesh-hooks pf men-cooks. 

And since I do not indeed perform this Certan^ I shall, at least, 
make a sweet harp {Cruit) to amuse thee, mother; and it shall 
have a yoke of Findruine (or white bronze) upon it” and 
so on. 

Here we have a distinct and circumstantial, though still 
somewhat obscure, reference to the Certan. We cannot see why 
or how any thing like a flesh-hook should or could be turned 
into a musical instrument of any kind, and yet the words in 
the original are quite plain and intelligible. At all events, the 
instrument, whatever it was, appears to have been one exclu- 
sively used by women ; though by what means they produced 
the sounds, and of what nature the sounds of the instrument 
were, we are entirely at a loss to know. 

(« 29 ) [original: — Ci-o on? Cio cai- a 6 x: tnA-o CcApuAn *00 jjniAc mnA 
fiti? 0|A|*epuTn. CiA Af soipu intiA- l.eA‘bA]\ bAoLbAcLAid oca. Uaiimiat)- 
fA? CongbAim c|Mr’OAi\ro6|\u-p ocAc l^onA1n1 in ce|\cAn pn, *00 gencAji 
iinmA]ic6|\ Af ce6 bAiii inA|AAibe, c|\oc binn binnfA x»eic, bic «c e^vp- 
ocucuixgAbAib ffii puAb Actjf pepAC. cine ; Acof ipf ponnT>|\«ine efci. — 
nifecAji 501^10 no gnee niAc •omne Cain Ada7nnainy H. 3 . 18 . f. 291 .] 
tJiA inAeAip nA x)enuinipii oeicpu, 
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XXXVII, Xhe third species of music in alphabetical order is the Crondn, 
Thecvondn; OT purring, SO freely discussed in a former lecture of this course. 

The word Crondn represents a sort of musical sound performed 
in the throat, for which the word purring is a very inadequate 
equivalent ; though it may, to some extent, express the nature 
mentioned of the sound. The Crondn is mentioned in explanation of 
account of the term Aidhsi^ in the account of the laudatory chaunt of 
ify assembly of poets, raised in honour of St. Colum Cille, at 

iSso^inThe meeting of Drom Ceat, in the year 590.^^^®' The term occurs 

“AdTen- also in the account of the Imtheacht-na-trorn-Daimhe, or Ad- 
cleat Bardic ventures of the Great Bardic Company, who, under their chief 
Company”, poet Seanchan^ visited the court of Guaire, the hospitable king 
of Connacht, in the first half of the seventh century, an account 
amply described in a former lecture. The Crondnaigh^ or Cro- 
ndn performers are classed with the Feadanaigli^ or whistle or 
pipO'players, in the Brehon Law tract on the different degrees 
of artists, preserved in the Book of Ballymotc. The Crondn 
^pcars to have been a favourite performance with Find Mac 
Gnmliaill and his warriors, as will be seen when we come to 
the term Dor dan. 

The Cronw- The fourth species of music, in alphabetical order, is the 
Crann-Dord. 

This term is compounded of the two words Crann^ a tree, and 
Dord^ a low humming noise or tune ; and from this composition 
of the name and other circumstances to be mentioned, we may. 
It consisted I think. Safely bclievc that originally the sounds designated by 
Jantoent ™' this namc were produced by the measured clashing together of 
the^ciashing woodcn polcs or spcar handles, although the term was sometimes 
handles as sounds somewhat dissimilar in volume and produ- 

shown by*a ccd by a different agency. The following passage from the Tain 
the Tdfn Bd Ckuailgne^ descriptive of the Dond Chuaitgne^ or great brown 
chuaiigne ; jjuU of that territory, will sustain the latter assertion : 

“ It was one of the gifts of the Dond Chuaiigne that the Crann- 
dord which he performed every evening at coming home to his 
fastness and his cow-house and his cow*stand, was music and 
entertainment sufficient for the persons who were at the nor- 
thern extremity, the southern extremity, and in the centre of 
the entire cantred of Cuailgne'^ 

There can be no doubt but that part of the word which re- 
fers to the Crann or tree in the compound name, would, in such 

See Lecture xxxi., a»/e, p. 245, teop c6oiL, ocAf Aippci -ootTofip i 

Vol. ii. CUAlfCIUp’O, OCAf 1tl-’0e|*C1Up'0, OCAf 

[original: — "D a -oo buA-oAib in ecepme-oon c]m6aic 66c CliuAbnse 
■otnn'octiALnge epAtroop’o *00 gn^'o luLi in cnAn'ooji'o *00 gni-d ca 6 nonA. 
ca 6 n6nA ic ciACcAin A|\ Arnnniy — Tnin Bo Cuailgne^ H. 2. 18. f. 50 a. 
Atlff OCAf Ab^lf OCAf A mAcbAiT), bA u. uiid.] 
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a case as this at least, be misapplied in using the word in re- xxxvu 
ference to the measured bellowing of the celebrated bull ; and 
therefore, it may be contended the name must have been de- 
rived from the compounding of some other agent with a low 
murmuring sound. This will, I think, be found clearly estab- 
lished by the following references to the terms Dord^ Dorddn^ 
and Dord- Fiansa^ found chiefly in the ancient Book of Lismore. 

The story describes how Cailte, the cousin, and one of the fa- legond from 
vourite captains Find Mac Ctimhaill, was travelling, when an usmoTe^in 
old man, in the district comprised in the present county of Kerry, thts 

-I, n ■x ‘ ^ *' term occars. 

attended by a few of hia superannuated companions in arms. 

They came one day to the ancient Cam or sepulchral heap of 
stones of Letir Duibh, and sat down for rest and refreshment 
at the foot of the Carn^ on the brink of a stream. And whilst 
resting here, the herdsmen and sheplierds of the neighbouring 
herds and flocks came and sat over Cailte on the Carn^ and began 
to regale him with music and melody. And Cailte was charmed 
with the music, because, says the story, it was like the Dord- 
Fiansa [that is the murmuring music o£Find and his warriors]. 

And he commanded his servant to be silent and to continue his 
fishing in the stream ; and he then composed a poem of which 
the following (quatrains will sufficiently show the character of 
the sort of music indicated by the terms Dord^ Dorddn^ Fodard^ other mnsi- 
Fead^ and Crann-Dord : — SldTn'thLs 

*• The shepherds of Duhh^ from From Leis, 

Imitate those who have gone before them ; 

Sweet music the equal of this 

Was the Dorddn of the three sons of Dithreahhach. 

“ The Crondn oH Faelcliu from Fid Garb; 

'J'he Fodhord of Fland from the slopes Latharn; 

The Abran <Al Faelan; the Fead of Laind; 

The notes of the three sons of Conchaind. 

“ Find himself, and Fland, son of Echaidh, 

Diarmait, Raighne, of the large eyes, 

The Dord'Fiansa did sweetly sing; 

It was sung, too, by Cailte of Collamar, 

** At the fair of Cruachan, when of old 

We chaunted the Ford when going to visit ; 

Sweet were the notes of the Fiansa on the march, 

All men were glad to hear 


(♦M) [original : — 

AetJAiiAe ‘Ouib bAif, 

Al1Alb]Mf ftlAbt'AIC TJA n6l]' ; 
bitro ceoi A iriACfAiiibA yA^Y\ 
'Oo|\'OAii c^i meic n'Oib|\eAbAig. 
C^voriATi pAobfoti A P’0 5A|\b, 


pobo^xo ptAino oo 1-01^5 lAtAixn, 
pAobAin ; peAO bAitioi ; 
pogup cfvi meic ConcAinoe. 

pmo pein, ip pIahii mAC Ooc 1 ia 6 , 
■OiApmAic, llAigne, popcbecAii, 
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XXXVII. 


the Dorddn ; 


the Fodord; 
the Abran; 


the Fsad; 


the Dord- 
Fianta ; 
the Dord; 


the Fian$a ; 


the Andordt 


the latter 
word occurs 
in the Tale 
of the “ Sons 
of Ui$n€ch" { 


the passage 
shows that 
the pagan 
Gaedhil 
sang and 
plaj’cd in 
chorus and 
in concert ; 


Here we have a group of words to represent the different kinds 
of song supposed to have been used by Find Mac Cumhaill and 
his warriors ; words intended to distinguish the various modifi- 
cations of what appears to have been their ordinary , simple, vocal 
music. First, the Dorddn, whicli, from the diminutive termi- 
nation an of the name, seems to imply light murmuring sounds. 
Second, the Fodord, or, literally, under-murmur, implying the 
deepest and lowest murmuring sounds. Third, the Abran, 
which continues to this day to be the name for a song to any 
tune or measure. Fourth, the Fead, a term which continues to 
this day to be the name of a whistle with the mouth. Fifth, the 
Dord’ Fiansa, Q.tQvm which I should understand to signify a hunt- 
ing whoop or wild song. Sixth, the Dord itself, which certainly 
means murmuring sounds in the ordinary measure. Seventh, 
the Fiansa, which, standing by itself, is a term quite new to me, 
and which I should take to be a species of military chorus or 
concert, peculiar to the Fianna, that is, to Find Mac Cumhaill 
and his warriors. There is another modification of the Dord, 
not introduced by Cailte irdo this curious poem : this is the An^ 
dord, or literally, Non-6?orrf (for the particle an is dcprivative in 
sense) ; that is, it is not exactly a Dord or murmur, but some- 
thing next to it or higher than it. The word occurs in the 
following stanza from the lament of Deirdre in the tragical fate 
of the Sons of Uisnech 

[“ The heavy wave- voice of Nois, 

Jt was sweet music for ear to be ever hearing; 

Ardan's Cobhlach was good ; 

And Ainle's Andord towards his wild hut”.] 

The whole of this ancient tale is published in the sixth num- 
ber of the Atlantis, and the following note is appended to this 
quatrain at page 410: — “ The heavy wave-voice of Noisi — that 
is, the loud bass voice of Noisi; the Cobhlach, or intermediate 
tones, or somewhat higher notes of Dardan [^rect^ Arda7i\ ; and 
the still higher notes of Ainle when returning to their huts in 
the evening. This is an important passage to show that the 
pagan or ancient Gaedhil sang and played in chorus and in con- 
cert. The words used are taken from the names applied to the 
different tones of the strings of the ancient harp. The tone of 
that part of the harp lower than the middle, but not quite so 
low as the longest and deepest strings, was called Dord, which 
may be translated ‘ bass’. Below that were the deepest of all 

Caviaic iri ■oo|\'o pAti^'A -pain; Da bin-o ITogan TnAnp^ a^ peAdc, 

CAnAiTJ CAitce CAttAinAifi. Da -niAit le cLt a eipceAfic. 

. . . . . — Book of Lismore, part ii. folio 60. 

AnAonAc C|\aA6An, pobAe b. b.J 

CAnmAif ’oopt) Ap iToab a|\ cac; 
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the strings, and to denote these the particle fo was prefixed to xxxvii. 
the word JDord; Fo-Dord, the * deep bass’. On the other side, 
the tones of the next shorter strings to the Dord or bass strings, 
above the Cobhlaiphef or middle strings, were called An^Dord^ 
adding the negative particle an, to signify literally ‘ not ba8s\ 

Their tones answered, perhaps, to the modern tenor”. 

Still, notwithstanding that the word Dord, with its various 
modifications, as far as we are able to determine, invariably im - vatlves im. 
plies music or sounds of a deep tone ; yet, in the lines already tie word 
quoted in a former lecture from the poem on the hermitage of 
Marbhan^ brother of Guaire^ of Connacht, we find that the note* of 
recluse enumerating among the various notes of the sylvan choir 
which regaled his ears, Dorddn of the thrushes {smdlchd)^ a 
term which, compared with the more shrill and less voluble 
notes of other birds, was appropriate enough. As to the real Character of 
nature and character of the Crann- Dord^ or tree music, already Sordshow^n 
mentioned, the following two examples will be sufficient to 
show its character and the proper derivation of the name, al- 
though the word itself docs not occur in these passages. 

In the Dialogue of the Ancient Men, so often quoted in these 
lectures, and in that part of it in which the famous Cailte^ Dialogue 
whilst seated on the hill of Ardpatrick, in the county of Lime- Ancient 
rick, relates to St. Patrick the story of the courtship and es- Men”; 
pousals of Coel O' Nemhain and the princess Credhi, daughter of 
the king of Munster ; and how it was from that hill that Find 
and his warriors went forth to accompany Coel on his love mis- 
sion, as well as to fight the famous battle of Finntraigh (tlie 
white strand, now Ventry harbour in the bay of Dingle in Ker- 
ry), the following is the passage ; — “ And we determined on the 
battle on this hill (said Cailte), and we went forward over the 
sides of hills, and rocks, and highlands, until we reached Loch 
Cuirre in the west of Erinn ; and we came to the court [of the 
princess of Munster] , and we performed the Dord-Fiansa with 
the trees (or handles) of our beautiful gold-socketed spears”.^*®^^ 

Now, there can be no doubt but that the music designated here 
by Cailte by the name of Dord-Fianea was equally entitled to 
be called Crann-Dordy which it really was, as having been pro- 
duced by the Cranna, or trees of their spears ; and, if there 
could have been any reason to give it a different name, it must 
have arisen from the circumstance that the Cran-Dord of the 

(<33) [original ;—Oc«f t50 cAiicAniA|\ ctj X) 0 )At»f in ocuf 

in cAcli 'oon nl/AX) pn, ocuf •oo cAnfAin in ‘Ooja’o |?i<mi|'-a epAn- 

CAnc<MnA]i ^omtiinn CAebuiO nAib fbeg ntqin no|\ fifAi. — Book 

CHOC, octi|* cAji-pAd, octif cal-Acli, CO of Lismure, f. 206. J 
Cui]\^e Ani<x|\C4i> OipeAnn ; ocoy* 
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^xxvii. Fianna^ or Fenian warriora, differed, perhaps, in its martial qua- 
lity from that produced by the same agency by other perfor- 
mers and for other purposes. 

and by Another reference to the Dord-Fiansa^ as produced by the 

the handles of spears, occurs in a fragment of the same Dialogue 
Sguein^' of the Ancient Men, preserved in another MS. in the Royal 
R LA’*^*^* Irish Academy. In this case Oisin^ the celebrated son of 
Find Mac Cumhaill^ relates to St. Patrick how his (Owm’s) 
father, Find^ fell in love with Berach Breac^ or the Freckled, 
the beautiful daughter of Gas Chuailgney king of Ulster. The 
old bard, in a poem of ninety-four quatrains, relates here 
how his father marched with his warriors, in full military 
pomp, to tlie gates of Fmdnia^ the palace of the king of 
Ulster, to demand from that prince the hand of his beautiful 
daughter, Berach the Freckled, in marriage Having arrived 
at the palace gates, the bard says, in the sixth stanza of the 
poem: 

“We chaunted with the trees of our spears 

A Dord-Fiansa^ with the voice ol* our men, 

At the gate of green Emania^ 

For the assembly of the Red Branch”.^*®^^ 

If we read this quatrain aright, the Fenian warriors mixed 
their voices (how high or low does not appear) with the sounds 
the z)or<f- produced by the clashing of their spear-handles; so tint, in 
«ierefore*a lact, the Dovd-Fiaiisa was a species of wooden gong music, pro- 
wooden gong <^^ced by the striking together the handles of a number of 
accompani- brazen spears, so as to accompany or blend with the voices of 

ment. ^ ^ c • j 

a chorus ot singers. 

The The fifth species of music in alphabetical order is the Duohand. 

eSSained aa This word is explained in O’Davoren’s Glossary, as Luinneog 
or Ceol, that is, “ Luinneog^ or music”. The word Luinneog 

Ssoietef obsolete in Ireland, but it still remains, or did until lately 

Ireland, but remain, in the Highlands of Scotland, and it is explained in the 
scSia\”d for Highland Society’s Dictionary, as a song, a ditty, a chorus ; the 
chorus last of which meanings I believe to be the most correct ; but 
from finding the word Duthchonna often in conjunction with 
Duchandyrtm the word Doghvaingj grieving or lamenting, I should be in- 
S[rgc^f^^ “ dined to think that the music of which it was the name, was of 
a melancholy or dirge-like character. In the description of a 
festive entertainment in the old tale of the Triumphs of Conghal 
Glaring neach^ w(! arc told that poems {Duai.a') and Duchonda 
were sung for the company ; from which we may perhaps infer 

(«4) [original: — An-ooiAAir ernriA tiAine, 

CAtiWAi-o Ve cY\AnnAib fte$ “Oo coitncuiot ha ciAAebiAtiAiibe. 

■Ooix-o piAHT-A, Ap ycAp, — MS. K.l A., H. & Sm., Ko. p. 251.] 
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that the poems or Duana were laudations of the living heroes, xxxvii; 
whilst the Duchonda were the dirges of the meritorious dead. n«on a 
The word Ditchand occurs in Cormads Glossary, in the ex- 
planation of the word Esnad^ as follows : “ Eanad^ i.e. it is 
not a Nath^ but a Duchand; for Esnad was the name of the Glossary 
music which the Fianna used to perform around the fulacht 
fiansa!\^*^^ From this explanation it would appear that the word 
Esnad was compounded of es, a negative particle, equal to non 
in English, and naths the name' of any composition ; so that the 
Esnad was a something not a poem or metrical composition, the utter a 
but only a Duchand, or mere musical moaning air or tune in S^"tane*n^'^ 
chorus ; and that this was what the Fianna, that is Find Mac chorus. 
CurnhailVs warriors, chaunted around their fulacht fiansa, which 
were the rude cooking pits constructed by the warrior hunters 
after the day’s chase, in which their well-earned meal was cooked, 
partly by baking between or upon red-hot stones, and partly on 
wooden roasting spits before their great fires. It was while as- 
sembled round these fires, before and during their long repasts, 
that they used to perform the music alluded to. 

The sixth species of music in alphabetical order is the Esnad The Etnad. 
just described. 

The seventh of those enumerated in our ancient writings is The Three 
the group of three modes so often mentioned already, namely, Mode?^ 
the Gentraighe, or laughing mode; the GoUraighe, or crying 
mode ; and the Suantraighe, or sleeping mode. Unfortunately, 

I can add nothing specific upon these styles of musical compo- 
sition. 

The next in order is a kind of musical performance called the Tiie atim 
Gcitn Druadh, or Druid’s Shout, referred to in the ancient ac- » 
count of the battle of Almhain (now the Hill of Allen, in the TOen’tioned 
county of Kildare), and which 1 have already given in full in 
a former Lecture, to which the reader is referred “ Battle of 

Of this wonderful Druid’s Shout, or whoop, or whatever it ^^'"*‘**""* 
was, I have never met with any other notice but the one just 
referred to. But there seems no reason to doubt that the shout 
of O' Maighlind, FergaVs Druid, continued to be popularly 
known and preserved by the musicians of Ireland down to the 
year 131H when the vellum containing the historical tale 

of the battle of A Imhain was compiled. 

The ninth species of music in alphabetical order is the Gol- 
ghaire Bansidhe, or the Wail of the Bansidhes (or fairy- women) ; BaLidhe, or 

f435) [original: — .1. ni hacIi, AnU^ toI. ii. p. 309. RatufdAe ; 

a6c 1 )' ■oucnAiTO ; A|\ bAnepiA'o Ainw 03?) Class H. 2. 16. Trinity College, 
in ilntnt -01 gnicif r>A fiAHAe tim An Dublin. 
bpulAcTic piAnpAe. — Cormac’s Gloss,, 
voc. Esnad.~\ 
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XXXVII. and like the Druid’s shout, to this cry, or wail, I have never 
met more than one reference, namely, in the story of Fraech 
Mac Fidaid, It will he remembered that this Fraech went to 
the palace of Cruachan in Connacht, to demand the hand in mar- 
riage of the beautiful princess Findahar ; and that he was 
accompanied, among other officers of his train, by the three 
sons of Uaithne, the famous harpers, who gave nam*es to the 
three musical modes just mentioned above. As I have already 
given the preliminary story of this tale,^^“^ I need not repeat it 
here, but pass at once to that part of the tale itself where the 
young prince, after being wounded by the river-monster, is taken 
by his attendants back to the palace to bo treated for his wounds. 
Ine story tells us that his litter was preceded by his Cornairidh 
(or horn-players) ; and that so exquisite was their wailing per- 
formance that sixty youths of the household of king A Hill and 
queen Medb actually died of the melting plaintiveness of their 
music. They entered the oourt at last, and Fraech was placed 
in a medicated bath prepared for him by order of the king. He 
was then taken out and put to bed, upon which (continues the 
talc) there was heard around the palace of Cruachan a loud 
wailing or Golghaire. And immediately there were seen an 
hundred and fifty women dressed in crimson tunics, and gi’ccn 
Cennharra^ or head-dresses, and wearing silver brooches on their 
breasts, in the vicinity of the palace. Some went out to them 
to learn their history, and to know whom it was that they be- 
wailed. It is Fraech the son of Fidad, said one of them, that 
we bewail, the most heroic youth of all the fairy mansions of 
jnenMoned Erinn. Fraech then heard the Golghaire (or wail) of the 
of tho T6in women. Raise me up from this place immediately, said Fraech 
£<} Fraich ; pQQpi^^ Tliis is the wail of my mother, and of the women of 

the (river) Boind. He was then carried out, and they collected 
around him, and took him away from the palace of Cruachan. 
Great, says the story, was the bemoaning in tho household of 
Ailill and Medb on that night; but they were delighted on the 
evening of the following day to see him coming back to them 
accompanied by fifty women, and he perfectly cured, without 
defacement or blemish. These women were all of the same age, 
the same features, the same loveliness, tho same nobleness, the 
same splendour, the same symmetry of form, and tho counte- 
nances of Bansidhe (or fairy women) on each of them, so that 
no one of them could be distinguished from another. Some of the 
people of the court were nearly suffocated in the pressure of the 
crowd to see them. They left him then at the door of the 

See Lecture xxx., anfe, vol. ii. p. 218. 
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court, and they renewed their wail at departing from him, so xxxtii. 
that several of the people of the court swooned at its overpower- 
ing eifect ; and it is from this event that the musicians of Erinn 
have retained the species of music called the Golghaire^ orjwail, 
of the Bansidhe to this day/*^®^ 

This curious tale is preserved in the Book of Leinster, a MS. 
compiled about the year 1150; and I trust that the length of 
the extract will be found sufficiently compensated for by the 
scrap of Bansidhe mythology, and the clear evidence which it 
contains of the wonderful powers of our ancient musicians, as 
well as of the tender susceptibility of our remote ancestors to the 
influence of their performances. I am not aware that any trace 
of these old fairy strains is now to be found among our long ne- 

f lected native musicians, at least with any name or traditional 
istory ; but I have no doubt but that the Bensidhe's wail came J,* 
down to a late period, though, perhaps, under a degenerate name to a late 
and with some distortions, under the pretence of improvement, p®^*®*** 
to meet the depraved taste of a mixed and declining race of 
people. 

The tenth species of music in alphabetical order was the Gdh- The 
Aa, a word which literally signifies sighing or moaning in grief. 

I cannot, however, say wifli certainty that the Gubha came 
properly within the strict range of what can be termed vocal 
music, though I have authority to show that special funeral as- 
semblies were held, which were called Aenacli G^hha^ or moan- 
ing or mourning assemblies ; but whether the lamentation was 
of a low moaning character or of the more ordinary passionate 
kind, I have not been able to ascertain. 


<4391 [original: — Aco)\ti4i|\e 
|\iAir>T"oni ■oofiutn 'otnm C|\u^\cliAr> ; 
feti'OAi'o fui’oe con 

C|M pchi'o ‘pe]^ x>o WACAoinAib -Ait- 
ibbA OCUf lT\et>bA A^A ppAdc An c- 
■penniA. "Oo cbegA'o iA]\um ipn 'oun, 
ACAf celt) 1p1^Aecb ipn ^roc^ACAt), 
cone|\i5 bAn cnpi in t)uine tube mine 
t)1A bblC, ACAf t)1A fobcAt) A Clllt). 
■Oo bejXA'p AX iA|\Am aca^ x>o gnitA^ 
ceiijAt) t)o. Co cuAbA ni, An 50b- 
5Aii\e fOi\ CiMiAcViAin, ai inA -pAji^iAt) 
conACCA nA cyvi cViAccAit) bAn conA 
n-inA|\mb co]\c;\Aib, con a cent)bA]\- 
liAib ttAini*6ib, conA mibedAib Aijig- 
t>it)ib ^ inb)\mnt>ib. Ciaca^v 

6udti t)iA -pif A ipceb, tiiif CIA ^o cnA- 
in|'ec. pHAecb mAc ptiAit) om, ob 
boAn t)ib, ifet) c'hAinmitjni, mAc •oiie- 
cebb nig pt)e e|Mnt> mbi. bAfotiAin 
o cbimn p^iAecli a ngob^Aitii nA m- 
An. ‘Oom 6cbAi’6 Aff cjiA, ob pjiA- 


ecTi ftMA muinciji. 50b rno mAC- 
bAjxi'A ^-o, ob fe, ACAf nA m-bAn m- 
'boinne. CocAbA^v imAcli bAfot)Ain ; 
t)o CecAit) mne, ACAy beyAit) Ay in 
CyiiAcliAin. "bA moy t)no a ecAine 1 
cegbAcIi -AibibbA AC Ay met)bA in 
Ait)clii pn ; conAccAt)Ay lAyAtn itn 
cnA* nonA Ay nA niAyAch ; t)o tAGX) 
cnuco ACAy cacca bAn mme, iy be 
05 ybAn, gAn on, gAn Ainib, gAn ey- 
bAit). ComAeyA nA mnA mbi, com- 
tiebbA, comcliAimne, comyAiyA, com- 
Aibbi, comcyocA, con-ecoyc OAn p-be 
rnnpii, conA bAi Aibne neeb t)ib 
yeeb AyAibi. t)ec nAt> mncbAt) t)Aine 
nmpii. CiAgAit) HAT) lAyrnn in-t)oytiy 
inbiy ACAgAt) A ngob eyt>ib, oc t)ub 
11 At) con cAyyAt)Ay nA t)Aine bAt>Ay 
ipn t)«nAt) Ay cent) ; iy ce pn aca 
SobgAiyi bAnpbe Ia bAey cimb 
eyent), — H. 2. 16. 646.] 
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The eleventh species of music (vocal) was the Logairecht. This 
Avas simply the wild and scarcely regulated Irish funeral cry ; 
that cry which is heard even to this day in the south and west of 
Ireland, raised and sustained chiefly by the women who follow 
a hearse or funeral to the grave. At the present day the cry is 
called Logolreacht.^ but in Cormac's, Glossary, a compilation of 
about the year 890, it is called Logairecht^ and occurs in the 
explanation of' the word Amrath. Now, the word Amrath is 
compounded of am, a negative particle, equal to the English 
non, and rath., which means the stock, bounty, or wages which 
a chief or landlord gave to a tenant or follower for rent and ser- 
vices tliat were to be returned to the chief or lord in accordance 
with stipulations mutually entered into. That was the affirma- 
tive rath; but tlie Amrath or nom-rath was the bounty or 
payment given to the people who cried and lamented at the 
funeral of the chief, lord, or any body else, and for which bounty 
there was no further return ever to be made. 

The twelfth species of music is the I^uinneog; but all that 
could be said on the subject of this species has been said already 
under the word Duchand. The Luinneog is still the chorus or 
burden of a song in Scotland. 

The thirteenth in alphabetical order is the Sdmhgh'dhha^ which 
is the old Irish name for the song of the Murduchain^ that is, the 
sirens, mermaids, or sea-nymphs. The word Sdmhghuhha ap- 
pears to have been compounded of sdmh, which signifies ease, 
tranquillity, or a sense of entrancing happiness, and gubha^ a 
plaintive, slow, melancholy moaning air or tunc. The sirens 
or sea-nymphs who, in ancient classical mythology, are said to 
have practised this species of music, were able by the bewitching 
sweetness of their strains to draw mariners upon the rocks and 
then destroy them ; and in the narrative of the wanderings and 
voyages of the Milesian or rather Gadelian tribes before their ar- 
rival in Spain, and ultimately in Ireland, we are told (in the 
Book of Invasions) that upon their passing through the Pontic 
Sea, between the Black Sea and the Mediterranean Sea, they 
were advised by their druids to stuff their ears with soft wax in 
order that they should not hear the music of the MurduchanSy 
or mermaids, who were accustomed to sing to the mariners until 
they set them asleep, when they sprang on them and killed 
them. I have never met the word Sdmhghuhha in any compo- 
sition, but I find it in an old Irish Glossary in my possession, 
where it is said to be the name of the sirens [vide also O’Reilly, 
in voc.] ; but this, unless figurative, is clearly a mistake or a 
mistranscript, as any Irish scholar will at once perceive. 

The fourteenth species of music in alphabetical order is the 
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Sian^ or Sianan. Whether this was any particular species of xxxvh. 
music, or only a popular name for a song or tune, I am not able Tho sian, or 
to decide, as I have met only three references to it, two of which • 
refer to the human voice, and one to the whizzing or whistling 
of a spear or dart, winging its way through the air. The oldest applied in 
reference to the word Sian^ in a musical sense, is found in the JScSttie^of 
description of the Battle of the second or northern Magh 
Tuireadh^ fought between the Tuatlia Danann and the Fo- Tuireadh lo 
morians, where the clangour and clatter of the men and wea- Si speJ??** 
pons are spoken of as follows : “ The shout of the champions ; 
the clashing of the shields ; the flashing and clangour of the 
swords and of the Colg dels; the whistle and twang of the darts ; 
the flying Sian of the spears and javelins; and tlio battle crash 
of the arms”.^^*®^ It is very difficult, indeed, to draw any dis- 
tinction between the words whistle, twang, and Sian in this 
passage, and the writer seems only to give to the same, or 
nearly the same, sounds a variety of undistinguishable names, applied to a 
The next place in which I have met with the word Sian is in tafe^o'^the* 
the lament of Deirdre for the Sons of Uisnech^ where she says : — '^mech’ 

“ Sweet with Conchohar the king 
Are the pipers and trumpeters ; 

Sweeter to me tho cloth nell^ 

A Sian which the sons of Vide sang”.^*^'^ 

Here tho word Sian refers to the song which the sons of 
Uiele sang. 

The third place in which I have met the Sian^ or Sianan^ is and also in 
in the wanderings of St. Colum Cilld^ two priests, Snedgus and 
Mac Riaghla^ who, on their return from Ireland to Iona on the 
coast of Scotland, were driven into the northern seas. Here and Mac 
they were driven for some time from one strange island to an- 
other, until at last, as they were approaching a new island, they 
heard the sweet voices of women singing on the shore, when 
immediately they recognized the music, and said : “ This is the 
Sianan of the women of Erinn”. These were Irish women be- 
longing to a clann of people of the Fera Rois^ or men of Ross, 
who had shortly before been forcibly sent out upon the sea at 
the mouth of the river Boyne, and driven by the winds to this 
island.' 

From these two last instances of the word Sianyox Sianan^ it it designated 
would appear that it designated some kind of soft, plaintive 
(<40) [original; — riA bAecli- tiA]\tn. — Second Battle of Tut- 

ocuf io]\efitnb nA i'ciacTi, bo- readh^ Ms. Egerton, 5280, Brit. Mus., 
irropecVi oc«r pe'ogAijM ha cbAi’oiin, O’C.’a copy, p. 28.J 
ociip tiA CALC rix»6’o, cip6ni ocuf <***> [See Atlantis, Na vi., p. 410-3 
gpiiToegtip , HA pAigi’o'bobc, ocuf [Scc Lectures on the MS. Ma^ 

PAH ecigtit) HA pogAiT) ocHf HA H- teriah of Ancient Irish History, p. 
gAbbecVi, ocup ppipcbeniHech ha 334.] 
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xxxvii. music, such as one would expect to hear from the Sons of Uis- 
nech and from the Fera Rois^ both of whom were in forcible 
exile from their native country. 

aireehttuh Sirechtacli was an adjectival term applied to music of a slow, 
Biow*music ; plaintive, enchanting kind ; and hence we often find in ancient 
tales the phrase ceoi sirechtach sidhe, from ceol, music sirech- 
vnonymous tacli^ slow or prolonged ; and sidhey fairy or enchanting. This 
b 9 nd; term Sirechtacli is explained in another place by the word Ad- 
bondy which in its turn is explained bindy that is, sweet or 
melodious. The word Adbond occurs again in such a way 
the latter as to signify a song or a tune, as in a note in the Festology of 
to'^the Fest* Acngus CsiU DSy or the Culdee, on the festival day of St. 
AeulutCeiii Afochae of Oendruirriy now Island Ma^ee, on the coast of the 
county of Antrim. St. Mochae was a disciple of St. Patrick, and 
his festival is held on the 21st of June. This note tells us that 
one day lie went out from his church upon the island, and that 
he turned into a little grove in its neighbourhood, where he sat 
down under a tree for prayer and contemplation. While sitting 
here he saw a bird of uncommon plumage perch upon a tree 
near him, and sing so sweetly that he could not take his eyes 
off it nor shut his ears against its notes for a full hour, when it 
ceased and flew awa^ to the next tree. Here the bird resumed 
its melody, and again riveted the attention of the saint for an- 
other hour, when he flew away to another tree immediately near. 
Here again he renewed his enchanting notes, absorbing more 
than ever St. Mockads whole mind and attention for another 
hour, after which he flew away and disappeared. St. Mochae, 
after reflecting some time on the strange appearance of this 
wonderful bird and his wonderful music, arose and returned to 
his church. The way back, however, appeared very strange to 
him. The grove in which he had sat had disappeared, and its 
place was occupied by a cultivated field. The path by which 
he reached it was no longer to be seen, the way having been 
crossed with hedge.s and ditches. At length he made his way 
to his church, but he found the edifice much altered since he 
had left it but three hours before. He saw there priests and 
monks, indeed ; but he had never seen their faces before, and 
when he told them that he was Mochae^ the original founder 
of their church, they smiled at him in pity, believing that he 
was some wandering pilgrim whose religious enthusiasm had 
got the better of his reason. They asked him why he believed 
himself to be St. Mochae, and he told them the story of the 
wonderful bird. “ My good friend”, said they, “ you must be 
under some delusion, for our holy patron, the blessed Mochae, 
went to heaven one hundred and fifty years ago”. On hearing 
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this, Mochae besought the priest to hear his confession and pre- xxxvir. 
pare him for death. This was done, and immediately after his 
soul passed to heaven, and his body dropped into ashes and 
bare bones. On this beautiful legend an ancient poem, quoted 
in the Fcstology, says: 

“ For the gentle Mochae there sang, 

The bird from the heavens, 

Three Adhonds, from the top of the tree, 

Each Adhond being fifty years.”^*^®^ 

Father Michael O’Clery, in his glossary of ancient Irish 
words and phrases, gives the words Adhond Trirech^ or triple 
Adhond, which he explains as a tune of music in which three 4p*ilTned 
parts are understood, namely, Gentraighe, Goltraighe, and Suan- JJc/jry 
traighe. These, it. will be recollected, are the tliree musi- rioss as tiia 
cal modes of the ancient Irish, of which we have already said cai’modesV 
so much. The word Trhech occurs in Zeuss’ Grammatica 
Celtica, vol. ii. page 929, in an ancient stanza, which he quotes zeuss* 
as an example of the rhyme or assonance of ancient Irish versi- ’ 

fication. The author of this quatrain would appear to have 
been a student, pursuing his studies in the solitude of a wood 
or grove, or else dreaming or imagining himself in such a place, 
when he says : 

*Oom p-ApcAi pi’ob<M'OAe p<\eb, 

'PomchAin 161*0 luin 1 ua*o riA*© cel 
1lu<xp mo lebjiAn in'olincech. 

'Pomch^MU cpipech inuA nen. 
triApAich pepcc cein niAp'O'OA 
^icne A mAelecAU. 

[I was upon the wild wood’s visitation, 

The blackbirds sweetly sang notes which I conceal not. 

Over my many-lined little book. 

Melodious was the I'rirech of the birds. 

’T was my much-loved, long-coveted treasure 
To understand their warbling.]^***^ 

(*<») [original : — Mr. W. Stokes gives part of this 

Ro 6AcnAiti *00 itiocTioe cTiaui stanza.thus: — 

In c^riAn -oonA nemx)Aib 'Ootn ’pApcAi pi-obAi-oe p6L 

Cpi bA’oboin’o *00 b^np inclipoin’o pom’ cliAin toi'o bum b^Ach, nAt) 

.b. bbiA’OAin cecb A’obom-o. c6b 

— Felire^ 21st July.] tlAp mo bobpAn mobinecb 

(.***) [Zeuss gives the Irish thus: — pom’ chAin cpipech innA fi6n, 

■Oom I pApcAi I pix)bAi-oAe | pAeb The grove makes a festival for me ; 
pomchAin || b6i*o I bum | buA-o ua-o A blackbird’s swift lay sings to me — 
c6b huAp mo bebpAn j m-obmech I will not hide it — 

pomcliAm cpipech muA fi6n || mA- Over my many lined booklet 
pAicb pe.pco c6m j mAp'O’OA Ai*ne A trilling (?) of the birds sings to me”. 

A mAebecAn. —“Irish Glosses”, p. 70.] 

25 B 
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xxxYiu That there was known to the ancient Irish a species of lyric 
THreeh poetry called Trirecht may be seen from the following speci- 
SeciMof * mens of versification, found among various other specimens pre^ 
iSJiT by*7 served in the ancient Book of Leinster. This specimen stanza 
tIe*Bookof ^ from holy Cormae Mao Cuilennain^ king and bishop 

Lein»ter;° of Cashcl, who died in the year of our i>ord 903. It is headed ; 

LopgA puAch, 

CoptUAC cc. ipn cpipig : 

In coceb mo 6upcAn ciAp, 

pop innociAn nucbcletAn nAn ; 
inpAjA pi pichit) peib, 

Ap mo choib petti Atp tn pAb: 
imbA peppAcb, tmbA pen^, 
imbA ppeppAC copgtb -opon^; 

A T)he, in cun^ene pptm, 

o cbt oc cechc pop ttn*o tonD? — [H. 2, 18. fol. 19. a. b.] 
Lorga Fuach^ 

Cormae cecinit in the Trirech. 

Wilt thou steer my gloomy little bark, 

Upon the broad-bosomed foamy ocean ; 

Wilt thou come, O bright King of Heaven, 

While my own will inclines to go to sea : 

With thee the great, with thee the small. 

With thee the fall of hosts is but a shower ; 

O God, wilt thou assist me. 

While coming over the boisterous seas ? 

It would be difficult to understand why this stanza should be 
called Trirech^ or triple, in place of Diahlach^ or duplex, as it 
contained but two quatrains, or eight lines ; and we should have 
been in perfect uncertainty whemer it was to the music, the 
quantity of the stanza, or to the characteristics of the entire 
poem, that the term triple was intended by the writer, if we 
had not found the matter explained in a perfect copy of this 
tract on versification, which is preserved in the Book of Bally- 
the term mote. In that copy of the tract we find that the 'erm Tri~ 
^rSciu- rech, or triple, was not exclusively applied either to the niusic 
Bppfied to quantity of a verse, but it was also applied to a spe- 

the music cies of laudatoiy poetic composition in which the writer men- 
of ver8c!*but tioned the name, description, and residence of the person for 
particular whom it was Avritten ; and it was upon the circumstance of these 
Sudatory conditions being found in it, the poem was called triplex, 

poemi If, therefore, we had the whole of Cormae Mae Cuilennan's 
poem, we should, according to this definition, have found in it 
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the name, description, and residence of the person for whom he 
wrote. But, from the specimen verse here given, it is evident 
that it was for God, His attributes, and His kingdom, the poem 
was written. 

The stanza under consideration, as I have already stated, con- 
sists of eight lines, and will sing in two parts to the ancient air 
popularly known in the south of Ireland as: “4^ 
inneosfainn ce hi'\ or, “ For Ireland I would not tell who she 
is”. An air also known as set to the words of the song of 
“ Nancy, the pride of the west”, and in Scotland known as 
that of the song, “ Tweed side”.^^^*^^ This leads me, however, 
to the consideration of another subject, which I must postpone 
to my next lecture. 

See an eloquent and elegant discussion rn the parentage, Scotch or Irish, 
of this sweet melody, a discussion provoked by myself, in Dr. Fetrie*i Ancient 
Music of Ireland, voL i. p. 97. 


XXXVIT. 
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LECTURE XXXVIII. 

[Dellvcreil Joly IMIi, 1862.] 


(IX.) Of Music and Musical Instruments (concluded). The ancient lyric 
verse adapted to an ancient air referred to in last lecture ; the existence of 
old lyric compositions having a peculiar structure of rhythm adapted to 
old airs still existing unknown in the musical history of any other country; 
many such known ; there exists in the Book of Ballymotc a special tract on 
versification containing specimen verses; the specimens are usually four 
lined verses ; but they smg to certain simple solemn airs ; these are chiefly 
the poems called 0.ssianic ; the author has heard his father sing the Ossianic 
poems ; and has hoard of a very good singer of them named O’Brien ; the 
author only heard one other poem sung to the air of the Ossianic poems; 
many other old poems would however sing to it. 'J'he tract on versification 
contains specimens which must read to music at first sight ; three examples 
selected. The first called Ocht-Foclach Corranach Beg, or, “the little 
eight-line curved verse”; this class of poems written to a melody con- 
structed like that known as the “ Black Slender Boy” ; description of this 
kind of verse. The second is the Ocht Foclach Mor or “ great eight 
line verse”; this stanza was written to the musical metre of an air of 
which the first half of “John O’Dwyer of the Glen” is an example; 
description of this kind of verse. The third is the Ochi Foclach Mor 
Corranach^ or “ great curving eight line verso” ; measure, accents, cadences, 
and rhyme are the same as in the second. Another specimen of verso from 
a long poem in the Book of Lecan; tho kind called Ocht Foclach hi- 
Fimhin, or the “ eight line verse of O’ h-Fimhin** ; the C/i or O prefixed 
to the name of the nuthor of the poem does not necessarily imply his having 
lived after tho permanent assumption of surnames ; description of this kind 
of poem ; this poem written to a different air from the other stanzas 
quoted ; will sing to any one of three well known airs. The author does 
not say that these verses were written for the airs mentioned, but only that 
they sing naturally to them. That these stanzas were not written by the 
writers on Irish pro.sotly to snpport a theory, as shown by poems in the Tale 
of the Tain Bo Chiiai/gne ; e.g. the poem containing the dialogue between 
Mbdh and Ferdiad ; musical analysis of this poem ; there are five poems 
of the same kind in this tiilc. The author docs not want to establish a 
theory, but only to direct attention to the subject. Antiquity of the present 
version of the Tain U6 Chuailgne : the copy in the Leabhar na h-Uidhre; 
the copy in the Book of Leinster. At least one specimen of the same kind 
of ancient verse in the JJmnseanckasy e.g. in the legend of Aih Fadadj or 
Ahade : the Dinns ^anchas was written about 590 by Amergin chief poet to 
JJiarmaif, son of Fergus Ceirbheotl; these various compositions are at least 
900 years old, and prove that the most enchanting form of Irish music 
is indigenous. The author is conscious of his unfitness to deal with the 
subject ot music technically ; complaint on the neglect of Irish music ; 
api»eal to Irishmen in favour of it. 

No clear allusion in very old Irish MSS. to dancing. The modern generic 
name for dancing is Jlinnceadh ; it is sometimes called Damhsa ; meaning 
of those tetms. Fonn and Fort the modern names for singing and dancing 
music; Michael O’Clery applies the terra Port to lyric music in general; 
Cor, in the plural Cuir, an old Irish word for music, perhaps connected with 
Chdrea ; the author suggests that Port was anciently, what it is now, a 
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“jig”, and Cor, a“ reel”; “jig” borrowed from tho French or Italian, xxxviit, 

Rmnctadh fada^ “ long dance”, not an ancient term j applied to a country 

dance. Conclusion. 


At the conclusion of my last lecture I gave an instance of an- The ancient 
cient Irish lyric verse perfectly adapting itself to one of those LdHpiId*to 
ancienjt Irish airs which have come down to us in a form, if not 
primitive, at least nearly that in which they must have been 
performed a thousand, probably even more than two thousand “‘®’ 
years ago. I allude to those^ verses of Cormae Mac Cuilennain^ 
now almost a thousand years old, which sing to the air of • 

“ At JEire ni inneosfainn ce /w”/ or, “ For Ireland I would not 
tell who she is”. I cannot, indeed, say that these particular 
verses were written to that particular air. I adduce it only as 
an interesting fact, that a fragment of a lyric poem, ascribed to 
a writer of the ninth century, and actually preserved in a MS. 
book so old as the year 1150, presents a peculiar structure of 
rhythm exactly corresponding with that of certain ancient Irish 
musical compositions still popular and well known, though 
traditionally as of the highest antiquity, one of which is tTie 
air I have named. I believe such a fact is unknown in the 
musical history of any other nation in Europe. And yet in lyric compo. 
ours, I believe, very many such instances could be adduced ofSilga 
ancient lyric music still in existence, in minutely exact agree- 
ment with forms of lyric poetry, used not only in, but peculiar rhythm 
to, the most ancient periods of our native literature. It would, ‘o?dffi?«tin 
however, be the work, not of a passing notice here, but rather uf,kno"wnin 
of a course of lectures in itself to investigate the numerous 
examples by means of which I think this connection of the any other 
existing remains of our ancient music with the earliest eras of 
our national civilization may be demonstrated. And the task 
itself is one which I should far rather sec undertaken (with 
what assistance I could venture to offer him) by some master 
of Irish music as well as of Irish antiquities, such as our illus- 


trious fellow-countryman, Dr. Petrie, than imperfectly accom- 
plished in Qny such lectures as I, by myself, could lay before 
the public. We are by no means, then, conlined to a solitary 
specimen of ancient Irish lyric composition, such as that which 
I quoted on the last evening ; nor even to any vague deductions 
based on the chance analysis of such remains ; for the Book of 
Ballymote, compiled from older books in the year 1391, con- 
tains a special tract on versification, in which specimen verses 
are given of all the poetic measures known to or practised by 
the ancient Irish. 

Generally these specimens are verses of four lines only ; so 
that, if intended for a musical accompaniment, the range of' the 
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the sped* 
mens are 
nsimlly four- 
lined verses ; 
but they 
sing to cer- 
tain simple 
solemn airs; 
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the author • 
has heard 
his father 
sing the 
Osslanic 
poems; 

and has 
heard of a 
very good 
singer of 
them named 
O'Biien; 


the author 
only lieard 
one other 
poem sung 
to the air of 
the Ossianic 
poems ; 


air was limited, and it must have been but little varied. Yet 
there are several ancient poems in this measure extant that will 
very well sing to particular airs, generally of a simple, solemn, 
or melancholy character. Of these I may mention the class of 
poems popularly called Ossianic, from their authorship being 
ascribed to Oisin^ the famous son of Finn Mac Ctimhaill. These 
so-called Ossianic verses are generally composed of seven syl- 
lables to the line, with alternate rhymes and a peculiarly deli- 
cate .and exact rhythm, without return or burden of any kind. 
I have heard my father sing these Ossianic poems, and remem- 
ber distinctly the air and the manner of their singing; and I 
have heard that there was, about the time that I was born, and 
of course beyond my recollection, a man named Anthony 
O’Brien, a schoolmaster, who spent much of his time in my 
father’s house, and who was the best singer of Oisin’s poems 
that his contemporaries had ever heard. He had a rich and 
powerful voice, and often, on a calm summer day, he used to 
go with a party into a boat on the Lower Shannon, at my native 
place, where the river is eight miles wide, and having rowed 
to the middle of the river, they used to lie on their oars there 
to uncork their whiskey jar and make themselves happy, on 
which occasions Anthony O’Brien was alway s prepared to sing 
his choicest pieces, among which were no greater favourites 
than Olsin's poems. So powerful was the siif gcr’s voice that it 
of ten reached the shores at either side of the boat in Clare and 
Kei ry, and often called the labouring men and women from the 
neighbouring fields at both sides down to tlie water’s edge to 
enjoy the strains of such music (and such performance of it) as 
I fear is not often in these days to be heard even on the fa- 
voured banks of the soft flowing queen of Irish rivers. 

I do not remember having heard any other poem sung to the 
air of these Ossianic pieces but one, and that one is a beautiful 
ancient hymn to the Blessed Virgin, some seven hundred or 
more yeai’s old. My father sang this hymn, and well too, almost 
every night, so that the words and the air have been impressed 
on my memory from the earliest dawn of life. This sweet 
poem consists of twelve stanzas of four lines each, beginning : 

“ Direct me how to praise thee, — 

Though I am not a master in poetry. — 

O thou of the angelic countenance, without fault I 
Thou who hast given the milk of thy breast to save 

(«8) [original : — 

Sci«t\<\T> mo ■oo'o motA-b Uug c’udcA 'oom 

Cl A nokc oLLatVi me Am eigif, — — O’L.ongan’8 Irish MSS. li.l.A., No. 

A gnuif Ainghi-oe, gAn ‘Loicl ^ p. G9.] 
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The air. of this hymn is not popular; 1 never heard it sung xxxvni. 
but by my own father. I know it myself very well, and I 
know several old poems that will sing to it, such as the above many other 
poems ascribed to Oisiriy the son of Find Mac Cumhaill^ and the 
great religious poem called “The Festology of Aengus 

written in the year 798 . “so, 

Besides a great variety of specimens of the four-line verse, thetructon 
under various technical names, the tract in the Book of Bally- 
mote contains a few specimens of a decidedly lyric character — wffcfmust 
verses which, from tlie measured positions of the accented read to 
vowels and cadences, must at first sight read to music. From S'ght® “thre? 
these I have selected three of the longest kind of verse that JSted— 
occurs among them; but I may add that the names by which 
they are distinguished are names that do not occur in the pro- 
sody of any Irish grammar compiled or published within the 
last three hundred years. 

The first of these specimens is a stanza of sixteen lines, 
called the Ochtfoclach Corranach Beg, that is literally, “ The F*eiac?t ^ 
little eight-line curved verse”. To make this name intel- tho 

ligiblc, it is necessary to state that the meaning of the word 
“ corranacK\ or curved, in this name refers to the second part verse”; 
of eight lines which are added to the first eight lines, so as to 
make sixteen, in order to fill up the “ curve”, “ turn”, or second 
part of the tunc. The example given here is certainly a Mun- 
ster production, and appears to have been taken from a satirical 
poem written on some pretender to the divine art, who would 
indeed appear to have been a pupil to the author. It runs as 
follows : 

Occ FoctAc coppAUAc beg. 

A 'opuich UA n’Oeipi, ActoicceAim ceipi, 
til blA 'OAp TTOeipi, A IUUI5 Og UAbUAlb; 

A *opuini pe peip, noco 'ouinpeippi, 

Boco pomceitpi t)0 ciiAt) -oo chi At; 
imehig A'ouini ! ich ip 111*01, 

Uoich ui-oi lAp nui'oi, a'oiu copouii ; 

A VopcAn tiiigi, A l^otcAin buini, 

Fop cotetAp cuigi, ]UA n6in a niAp.^^""^ 

The Little Eight-line Curved Verse. 

Thou fool of the Beisi, thou head of the small pig. 

After us the cows shall not enjoy their plains ; 

Thou forsaker of science, not obedient to me, 

’T is not under my counsel thy sense has vanished ; 

o*?') [Book of Brtilymote, folio 160. a. b.] 
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XXXVIII. 


tills class of 
poem 

writton to a 
melody 
constructed 
like that 
known as 
“ the Black 
Slender 
Boy" ; 


descrlptl)n 
of this kind 
of verse. 


The second 
is the Ocht- 
Joelach 
M6r, or 
“ great eight-- 
llne verse’’ ; 


Go off, O man I eat butter and eggs, 

Seek tutor after tutor, pursue [thy way] to Rome ; 

O Lorcan of the vows, O yellow Bulcan^ 

Upon the bare board, ere eve approaches from the 
west. 

Now, any one with an ordinary ear for Irish music, will at 
once see that the poem, of which this is a curious example, was 
written to a melody constructed precisely like that of the beauti- 
ful and well-known air, called in our times the BuachaUl Gael- 
duhhy or the “ Black Slender Boy”. This delightful air will 
be found in Dr. Petrie’s Ancient Music of Ireland, vol. i., 
page 19, where three different versions of it are printed; none 
of them, I am sorry to say, agreeing exactly with my own 
impression of it, or with the .song which accompanies them 
in that volume, and which was contributed by me. The air, 
as Dr. Petrie decides, is especially a Munster one ; but those 
who supplied him with these settings of it were cither unable 
to do it full justice, or must have taken it down in some other 
piovince. 

I shall not undertake to scan our specimen verse, with refe- 
rence to this exceedingly ancient air — indeed that is beyond my 
ability ; but I will explain its peculiarity, and we shall then see 
how it differs from other metres, and b^ what peculiarities it 
may be distinguished. The first three lines of each of the four 
quatrains of which the stanza is composed, consist each of five 
syllables ; the last word of each being a word of two syllables, 
with a strongly marked vowel assonance, indeed nearly a per- 
fect rhyme. The fourth line of each quatrain consists but of 
four syllables, and the last word a monosyllable. The last 
words of the first and third quatrains do not make any rhyme 
or assonance with each other or with any other line in the 
stanza. The last words of the second and fourth quatrains make 
an assonance with each other, but not with any other word or 
line in the whole stanza. These peculiarities cannot, of course, 
be made apparent in a literal English translation ; but an ordi- 
nary ear will detect them in the original : 

The second specimen is a stanza of eight lines ; a stanza which 
is called the Ocht foclach Movy or great eight line verse. From 
the context, these lines would appear to nave been taken from 
a dialogue between the author and a student, who appears to be 
returning from his literary studies, at some place called Cluainy 
(very probably Cluain Mac NoiSy now Clonmacnoise, in the 
King’s county) and that it was at Kildare this interview with 
the author took place. The following is the stanza ; 
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OchcfOciAch Tn6|1, xxxvnr. 

C1C TTiAC tegint)? 

Uicim 6 ChtuAin Cetbiiro; 

begAt) motegiiTO 
Ce5im -pif CO So]at). 

ItTOlf fCebA CtUATlA. 

1n*oi|^ec, — riA cuaIa 
S inriAig liDA'htiA'OA 
Gcaic b|\tiAnA bobg. 

Great eight-line verse. 

Whence comest thou, O student ? 

I come from Cluain Celhind [of sweet music] ; 

After reading my lesson, 

I go down to Sord [Swords]. 

Tell [us] the news of Cluain. 

I will tml it, — hast thou not heard 
That the foxes of Imahuadha^**^^ 

Have fCund [and] consumed the satchels. 

These “ satchels” were made of leather to hold books ; and it 
may well be supposed that the offending “ foxes” were only 
figurative of some objectionable persons, who found access to 
them. 

Like the former stanza, any one with an ear for Irish music this stanza 
will, indeed must, at once perceive that this stanza was written 
to the musical metre of which the first half of that beautiful an 

air, called now “ Seaghan O'Uuihhir an Ghl€anna'\ or “ John air of which 
O’Dwyer of the Glenn”, is an example. This specimen is called 
“ the great eight-line verse”, only because it has not that curve SieGhm^Ma 
or turn, as it is called, which we understand to signify a full 
second part of eight lines, or two quatrains, like the first, which 
would be sung to the full double measure of the air, such as we 
know “ John O’Dwyer of the Glenn” at the present day. This 
is a curious and important specimen of a verse and its music ; 
and will, I may be allowed to hope, supply some valuable 
matter of discussion to Dr. Petrie, in that analysis of the 
Ancient Music of Ireland, so long expected from his learned pen. 

The thiee first lines of each of the two quatrains of which description 
this stanza is composed, consist of six syllables each, the last Sf veiie. “ 
word of each consisting of two syllables and an assonance, or 
indeed, I might say, rhyme. The fourth line of each quatrain 

( 448 ) [Perhnps this may be Timahoe, in the Queen’s County; the author's 
MS. has •* about its graves”.] 
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xxxvin. 


'Jlie third is 
the Ocht- 
foelach Mor 
Chorranaehy 
or “ great 
curving 
eight line 
verse” 


consists but of five syllables, the last word of each being a mono- 
syllable, and in assonance with each other. 

The third specimen is a stanza of sixteen lines, called the 
“ Ochtfoclach Mor ChorranacJC\ or great curving eight-line 
verse, and runs as follows : — 

OchcpoctAC mop coppAtiAc. 

X)onihnAtt ua 'Ouib’OAlA, in pAinec Citb 

In bpAccuij^ no in cAnA, pucAO iia’o co Sopo; 
tlAini^ Sb^eo n*OAbA ^emb mipe niApA: 

THo cpme mo cApA, tiA Concopb nA ceApo, 

TTIac ‘OAin^in TTlAit CAbA, X)o bpAinn Inbep CpApA, 

Con A inibib aha, comiAOib nA nop*o, — 

CAebAC peoA Ap fA5A, tiAip sep^A ACAp SaIkA, 
lAjiAnt) te^A ibAim Ia^a, iop5 opAi^in Ap 'oeAbg.^**®^ 

Great curving eight-line verse. 

Domhnall Ua Duihdala has pursued to Kildare 

The plunder or the spoil, which was carried from him to 
Swords ; 

At Slighed n-Dala was heard the loud maddened bellow- 
ing [^of the cows] : 

The friend of my heart, the descendant of Concorb of the 
“ poets”. 

The son of Mael Cabas daughter, from the banks of 
Inhher Crara, 

With his noble equipments, with the insignia of heroes 
of valour, — 

A spear with slender wooden haft in time of strife and 
combat, 

A surgeon’s lancet in a surgeon’s hand, a thorn upon a 
blackthorn staff. 

This stanza, too, as well as the others, is of a satirical, humor- 
ous character, and appears to have some reference to the stanza 
immediately preceding ; and to have arisen out of the dialogue 
between the author and the student returning from Clonmacnoise 
to Swords. This stanza, however, pretends to view the stu- 
dent in the llglit of a person who has been plundered of either 
captives or cattle, in search of which he is made to be on .his 
way to Swords. The poet says that the maddened bellowing 
of the cows was heard upon Slighed nDala, which was the name 
of the ancient road that led from the passage across the Shannon 
(bow called Shannon Bridge, near Clonmacnoise) to Tara. Ho 
speaks of the youth under the name of Domhnall Ua Duihdala^ 
the fiiend of his heart, and descendant of Con Corb of the artists. 
[Book of Ballyiuote, fol. 160. a. b.] 
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He next styles him the son of daughter, from the brink xxxvnr. 

of Inhher Crara (anlnbher^ or river, with the situation of which 
I am unacquainted). And next the poet ridicules the hostile 
equipment of the young man for so daring an undertaking as 
the pursuit and recovery of his property. The slender handle 
of his spear; the blade of that spear like a lancet in the weak 
hand of a surgeon ; the handle and blade together, being of no 
more formidable a character than a blackthorn staff mounted 
with a single thorn ! 

It is a question whether any of these three specimens ever 
formed part of any lengthened piece ; or whether, from their 
resemblance in lightness of character and sarcastic point, they 
were not fugitive stanzas written by way of “ nonsense verses”, 
as mere examples of rhyme and metre adapted to the rhythm of 
the known music of the day. Most of the prosodial illustrations 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries are fugitive quatrains of 
a witty but fantastic character ; and it is riot at all improbable 
but that this was a custom derived from more remote times. 

This stanza was certainly written by the man who wrote the 
preceding stanza, or half-stanza of eight lines ; it was evidently 
written at the same time, and on the same subject, but merely, 
as it were, an example for adaptation to the full or double 
measure of the tune. The measure, accents, cadences, and measure, 
rhyme, are precisely the same as in the half-stanza, and will SnSs, 
sing to the full length of the air of Seaghan O Duibhir an Jro 
Ghleanna; or, in other words, agree with the measure of the 
lyrical stanza called in ancient times the Ocht-foclach Mor 
Chorranach, or “ great eight-line curving verse”. 

I have one example more to give of this species of verse, but Another; 
it is not a mere prosodial specimen, but part of* a very ancient “SiTfrom^ 
and very long poem of which a fine full copy is still extant. o*f“ 
This poem is preserved in the Book of Lecan, in the Royal • ‘■can; 
Irish Academy, and consists of seventy-nine stanzas of sixteen 
lines each, making 1264 lines in all. The poem is a religious 
one, devoted to the praise and supplication of God, the hapj)ines3 
of the good, and the doom of the wicked at tlie day of judg- 
ment. The poem is entitled, In Ochtfoclach ui lii-Eimhin, 
that is, “ the eight-line verse of 01i~Eimhin'\ and, as at present Oeiu/ociach 
written out, consists of eight lines to the stanza. But, although Jj. 
this is its present arrangement, it is evident from various reasons, 
into which I need not enter in detail, that the stanza originally verse of o’a- 
consisted of sixteen lines, or two stanzas of the present arrange- ^*”***” * 
ment, and consequently, that the piece should be classed under 
the name of the Ocht-foclach Mor (Jhorranach^ or the “ great 
eight^line return verse”. 
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xxxvm. The Ui or O' prefixed to the name of the author of this poem 
’them qto' does not of necessity imply that he must have lived after the 
the name of establishment of permanently fixed family surnames, at the be- 
of tiita poem giiining of the eleventh century ; it merely means that he was the 
nMeawrii gr^ndson or descendant of a person named Emin. The prefixes 
Mac and O' (that is, son and grandson) had been in use in Ire- 
after land long before their establishment as distinctive prefixes to 
SSSSptSn distinct and permanently fixed family names, though, until 
ofsurnamos; about tho year 1000, they were never transmissible to poste- 
rity ; so that the son of this O' h- Eimhin would not have been 
bound by any law or custom to call himself “ O' h-Eimhin"^ un- 
less he should prefer, for his time, to be named after his great- 
grandfather “ Emin"^ rather than from his immediate father or 
grandfather, whatever their Christian names may have been. 
Whoever this O' li-Eimhin may have been, 1 have no doubt 
that this poem was written not later than the year 900. 
oftw? kind This poem, like the preceding full lyrical stanza, consists of 
ofpoem;*” sixteen lines, or four distinct quatrains to the stanza. The 
three first lines consist each of six syllables ; the last word of 
each containing three syllables, and forming an assonance or 
vowel rhyme, each with the other two. The fourth lino of each 
quatrain, however, contains but four syllables, ending with a 
monosyllable, and not in assonance with the preceding three 
lines, but each does with the others throughout the four qua- 
trains. The rhymes or final assonances of the lines in this poem 
are not, in any instance, as in the preceding stanzas, marked by 
long or full-sounding vowels ; still the accents are decided and 
natural. These conditions, however, could not be detected in 
the mere literal translations of the former, any more than in 
that of the present, which runs as follows : 

In ochcpoctAch hi 0iriiin. 

•OiA mop •oom imT)icen, 

'OiA mop 'oom imToeoAit, 

IDiA mop t)om poipceAt)Okt, 

T)ia mop im 

*OiA mop 'oom chAipeApcAt), 

*OiA mop “oom impAt)AX>, 

T)ia mop t)om irngUAtJAX), 

TDia mop 'Dom pomAin. 

In cACAip mop muinuepAch, 
trio choimx)i cumAccAch, 

Compich mo chomAipti, 

Cpipc cAchbAppcAch ; 

tn’ 0101, ocup m’ AnmehApA,— 
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triAc mmiti ingine, xxxvin. 

U15 iti 1115 nime, 

1 il 5 bltl Of 

The eight-line verse of Ch^Eimhin, 

May the great God shelter me, 

May the great God protect me, 

May the great God instruct me, 

May the great God be in my company, 

May the great God bless me. 

May the great God contemplate me, 

May the great God be always with me. 

May the great God save me. 

The great merciful Father, 

My powerful God-head, 

The chief of my counsel, — 

Christ the helmet of battle ; 

My teacher, and my soul’s friend, — 

The Son of Mary the vir^n, 

The King of the royal palace. King of Heaven, 

The kingly tree of all grace. 

The trisyllabic termination of the leading lines of this re- this poem 
markable poem would seem to indicate that the words were in- 
tended to be sung to an air different from those of the preced- 
ing stanzas; but whether this is or is not the reason, it is ccr- quoted; 
tain that it will not sing to music of the metre either of the air of 
the Buachaill Gael Duhh, or that of Seaghan ODuibhir an 
Ghleannay although it will sing quite smoothly to that of any 
one of three other well known airs, which differ as much from 
each other as they differ from the preceding airs. These three win sing to 
airs are : first, that which is so well known in connexion with tiu^ee“weif 
the modern songs of Mary Lemore, the Exile of Erinn, and 
some others; second, the air now commonly known by the 
modern name of the Rogaire Dubh, or Black Rogue, sometimes 
called the Black Joke (but not the Black Joke, as published 
by Moore) ; third, a well known ancient air, popular in mo- 
dern times only as a dance in Munster, and known to pipers 
under the name of the Humours of Glin. All these airs are, 

I believe very old, and the two last were not originally quick 
ails at all. 

Now, I do not say — I cannot say, that any one of these speci- Author does 
men verses that I have given was actually written to any one these^Jersw 

were written 

[Book Of Lecan, fol, 170. b. a.] 
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xxxvm. of the airs which I have for the moment assigned to them. I 
nientioned, only say that they will sing smoothly and naturally to these airs ; 
theV°ing ** and as my only object is to show that lyric music and melody 
were well known and practised in Ireland in ancient times, I 
feel that, even after my own unscientific way, I have sufficiently 
established that fact. 


That these 
stanzas were 
not written 
by the 
writer on 
Irish 

Prosody to 
support a 
theory is 
shown by 


But that the specimens which I have just given from our 
ancient Irish prosody were not, all at least, mere stanzas com- 
piled by the author of that tract for the illustration of a theory, 
there still exist means of a most conclusive character to prove. 
Such evidence we may find, for example, in the talc so often re- 
ferred to of the Tain B6 Chuailgne wliich in the form in which 
it is preserved in Leahhar na-h-Uidhri^ and in the Book of 
Chuailgne; Lcinster, is assigned to a period in or about the year 600. In 
this tale the verses I am about to refer to occur where Medbj 
the queen of Connacht, endeavours to rouse against the invin- 
cible Ciiclmlaind the scarcely less redoubtable warrior, Fer- 
diad^ a famous champion from the western borders of Connacht, 
to whom she offers not only the freedom of his lands for ever, 
but also the hand of her beautiful daughter in marriage, as well 
as many other important gifts, if he would sustain her cause 
against Cuclmlaind^ his former friend and fellow-student in the 
military schools of Ireland and Scotland. The conversation be- 
tween the queen and her champion, and the terms of their com- 
pact, are then given in a poem of ten stanzas, consisting each of 
eight lines, except the last, of which but four lines remain. 

The queen begins the dialogue as follows: — 


e. g. the 
poem 

containing 
tho dialogue 
between 
Medb and 
Ferdiad; 


m. Rac piA buAc mop in-binnne, 
pAC CU1C mAi^e ip chAibbe, 
pA pAipe X}o cbAinne 
An*oiu CO Cl b]VAch, 

A phi P‘01 A-o nne 'OAtHAin, 
S’”" T 5«bAit. 
ACCecIlA Ap cec AUAlb, 

CIO OA 1 C 5 An A 5 AbAlb 
[a ni 5AbAp CAC?] 

p. o. Hi ^ebpA 5An ApAc; 

OA15 niin tAec ^An bAmAc. 
buo cpomni popm 1 in-bApAC, 
buo popepen in peiom. 

C11 OAn coniAinni CutAno; 
ip AmnAp in n-iippAno; — 
ni “pupupA A pubAn^ ; 
buo cAippcech in ceiom. 
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M. [I will give a great*reward in rings, xxxvn 

With thy share of plain and forest, 

And the freedom of thy children. 

From this day to the end of time, — 

O Ferdiad, son of Danian^ 

. O champion of wounds and conquests. 

Thou hast come out of every strife. 

Why dost thou not receive that which others 
would accept? 

F. I will not accept it without guarantee ; 

For a champion without security I will not be. 

Heavily will it press on me to-morrow, 

Terrible will be the battle. 

Hound indeed is the name of Cidand; 

He is fierce in combat, — 

’Tis not easy to withstand him ; 

Fearless will be the light.] 

And in this manner the dialogue is carried on to the end, 
until queen Medb grants all that Ferdiad requires, and until 
he accepts the post of her chain pi on.<*‘’*^ 

The reader will have perceived, that as at present arranged musical 
in the old book, each stanza of this ancient poem consists of eight 
lines or two quatrains. The first three lines of each quatrain 
consist each of six syllables, ending with a word of two sylla- 
bles, and are in well-marked assonance; whilst the fourth line 
of each quatrain consists but of live syllables, ending with a 
word of one syllabic, not in assonance with the final words of 
the leading lines, but fully agreeing with the other. Now, ac- 
cording to the rule derived from the prosodial tract in the 
Book of Ballymotc, this stanza belongs to the species of the 
Ochtfoclach Mar, or great eight-line verse, and will at once, 
like the former stanza of the same measure, sing to the first part 
of the air of “ John O’Dwyer of the Glenn” ; and if the response 
of the second speaker be taken into the measure of the music, it 
will flow smoothly and naturally into a second part, making the 
full measure of the whole air ; in fact, the whole would be a mu- . 
sical recitative, carried on witliin the rigid limits of a well-defined 
and clearly ascertained piece of old lyric music ; and then the 
full stanza would come under the name and class of the Ocht- 
foclach Mot Chovanach^ or great eight-line return or double verse. 

There arc five poems in this style preserved in the Tain B6 

[See Appendix I., p. 413,, where the whole of the episode of the Tdin B6 
C?iuai1gne^ relating to the combat of Ferdiad and Cuchulaind is given as an 
example of that great tale.] 
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axxviii. 

there arc 
five poems 
of the same 
Xind m this 
tjilc. 


the author 
does not 
v/niit to 
establish a 
theory, but 
only to 
direct 
attention to 
the subject. 


Antiquity 
the piesLMit 
Tersinn of 
the r,Hn P,6 
.Chuaihjne: 


Cliuailgne. The fii'st (that already described) is the dialogue 
between queen Medb and the champion Ferdiad. The se- 
cond is a poem of three stanzas of eight lines each, spoken or 
s ^ between Ferdiad and his own charioteer, in which the 
latter urges his master not to undertake the combat with Cuchu- 
laind. The third is between the same charioteer and his master, 
in which the latter is informed of the approach of Ciichulaind 
to the ford of battle. This consists also of three stanzas of eight 
lines each, and would, indeed, appear to be a continuation of the 
preceding three stanzas, with as much of prose between them 
as was sufficient to explain the continuation of the dialogue. 
Tlie fourth is a dialogue of three stanzas, between Ferdiad 
and his charioteer, in which he speaks confidently of his own 
success in the approaching combat. The fifth is a dialogue of 
nine stanzas, of eight lines each, between the champions them- 
selves, that is, Cuchnlaind and Ferdiad. In this dialogue 
Cuchulaind upbraids his opponent for coming against him in a 
mercenary spirit, while he is standing alone in defence of his 
patrimony and his province, against powerful and countless ene- 
mies. He reminds him, too, of the happy time they had spent 
together at the military college of the lady Scathach in Scotland, 
and the lesson of mutual friendship and fidelity, and the gifts of 
arms which that lady gave them. 

It is curious that, although the last four of these poems are 
composed of odd numbers of stanzas of eight lines each, and 
make in all eighteen such stanzas, yet that if we compound these 
eighteen stanzas, or perliaps we ought to say half stanzas, they 
will exactly make nine full stanzas of sixteen lines each, and 
thus fill up the full measure of the air which we have provi- 
sionally assigned to them. 

In speaking thus of tliese various poems in connection with 
particular music, it must bo understood tliat I want to estab- 
lish no theory. I wish merely to place these curious ancient re- 
mains in such positions as might perhaps enable more compe- 
tent persons to investigate further the structure at least of those 
classes of our national melodies to which I have referred. The 
task is rather for Dr. Petrie than for me to undertake as it ought 
to be undertaken. 

As to the antiquity of the present version of the tale of the 
Tain B6 Chiiailgne^ in which those latter five poems are found, 

1 have already, in a former lecture pressed all the authorities 
that I could find into the discussion of that important subject, 
so that I may now state, in a few words only, the drift of the 

Sec Lectures on tho MS. Materials of Ancient Irish History, Lect* II. 

p .«J2. 
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evidences brought together upon that occasion. Saint Ciaran^ xxxv ni. 
the founder of the church at Clonmacnoise in ancient Westmeath the copy in 
and who died in the year 518, wrote this story with his own nTh-uidhri 
hand into a book which was called Tjeahhar na h- Uidhri, which 
book must of course have remained at Clonmacnoise for hundreds 
of years afterwards. There is a fragment of a large vellum 
book now in the library of the Royal Irish Academy, which 
was written at the same Clonmacnoise by a famous scribe named 
Maelmuire^ the son of Ceile'char^ who was killed there in the 
year 110b. This Iragment of book contains a large 

fragment of the Tain B6 Chiiailgne, though, unfortunately, not 
the combat of Guchulaind and Ferdiad^ that part, with the 
remainder of the story, being lost. This book of Maehnuire has 
come down to us under the name of Feabhar na h- Uidhri also, 
from which we may very fairly infer that it originally contained 
a full transcript of St. Ciarans original Leabhar na h-Vidhri, 
or at least as much of it as remained or was legible at the time, 
as well as other pieces collected or compiled from other ancient 
books, several of which are named by the writer. St. Ciaran 
died while in the prime of life, in 548 ; and if we suppose that 
he wrote his book, say in the year 540, and that Maehnuire 
copied it in the year 1100, that is six years before his death, 
wc would find that the age of the book would then be but 560 
years, an age by no moans remarkable for a book which must 
have been preserved with religious care, and which, very pro- 
bably, came down to the Iburteentli or fil'tccnth century. 

The same tale is also preserved in the Book of Leinster, the copy in 
an almost contemporary manuscript, a large folio volume, of Ldaster/ 
which a large portion of about 400 pages remains still in, with 
few exceptions, beautiful preservation. This book was written 
about the year 1150, by Finn MacGorman^ who died as bishop 
of Kildare in the year 1160, so that at this day it is at least 
712 years old. This book, then, which is nearly as old as 
Leabhar na h- Uidhri^ contains a beautiful copy of the Tain Bo 
Chuailgne; and it is from this copy that I have taken the last 
five specimens of lyric verse to which I have called attention. 

So that, in fact, we have now in Leabhar na h- Uidhri^ by the 
intervention of but a single hand, the Tam B6 Chuailgne (as 
much of it as remains there) in the same state probably that it 
came from the hand of St. Ciaran some time before the year 548. 

But although the coi^y in the Book of Leinster is not so old, it 
was not taken from Alaelmuirds, but from some other ancient 
copy of the tale, and with some different readings ; and Mael- 
muire himself observes, in some places, that other books con- 
tained readings of some passages different from his own. 
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We have not, however, to depend entirely on the specimen 
stanzas from the prosodial tract in the Book ofBallymote, and 
the five poems in the Tain B6 Chuailgne, for examples of an- 
cient Irish lyric poetry, as it happens that there is to be found 
also in the very ancient topographical tract called the Dinnsean- 
ckasy at least one specimen of this kind of verse. The ancient 
legend in which this poem is found is preserved in the vellum 
MSS., the Books of Leinster, Ballj^motc, and Lecan. The place, 
of the name of which the story professes to give the etymology, 
is A th Fadad^ or the ford of Fadad (now Ah ado on the river 
Slaney), about four miles below the town of Tullow, in the 
county of Carlow. The story is a short one, and the substance 
of it may be told in a few words. A battle was once fought 
among the men of Leinster themselves, that is, between Etan 
Cend Derg (of the Red-Head) with his household; and 
TAatli of Doire Eeith (at Eoch Lurcan)^ with his children 
(namely, Fadad, his son, and Doe and Caichne,, his two daugh- 
ters). for tlio riglit to the produce or li.shing of the river Barrow ; 
and Liath was killed in this battle. Some time after, Fadad^ the 
son of Liath,) with his two sisters, J)oe and Caicline^ mustered 
tlunr friends, and another battle was fought at the same ford, in 
which Fadad, was killed ; and it w’as on that account that the 
ford obtained the name of A</<, Fadad,, or the lord of Fadad,, a 
name which it retains to this day under the slightly anglicised 
form of Ahadc. It would appear that before this last battle. 
Flan of the Tlcd-Head endeavoured to deter i'Wac? from under- 
taking it ; and the dialogue which passed between them on the 
occasion is preserved in a poem of five stanzas of eight lines 
each, which arc precisely of the same measure and structure as 
those which have just been given from the Tain Do Chuailgne, 
and like them, will sing to the same airs. Elan ol‘ the Read- 
Head b(*gins the dialogue as follows : 

Gc<xn. ITlo niiAp ni poiicACAiti, 

Y\^ liA *000011 X)o bb<xch<Mch ; 

111 bejiA pop niACAip 
1 TIac opin AiiiAch. 

■p<\TU\X) oLoch LopCAU 
Acbep ppib in ctiu-OA]! 

X)o pAech *00 ^Aebui^Ach 
Tpi Lai^iiiI:) icAch. 

Pauau. CicpA X)oe 111 xioencoch, 

Co buTO ip CO mibeoch 
Co HApin nuAiupech iToi|\eoch 
X)o chtip chopcuip ciiUAit); 
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TTicpAi CAiclme cobfAix) xxxv iu. 

CoTiA|Am nAX)mA^A nAjifAit) ; 

Ko]\ai*o cA]ibA|\ riATn^'Aib 

Ap bo^ACAi' huAit). [B. o£ Lecan, t\ 335, a. a.] 

Etan. [Alas, they are not of the living,] 

Nor will thy fame be better; 

To a mother shall not be born 
A son henceforth. 

Fadad from Loch Lorcan^ 

The author says to you. 

Was killed with sharp- piercing lances 
By the Leinstermcn in battle. 

Fadad. \_Doe will come not late, 

With numbers and with heroes 
With weapons sharp and straight 
To make a hard battle ; 

Caichne the victorious will come 
With fierce revengeful arms ; 

I say, over your .mercenary forces 
It is he who will take victory.] 

We need not pause to examine the probability or improbability 
of this story, for the determination of the question is of no import- 
ance to our present inquiry. With regard to its antiquity, there the /)/«». 
are some circumstances preserved in another version of' it, in the 
Books of Ballymote and Lecan., which woidd refer it to the latter 
part of the sixth century; say about the year 590. I may re- 
mind the reader that the original compilation of the exceedingly sm? ’ 
curious topographical tract, called the is ascribed clSLoUi 

to Amargiuj wlio was chief poet to Diarmaity the son of Fergus 
Ceirhheoil^ monarch of Erinn, in whose time T ara was cursed 
and deserted, and who died in the year 558. But, without in- 
sisting on the correctness of the dates ascribed to the differ- 
ent compositions in which these specimens of versification are 
found, we may, without any fear of doubt or reasonable con- these rarious 
tradiction, throw them back a distance, at least, of nine hun- arrauSt"^ 
dred years from our own times ; and this, with the aid of the 
strong testimony borne in detail by the libeller of the Irish 
Geraldus Cambrensis in the twelfth century, is assuredly quite and prove 
sufficient to show that our music, in its most enchanting form, 
is purely native, independent of any Saxon, Danish, or Norman 

aid. music is 

Indigenou*. 

I am fully and painfully conscious of my utter unfitness to 
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intellinribly, much less, efliciently, with a subject so delicate, 
Author and requiring more or less of a technical musical education, as 
hiTunfSneJs that Upon which I have endeavoured in this lecture to set down 
the 8iib7tc!* some of the ideas ivhich have occurred to me. Indeed, nothing 
"ecimicaii wth could induce me to touch upon it at all, but the desire, 
ecinca y, j called out of this world, to put on record, for the 

e wishes benefit of my dear country and for the assistance of future in- 
nco5d wiiat vestigators, even the little rude acquaintance 1 have been able 
knows*® to make with a subject which has been the delight of my life 

himself. from its earliest dawn to the present day. Oh ! why do not 

compiainton Irishmen cultivate, encourage, cherish, and hoard up in their 
of iHsif innermost souls, the priceless treasure of never-failing consolation 
music; delight afforded by their matchless music, if but worthily 

understood and performed? Why have we banished to con- 
tempt, to poverty, and to the pauper’s grave, the ever good-hu- 
moured and often talented, though, in their neglected state, but 
too ill-instructed, wandering professors of this, the proudest 
remnant of our ancient inlieritance ? and why, may not 1 also 
ask, has not Dr. Petrie been supported in the effort lately made 
to bring out his great collection of ancient airs? How is it that 
there could not be found in all Ireland as many subscribers of a 
pound a year, for two or three years, as would bring out a yearly • 
fflhraenin Splendid collection? — Oil ! wlillc it is not yet too 

fa^Vuro” it. late, let me even here entreat the cooperation of my countrymen 
in securing its completion, before that peculiarly gifted man, who 
has spent the greater part of a long life in collecting it, is snatched 
away from us for ever. It is little you know him ; but I know 
him well, and I do not hesitate to say, that when you have once 
lost him, you shall never again look upon his like. How un- 
like the English ! How immeasurably unlike the Scotch ! 
There is scarcely in all Scotland, from the thrifty and well- 
taught labourer and mechanic up to the lordliest duke, a 
man in whose house volumes of the noble music of liis native 
country, as well as of every scrap of national poetry or song, both 
in Gaelic and English, that from time to time issues from the 
active press of his country, may not be found. 

Having ventured so far to touch upon the subject of song and 
song-music, I have yet to say a few words, a very few words 
indeed, on dancing and dancing-music. 
anu®ion*in Strange, and will, I am sure, appear to my readers almost 

very old incredible, that, as far as 1 have ever read, there is no reference 
dancing^’^’ Can ,be identified as containing a clear allusion to dancing in 

any of our really ancient MS. books. The present general, or ge- 
neric, name for dancing, \s Rinnceadh ^ but sometimes it is called 
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Damhaa. The word Rinnceadh is formed of rwm, an old name 
for a fciot, and ceadh^ a mere active termination like ing in Eng- 
tish ; so that from this plain analysis wo might describe the word 
Rinn-ceadh to mean simply Foot-ing; and although we cannot 
find any ancient authority for its use, still we cannot but accent it 
as a correct native term, requiring little, if any, explanation to 
describe the action to which it has been given as the name. The 
term JJamlisa^ however, is not so easily analyzed or applied to 
that action ; and I should, therefore, take it not to be an Irish term 
at all, but rather a Hibernicized form of the English word dance , 
for take, for example, this word dance in that form in which, 
among modern European languages, it most nearly approaches 
ours, the form dansa^ and it will be seen that our term damhsa 
bears so direct a resemblance to it, that we can scarcely think of 
tracing it to any other source. The difference lies merely in 
that between ii in the one and m in the other; a difference 
that can very easily be accounted for from the Ti'ish preference to 
soft or aspirated and smooth consonants to those of a harder or 
harsher sound. The Gaedhils of Scotland have, in their older 
dictionaries, exactly our terms Rinnceadh and Damsha; but, sin- 
gularly enough, Maclcod and Dewar’s Dictionary of the Gaelic 
Language (second edition, published at Glasgow in 183y), has 
the word Damhsa^ but it refers us to Dannsa as the more correct 
Ibrm, though without giving any reason whatever for doing so. 

The ordinary native name now known in Ireland for singing 
music is Fonn^ and for dancing music. Port. The former is a 
very old word ; but 1 have never met an instance of the latter 
in the older writings, though it occurs in medieval tales ; but 
Father Michael O’Clery, in his Glossary, published in 1643, 
applies the term Port to lyric music in geneinl in his expla- 
nation of the words Adbond Trirech. In some of the later 
middle-age tales, we sometimes meet with descriptions of social 
assemblies, in which it is said : “ Do sinneadh puirt ague cuir 
doibh'\ that is, “ Ports and Cors were played for them”. Now, 
this word Cor, of which Cuir is the plural, is an old Irish word 
for music ; and I may say that, wherever and whenever I met 
tlicse two words Ports and Cors, I always understood them as 
signifying, if not dances, at least merry dancing tunes, such as we 
are now acquainted with. The Cor, however, has a precedent, 
if not its origin, in the Latin word chorea, which is explained, 
“a dance where many dance together; a ball”. If I were to 
indulge in a little etymological speculation, I would venture to 
say that the Port was, as it really now is, the same as our Jig; 
while the Cor, which in Irish means a twist, a turn about, or 
out of a direct line, would very well describe the character of 
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tlie danco now called a Reel. Where the term Reel for a 
dance came from is not easily known, since it is not recognized 
etymology of by Wcbstcr ill any such sense. Here is wliat Webster says: 
ree , ,j Reel^ from the Swedish Rag la, to stagger, to incline or move 
in walking, first to one side, and tlicn to the other”. It is cu- 
rious to find that this Swedish word Ragla^ from which Webster 
derives the word Reel, to stagger, would, by the interpolation 
of the aspirate h after g, form, as far as sound is concerned, a 
regular Irish genitive case of reel. For, if the word were 
written Raghla^ it should be pronounced Reela^ while its nomi- 
native form should be Raghail, and should be pronounced reel. 
The older Scotch dictionaries have tlie word reel as merely a 
Rinnceadhf or dance, without distinction from a Jig; but Ma- 
cleod and Dewar make a Gaelic word for it, in accordance with 
the pronunciation, and print it Rigliil. My own present im- 
pression is, that the name may have come from Sweden or Nor- 
way into Scotland in modern times, and from that passed into 
Ireland. 

The modern term Jig for a certain kind of dance, is certainly 
taken from the French word giguc, or the Italian giga. 

The term Rhmceadh Fada^ or long dance, which is so often 
Fada not an by modciTi writers, is not to be found in any manu- 

ancient script Irish writing that I have ever seen.. It appears to be a 
applied to a modcm dcsciiptivc name for what is called a country dance, 
dance’**^^ which is itself but a corruption of the French words “ Contre 
Danse”,, a name merely descriptive of the simple arrangement 
of the dancers in two lines opposite to one another. 

Conclusion. With these few words as to dancing I here conclude this di- 
vision of my general subject. I have, of necessity, abridged 
it; for it would have been impossible to go in detail into any- 
thing like a series of disquisitions upon what we may suppose 
to have been the exact forms, ornaments, and styles of our an- 
cient musical instruments; and it would have been impossi- 
ble as yet to give in detail any intelligible account of the em- 
ployment of those instruments among our ancestors on all the 
various occasions on which our unequalled national music was in 
old times called into requisition. I have collected only some 
of the reliable authorities on the dillcrent parts of the subject, 
but still, as in the case of the other subjects which I have treated, 
by way of example only. Neither have I attempted to deal with 
subjects of music and dancing in themselves ; because this would 
not be the place (even if I were the qualified person) to deal 
with them as they ought to bo dealt with. I do not trespass 
on Dr. Petrie’s province, but endeavour only to prepare the way 
ibr what, I hope, all will demand of him to complete for us, as 1 
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believe he only, of living men, can really explain what is yet 
untaught on the music of Erinn. It has been my province only 
to allude to the subject as one of those connected with the great 
subject of this entire course — The Social Customs and Manners 
of Life among the People of Ancient Erinn. 
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I. 


THE FIGHT OF FERDIAD AND CUOHULAIND. 


AN EPISODE FROM THB ANCIENT TALE OF 

THE TAIN BO C II U A I L G N E , 

OR 

THE CATTEE PKEY OF COOLEY. 

The original text from the vellum MS. in the FAbrary of Trinity College^ Dublin, 
known as the Book of Leinster (^Class U. 2. 18), wUh a literal Translation. 


The oldest copy of this tale known to exist is preserved in the vellum MS. 
known as the Leahhar na h-Uidhre, in the library of the Royal Irish Academy. 
This copy is, however, now imperfect at the end, and does not contain the “ Fight 
of Ferdiad” — one of the finest episodes in the whole tale. It is to be regretted 
that the copy in this venerable manuscrii)t is not complete, as it preserves the 
antique forms and the archaic purity of the language much better than any 
other existing one. There are, however, two ancient copies of the tale preserved 
in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. The one in the vellum MS. II. 2. IG, 
which is, however, Imperfect at the beginning, and differs somewhat from the 
older copies, to which it is inferior in form and in language. The second, which 
is the most complete copy known to us to exist, is contained in the vellum MS. 
Class H. 2. 18, better known as the Book of Leinster. This copy is perfect, and 
is nearly as old as that preserved in tho T^eahhar na h-Uidhre. 

Although the grammatical endings are better preserved in the fragment in 
tho T^eabhar na h- Uidhre, tho copy in the Book of Leinster is very nearly of 
the same antiquity; and the language, though a good deal modified in the 
antique forms and grammatical endings, is still very archaic and difficult., 

Tho text of the MS. has been scrupulously followed, tho only changes made 
being the lengthening out of tho contractions, for whicli tho Editor is indebted to 
the copy of the whole Tain made by Professor O’Curry from tho Book of Lein- 
ster, and collated by him with all the ancient copies known to him, and now in 
the library of the Catholic University ; and also the division of some words, and 
the punctuation of the whole. As the object the Editor has had in view in 
publishing this episode is to give an example of true Gacdhelic poetry, as distin- 
guished from the inferior modernized legends and the confused jumble of tradi- 
tions of various periods which Maepherson and others have fused together, and 
fabricated into tho so-called poems of Ossian, to the prejudice of all that remains 
of genuine Ossianic poetry, he does not think it necessary to give various read- 
ings from other MSS., or to illustrate this tract as he would have wished to do if 
he did not expect soon to see the whole of the Talc of the Tain B6 Chuailgne 
published, and fully illustrated as it ought to be. 

Tho marginal references to the Irish text indicate the folio and page of Jie 
original in the MS. H. 2, 18. 



coiiiftAc vhm’oeA'o inso. 

67 !i 1 '^ iin|\Aix)e'o oc I'ej^Aib li- 6 |\eiir», ciA bA'O coip 

*00 combont) oca]' ■oo coiii]\ac Ia CoiiicubAint) -jiA b-UAip ha 
niAicni inuci a]\ iia bA^\Acb. 1 ]^ ^'e*o ]\a ]AAit)]'ecA|A tube, com- 
bAt> 6 'peji'oiAX), niAc IDAiiiAin, mic t)A|\e, in irnbix) mop CAb- 
mAX)|'e|iAib T)omnAn‘o. 'Oait^ bA copniAib ocAp bA comAX)Ap 
A combon ACAp a conijiAc. Ac oen muinme 'oa pingpecAp 
ceipt) 5nim]iAX)A ^Aibe ocAp ^Apcit) 'oa pA po^bAim : ac pcAcb- 
A15, ocAp AC Uacai^, ocAp AC Alpe. OcAp ni bAi immAjAcpAit) 
neicb t)ib ac A]iAibe, acc cbcpp in 5A0 bnbj^A ac CoincnbAin'o. 
CiT) et) on bA cont^AiicneppAc |-'o]\‘oiax) ac combnnx) ocAp ac 

COmpAC pA bACC Ap AC 11 A AglDI'lCe. 1 p Anopitl pA p'AlCOA 
peppA OCAp CCCCAIIIO-OA Ap Ceilt) plnp'OlAt). 11a CpApCAp, OCAp 
]\A eiccc 1 ie]'CAp, ocAp ]ia peppecAji peji’oiA'o nA ceccA pin, 
ocAp ni cliAnic beo, 0A15 pApici]\ a ni niA pAbAtiAp *00, — t)o 
combont) ocAp 'oo com]\Ac pe ca]iaic, pe cocbe, ocAp pe co- 
mAbcA, pe n-’OAniAin mic t)Ape, [pe Coin- 

cnbAinx)], ocAp ni cliAiiic beo. 

Ip Aiicpin pAicce 111 et)b ha ■opincb ocAp ha gbAmniA, ocAp 
nA c]\tiA‘05]iop]'A Ap ceiTo 'pliipt)iA*o, A]\ CO n-oepncAip ceopA 
AGjiA poppAi5ce *06, ocAp ceojiA 5bAmiTiA 'oicen’o, 50 cocbAicip 
ceopA bob^A bAp A A^it), — Alb ocAp Aniiii, ocApAcbip; mtip 
bux) mA]\b A cecoip, bA*o iriApb pe cinx) nomAioe munu cbi- 
pex). TAnic pe]\x)iAX) beo x)Ap ceno a 01115, x)ai 5 bA b-tippu 
bcppiiim A cuccim vo ^Aib ^Aibe, ocAp ^Apcix), ocAp ori^- 
nAiiiA, nA A cuccim oe 5AAib Aipe, ocAp ecnAi^, ocAp im- 
X)ep5CA. OcAp A xiA piAcc, pA piAX)Ai5ex) ocup pA ppicbA- 
bex) e, ocAp pA xiAbex) binx) po obA po cAin po mepc pAi]i, 
50]! bo mepc mcx)A]\cAin 6. OcAp pA ^ebcA coitiaxia mopA x)6, 
A]i in combonx), ocAp Ap in comjiAc x)o oen Ain .1. cAppAC 
cecbpi pecc cumAb; ocAp cimcliAcbc x)a pep vec xiec^uo 
CACA oaca; ocAp CO meic a pepAino t>e m'm ITlAige b-Ai, ^An 
cAin, [5An cbobAcb, ocAp cen x)unAX> cen pbuAi^bex)], cen 
ecenxjAib oa iiiac, ocAp oa ua, ocup oa lAprnuA, 50 bpuinne 
m-bpACA, ocAp becliA; ocAp pnoAbAip 00 en mnAi, ocAp in 
c-eo 6ip bAe 1 m-bpucc IlleobA pAip AiiUAp Ip AmbAio pA 
bAi nieob gA ]iAOA, ocAp pA bepc ha bpiAcpA Ano, ocAp pA 
pecAip pepoiAO. 

tlAC piA buAC mop m-buinne, 
pAc cuic mAi^e ip cbAibbe, 



THE FIGHT OF FERDIAD. 


And then it was discussed by the men of Eiriu, who should go 
to combat and do battle with Cuchulaind at the early hour of the 
morning of the morrow. What they all said was, that it Avas Ferdiad, 
son of Daman, son of Dare, the great and valiant warrior of the men 
of Domnand. For their mode of combat and fight was equal and 
alike. They had learned the science of arms, bravery and valour 
Avith the same tutors : with Scathach, and Avith Uathach, and with 
Affe. And neither of them bad an advantage over the other, 
except that Cuchulaind had the feat of the Gai Bulg. Neverthe- 
less Ferdiad was clad in a skin-protecting armour to give combat 
and battle to a hero at the ford against him. Messages and mes- 
sengers were then sent for Ferdiad. Ferdiad denied, and declined, 
and refused those messengers, and he came not Avith them, because 
he knew wherefore they Avanted him — to fight and combat with 
his own friend, and companion, and fellow pupil, Cuchulaind, and 
he came not Avith them. 


It is then Mcdb sent the druids, and the satirists, and the violent 
exciters for Ferdiad, that they might compose three repressing 
satires, and three hilltop satires for him, that they might raise three 
blisters on his face, — shame, blemish, and disgrace ; so that if he 
died not immediately, he would bo dead before the end of nine days, 
if he came not Avith them. Ferdiad came Avith them for sake of his 
honour, for he preferred to fall rather by the shafts of valour, gal- 
lantry, and bravery, than by those of satire, abuse, and reproach. 
And Avhen he arrived he Avas received with honour, and attendance, 
and he Avas served with pleasant, sweet, intoxicating liquor, so that 
he became intoxicated and gently merry. And great rewards Avere 
promised him for making the combat and the fight, namely : a 
chariot [worth] four times seven cunials ; and the outfit of twelve 
men of clothes of every colour ; and the extent of his own territory 
of the level plain of Magh Aie, free of tribute, Avithout purchase 
and Avithout courts or legions, Avithout peril to his son, and to his 
grandson, and to their descendants, to the end of time and life ; 
and Findabar as his wedded wife, and the golden brooch Avhich Avas 
in Medb’s cloak in addition to all these. And thus was Medb 
saying, and she spake these -Avords there, and Ferdiad answered,— 


I will give a great reward in rings, 
With thy share of plain and forest, 


Fcrdind 
selected 
to tiglit 
Cuchulaind ; 


He is invited 
by Mudb ; 


Medb sends 
druids and 
satirists ; 


to save his 
honour he 

Ctunus ; 

he is ■wel- 
comed ami 
promised 
rewards ; 


Di.iloguo 
between 
Medb and 
Ferdiad ; 
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pA *00 ct^Aintie 

AITOlll CO Cl b]\Ach, 

A 'phl]\T)1AXJ line X>AmAlTl, 

ACcectiA Ay cec AtiAib, 

Cit) -OAIC ^Atl A X^AbAlb 

( A ni ^AbAJf CAC ? ) 

ip. -o. Ill ^ebfA 5An ApAc; 

•OAl^ Him bACC gAH bAniAC. 
buo c^iomm yopm 1 m-bApAC, 
but) po]icpen m peiom. 
cu 'OAH comAinm CvibAiTO ; 
ip AtiiHA]' in n-tippAnt) ; 
ni piipupA A pubAii^; — 
bu-o cAippcccb in ceiom. 
in. IxACpiAC bAlcb pAC bAlllA, 

nOCA p^S^SA Ap OAbA : 

p]\ein ocAp cic aha 
X)A bepcACAp pic bAim, 

A pIlip-OIA-O in n-A^A. 
tDAl^ ipAC *Oini1 'OAIIA, 

•DAITipA bAC pep 5PA-OA ' 
pec cAcIi, ^Aii nAc cAin. 

y. X). Ill p^^pA ^All pACA 

•DO cbuci llA b-ACA. 

inepAi'O cobbA m-b]iAc 1 iA 
50 m-bpuc ip CO ni-bpij^. 
noco ^eb 56 epci, 

pA becli -oom pepci, 
gAii ^161 n ocAp epci 
bA miiip ocAp cip. 

111. * •oinc A puipec; 

nAipcpui ^opbAc buioec 
pop -oeipp P15 ip piiipec, 

*00 pA^AC pAC bAim. 

piiib piinx) nACAC cuibpeA — 

pAcpiA CAC ni cnngpcA, 

•OAlg pA popp CO mAipbpCA 
in pep CIC 1C OAib. 
y. X). til 5eb gAn pe cupu, — 

111 bA ni bAp bii^n, — 
pub *00 neop mo mu-ou 
1 m-bAib 1 m-biAc pbuAi^. 

•OA nAin copppe-o inApoApc, 
cinnpoc cun cup com n Ape, 
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And the freedom of thy children 
From this day till the end of time, 

O Ferdiad, son of Daman, 

O champion of wounds and conquests^ ; 

Thou hast come out of every strife : 

Why dost thou not receive 
. ( — that which others would accept ? — ) 

F. I will not accept it without guarantee ; 

For a champion without security I will not be. 
Heavily will it press upon me to-morrow, 
Terrible will be the battle. 

Hound indeed is the name of Culand ; 

He is fieice in combat ; 

*T is not easy to withstand him ; 

Fearless will be the fight. 

M. I will give a champion’s guarantee, 

That thou shalt not be required at assemblies : 
Bridles and noble steeds 
fcjhall into thy hands be given, 

0 Ferdiad of valour. 

Because thou art a brave man, 

To me thou shalt be a bosom friend 
Above all others, free of aJl tribute. 

F. I will not go without securities 
To the contest of the ford. 

It will live [in fame] unto the judgment day 
In full vigour and in force. 

1 will not accept though I die. 

Though thou excitest me in language, 

Without the sun and moon 
Together with the sea and land. 

M. Thou shalt have all : ’t is to thyself to delay it ; 
Bind us until thou art satisfied 
Upon the right hand of kings and princes, 
Who will become thy security. 

Here is one who will not refuse thee— 

I will give thee whatever thou desirest. 

For I well know that thou will kill 
The man who comes against thee. 

F. I will not accept without six securities,— 

It shall not be any less, — 

Before my destruction is wrought 
There where hosts will be. 

Even if my fame should be disparaged , 

I will advance though the strength be equal, 

27 


nialogatt 
between 
Medb and 
Ferdiad; 
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Foi. fl7. a. a. CO ri-'oe]Ami]A in comiiAc 

]A<\ CoinciilAint) qAAiAit). 

tn. Cad /O omnAt, HA cA^ApAc, 

DA IllAlDAn AH AI^AgnO, 

51 D 1AC 11167: HA bAIIADDne, 
pocpiAcpii 5it) ACc; 

|'onA|'c Iacc Ap lTlo|AAnD; 
niA'DAill Iacc a cboniAl, 

HAi^'C CApppi 1TVin ItlAnAnG, 

If HAIfC Af DA niACC. 

1p. X). A IHeDb, CO iiiec in-btiApAiD, 
nic cpcDb cAine ntiACAip; 

If DCjlb If CU If bjAACAli 
A]1 CfllAcbAin HA cIad, 

AfD 5l6f If Afc ^Afgnefc. 

Dom ]AoiceD ffol fAticbfecc, 
cue DAIll C-6]V If C-Afgec, 

DAij; fo fAi]A55eD DAtn. 

1T1. 11 AC cuffii in CAUf coDnAc, 

DA cibef ■oel55 n-Df olmAC ? 

0 nDUl CO Cl DOlTinAC, 
ni bA daI bA fiA. 

A IaicIi blAcni^ blADniAif, 

CAC fee CAeni Af cAliriAin 
DA befcliAf Duic AmlAiD : 

If Anil focfiA. R. 

“PinnAbAif DA fef^^A, 
fi^An lAfcliAif 0I55A, 

Af n-Dicb con nA cefDDA, 

A phlfDIAD, fODflA. R. 

If AnDfAin f A fiAcc irieDb mAecb n-Af A15 bAf pepnDiAD 
im comlonD ocAf im clioinf ac f a fefpuf ciif ad Af nA bAf- 
Acb, nA imconilonD ocAf imcomfAc fA CoinculAinD, a oenuf 
DAinbAD Affu leiff. Ra fiAcc pe]ADiAD inAec n-AfAij 
fU]i]Aifi no AnDAf ieif, itn ebuf in c-feiffif cecnA nn nA 
com AD Alb f A ^ellAD DO DO cIiOIHaIIuD flff mADDA coecf AD 
CuculAinD leiff. 

>AnDf Ain f A ^aIaic a eic D’pef^uf , ocAf f a b-inDleD a cliAf- 
pAC, ocAf cAnic feme co Aifm [a m-boi CucuIaihd] co n-inDi- 
fODDO fAin. pfiff CuculAinD fAlci fif. “ trio cen do ciccu 
Foi. 57. a. b. -Amo popA “plief^uif”, bAf CuculAinD. “ UAf iffi 1im in ni 
inn-fAlci A DAlcAin,” bAf Pef^Uf. “ -<\CC if do fADeCAIDfA 
DA innifin duic inci fo caoc do comlonD ocAf do comfAC 
fucc f Ab-UAif nA mAicne tnuebe 1 m-bAf ac”. “ Clunemni Iacc 
D in”, bAf CuculAinD. “ TDo cAf a fein ocAf do code ocAf 
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Till I make the battle 
With Cuchulaind the brave, 

M. Though it be Domnal in his chariot, 

Or Niaman of the slaughter, 

Though they are the patrons of the bards, 

Even these, though difficult, I will give ; 

* Bind it upon Morand ; 

If thou wishest for certain fulfilment, 

Bind Carpri Min of Manand, 

And our two sons, bind, 

P. O Medb, abounding in venom. 

Thou art not a sweet-tempered spouse to a consort ; 

It is true thou art the Brachail 
Of Cruachan of the ramparts, 

With lofty speech and despotic power. 

Send me the beautiful speckled satin, 

Give me thy gold and thy silver, 

Since to me thou hast proffered them. 

M. Art thou not the leading champion, 

To whom I give a hooked pin ? 

From this day till Sunday, 

The respite shall not be longer. 

O thou famed and renowned hero, 

All the splendid jewels of the earth 
Shall to thee be also given ; 

And all in fulness I will give. 

Findabar of the champions, 

The princess of the west of Elgga, 

On the slaying of the hound, of the feats, 

O Ferdiad, [to thee] I will give. 

And then did Medb bind Ferdiad to combat and fight with six Mntuai 
champions on the morrow, or to make combat and fight with Cuchu- sicdb 
laind, whichever he thought easier. Ferdiad bound her, as he 
thought, on the sureties of the aforesaid six for the fulfilment of 
the promise of the rewards that was made to him should Cuchu- 
laind fall by him. 


Dlalo/;(ue 
between 
Medb and 
Ferdiad. 


Then his horses were harnessed for Fergus, and his chariot was rergus 
yoked, and he went forward to where Cuchulaind was, to tell him of cuc\iuiaiiid, 
it. Cuchulaind bade him welcome. “ I am happy at thy coming, O 
my good friend, Fergus”, said Cuchulaind. “ I gladly accept that 
welcome, my pupil”, said Fergus, “ But what I have come for is to and warns 
tell thee who the person is that comes to combat and fight with thee IpprSlchUi^ 
at the hour of early morning to-morrow”. “ We will listen to thee 
then”, said Cuchulaind. Thine own friend and companion and 


27 B 
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Fol. *7. a b. t)0 COmAtcA; COTDC'Llff, OCAf COtTl^Al'ClX), OCA-p COID- 

gniTTlA, |?e|A‘01A'0 THAC 'OAtnAID IDIC X)Ape, ID mitlt) mop CAtmA 
•oYepAib ^OomnAtPo”. “ -AcceAp Ap cobAip”, bAp CuctibAin'o, 
“di nA[p] 'OAib •oDcbpACAtnAp Ap cApA *00 cui’oecu”. “ Ip Aipe 
peiD iAptjm”,Abe bAp 'Pep^tip, “ Ap a n-AipicbboA ocAp ApA d- 
AipebmA, DAig ni mAp cac coDApDecA]\ comtuD'o ocAp cpmpAc 
pint: pop cAiD bo CuAbDj^e -oon ciippA ‘pep'oiA’o mAC T)AmAin 
mic *OApe”. “ ^ccupA piiDX) Am”, bAp CttcubAint), “ ac popcut) 
ocAp AC impopec cecbpi n-obbcoiceo nb-6-peDX) obuAti cAice 
pAmnA CO cAce imbinl.5, ocAp di pucAp upAi5 cecit) pe d- 
ooDpcp pip in pe pin, ocAp ip *0615 bim ni mo bepAC pemi- 
pinm”. -AcAp ipi'AmtAit) pA bAi 'Pep5tip 5A pA*o 5A bAe^bu^At), 
ocAp pA bepc DA bpiAcpA, ocAp pA pccAip CucubAint). 

^ CbncubAin'o com^b n-^be, 

Acciu ip mici^ ’otnc eip^e ; 

ACA punt) cucuc pA peip5 
■pepoiAt) niAC *OAmAin t)pec Deip^. 

Cc. A cupA punt), ni peob peng, 

AC cpen pApcut) pep nb-Gpent) ; 
ni pucAp pop cecet) cpAi^ 

Ap ApA combunt) oenpip. 

“p. -AmnAp in pep da bAe peip5 

Ap bupp A cbAIDlb CpO Deip^. 

cnep cont^nA im pbcpnoiAD da n-opong, 

pip ni geib cAc da combono. 

Cc. . l)l cope DA CACAlp DO pCeb, 

A pbep^uip nAn-Apm n-imcbpen ; 

DAp CAC pepADD, DAp CAC pOUD, 

DAmpA, nocon, ecombonD. 
p. -AmnAp in pe]\, pcbcib gAb 
nocon pupupA a cpoccAD ; 
nepe ccc DA cliupp, — cAbniA in moD, — 
nin 5eib pinD, nin cepc pAebop. 

Cc. tVlAD D 1 A coniAippem bAp ac, 

mippi ip PcpDlAD ^ApciD 5 nAC, 
ni bAc in pcApAD ^ah pceo : 
buD pep55Ac Ap pAebAp 5be6. 
p. tbApAD pepp bem add a buA^, 

A CucubAinD cbAiDeb pUAD, 

COmbAD CU pA bepAD pAip 
copeup pbipDIAD DIUmmApAI^. 

Cc. -A ciuppA bpecbip co m-bAig, 

^on commAicpe oc immApbAi^, 
ip mippi buADAi^pep De 
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fellow pupil ; . thy co-feat, and co-deed, and co-valour-man, Ferdiad, 
son of Daman, son of Ddre, the great and valiant champion of the 
men of Domnand”. “We give our word”, said Cuchulaind, “ it is 
not to fight ourselves we desire our fiiend to come”. “ It is now, 
therefore”, said Fergus, “ that thou requirest to be cautious and pre- 
pared, because, unlike any of those who have given thee combat and 
battle on the Tain B<5 Chuailgne on this occasion is Ferdiad son of 
Daman, son of Ddre”. “ I am here”, said Cuchulaind, “ detaining and 
delaying the four great provinces of Eiriu since the first Monday of 
the beginning of Samhain [November] to the beginning of Imbulc 
[spring], and I have not yielded one foot in retreat before any one 
man during that time, and neither will I, I trust, yield before 
him”. And so did Fergus continue to speak to put him on his 
guard, and he spake these words, and Cuchulaind answered. 

F. O Cuchulaind brave in battle, Dialogue 

I see ’t is time for thee to arise ; Fergus and 

Here comes to thee with anger Cuchulaind. 

Ferdiad, son of Daman of the ruddy face. 

C. I am here, it is no light task, 

Valiantly detaining the men of. Eiriu ; 

I have not yielded a foot in retreat 
To shun the combat of any man. 


F. Fearless is the man in his excited rage 
Because of his blood-red sword. 

A skin-protecting armour wears Ferdiad of the troops, 
Against it prevaileth not battle or combat. 

C. Be silent — urge not thy story, 

0 Fergus of the arms brave ; 

On any land, on any ground, 

1 was not his inferior in battle. 


F. Fierce is the man, in battles brave, 

’T is not easy to vanquish him ; 

The strength of a hundred is in his body — gallant 
his bearing — 

Spears pierce him not, swords cut him not. 

C. Should we happen to meet at a ford, 

I and Ferdiad of never-failing valour, 

It shall not be a separation without history : 

Fierce will be our sharp conflict. 

F. I should prefer to a high reward, 

O Cuchulaind of the blood-stained sword. 

That it were thee that carried eastward 
The purple of the haughty Ferdiad. 

C. I pledge my word and my vow. 

Though we may be much alike in the combat, 

That it is I who shall gain the victory 
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bA|i in AC n-X)AmAiri mic X)Ape. 

“p. l-p me c-AjigtAim riA — 

ttiAg mo f4k]iAi5ce 'o’11tu<Mb. 
bim c<MicAr:<\|i a cipib, — 

A CUjAAI'D A CAC miilt). 

Cc. IHiinbu'o CoticbobA|t ha cef|' 

■pApAX) cpuAit) 111 comA'ocepp ; 
ni cbATHc trie'ob mAi^e iti ScAib 
ctipup bAX) mo con^Aip. 

“p. Ha pAib 5111m ip 1116 bAp *00 bAim — 
gleo pA peptHAX) mAc ri-T>AmAin ; 

Apm CpUAIt) CACA'O CAplDtlA pAltlT) 
bit) ACHC, A CbtlCubAIIlt). A. 

Uaiiic Pep^iip peme tiocum Ati-tumAit) ocAp boti^ptiipc. 
Luit) 'PepoiAO t)ociim a pupbA ocAp a muricipi, ocAp pA cuAit) 
t)6ib mAec n-ApAi5 t)o cliAppACCAin vo THetib pAip imcom- 
bont) ocAp imcompAc pA peppitip ctipAt) Ap ha bApAc, ha 
imcomtoH'o ocAp imcompAc pA CoiHcubAiiit) a oenup t>iAm- 
bAt) Appu beipp. T)a CHAit) t)6ib ho mAec H-ApAig t)o tAp- 
pAccAiH t)opum pop Tneit)b im ciiip ih c-peipip cupAO cccha 
tm HA COlHAtlAlb pA gebbAt) t)6 VO cboniAbtAD pipp mAt> X)A 
CAecpAt) CtJciibAiHt) beipp. 

HipoAp piibAig pAmAi5 pobbpoHAc [bticc puipbe 'pbip'oiA’o 
1H A^llAlt) pin] ; ACC pAppAC t)nbA15 tIobbpOHAIg OOmeHIHHAI^; 
10015 pA peCACAp Aipm COHt)piCpA1Cip HA OA ClipAlt) ACAp HA 
t)A cbiAcb bepHAit) cec, co CAecpAt) ceccAp t)'ib aho, ho co 
cAecpAicip A H-t)ip; ocAp t)Am iieccAp t)ib ; t)oi5 beopom 50m- 
bAt) e A ci5epHA pein ; 'OA15 111 bA pelt) comboHt) ho compAC 
pA CoiHctibAint) pop cAih bo CiiAbH5e. 

Ha cbocAib peptHAt) coppAc ha Ivaioci copo cpomm, ocAp 
A cAhiC oeipct) HA b-A 1 t)c 1 l 1 , pA CHAIt) A COcbut) HAt), OCAp pA 
bmt) A mepci tie, ocAp va bAi ceipc ih combAint), ocAp ih 
cbompAICpAip. OcAp pA 5Ab bAim Ap a ApAlt) A]\ A H-5AbAt1 A 
eoco OCAp Ap A H-1Ht)bet) A CAppAC. Ha 5Ab IH C-ApA 5A im- 
cliAipmepc imme. Ha pAt) pepp t)uib [ahax) iha t)ub AHHpin], 
Appe IH 5ibbA, [iiAip HI mo mobAp t)Hibe ha oimobAp"^]. 

t)l cope t)1H, A 5lbbA1, Ap PeptllA^l^, [tJAip HI 5AbAm coip- 
mepc ocbAc imo ih pmbAb po], ocAp ipp AmbAit) pA boi 5A pAt), 
OCAp pA bepc HA bpiACpA AHt), OCAp pA ppeCAip IH 5lbbA. 

1 p. 'CiA5Aim ippiH t)Aib peA 

t)0 COpHAm IHt) pippeA, 

50npipem in n-AcpA — 

Acn popp n'5epA inbAtib — 
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Of the son of Daman, son of Ddre. 

F. It is I that gathered the forces eastward — 

In revenge of my dishonour by the Ultonians. 

With me they have come from their lands, — 

Their champions and their battle warriors. 

, C, If Conchobar had not been in his debility 
Hard would have been the strife ; 

Medb of Magh an Scail had not made 
An expedition of louder shoutings. 

F. A greater deed awaiteth thy hand — 

To battle with Ferdiad son of Daman ; 

Hardened bloody weapons with obdurate points 
Do thou have with thee, O Cuchulaind 1 
Fergus came back to the court and encampment. Ferdiad went 
to his tent and to his people, and told them that he was firmly hisbond'L^^ 
bound by Medb to give combat and fight to six champions on the 
morrow, or to combat and fight with Cuchulaind alone if he thought 
it easier. He told how he had firmly bound Medb with the security 
of the same six champions for the fulfilment of the promise of 
rewards, should Cuchulaind fall by him. 


The inmates of Ferdiad’s tent were not cheerful, happy, or in their anxiety 
melancholy pleasure on that night ; but they were cheerless, sor- JJciunt. 
rowful, and dispirited ; because they knew that Avherever the two 
champions and the two hundred-slaying heroes met, that either of 
them should fall there, or that both of them would fall ; and if it 
should be one of them, they were certain it would be their own 
master ; because it was not possible to make combat or fight with 
Cuchulaind on the Tdin B6 Chuailgne. 

Ferdiad slept the beginning of the night very heavily, and whe»Ferdiad 
the latter part of the night came, his sleep departed from him, and oni^rrias* 
his intoxication had vanished, and the anxiety of the fight and the 
battle pressed upon him. And he commanded his charioteer to ^ ’ 
harness his horses and yoke his chariot. The charioteer began to his chariot- 
dissuade him from it. It would be better for thee [to stay than to him^fromtuo 
go there], said the servant, for to thee my approval of it is not combat; 
more than my disapproval.* 

Be silent now, my servant, said Ferdiad [for we will not be per- 
suaded by any youth from this journey], and so was he saying, and 
he spake these words then, and the servant answered him. — 

F. Let us go to this challenge 
To vanquish this man, 

Till we reach this ford — 

A ford over which the raven will croak — 

* An idiomatic mode of saying he disapproved of it. The phrase is still 
current. 


Dialogue 
between 
Ferdiad and 
Ills clmriot- 
eer; 
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F«i.»7. fcb 1 com'OAit CoticttlAino, 

•OA 51110 cjie c 1 i]ieicr cumAirig 

50 | 1 | 111 CA C|11C tljllAAItTO, 

copop *oe blip oiApb. 

5 - Ha pAO pepp 'Ol 3 lb AtlAT). 

o'l bA win pAp wbAjAp ; 
biAm nec tiiAwbA 5AbAp,* 
bAp pcApAt) btib pneit), 
cecbc 1 n-DAit Aitc HIao ; 
ip ■oaI “oiA W“biA pnoAp ; 

ip pACA bAp CUWAO ; 

wAip5 pAgAp in peiw. 

Ip. -til COip ADA pAW, 

ill b-opAip niAO OApe; 
ni 'otegAp 'oin Ate ; 
ni AnpAW pA-o * 0415 . 
bi cope, *010, A 5ittAi ; 

' . bio caIwa Ap pipe pinni ; 

pepp ceinni oa eiwwi ; 

[CIA 5 AW ip in OAit.]* U. 

Ha 5 AbAic A cicb ‘PipoiA'o ocAp pA motet) a fcAppAc, ocAp 
CAnic pewe co Ae in cbowpAic, ocAp cbAnic tA conA tAn- 
poitpi 06 Alio leip. 

“ tllAie, A 5ittAi”, bAp pepoiAO. “ ScAp oaw popcebA OCAp 
pop^emen wo cbAppAie pow Anopo, co po eobup wo ebpow- 
cliAipebiw ptiAin ocAp cboeutcA Anopo, OA15 ni pA cboctAp 
oeipeo nA b Aiocln pA ceipe in cbowtAmo ocAp in cbowpAic”. 

Ha pcoip in ^ittA da eic. Ha oipcnip in CAppAC poe, 

COltip A tpOWCAIpcblW COCUtcA pAip. 

IwcbnpA ConcutAino ptinoA innoppA. tli eppAcc pioe 
icip co cAtnc tAA con a tAn poitpe 00 , 0 A 15 nA b-AppAicip 
pip b- 0 peno, ip cctA no ip iiAwnn 00 topAO pAip, waooa 
n-eip 5 co. OcAp 6 cAnic tAA conA tAn poitpi, pA ^Ab tAiw 

Ap (a) ApAIO Ap A n-^AbAO A COCO, OCAp A]\ A n-inoteO A CA|A- 

pAC. “ HlAicb A 5 ittA”, bAp CncutAino, “ ^eib Ap n-eicb own, 
oCAp innitt Ap CAppAC, OA 15 ip wocbepgec in tAecb pA oAit 
nAp n-oAit, ^epoiAo wac 'OAWAin wic 'OApe”. 

Ip gAbcA nA eic, ip innitci in cAppAc, cinopm Ano, ocAp 
ni CAp 00c ^Apcitio. Ip Ano pn cinnip in cup cecAc, ctep- 
pAwnAc, CAcb buAOAC, ctAioeb oep5 CncntAino wac Shau- 
CA1W inA cbAppAc. ^AippecAp iwwe boccAnAi^, ocAp 

bAOAOAi^, ocAp ^eiiici 5 tinoi, ocAp oewnA Aeoip ^OAig oa 
bepcip UtiACA ’OAttAnn a n-gAipiuo iwwiptiw, cowbAO 
w 6 ci A SpAin, OCAp A ectA, OCAp A npUAO, OCAp A UptlAWAin 
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To battle with Cuchulaind, Dialogue 

To wound him through his strong bodjr^ lerdiaTand 

To crush his valour through him, his chariot- 

So that of it he shall die. 

S. It were better for thee to stay. 

Thy threats are not gentle ; 

One there will be to whom it will be disease ; 

Thy parting will be distressful, 

To encounter the chief [hero] of Ulster ; 

It is a meeting of which grief will come ; 

Long will it be remembered ; 

Wo is he who goeth that journey. 

F. What thou sayest is not right, 

A brave champion should not refuse; 

It is not our inheritance ; 

I therefore will not longer stay. 

Be silent, then, my servant ; 

We will be brave in the field of battle ; 

Valour is better than timidity; 

[Let us go to the challenge*]. 

Ferdiad’s horses were harnessed and his chariot yoked, and he i»o goes to 

came forward to the ford of the battle, and the day with its full 
lights had now come upon him there. 

“ Good, my servant”, said Ferdiad, “ spread for me the cushions 
and skins of my chariot under me here, until I take my deep rest ‘ ® ® 

of repose and sleep here, because I slept not the end of the night 
through the anxiety of the combat and the battle”. 

The servant unharnessed the horses. He arranged [the cushions 
and skins of] the chariot under him, and his heavy repose of sleep 
came upon him. 

The history of Cuchulaind here now I will tell. He arose not at wi»y 
all until the day with all its light had come, in order that the men arise eariy*^^ 
of Eiriu should not say that it was fear or dread that induced him, • 

if he had arisen. And when day with all its lights came, he com- 
manded his charioteer to harness his horses and yoke his chariot. 

“ Good, my servant”, said Cuchulaind, “ harness our horses for us, jj? 
and yoke our chariot, for he is an early rising champion who cometh ® • 

to meet us to-day, Ferdiad, son of Daman, son of Dare”. 

The horses are harnessed, the chariot is yoked, step thou into 
it, and it will not disparage thy valour. And then the battle- 
fighting, dexterous, battle-winning, red-sworded hero, Cuchulaind, 
son of Sualtam, sprang into his chariot. And there shouted around Bocannachs 
him Bocanachs, and Bananachs, and Geniti Glindi, and demons beUigH^hout 
of the air. For the Tuatha Dd Danann were used to set up their around him. 

* H. 2. 16. 6U. 
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pocben^Ar in )’bi5o 

)’ec bun l^Aibe 111 bite — 

1 )’ buAOAc A 111-buAio 
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A eoclio pAoe)'p. 
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A)i Cl no in con cubAio. 
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cu nAb-CinnAtriACA, 
cu CO n-oeibb cac oaca, 
cu cpici, cu CACA, 

00 cbuiiim. )iAp cbum Ar. 

“ tllAicIi, A 5ibbA’’, bA|i pe)ioiAo, “ 5A yAt mA]\A mobAip in 
pep pAin 6 cllAUAC 6 CI5? OCAp ip pUAlb UAC pACA COUAip OA1C 
A po mec )iop inobAip; ocAp bA)i Ai)\n5C)ic Aibibb ocAp TMeob 
OAmpA 50 cAecpAc in pep pAin beniin. OcAp OA15 ip OAp 
ceiio buAge boce)icliAip betn)'A cobbuAc 6. Oca)' i)’ iTiicbi 5 
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shouts around him, so that the hatred, and the fear, and the abhor- 
rence, and the great terror of him should be the greater in every 
battle, in every battle-field, in every combat, and in every fight 
into which he went. 

And it was not long till Ferdiad’s charioteer heard the noise [ap- Fcniiad s 
preaching, i e.] the clamour, and the rattle, and the whistling, and the * 

tramp, and the thunder, the clatter, and the buzz, namely, the shield- ap- 

noise of the missive shields, and the hissing of the spears, and the 
loud clangour of the swords, and the tinkling of the helmet, and the 
ringing of the armour, and the friction of the arras ; the dangling 
of the missive weapons, the straining of the ropes, and the loud 
clattering of the wheels, and the creaking of the chariot, and the 
tramping of the horses, and the triumphant advance of the cham- 
pion and the warrior towards the ford approacliing him. The ser- nmi awakes 
vant came and placed his hand on his lord. '■‘Good, O Ferdiad!” * 
said the servant, “ arise, here they come to thee to the ford”. And 
the servant spake these worcl^s there. — 

I hear the creaking of a chariot 
With a beautiful silver yoke 
And the form of a full grown man in it. 

It is the roll of a warlike chariot ; 

Over Breg Ross, over Braine 
They come over the highway 
By the foot of Baile-in-Bile— 

It is gifted with victories. 

He is a heroic hound who urges it. 

He is a trusty charioteer who yokes it, 

He is a noble hawk who speeds 
His horses toAvards the south. 

He is a martial hero. 

He is [the presage of] bloody slaughter. 

Surely ’t is not with indexterity 
He will give us the battle. 

Woe to him who is on the hillock 
Awaiting the hound of valour. 

I foretold last year 

That there would come a heroic hound — 

The hound of Einain Madia, 

A hound with complexion of all colours, 

The hound of a territory, the hound of battle 
1 hear, I have heard. 

“ Good, my servant”, said Ferdiad, “ wherefore is it that thou Ferdiad 
hast been lauding that man ever since he came from his home? him^or* 
and it is likely that thou art not without wages for thy great praise ^ 

of him ; and Ailill and Medb have foretold that that man wilt ’ 

fall by me. And certain it is that for sake of reward he shall be 
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bocbcfcliAif cobbuAcb. 

5. tTlAc cbiin cnfAit) CuAtn^e 
CO n-AiDAbiiAib nAtbe, 
nif ceice-o ceic nAnne, 

ACC if CnCAllTO C1C, 

fecbit), If ni fo iiiAbb; 

510 fo ^Acc ni |\o 5An*o, 
niAf bufci bfof Ati, 
nA iTiAfcbofAint) cficc. 

p. SuAit iiAc forliA [con Aif] 

A fo inec fAf inotAiff ; 

T^A fAcb in A f A cI lOgAlf 
6 CAIIAC 6 C15? 

Iff mnoffA cbocbAic, 

ACAC ACA fnACAIfC; 

ni cbecAc 'oa fUApAifC, 

ACC Acbi5tnicb. Til. 

Illf bo C1An 'o’Af ATO PlfOIAt) *01A lll-boi Ant) CO fACCA ni, 
in cAffAC cAin cnicfinx) cecbif fint), ^obbuc, cotbnAf 50 
bAii ^biccnf, 50 pnpAibb tiAni-oe, 50 cjieic cnfAofCAnA, 
c|iAefci]nin, ctcffAift), cot5fACA, cnf aca ; Af oa n-ecAib 
tnACiiA tcinnecliA, 6 niAif, bniio, beo^Ai^, bobgfoin, ucc 
been A, beocfioi, bbenAfOA, bAiytecbnA, coffCAebA, fofc- 
cfenA, fo|A]\AncA fUA. 0 c biAcb befbecAn, bngbeimnec, 
bebofmon^Acb, fAn OAfA cnin^ oon diAfpAic. 0c onb 
oiiAbAC, onbbfAff, OfombecAn fAn cuin^ AnAibb. 

■ t)A fATtlAbcA f A febACC t)A cbAlff ibbo CfUAO^AICI ; nA f A 
fioi f epgAici Off A15 ibbo WAfCA, X)Af mAni mACAf 1 ; nA f a cec 
A5 n-AbbAit) Af nA cecgbnAfAcc 00 coiiAib 00 cecfoi, oa ec 
ConenbAino nnmon cAfpAc, mAfbAO Af bicc Ain cencioi ; con 
cfocbfAC ocAf con befCfAc in cAbniAin, fA cficci nA cufmA. 

-AcAf OA fiAcc CnenbAino oocum in n-ACA. UAffAfAif 
PefOiAO bAf fAn beic oefcefCAC mo aca. T)effio Cncu- 
bAino bAf fAii beic cuAfcepCAC. 

pifif pefoiAO fAibce ffi ConcubAino. “ TVlo cen 00 ciccu 
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quickly slain by me. And it is time for the relief*. And he spake 
these words there, and the servant answered: 

F. It is time for the relief ; 

Be silent then, don*t extol, 

That it be not a deferred deed of prophecy. 

Surely 't is not a betrayal on the brink [of battle] 

If thou seest the champion of Cuailgne 
With his ostentatiousness of fame ? 

Surely, for the sake of reward, 

He shall soon be slain. 

S. If I see the champion of Cuailgne 
With his ostentatiousness of fame, 

It is not in retreat he goeth from us, 

But it is towards us he cometh, 

He runneth, and ’t is not very slowly ; 

Though fleet as wind, not with difficulty, 

But like Avater from a high cliff, 

Or like the rapid thunder. 

F. It seems thou art not without rewards 
For thy great praises of him ; 

Why else hast thou chosen to do so 
Since he has come from his home ? 

And now, when he appeareth. 

Thou art proclaiming him ; 

Thou coniest not to attack him, 

But for glorifying him. 

Ferdiad’s charioteer was not long there until he saw something. Description 
the beautiful, flesh- seeking, four-peaked chariot, with speed, with faind’s^''^' 
velocity, with full cunning, with a green pavilion, with a thin- chariot and 
bodied, dry -bodied, high-weaponed, long-speared, warlike Creit 
[body of the chariot] ; upon tAVO fleet-bounding, large eared, fierce, 
prancing, whale -bellied, broad-chested, lively-hearted, high-flanked, 
Avide-hoofed, slender-legged, broad-rumped, resolute horses under 
it. A gray, broad-hipped, fleet, bounding, long maned steed under 
the one yoke of the chariot. A black tufty-maned, ready-going, 
broad backed steed under the other yoke. 

Like unto a hawk [swooping] from a cliff on a day of hard wind ; and of the 
or like a sweeping gust of the spring wind on a March day, over a theiv^^^ 
smooth plain ; or like the fleetness of a wild stag on his being first adyance. 
started by the hounds in his first field, were Cuchulaind*s two horses 
with the chariot, as though they were on fiery fl^gs ; so that the 
earth shook and trembled with the velocity of their motion. 

And Cuchulaind reached the ford, Ferdiad came on the south 
side of the ford. Cuchulaind drew up on the north side. * 

Ferdiad bade welcome to Cuchulaind. “I am happy at thy 
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coming, O Cuchulaind”, said Ferdiad. “The welcome would have Ferdiad 
been acceptable to me until this time”, said Cuchulaind ; “ but this cuchvSnd; 
day I deem it not acceptable as friendship indeed. And Ferdiad”, 
said Cuchulaind, “it wete fitter that I bade thee welcome than that Cuciiuiaind 
thou shouldst welcome me, because it is thou that hast come to me llfm for* 
into the country and province in which I am, and it was not proper 
for thee- to come to combat and fight with me, but it Avere more fit 
that I went to combat and fight with thee. Because it is out before 
thee my Avomen and my children, and my youths, my horses and my 
steeds, my flocks, and my herdt; and my cattle are”. “ Good, O Cu- and Ferdiad 
chulaind”, said Ferdiad, “ Avhat has brought thee to combat and to 
fight with me at all ? Because Avhen we were Avith Scdthach and 
with Uathach and Avith Aife, thou Avert my attendant man, namely 
to tie up my spears and to prepare my bed”. 

“It is true, indeed”, said Cuchulaind, “but it was then as 
and junior to thee, 1 used to do so for thee ; and this, 
is not the story that Avill be told hereafter of this day. 1 
is not in the Avorld a champion that I Avould not fight t 
And it Avas then each of them uttered sharp, unfriendly i: 
against the other ; and Ferdiad spake these Avords there, 
chulaind answered. — 

F, What has brought thee, O hound. 

To combat Avith a strong champion ? 

Crimson-red shall flow thy blood 
Over the trappings of thy steeds ; 

Wo is thy journey ; 

Long shall it be told. 

Thou shalt need to be healed, 

Shouldst thou [alive3 reach thy house. 

C. I went to combat witli warriors, 

With lordly chiefs of hosts. 

With battalions, AAuth hundreds : — 

To put thee under the Avater, 

To do battle Avith thee, and to slay thee, 

In our first path of battle, 

So that ’t is thou shalt suffer 
In protecting thy head. 

F. Here is one who will reproach thee, 

’T is I that will do it. 

Truly it is by me shall be accomplished 
The overthrow of their champion 
In presence of the Ultonians, 

So that it shall long be remembered 
That the loss was theirs. 
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C. How then shall we encounter? 

Is it on our chariots we shall fight ? 

In what order shall we go to battle. 

To fight upon the ford ? 

Is it with hard swords, 

Or is it with bloody spears. 

To hew thee down with thy hosts, 

If the time has come ? 

F, Ere the setting |[of “the sunj, ere the night, 

If thou must be told. 

Thou shalt fight against a mountain. 

It shall not be a bloodless battle ; 

The Ultonians will extol thee 
Thence thou wilt impetuous grow, 

Sad to them will be the spectre 
That over and through them will pass. 

C. Thou hast fallen into the gap of danger. 

The end of thy life hath come ; 

Sharp weapons shall be plied on thee, 

It shall not be a deed of treachery ; 

Pompous thou wilt be 
Until we both encounter. 

Thou shalt not be a battle chief 
From this day to the end of time. 

F. Desist from thy vaun tings, 

Thou art the greatest vaunter in the world. 

Nor pay nor reward hast thou received. 

Thou art not the champion of champions. 

It is I that well know it. 

Thou heart of the bird in a cage ; 

Thou art a giggling fellow. 

Without valour, without action. 

C. When we were with Scathach, 

In right of four] respective bravery. 

Together we used to practise ; 

Together we went to every battle. 

Thou wert my heart-companion ; 

Thou wert my tribe, thou wert my family. 

One dearer found I never. 

Woful would be thy destruction. 

F, Much of thy honour shalt thou lose. 

It boots not that we hold contention ; 

Before the cock croweth 
Thy head shall be on a stake, 

O Guchulaind of Cuailgne. 

TOL. ZI. 
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5Ap DAp 5Dp fOpmiDf A bpoc 

pA mApbAf OID oeD opcup. 

Spub X)Aipe, fepb feip5e a gAb, 
bA puD bAbe DA cec m-bAD. 
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Thou art seized with madness and grief, 

All eyil from us shalt thou have 
Because thou it is that art in fault. 

“Good, O Ferdiad”, said Guchulaind, “it was not proper for Cachuiaind 
thee to have come to combat and fight with me through the insti- i-^erdiad'and 
gation and intermeddling of Ailill and Medb ; and to none of those 
who came before thee has it given victory or success : and they all Je victo 
fell by me ; and neither shall it win victory or increase [of fame] 
for thee ; by me shalt thou fal^^ Thus was he saying, and he spake 
these words, and Ferdiad listened to him. 


Come not unto me, O powerful champion I 

0 Ferdiad, son of Daman ! 

Worse to thee what shall come of it, 

Though it will bring universal wo; 

Come not to me in violation of rightful justice — 

In my hands is thy last end. 

Why hast thou not considered ere this time 
My combat with champions ? 

Art thou not bought with diverse arms, 

A purple girdle, a skin-protecting armour ? 

The maiden for whom thou makest battle 
Shall not be thine, O son of Daman. 

Findabar the daughter of Medb, 

Though it be for the comeliness of her figure, 

The maiden, though fair her form, 

Will not be given thee to first enjoy. 

Findabar the daughter of the king. 

The reward which has been proffered thee, 

To numbers before thee has been falsely promised. 
And many like thee has [she] wounded. 

Break not with me thy vow, not to combat. 

Break not the bond — break not friendship. 

Break not thy plighted word. 

Come not to me, O champion bold. 

Unto fifty champions has been proffered 
The maiden, not slight the gift. 

By me they have been sent to their graves. 

From me they carried only a just fate. 

Though vauntingly spirited was Ferbaeth, 

Who had a household of brave men, 

Short the time until his rage I lowered — 

1 killed him by the one cast. 

Srub Daire, bitter the decline of his valour. 

The repositary of the secrets of hundreds of women. 

2S B 


Poem of 
Cachuiaind 
in which he 
reproaches 
Ferdiad, 


and appeals 
to him not 
to break 
their bond 
of friend- 
ship; 

and tells the 
fate of the 
other cham- 
pions with 
whom he 
had fought; 
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Fol. 59. a. 


tn6|i A blAtj aIc |\a bAi cbAn, 

til jlAtl, ACC 6|t, HA eC^At). 

'OAHibA'o x)Am ]tA HAiximceA in bein 
|ii)'cib cent) ha coicet) cAin, 
nocbo t)ep5^Aint)|'e t)o cbAb, 

Ce]Y HA CUAlt), HA ClA-ll HA CAIjl. 

“ THAicb, A .“pln^imAt)”, bA]i CucnlAint), “ if Aife fin ha fA 
coif 'oincfiti ciAccAin t)o comtunt) ocAf t)o comfiic fimfA. 

'OaI^ t)A Tn-bAtnniAf AC ScACAIJ, OCAf AC llAcbAIg, OCAf AC 

-Aifi, If Af oen imcbei^mif cac cac ocAf cac cACfoi, cac cotn- 
bnnt) OCAf CAC COmfAC, cac po OCAf cac fAfAC, CAC t)OfCA 
OCAf CAC tllAtHAIf. OcAf If AtiliAlt) f A bA1 gA f AOA, OCAf f A- 
befc HA bfiAuf A Ant). 

tlopioAf code c|iit)i, 
fOfOAf CAemce cAibte, 
fop-OAf fi|i cbomtieif^me, 
concnlmif cfonicoctiit). 

Af cfom nicAib 
icfictiAib, itib ecbcf AHHAib, 

Af oen inifeiomif imclieigmif 
CAC fit), fOfCeCUt ff1 SCACAIg. 

“ A CbncubAint) cAem cteffAc”, bAf pefoiAt), “ f a cinofem 
ceifo comDAHA, fA doifec cnif cAfACfAit), boc^ncbA 00 
cec^inne ; ha ctimni^ in coniAtcAf, a cua hacac cobf At)Af — a 
CUA HACAC cobf A^Af”. 

“ Uo f ACA ACATn ATnbAit)feo bAoefCA”, bAf “peftiiAt) ; “ ocAf 
5A 5Afcet) Af A fA^Atn int)in, a Cbucii'LAint)?” “bACfii 00 
f 05A 5Afcit) cAit)c 1 ii intDiii”, bAf CucubAint) ; “ tiAi^ if cu 
t)AfiAcc in n-Acb a]\ ciif”. 

“ 1nt)AC mebAiffiu icif”, bAf pefoiAO, “ if ha Aifigcib 
gAfcit) A nimmif ac ScacIiai^, ocAf ac UacIiai^, ocAf ac 
-A ife?” “If Amni mebAif Ain ecin”, bA]\ CuciibAint). 

“triAfA mebAif cecAm [fOffA”, Af pefoiAt)]. T)o ciiACAf 
bAf A H'Alflgcblb ^AfCIt). 11 a 5AbfACAf tlA fCIAC cblff CO- 
mAfttACAcllA fOffO, OCAf A H-OCC H-OCAf cblff , OCAf A H-OCC 
cteccini, ocAf ah-occ ciiib^ n-oec, ocAf a n-occ h-jochacca 
neic Inifeicif iiacIia ocAf cuccu mAf beoclio bAilbe Ainle. 
Hi cbeb^cif HAt) Aimpcif. Ha ^Ab cac t)ib ac tiibiifgun 
Af Aibe oiHA deffAib pn a t)OfbbAf ha mAcne mnce 50 mine 
meooin Iai, 50 f a cboefecAf a n-ib cbeffAfOA fA cibib ocAf 
cobf At)Aib HA fciAcb cbiff. 5 ^a jia bAi t)’febAf int) imt)i- 
bufcci, f A boi t)’febAf ha b-imtie^LA ha f a fnbi5 ocAf ha fA 
fO]it)ef5 cAcb t)ib bAf Af Aibe fif in fe fin. 

“ Scuifein t)in 5Aifcet)fA fotiefCA, a CncubAint)”, bAf “Pef- 
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Great at one time was his high renown, 

Not silver thread, but gold, was in his clothes. 

Though it were to me the woman was betrothed 
On whom the chiefs of the fair province smile, 

I would not crimson thy body, 

South or north, west or east. 

“Go(5d, O Ferdiad”, said Cuchulaind, “therefore it is that thou Cucimiaind 
shouldst not have come to combat and to fight with me. For when reproaches !* 
we were with Scathach, and with Uathach, and with Aife, it was 
together we used to go to every battle and every battle-field, to 
every fight and every combat, to every forest and every wilder- 
ness, through every darkness and every difficulty”. And thus was 
he saying, and he spake these words there : 

We were heart companions, 

We were comrades in assemblies, 

We were fellows of the same bed, 

Where we used to sleep the deep sleep. 

To hard battles, 

In countries many and far distant. 

Together we used to practise .and go 
Through each forest, learning with Scathach 

“O Cuchulaind of the beautiful feats”, said Ferdiad, “though Feniiad 
we have studied arts of equal science, and though I have heard 
our bonds of friendship, of me shall come thy first wounds ; re- 
member not the companionship, O Hound, it shall not avail thee — 

O Hound, it shall not avail thee”. 

“Too long have we remained this way now”, said Ferdiad ; proj'oses 
“ and what arms shall we resort to to-day, Cuchulaind ?” “ Thine weapons, 

this day is the choice of arms till night”, said Cuchulaind ; “ for it 
was thou that first reached the ford”. 

“Dost thou remember at all”, said Ferdiad, “the missive wea- First day- 
pons we used to practise with Scathach, and with Uathach, and with 
Aife 1 ” “ I remember them indeed”, said Cuchulaind, 

“ If thou rememberest, let us resort [to them”, said Ferdiad.] 

They resorted to their missive weapons. They took two emblematic *•«» javelins; 

missive shields upon them, and their eight turned handled spears, 

and their eight little quill spears, and their eight ivory-hilted swords, 

and their eight sharp ivory-hafted spears. They used to fly from 

them and to them like bees on the wing on a fine day. There was 

no cast that did not hit. Each continued to shoot at the other with 

those missiles from the twilight of the early morning to the mean 

midday, until all their missiles were blunted against the faces and 

bosses of the missive shields. And although the shooting was 

most excellent, so good was the defence that neither of them bled 

or reddened the other during that time. 

“Let us drop these feats now, Cuchulaind”, said Ferdiad, “ for end of first 
^ combat ; 


and alludes 
to their 
ancient 
friendship ; 
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Foi. M. a. b. 'Oxxij Di Xi 0 foo uw <\|i TJ-ecep^teov”. “ Scutpem ^tn 

6cin m-A cnAnic a chpAch”, bAp CticulAint). ,, 

1i<\ f coi|\]"erA]i. 'poctie|VO]"ecA|i a ctefjiA'OA « itiAtPAib 
A D-AjAAt). “ 5 a gAfcet) i^ipAjAtn 1 |:efu-A, a CucuUMn'o?” b<\p 
peiiioiAt). *• ‘Lecfu "00 1^05^ 5<Mf cix) cAiX)ce", bA|t CuctitAin'o, 

“ “^^^5 If 'OO |\1ACU ID D-AC CUf”. “ UlA5AmjA|\Um”, bA|1 

'pepbiA’o, “ hAp A]A I'te^Aib fneicn, friAfCA, fbemtitic|iu<\'oi, 50 
fUADemDAib Un Iad cacuc iDt>ib”. “ UecAm Am 6 cid”, b<\]i 
CdcuIaid’o. l-p AD'opn pA 5AbfAUA|i ’oA cocuu pciAt com- 

•OAlDgni X>A CUACA|A bA^ A ^'be^Alb fDAlCCI, fDAj^CA, 

‘j’bemuD cbjAUA-oi, 50 'I'UAnemDAib Un 'LAncocuu in-oi. 

Ha 5Ab cAc -oib ac t)ibti|A5«n A^AAibe t)! da I'begAib A mi-oe 
meiDoiD tAi 50 cpAcb fUDix) doda. giA |\At)Di 'o’i'ebA|' da 
li-imiDe^tA, jiAbui 'o’lrebAf iD’otJim'oibAipgci, 50 po fuitig, 
ocAf 50 po fo|\‘oe|\5, ocA|' 50 ^a cb|\echcDAi5 cAcb x)ib hAp 
A)AAlte. ^D-p ID |te pD. 

“ ScD|Aem tDe fox)AiD bA*oefCA a CdcuIaidto”, hAp 'pe|\’oiAx>. 
** Scupem Am eciD mA cAdic a tpAc”, bA]i CucuIaid'o. 

Ha fCoi^AfecAii. t)bAcei]i’Ofec a D-Aipm uAcbu ibtAmAib a 
D-ApAt). ITAdIC cAc 'Olb X)’lD'0pA151'0 ApAlbe Afp A Aicbte, 
ocAp -pAbepc cAc *oib tAm -DAp bpAjic ApAibe, ocAp pA tAipbip 
ceopA poc. Ha bAcAp a D-eic id oeD pcup id d-ai'oci piD, 

OCAf A D-ApA 1 X) 1 C OCD CeDDO ; OCAp bo ^DipeCAp A D-ApAlX) 
COppAip bepCA UptUACpA 'OOlb, 50 ppicbA’OApCAlb pep D-50DA 
rpiu. UADCACAp pAbbAC 1CC1 OCAp be^ip IDA D-1CC OCAp 'OA 
bei^ep, ocAp pocbep-oeuAp b«bi ocAp boppA icci ocAp pbADpeD 
pA CDeDAlb OCAp CpeCCAlb, pA D-AbUAlb OCAp pA D-lb50DAlb. 
CaC bulb OCAp CAC boppA 1CC1 OCAp pbADpcD pA bep^lioA pA 
CDG’OAlb OCAp CpeCCAlb, AbuAlb OCApib^ODAlb CoDCDbAIDt), pA 
ItlDAICCeA COmpAIDt) DAX) "Olb “OAp Au piAp 'o’pbip'OIA'O, DA 
pAbbpAicip pip b-CpeDio, ioa cDicex) ‘pep'oiA'o beppiDm, bA 
b-immApcpADO be^ip “oa bepAit) pAip. 

CAcb blAt), OCAp CAC blDT), pOobA, pOCApCAID pO mepC X)A 
bepcbeA 6 pepAib b-G^peDt) ‘o’pbip-oiA'o, ida i-oDAicceA com- 
pAIDt) DAX) X)lb X)Ap Ac pACDAIC X)0 CoiDCubAIDX) ; X)A15 pAp- 
CAp blA blACCAl^ pbipXIlAX) ADX)A blACCAl^ CoDCubAIDX). HAp- 
CAp blACCA15 pip-b- 0 peDO «bl Xl’^ipCIAX) Ap CboiDCDbAIDX) X)0 
X) 1 D 5 bAlb XDib. HApCAp blACCAl^ bpegA X)ADA, X)0 Coidcd- 
bAIDX). UiCCip X)A ACAbx>A1Dl ppi X)e, .1. CAC D>A1X)Ce. 

TDeppeuAp adx) id d-aix)ci piD. AcpAcbcACAp 50 moc Ap 
DA bApAc ocAp cADCACAp pompD CO Acb ID compAic. “ "^A 
^ApceX) Ap A pA^ADI 1 DX) 1 U, A "PbipX^eAX) ?” bAp CuCUbAIDD. 

“ teccpu X)0 P05A D-^ApClX) CA1X>Cl”, bAp “PepXIlAX), “ XJAIg ip 
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it is not by such our battle wUl be de(aded”j^ “Let us desist, 
indeed, if 'the time hath come”, said Cuchulaiud. 

They Ceased, They cast away their missiles into the hands of 
their charioteers. “ What weapons shall we resort to now, 0 Cu- they select 
chulaind?” said Ferdiad. “ To thee belongs the choice of arms till 
night**, said Cuchulaind, “because thou it was that first reached c®*”*^«* • 
the ford,’*. “ Let us then**, said Ferdiad, “ resort to our straight, 
elegant, smooth, hardened spears, with their perfectly hardened 
flaxen strings in them**. “ Let us now, mdeed”, said Cuchulaind. 

And it was then they took two- stout protecting shields upon them. 

They resorted to their straight, elegant, smooth, hardened spears, 
with their perfectly hardened flaxen strings in them. 

Each of them continued to shoot at the other with the spears 
from the middle of mid-day till even-tide. And though the defence 
was most excellent, still the shooting was so good, that each of thenn 
bled, and reddened, and wounded the other in that time. 

“ Let us desist from this now for the present, 0 Cuchulaind**, said end of flrst 
Ferdiad. “ Let us, indeed, desist if the time hath come”, said Cu- fng 
chulaind. 

They ceased. They threw away their arms from them into the 
hands of their charioteers. Each of them approached the other 
forthwith, and each put his hands around the other’s neck, and knigiitiy 
gave him three kisses. Their horses were in the same paddock that oTcmrnrelT 
night, and their charioteers at the same fire ; and their charioteers affei the 
spread beds of green rushes for them, with wounded men’s pillows 
to them. The professors of healing and curing came to heal and 
cure them, and they applied herbs and plants of healing and curing 
to their stabs and their cuts and their gashes, and to all their 
wounds. Of every herb and of every healing and curing plant 
that was put to the stabs and cuts and gashes and to all the 
wounds of Cuchulaind, he would send an equal portion from him 
westward over the ford to Ferdiad, so that the men of Eiriu 
might not be able to say, should Ferdiad fall by him, that it was 
by better means of cure that he was enabled [to kill him]. 

Of each kind of food, and of palatable, pleasant, intoxicating 
drmk that was sent by the men of Eiriu to Ferdiad, he would 
send a fair moiety over the ford northwards to Cuchulaind ; because 
the purveyors of Ferdiad were more numerous than the purveyors 
of Cuchulaind. All the men of Eiriu were purveyors to Ferdiad 
for beating off Cuchulaind from them. The Bregians only were 
purveyors to Cuchulaind. They were used to come to- converse 
with him at dusk, e.e., every night. 

They rested there that night. They arose early the next morning Second .say : 
and came forward to the ford of battle. “ What weapons shall we 
resort to to-day, O Ferdiad ?” said Cuchulaind. “ To thee belongs 
the choice of arms until night”, said Ferdiad, “ because it was I 
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Pol. 89 . a. a. IDO “{lOgA D-gAfCI’O If IDt) IacIiI luio”. “ UlA- 

5Am lAf urn”, bAf CticubAino, “ bAf Af DiADAipb mof a muf- 
DiucA iTTom ; OAij; if foicfiu bino ooDAg in c-imfubA'o inoiu, 
AnoA 'oono inroibuf^tin inne”. 

“ 5<5^bcAf Af n-eic oun ocAf inoticref Af cAfpAic, co n-oef- 
nAtn cAcngn-o -OAf necAib ocAf OAf cAfpcib inom”. “ UecAin 
Am ecin”, bAf ‘pefoiA'o. • 

If Ano fin fA ^AbfACAf “oa tecAn fciAcb Iad OAngnt 
foffo in “La fin. T)a chuACAf bAf a mAnAipb mofA mupne- 
cbA in La fin. 

TIa 5Ab cAcb “oib bAf cobtA’o, ocAf bAf cf e^OAO, bAti f uc, 
ocAf bAf fe^cAO AfAitc, A ‘oofbt.Af DA mAcno mncni, 50 
rpAcb funi-o nonA. 'OAmbA’o bef eoin Af btiAmAin *00 cecc 
cfi coppAio 'ooene, *00 fAgcAif cfi da cofpAib in “La pn, 
50 m-be|iuAif DA coccA fobA ocAf feobA up nA cneoAib ocAf 
urn DA cfecuAib, in nebAib ocAf in Aep Aib fecuAif. OcAf a 
uriAnic uf Auh funix) nonA, f ApuAp fc^uA a n-eic, ocAf f ApuAf 
mefuni5 a n-AfAio, ocAf fApuAf fciuA fom pAoeipn, — nA 
cufAio ocAf DA bAiub ^Aibo. “ Sciifem oe fooAin bAoefUA a 
' pVnpoeA'o”, bAf CucnbAitTO, “ trAi^ if AUf ciua Af n-eic ocAf iu 
mefuni^ Af n-Af aid ; ocAf in uf Aub aua fc'itA iau, cit> 'oiinni 
nA bAt) fciubA pno dad? OcAf if AmbAio fA bi^i 5A fAX>, 
OCAf f AOef U DA bf lAUf A ADO I 

Hi obegAf 01 n cucbAi^i (bAf eptim) 
f A ■pomofCAib fei’om ; 
ciifuef foutt A n-ufcomAib, 

A fo fcAic An 'oeibm. 

“ Scoifem Am ecin, mA uAnic a uf au”, bAf ‘pefoiAt). Ha 
fcoffeuAf. 

'fAceifOfeu A n-Aifm iiauvi ibbAmAib a n-AfAti. UAnic cac 
oib ’o’innAi 5 iX) a ceibe. Ha befu cac bAm X)Af bfA^iu Af Aibe, 
ocAf f A UAifbif ueofA poc. Ha bAUAf a n-eic in oen fctif 
in Aiodi pn, ocAf a n-Af ai*o oc oen uenit). 

bo gnifeu A n-AfAio cojfAif . bepuA iifbtiACfA X)6ib 50 
fflullA’DAfUAlb fef n-gonA fpil. UAnCAUAf pAbbAC ICCI OCAf 
teij^if ‘OA feubium ocAf 'oa pe^AO, ocAf oa fofcomeu in 
n-Aix)ci pn ; ’OAig ni ni Aibe f a cum^euAf '061b, f a b-Ac- 
beibe A cneo, ocAf a cfecuA, a n-AbuA ocAf a n-ibgonA, 
Acu ipubA ocAf ebe ocAf AfUAnA *00 ciif fin, *00 ubAifmefc 

A fobA, OCAf A fllbbltl^u OCAf A n-gAe CfO. CaC ipubA OCAf 
5AC ebe ocAf 5AC ofUADA x>o befueA fA cneoAib ocAf fA 
cfecuAib ConcubAin’o, fA lonAicueA cornfAinx) hao *oib oAf 
AU flAf 'o’^lf'DIA'O. Cac blAt), OCAf CAC bino, fOobA, fOCAfCAin 

fomefc fA befubeA o fCfAib b-Cfen*o •00 pbifoiAO, fA b-io- 
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that had my choice of weapons in the days that have passed”. 

“Let us then”, said Cuchulaind, “resort to our great broad spears 
this day ; because we shall be nearer to our battle by the thrust- 
ing this day, than we were by the shooting yesterday”. 

“Let our horses be harnessed for us and ®ur chariots yoked, 
that we may do battle from our horses and from our chariots 
to-day”. “ Let us do so, indeed”, said Ferdiad. 

And it is then they took two broad full-firm shields upon them 
that day. They resorted to their great broad spears on that day. 

Each of them continued to pierce, and to wound, to redden, 
and to lacerate the other, from the twilight of the early morning 
until evening’s close. If it were the custom for birds in their flight 
to pass through the bodies of men, they could have passed through 
their bodies on that day, and they might carry pieces of flesh and 
blood through their stabs and cuts, into the clouds and sky all 
round. And when evening’s close came, their horses were fatigued, 
and their charioteers were dispirited, and they were fatigued them- 
selves, also — the champions and the heroes of valour. “Let us 
desist from this now, O Ferdiad”, said Cuchulaind, “for our horses 
are fatigued and our charioteers are dispirited ; and when they are 
fatigued, why should not we be fatigued too?” And so was he 
saying, and he spake these words there : 

We are not bound to persevere (said he) 

With Fomorian obstinacy; 

Let the cause be put in abeyance. 

Now that the din of combat is over. 

“Let us desist now, indeed, if the time has come”, said Ferdiad, end of 
They ceased. 

They threw their arms from them into the hands of their chariot- repetition of 
eers. Each of them came towards the other. Each of them put dwiities; 
his hands round the neck of the other, and bestowed three kisses 
on him. Their horses were in the same enclosure, and their cha- 
rioteers at the same fire. 

Their charioteers made beds of green rushes for them with pillows tiio chariot- 
for wounded men to them. The professors of healing and curing SSs fOT?ho* 
came to examine and take care of them that night ; for they could ^^niors • 
do nothing more for them, because of the dangerous severity of 
their stabs, and their cuts, and their gashes, and their numerous 
wounds, than to apply witchcraft and incantations and charms to 
them, to staunch their blood, and their bleeding and gory mortal 
wounds. Every spell and incantation and charm that was applied Wiey mter- 
to the stabs and cuts of Cuchulaind, he sent a full moiety ofmcdicfnes 
them over the ford westwards to Ferdiad. All sorts of food, and 
of palatable, pleasant, intoxicating drink that were sent by the men 
of Eiriu to Ferdiad, he would send a moiety of them over the 


weapons for 
second day's 
fight,— 
heavj’ broad 
spears ; 


fierceness of 
the combat; 
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oi. M a. a. tiaiccga com|iAiri*o UAt) *oib Ach -poctiAir: IDO CboinculAin’o. 

'0A1$ pApCAjl Via blACCAl^ P^WIAt) ATIDA blACCAIJ ConcH- 
Iaip-o. t)Ai 5 pApc^xp biAccAi^ b-G^j^ent) niti 'o’^i^diad 
A p *oin5bAib CboincutAin'o x)ib. llApcAp biACUAi^ b]ie5A no 
•oo CboincubAint)* Uiccip da lACAtiAim pp do, .1. cac n-AiDce. 

tDeppecAp in n-AiDci pin ahd. AcpAACCArA]i co moc Ap nA 
bApAC, ocAp cAncACAp pGiTipo CO Au in cboni|iAic. Ha con- 
DA 1 C CucubAinD tnioebb ocAp tnicemel, mop in "La pn bAp 
pepDiAD. “ Ip obc ACAipiti inDin A pbipDOAD”, bAp CticubAinD. 
“ Ha DopcIiAig c-pobc inDiu, ocAp pA puAnmig do popc» ocAp 
DA ciiAiD DO cpnc ocAp DO Dobb ocAp DO DonAm Dic”. “ Hip 
cecbApn nA Ap c-UAiiiAin popmpA pAin inDin Am”, bAp pep- 
D 1 AD, “ DA 15 ni pint in 1i-GpinD inDin bAec nADingebpA”. 
OcAp pA bi3i CuctibAinD ac ecAini ocAp ac Aipcbipecc, ocAp 
pAbepc nA b]iiAcpA, AnD ocAp pA pecAip pepDiAD. 

Cc. A PipDOAD, mApA cbi3, 

Demin bimm ip ac bom cpn, 

C 1 DACC Ap comAipbi mnA 
DO combiinD pic comAbcA. 
p. D. A CbucubAinD, com Abb n-gAic, 

A pip AnpAIC, A pip bAIC, 

ip eicen do neoc a cecc 

CO pin p'oc popp A m-biA tigbecc. 

Cc. pmDAbAip, in^eAn HleDbA, 

51 A beic D’pebAp a DebbA, 

A CAbAipc DA1C ni Ap DO feipc, 

ACC Do pom AD DO pi^neipc. 
p. PpomcA mo nepc a ciAnAib 
A cu cop in cAem piA^Aib, 
nec bAD cAbmu noco cbopp, 
cop inDiu nocon ptiApo|'p. 

Cc. Cn poD.epA a pAib do, 

A mic *0 Am Ain mic X)Ape 
ciAccAin Ap comAipbe miiA 
D’lmcbAiDbeD pic cbomAbcA. 
p. X)a pcApAinD 5 An cpoic ip cn, 

51 DAP coniAbcAi, A CAem cu, 
buD obc mo bpiAcliAp ip mo bbAD 
1 C Aibibb ip AC tHeiDb CbpucAn. 

Cc. Hoco cApD biAD DA bebAib, 
ocAp noco moo po ^enAip, 

DO P 15 nA pi^Ain CAn cepp, 
bAp A n*DepnAinDpe c-Ambep. 
p. ,A CbucubAinD cobAib gAb, 
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ford northwards to Cuchulaind. Because the purveyofs of Fer- 
diad were more numerous than those of Cuchulaind. For all the 
men of Eiriu were purveyors to Ferdiad for his warding off Cuchu- 
laind from them. The Bregians only were purveyors to 'Cuchulaind. 

They used to come to talk to him at dusk, i.e., at night. 

They rested there that night. They arose early the next morn- Third day: 
ing, and they came forward to the ford of battle. Cuchulaind per- 
ceived an ill visaged and a greatly lowering cloud on . Fer- 
diad that day. “ Badly dost thou appear this day,- O Ferdiad”, 
said Cuchulaind. “ Thy hair'has become dark this day, and thy 
eye has become drowsy, and thine own form and features arid appear- 
ance have departed from thee”. “It is not from fear or terror of 
thee that I am so this day”, said Ferdiad, “ for there is not in Eiriu 
this day a champion that I could not subdue”. And Cuchulaind 
was complaining and bemoaning, and he spake these words, and 
Ferdiad answered. 


C. O Ferdiad, if it be thou. 

Certain am I that thou art a degraded being. 
To have come at the bidding of a woman 
To fight with thy lellow-pupil, 

F. O Cuchulaind, inflictor of wounds, 

O valiant man, O true champion, 

A man is constrained to come 

Unto the sod where his final grave shall be. 

C. Findabar, the daughter of Medb, 

Though it be through her superior beauty. 

Her bestowal upon thee was not for thy love. 
But to test thy kingly might. 

F. My might was tested long ago 
O hound of the gentle rule, 

Of none more valiant have I heard, 

Nor to this day did I ever meet. 

C. Thou art the cause of all that has happened, 

O son of Daman, son of Ddre, 

To have come by the counsel of a woman 
To measure swords with thy fellow-pupil. 

F. If I had returned without combat with thee, 

Though we are fellow-pupils, O graceful hound, 
Bad should be my word and my fame 
With Ailill and with Medb of Cruachan. 

C. Not one has yet put food unto his lips 
Nor has there yet been born 
Of king or queen without disgrace 
One for whom I would do thee evil. 


dialogue 
between 
Cuchulaind 
and Ferdiad, 
in which the 
former 
reproaches 
the latter for 
having come 
to rtglit with 
his friend ; 


F. O Cuchulaind of battle- triumphs. 
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m ctj, ACC niet)b, |AAiAmApnefCA|t, 

bepAfti btiAi-o ocAf btAio, 
m fo^ic ACAC A CIHAI’O. 

Cc. If CAep C|i6 mo cfioe cAin, 

bee OAC fAfctoff fAm AumAin, 
ni comiiAifc timm binib gAt 
■ comp AC fic, A pbifoeAt). -A. 

“ 11161*0 A CAipU AC CeffACC fOfmfA 111*011:1”, bAf 'Pe|1*01A*0. 
“ 5 ^ J^AfCe*© fOf A f A^AIP 10*0111 ?” “ teccfu *00 fOgA 5A-pCl*0 

CAI-OCI, 10 * 01 U”, bAf CllCtltA 10 * 0 , “-OAI^ If IHIffl bAf fOG^A 10 
l-Ate biii*o”. “ UiA^Airi lAf Am”, bAf Ipef oiao, “ bAf Af cbAiobib 
CfomroA cofcbiibbecA 10*0111, *0^15 if fACfiu bio'o *ooo*oa 5 10 
o -imf L ai * 01 10*010, AO *0 A *000*0 imfubA*o 10*06”. “ TecAm Am 

ecio”, bAf CocoIaIOO. If A0*0fA10 fA gAbf ACAf *OA bebof f C 1 AC 
Lao mofA foffo 10 Ia fAio. T)o cboACAf bAf a cbAi*obib 
cf ommA cofcbobtecA. Ha ^Ab cAcb -oib bAf fbAi'oe, ocAf bAf 
fleccAO, bAf Aifbecb ocAf bAf effOf^Aio, ^ombA inecicif fi 
060*0 mic mif cac cbococc, ocAf ^ac ciomi *00 beife’o cac *o'ib 
*06 5UAbLib, ocAf *06 fbiAfCAib, ocAf *06 “pliooeocAib Af Albe. 

Ua 5 Ab CAC “oib AC ftAi*oe Af Aite, mAO coif fio, a *oofbtAff 
OA mAcni moci co cfAcb fuoi*o o6oa. 

“ Scofcm *00 fo*oAio bA*oefCA, A CocoIaio*o”, bAf 'pef*oiA*o. 
“ Scofem Aoi ecio, mA caoic a cf ac”, bAf CocotAio*o. Ha 
fcoffecAf. 

'pACeif*OfeCAf A 0-A1fm OA*OAlb ibbAmAlb a O-AfA'O. 
bo coriif Aiccbi *oa ‘j^obAC, fAOiAC, fobbfooAC, fomeomoAC, f a 
pAOAfCAfCAio *OA o*oobAC, o-*oobbf 60AC, o-oomeomoAcb, a 
fCAfCAIO, 10 0-A1X)C1 fio. 

til fAbACAf A 0-eiC 10 060 fCOf 10 0-A1*0C1 flO. til f AbACAf 
A 0-AfA1*0 AC 060 CCOIX). 'OeffCCAf 10 0 -A 1 * 0 C 1 flO A 0 * 0 . 

if A0*0 fio ACfAACC pef*01A*0 50 moC Af OA bAf AC OCAf 
CAOIC feme a oeoiif co Acb iocliom]\Aic. *Oai 5 fA ficif 
fA pe po tA ecef5leoi*o io cliomtAio*o ocAf in cbomfAic; 

OCAf fA flCIf CO CAeCfA*0 OGCCAf *06 *Olb 10 Va fAIO A0*0, 
OOCO CAGCfAlCIf A 0-*01f. 

If Aoopo fA ^AbAfCAffOm A CAcbeff1ll*0 CAcbA OCAf com- 
bAioo ocAf comfAic immi, fe ciaccaio *co CboiocotAio'o *oa 
fA151*0. OCAf bA *000 CAC efflll’O CAcIlA OCAf COmbAlOX) OCAf 
conifAic: Ha j^AbAfCAf a fUAchbfoic ffeboAi*oe *|'fi6ib, coo a 
ciioAif *o’6ff bficc ffiA, ffi 5ebb cboeff. Ha gAbAfCAf 
fUAcbfoic o-*ooo*o becliAif, o-*oe5fiiACAi CAiffip*oe immAic a 
oeccAif. Ha ^AbAfCAf miiA’octoicb moif meci ctoci mtibio*o 
CAfffifi*oe immuic a oeccAif . Ha 5AbAfCAf a -puAcbfoic o-im- 
*OA05io, o-im*oomAio, o-iAfOAi*oe, *00 itifo ActegcA, *OAf 10 
miiA*ocboic m6if meci cboci mubiiTo, Af ecbA ocAf Af UAmiio 
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It was not thee, but Medb, that betrayed me, 

Take thou victory and fame, 

Thine is not the fault. 

C. My faithful heart is a clot of blood, 

From me my soul hath nearly parted, 

I have not strength for feats of valour 
To fight with thee, O Ferdiad. 

*‘Much as thou complainest of me this day”, said Ferdiad. choice of 
“To what arms shall we resort to-day?” “To thee belongs the heavy”*’”” 
choice of arms till night, this day”, said Cuchulaind, “ because swords ; 
it was I that took it the days that have passed”. “ Let us then”, 
said Ferdiad, “ resort to our heavy hard-smiting swords this day, for 
we are nearer the end of the battle by the hewing to-day, than by 
the thrusting yesterday”. “ Let us do so indeed”, said Cuchulaind. 
iind then they took two long very great shields upon them on that 
day. They resorted to their heavy hard-smiting swords'. Each 
of them began to hew and cut down, to slaughter and destroy, until 
larger than the head of an infant of a month old, was every piece 
and every lump which each of them cut away from the shoulders, 
and from the thighs, and from the shoulder blades of the other. ' 

Each of them continued to hew the other in -that manner from 
the dawn of the early morning till the hour of evening’s close. 

“ Let us desist now from this, O Cuchulaind”, said Ferdiad. End of third 
“ Let us desist now, indeed, if the time hath come”, said Cuchulaind. Jat 
They ceased. 

They cast their arms from them into the hands of their charioteers. 

Though it was the meeting — pleasant, happy, grielless, and spirited, 
of two [men], it was the separation — mournful, sorrowful, dispirited, 
of two [men], that night. 

Their horses were not in the same enclosure that night. Their no intor- 
charioteers were not at the same fire. They rested that night there. civnuTe?^ 

Then Ferdiad arose early next morning and went forward alone **’*'** 
to the ford of battle. For he knew that that day would decide the Eoutth day 
battle and the fight; and he knew that either of them should fall 
on that day there, or that they would both fall. 

And it was then he put on his battle suit of battle and combat Ferdiad put* 
and fight, before the coming of Cuchulaind unto him. And that bat- armour; 
tie suit of battle and combat and fight was [as follows] : He put on 
his apron of striped silk, with its border of spangled gold upon it, 
next his white skin. He put on his apron of brown leather, well 
sewn over that outside on the lower part [of his body]. He put on 
a huge stone as big as a millstone over that outside on his lower 
part. He put on his firm, deep apron of iron, of purified iron, 
over the huge stone as large as a millstone, through fear and dread 
of the Gae Bulg on that day. He put his crested helmet of battle. 
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Fol M.Ka. btitgA 1 T 1 “Ia pn. Ua gAbAfCAIA A C 1 |\ CAcbA|tp CAcllA, 

ocAf combAitTo, ocA-p cowpAic, itniTiA clien'o, bA|i -pA m-bAUAp 
cecjAAcbA gemm, cAppnioccut, a cac Aen cumcAc; A|a ha ecup 
'oe cb-puAH, ocAf cpifCAitt, ocAf CAppmocAitl, ocAf -oe tubib 
foibbp Aipdii^A becAt). tlA ^AbApcAp A fteig m-bA^Hii^, 
m-bAi^Aent) bAitc in a •oepbAim. TIa gAbApcA-p a ctAioeb 
CAmcUA^AC CACA bA|V A cblU, COtlA Op*OOpn 6l|V, OCA|' con A 
mub ebcAib oe oep^ Ka ^AbApcAp a pciAC Tnp|A m-buA- 
bAbcAin bA]^ A ctiA5'Leip5 a 'o^AomniA, bAp pA m-bACAp cpicA 

CcbpAO, bAp A CAltbpeO cope CAip'obbcA bAp CAC COmpAlO 
oib, cenmocA in compAio moip met)onAi5 *00 oep^ op. 

IDa ceipo pepoiAO cbeppAOA aha ibepoA in^AncACA iittoa 
bAp Aipo in Ia pAin, hao poe^bAino ac nec Aite piAtn, ac 
muniTTie ha ac Aice, ha ac Scacai^, ha ac Uacaij;, ha ac 
>A ipe, ACC A n-'oenum uao pdn in Ia fAin in Agio Concu- 
tAino. 

•Oa piAcc CncubAin'o ooctnn in n-ACA no, ocAp pA connAic 
HA cteppAOA AHA ibepOA inj^AHCACA imt>A bA ceipo ■pep'OIA'O 
bAp Aipo. “ 4 ^CCipitl fuc, A mo pOpA t^AIg, HA cbeppAOA AHA 
itepoA in^AncACA imoA poceipo iTepoiAO bAp Aipt), ocAp 
bococAiopep (.1. pogebpA) OAmpA Ap n-UAip innoppA ha cbep- 
pAOA uc, ocAp ip Aipe pn mAO popumpA bup poen inoiu, Ap a 
n-'oepiiApn mo SpipA'o ocAp mo gtAmAO ocAp otc 00 pAOA 
pim, 50 pop moice eip m-pip ocAp m-pepg^ popomm. ITlAt) 
pomnm bnp po6n, no Ap a n-oepnApu mo munoo, ocAp mo 
moboo ocAp mAicjinp 00 pAO ppim, 50 pop moci bim mo men- 
mA”. “"Oa ^encAp Am ecin, a Cbucuc[bAin'o]”j bAp b/Ae^. 

Ip Ano pm pA ^AbApcAp CucubAino ono, a cAceppmo caca, 
ocAp combinno, ocAp compAic imbi. OcAp poceipo cbeppA- 
OA AHA ibepoA in^AncACA imoA bAp Aipo in bA pAin, nA*o 
poegbAino AC neoc Aibe pi Ain ; ac ScacIiai^, ha ac tJAchAig 
HA AC <\ipe. /Ac conoAipc ‘pepoiAo ha cbeppAOA pAin, ocAp 
pA picip 50 puigbiceA 06 Ap niiAip iac. 

“ 5 a 5Apcex) ApA pA^Am A phipoeAX) ?” bAp CucubAino. 
“ becepu 00 po^A ^Apcit) cbAioci”, bAp Pep'OIA'O. “ UiAgAm 
pAp cbuci in n-ACA lApum”, bAp CncnbAin'o. “ UecAm Am”, 
bAp pepoiAo. pep'OIA'O in ni pein, ip Aip ip 001b- 

5IU beip -OA pAgA'O, X)A15 pA pcip ipp App pA pOjljlgO'O CtlCtl- 
bAin-o c^c CAtjp ocAp CAC CAcmibe'o con'opiceo ppipp bAp 
cbucbi in n-AcliA. 

t)A mop in gnim Am 'oa pingne'o bAp pin'o ac in bApAin, — 
nA -OA mA'o nA oa Anpuic; oa eippgi lApcAip CoppA; oa 
bAim cblOnAICCI pACA OCAp CAipbepCA OCAp CtJApApCAlb lAp- 
cliAip cbiiApcipc in oomAin; oa AncAin 01b ^Apcio 5 Aeoeb; 
ocAp OA eocAip 5Apcio 5 Aeoeb, a compAiccbi oo-cb6in mAip 
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and combat, and fight on his head, on which were forty [four, H. 
2. 17. f. 116. a. a] gems, carbuncles, in each compartment; and 
it was studded with Cruan, and crystal, and carbuncles, and with 
brilliant rubies of the eastern world. He took his destructive, 
sharp-pointed, strong spear, into his right hand. He took his curved 
sword of battle upon his left side, with its golden hilt, with its pom- 
mels of red gold. He took his great, large-bossed, beautiful shield 
on the slope of his back, on which were -fifty bosses, upon each of 
which bosses a full-grown hog would fit, not to mention the great 
central boss of red gold. 


Ferdiad displayed many noble, varied, wonderful feats on high he performa 
on that day, which he had never learned with any other person, 
neither with nurse or with tutor, or with Scathach, or with Uath- 
ach, or with Aife, but which were invented by himself that day 
against Cuchulaind. 

Cuchulaind came to the ford, and he saw the noble, varied, won- Cuchuiaind 
derful, numerous feats which Ferdiad displayed on high. ‘‘ I per- 
ceive these, my friend, Laeg”, [said Cuchulaind, J “ the noble, va- 
ried, wonderful, numerous feats which Ferdiad displays on high, and 
all these feats will be tried on me in succession, and therefore it is 
that if it be 1 that shall begin to yield this day, thou art to excite, 
reproach, and speak evil to me, so that the ire of my rage and anger 
shall grow the more on me. If it be I that prevaileth, then shalt 
thou laud me, and praise me, and speak good words to me, that my 
courage may be the greater”. “It shall so be done indeed, O Cu- 
chulaind”, said Laeg. 

And it was then Cuchulaind put his battle-suit of battle, and of arms for 
combat and of fight on him. And he displayed noble, varied, ’ 

wonderful, numerous feats on high on that day, that he never 
learned from anybody else ; neither with Scathach, or with Uath- 
ach, or with Aife. Ferdiad saw those feats, and he knew they 
would be plied against him in succession. 

“ What weapons shall we resort to, O Ferdiad?” said Cuchulaind. weapons 
“ To thee belongs thy choice of weapons till night”, said Ferdiad. the » foV 7 
“ Let us try the Ford Feat then”, said Cuchulaind, “ Let us *'®**^’’ » 
indeed”, said Ferdiad. Although Ferdiad thus spoke his consent, 
it was a cause of grief to him to speak so, because he knew that 
Cuchulaind was used to destroy every hero and every champion 
who contended with him in the Feat of the Ford. 

Great was the deed, now, that was performed on that day at the fight ; 

the ford the two heroes; the two warriors; the two champions 

of western Europe ; the two gift and present and stipend-bestowing 
hands of the north-west of the world ; the two beloved pillars of 
the valour .of the Gaedhils; and the two keys of the bravery 
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69.1). a. ciii itToUc ocAf ecAj^6ofpAic 4itilU ocAf mevh^. x>^ 
CAC t)ib AC wbvjisvn AfiAite vor^<^ clepuxwib pn ^ 
vophUrr muc^ 50 mioi meooin Ui. Oc<\p 6 

cbAiiic metjon Iai |ia feoc|iAi5e|'ecA|i r^r» ocAp 

■pA cotnpAicpgepcAp cAcb oib da pAibe. If* Ant) pm cinoip 
CucubAint) i:eccno6n Ant) t)0 tip in n-AcbA, 50 m-bAi pAp cob- 
pAit) pceic pbipoeAt) mic X)AmAin t)o trecpAccAin a cint) t)o 
buAbAt) t)Ap bit in pceicb Ap n-tiACCAjt. Ip Anopin pAbepc 
'peptnAt) beim t)A tittint) cte pin pciAcn comoAp pAtA Cucti- 
tAint) UAt) iriAp en bAp tip in n-ActiA. Cinoip CticutAint) t)’iip 
in n-ACA Apip CO m-bAi pAp cobpAit) pceic ppoeAt) mic T)Am- 
Ain, t)o cecAppAcbcAin a 6int) -00 btiAtAt) t)Ap bit in pceic Ap 
n-tiACCAp. Ha bepc pepoiAt) beim da ^tun cte pin pciAc 
gomDAp pAtA CucutAinD HAD mAp mAC m-bec bAp tip in 
n-ACA. 

^pi^ip t^Ae^ in n't pein. “ ><\mAe”, Ate bAp, Lac^, “ pAC ctip 
in CAtmitiD pAit 1 C C-A51D mAp cbtipAp ben bAiD a mAc. 
Hoc pni^epcAp mAp pne^Aip ctnp a ttinDti. Hac metApcAp 
mAp mitip mutenD miiADbpAic. Hac pegDApcAp mAp cbpeg- 
DAp poDb omnAiD. Hac nApcepcAp mAp nApcep-p^icb piDti. 
Hap teic pope peib pAp t6ic peig pop mincu, conAc pAit 
DO Dttng, nA DO DHAt, DA DO Dit pi gAlt DA pA gAipCOD 50 
bptinni rh-bpAtA ocAp becbA bADepcA, a pipici fiAbApti bic, 
bAp toeg. 

Ip AnDpAin ACpAACC CtICUtAinD ittuAp nA 5AICI, OCAp in 
ActAimi nA pAiiDti, ocAp 1 n-Dpemni in DpecAin, ocAp in nipc 
[in teo^Ain i nettAib ecApbuApACA] in n-Aeoip in epep pecc, 50 
m-bAi pAp compAiD pceic pipDeAD mic 'OAniAin, do cbecAp- 
pACCAin A cliinD DA btiAtAD DAp bit A pceic Ap n-UACCAp. 
ip AnDpin pAbepc in CAcmitiD cpocAD bA]i pm pciAC, comDAp 

r AtA CtJCHtAinD HAD bAp tAp in n-ACA, mAp bAD e nACAip 
ebAD piAm icip. 

Ip ADD pin pA cec piApcpAD im ChoincntAinD, 50 pop Un 
ACC ocAp inpitpi, mAp An Ait ittep, co n-DepnA ebuAig n-HAifc- 
mAp, n-Acbeit, n-itDACAig, n-in^AncAig De; 50 m-bA mecicip 
pA “Pomoip, nA pe pep mApA, in mitiD mop cAtiViA, op cbino 
“pipDOAD 1 cepc ApDDI. 

13 a pe Dtup n-imAipic da ponpACAp, 50 pA compAicpecAp a 
CinD Ap n-HACCAp, OCAp A COppA Ap n ICCAp, OCAp AttAmA Ap 
n-ipmeDon DAp bitib ocAp cobpADAib nA pciAC. 13 a pe Dti3p 
n-imAipic DA ponpADAp, 50 po Dtnigpec ocAp 50 po Dtoingpec 
A pceic 6 A m-bitib 50 a m bponcib. 13 a pe Dtnp n-immApic 
DA ponpACAp, 50 po pittpecAp, ocAp 50 po tnppACAp, ocAp 50 po 
guApAi^pecAp A ptegA, 6 A pen n Alb 50 a n-eptAnnAib. Da 
pe Dtup n-immApic da ponpACAp, 50 pA gAppecAp boccAnAig, 
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of the Gaedhils, to be brought to fight from afar through the 
instigation and the intermeddling of Ailil and Medb. Each of 
them began to shoot at the other with those missive weapons from 
the dawn of early morning to the middle of midday. And when 
midday came the ire of the men became more furious, and each of 
them drew nearer to the other. And then it was that Cuchulaind, 
on one occasion, sprang from the brink of the ford, and came on 
the boss of the shield of Ferdiad, son of Daman, for the purpose 
of striking his head over the rim* of his shield from above. And 
it was then that Ferdiad gave the shield a blow of his left elbow, 
and cast Cuchulaind from him like a bird on the brink of the ford. 
Cuchulaind sprang from the brink of the ford again till he came 
on the boss of the shield of Ferdiad, son of Daman, for the pur- 
pose of striking his head over the rim of his shield from above. 

Ferdiad gave the shield a stroke of his left knee, and cast Cuchu- 
laind from him like a little child on the brink of the ford. 

Laeg perceived that act. “Alas, indeed”, said Laeg, “the war- Laeg 
rior who is against thee casts thee away as a lewd woman would cast cTuci^uiulna 
her child. He throws thee as foam is thrown by the river. He 
grinds thee as a mill would grind fresh malt. He pierces thee 
as the felling axe would pierce the oak. He binds thee as the 
woodbine binds the tree. He darts on thee as the hawk darts on 
small birds, so that henceforth thou hast not call, or right, or claim 
to valour or bravery to the end of time and life, thou little fairy 
phantom”, said Laeg. 

Then Up sprang Cuchulaind with the rapidity of the wind, and the latter 
with the readiness of the swallow, and with the fierceness of the attack* 
dragon, and the strength [of the lion, into the troubled clouds of] the 
air the third time, until he alighted on the boss of the shield of 
Ferdiad, son of Daman, to endeavour to strike his head over the 
rim of his shield from above. And then it was the warrior gave 
the shield a shake, and cast Cuchulaind from him into the middle 
of the ford, the same as if he had never before been cast off at all. 

And it was then that Cuchulaind’s first distortion came on, and he hi« 
was filled with swelling and great fulness, like breath in a bladder, < 

until he became a terrible, fearful, many coloured, wonderful Tuaig 
(giant) ; and he became as big as a Fomor, or man of the sea, the 
great and valiant champion, in perfect height over Ferdiad. 

So close was the fight they made now, that their heads met above, description 
and their feet below, and their arms in the middle over the rims and hafidtla*. 
bosses of their shields. So close was the fight they made, that they I'and 
cleft and loosened their shields from their rims to their centres. So 
close was the fight which they made, that they turned, and bent, 
and shivered their spears, from their points to their hafts. Such 
was the closeness of the fight which they made, that the Bocanachs 
and Bananachs, and wild people of the glens, and demons of the air, 

Bcreamed from the rims of their fields, and from the hilts of their 
VOX., zi, 2^ 
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AinbAlO pA bAipiOe: pA pptic pA inOlbcCA OCAp ibbAOAip A 
coipe pA ceib5ceA; aIao oen5Ae bcip ac cecc 1 n-ovini, ocAp 
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cop5Aipt:eA imini. OcAp ACcuAbA pepoiAO in n-5Ae iii-bol5A 
o’impAO, pA bepc benn oin pciAcb pip o’AnAcnb ^cliCAip a 
cinpp. l)o puApAio CiiciibAino in cepc5Ae oeb5ci 00 bA]i a 
oo]\nAinni oa]\ bib in pceicb, ocApoAp b]\obbAC 111 c 1 ion 5 Anc- 
nip, 50P bo poen 111 bee 11-AbbcApAc oc a]i cpe5CAo a cli]\ioe 
HA cbiAb. 

KAbepc pepoiAO benn oin pciAu piiAp o’AtiAciib iiACCAip 
A cinpp, 5iApbi “ in cobAi]i lAp n-Appu”. X)a inoibb 111 5ibbA 
in 5Ae iii-bob5A pip in ppuc, ocAp pA picAib CncubAino ibbA 
OAi]i A coppi, ocAp CApbAic poiic n’lipcoip oe bAp pepii- 
01A0, CO n-oecAio cpi pin puAcbpoic n-nnoAn5in n-imooniAin, 
n-iApnAioe, 00 lupn Acbbe5CA, 50P poe bpip in miiAOcboic 
niAip iiieci cboci mubino icpi, co n-oecAio OAp cimclnpecc 
A cinpp An, 50P bo bAn cac n-Abc ocAp cac n-A5e oe oa 
poppinoib. “ l^eop pAin bAoepcA”, Abe bAp pepoiAO, “ oa 
pocAppA oe pein. Acc aca ni cenA ip cen unninp Ap 00 
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niAbAio pA boi 5A pAO, ocAp pAbepc nA bpiAcpA. 

-<\cbii nA cbepp cAin, 
nip oepp OAIC 1110 511111. 
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swords, and from the hafts of their spears. Such was the closeness 
of the fight which they made, that they cast the river out of its bed 
and out of its course, so that it might have been a reclining and 
reposing couch for a king or for a queen in the middle of the ford, 
so that there was not a drop of water in it, unless it dropped into it 
by the trampling and the hewing which the two champions and the 
two heroes made in the middle of the ford. 


Such was the intensity of the fight which they made that, the stud 
of the Gaedhils darted away in fright and shyness, with fury and 
madness, breaking their chains and their yokes, their ropes and 
their traces ; and that the women, and youths, and small people, 
and camp-followers, and non-combatants of the men of Eiriu, broke 
out of the camp south- Avestwards. 

They were at the edge-feat of swords during the time. And it 
Avas then that Ferdiad found an unguarded moment upon Cuchu- 
laind, and he gave him a stroke of the straight-edged SAVord, and 
buried it in his body, till his blood fell into his girdle, until the ford 
became reddened with the gore from the body of the battle-Avarrior. 
Cuclnilaind could not endure this, for Ferdiad continued his un- 
guarded stout strokes, and his quick strokes, and his tremendous 
great blows at him. And he asked Laeg, son of Kiangabra, for the 
Gae Bulg. The manner of that Avas this : it used to be set doAvn 
the stream and cast from between the toes ; it made the Avound of 
one spear in entering the body, but it had thirty barbs to open, 
and could not be draAvn out of a person’s body until it Avas cut open. 
And when Ferdiad heard the Gae-Bulg mentioned, he made a stroke 
of the shield down to protect his loAA'er body. Cuchulaind thrust tin* 
unerring thorny spear off the centre of his palm over the rim of 
the shield, and through the breast of the skin-piotecting armour, so 
that its farther half Avas visible after piercing his heai t in his body, 

Ferdiad gave a stroke of his shield up to protect the upper part 
of his body, though it was “ the relief rlter the danger”. - The ser- 
vant set tlie Gae-Bulg down the stream, and Cuchulaind caught it 
between the toes of his foot, and he threw an unerring cast of it at 
Ferdiad, and it passed through the firm deep iron apron of wrought 
iron, and broke the great stone, which was as large as a mill-stone, 
in three, and passed through the protections of his body into him, so 
that every crevice and every cavity of him was filled Avith its barbs. 
“ That is enough now, indeed”, said Ferdiad, “ I fall of that. But 
I may say, indeed, that I am sickly now after thee. And it did 
not behove thee that I should fall by thy hand”. So was he saying, 
and he spake these words. — 

O Hound of the beautiful feats. 

It was not befittinfj; thee to kill me. 
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tecc in tocu jiom ten. 
ir yojic ]\A i’e|i lii’fmt. 

Hi to|YAc nA CjtOIC 

|iecAic beiinAiT) tTi-b|iAic. 

If 5AtA|i ino 5HC- 
nC, t)0 fCAfAt) fCAicb. 

TMebAic Tii’AfnAe fiii'ob. 
mo cfit)efe if cfu. 
ni mA f A fejiAf bAig. 

X)A fOCAIf A cbu. A. 

flAbe|ic CncntAint) pt)! -oa fAi^it) Aff a Aicte ocAf fA 
lAt) A x)A tAim cbAfif, ocAf r:tiAf5Aib teiff conA Afm ocAf 
conA effiut) ocAf con a ec^ii'o “OAf Acb fACUAit) e, rombAt) 
■jlA Acb ACUAIT) f A beiC in COfCUf , OCAf nAbAC f A Acn AniAf 
AC fefAib b'Cfen-o. 

"Oa teic CiicutAin-o Af lAf pefn'oiA'o ; ocAf *00 focAif net, 
ocAf CAm, ocAf CA^yi bAf ComcntAinx) Af cmt) 'pbif'oiA'o An*o. 
Av connAic Laot^ a ni pn, ocAf ac]i A ijcfCAf pf b- 0 pen‘o 
into 'oo ciccAin oa fAi^i'o. “ tllAicb, a CbtJcnc[tAin*o]”, bAf 
t/Aeg, “ cornep5 bAuefCA, ocAf •oa foiffec pf b-^iient) ’oa|i 
fAi^it), ocAf ni bA cumtAnt) oenpf X)’6mAic 'ouinn, aoa focAip 
‘pe|\-oiA'o mAC "OAmAin mic t)A|\o tACfn ’. 

“ CAn 'OAmrA eifgi, a ^ittAi”, bAji epnm, “ ocAf in ci “oa 
f ocAif timm r’ If AmtAit) f a bAi in ^ittA 5A f ax>, ocAf f a- 
befc nA bfiAtfA Ant), ocAf |ia fecAif CucntAint>. 
t/. ^ Afcu 6-mnA, 

cofu A CAC t)inc mof menmA. 
f A tAif t)ic pbefnoiAt) nA n-tJfon^. 
t)ebfAt3 If cfUAit) t)o comtonx). 

Cc. 5 ^cAnA x)Am menmA mof ? 

fAm immAfc bAeif ocAf b]\6n, 
icbte in n-ecuA X)o pn^ninf 
Iff in CUIfp fA CfUAt) ctA1t>blUf. 
t>. Hi fA coif DAic A cAinnio: 

cofii xiAic A comniAitjnim. 
fAc fACAib in fiiAt) finnec, 
cAincec, cfeccAc, cfotintjecb. 

Cc. XDa m-benAt) mo tech coiff ftAin, 

T)im If cof benAX) mo tec tAim ; 

Cf 11A5 ! nAc pefX)iAX> boi Af ecAib 
cfi bicu nA bic becAit). 

\j. “peff teofom nA n-x>efnAX) pe — 
f A ingenAib cf AebfUAine. 
ref p urn X)’6c, cufii t)’AnAt). 
teo ni bee bAf rh bic fCAfAt). 
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Thine is the fault of my certain ruin. 

^ On thee ’t is best to have my blood. 

Tile wretches escape not 

Who go into the gap of destruction. 

My voice is diseased, 

Alas, I depart, my end hath come. 

My lacerated ribs are bursting. 

My heart is all gore. 

Not well have X given battle. 

Thou hast killed me, O Hound. 

Cuchulaind ran towards him after that and clasped his two arms 
about him, and lifted him with his arms and his armour and his 
clothes across the ford northwards, in order that the slain should be 
by the ford on the north, and not by the ford on the west with the 
men of Eiriu. 

Cuchulaind laid Ferdiad down then ; and a trance, and a faint, 
and a weakness fell on Cuchulaind over Ferdiad there. Laeg saw 
that, and the men of Eiriu all arose to come to him. “ Good, O 
Cuchulaind”, said Laeg, “ arise now, for the men of Eiriu are com- 
ing to us, and it is not single combat they will give us, since Fer- 
diad, son of Daman, son of Ddrc, has fallen by thee”. 

What availeth me to arise, O servant”, said he, “ after him that 
hath fallen by me ?” And so was the servant saying, and he spake 
these words, and Cuchulaind answered. 

L, Arise, O slaughter hound of Emania, 

Exultation now beseemeth thee better. 

Ferdiad of the hosts has fallen by thee. 

Truly thy combat was hard, 

C. What availeth me high spirit now ? 

To madness and grief I am driven, 

After the deed I have done 

And the body I have severely s worded. 

L. It is not due of thee to lament him: 

It were fitter for thee to exult in it. 

At thee he flung the flying pointed spears, 

Malicious, wounding, blood-streaming. 

C. Even though he had cut my one leg off me. 

And had he severed my one arm ; 

Alas! that Ferdiad mounts not his steeds 
Through the endless time of perpetual life. 

L. More pleasing to them is what thou hast done—- 
To the women of the Craebh Kuaidh. 

He to die, thou to have remained. 

To them seemeth not too small [the numbers] who 
have parted for ever. 
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ADD, OCAp pA tiepc HA bpiACpA. 

“ITIaIC, a VllipOGAD, bA DUppAD DAIC DAC IIGcb DIDD piAb- 
Iai^ pA picip tiiA cbepr ^nimpADApA ^Aibe ocAp gAipciD pA 
ACAbtAippe com]iiAccAin DUin comjiAc ivimniAipic. Ida DippAn 
DAic iiAc t>Ae5 mAc tliAii^AbpA, puAmnApcAp COniAipbe Ap CO 
•niAbcAip. 13 a DippAII DAIC IIAC AcbcpC pip T^bAI) 'pCp^lipA pop 
eillAip. IDa DippAD DtllC IIAC CoDAbt CAOm, CO]1CApAC, COmUlAID- 
mcc, CAcbllADAC, CobpApCAp, COniAipbc A]\ COniAbcAip. 'OAlg; 
pA pecACAp in pip pm da ^ij^no 50111 5AbAp 5ninipADA ciic- 
pumiiiA comm6]\A ConnAccAi5 piicpn 50 bptinni lii-bpACA ocAp 
berliA. ^>^15 iiiAD iA]\cAtp inD pip pern do peppAib, ha Dubib, 
nA DAtAib, nA bpiAcpAib b]iec 11151^1*' bAn ceiiD pinD Con- 
TiAcu, ccip imbeipc pccbb ocAp pciAC, ecip imbcipr: 5Ae ocAp 
cbAiDob, ecip imboipc m-bpAUDtib ocAp piDcbobt, ecip im- 
boipc CC OCAp CAppAC, ni bA bAni tAIC toCApAp [tACA]'] CApilA 
c<'iipAD, niAp pbepiiDiAD neb ii-daca, n't da biipniD bcpiiA 
l)AiDbi bebDop5 DO pcopAib pciAccA pcAc bjiicci, ni bA Cpu- 
ACAin copi'cnAp, 5obAp ciipti cucptniiiiiA pncpu 50 b]uinnt 
ni-lipACA ocAp becA liADopcA, A mic DpccliDeiji^ *OAmAin”, 
bAp CnciibAinD. 1 p aiid pm pA opi5 CticnbAiriD Ap cinD 
b'*bi]iDeAD. “ IIIaic a l-InpDCAD”, bAp CvicnbAinD, “ 1]' mop 
in bpAcb ocAp 111 cpccim da bepcACA]\ pip b-G^pctiD po]ic, do 
cliAbAipc DO combimt) ocAp do compuc ]nimpA. “^^15 ni 
peiD combtniD nA com]\Ac ]\iimpA bA]\ UAin 1)6 ClniAibn5e. 
ip AmbAID pA bA1 5A pAD, OCAp ]1Abopc nA b]\1ACpA. 
i»>i m.h.n. A plnpDOAD, Ap DOC cboo bpAcb. 

DUppAn DO DAb DCDeUAC, 
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* [CmjiU, H. 1 . 13 . 281 .] 
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Frbm the day' that thou earnest out of Cuailgne 
After Medb of great glory, 

It is to her a grievous slaughter of [her] people. 

All thou hast slain of her chatnpions. 

Thou hadst not slept in repose 
After thy great plundered flocks. 

Though few thy company along with thee 
Many [were] the mornings of thy early arising. 

Cuchulaind began to lament and moan for Ferdiad there, and he 
spake these words; 

“ Well, O Ferdiad, it was unhappy for thee that it was not some 
one of the heroes who knew my real deeds of valour and prowess ove7the°*^ 
thou hadst consulted before thou hadst come to meet me in the too 
hard battle conflict. It was unhappy for thee that it was not Laeg, 
son of Riangabra, thou hadst consulted about our fellow-pupilship. 

It was unhappy for thee that thou didst not ask the truly sincere ad- 
vice of Fergus. It was unhappy for thee that it was not the comely, 
ruddy, exultive, battle-victorious Conall thou hadst consulted for 
advice respecting our fellow-pupilship. For well do these men know 
that there will not be born a being of the Connacians who will per- 
form deeds equal to thine till the end of time and life. For if thou 
hadst consulted these men respecting the places, the assemblies, the 
plightings, the false promises of the fair-haired women of Connaught, 
about playing at targets and shields, about playing at spears and 
swords, about playing backgammon and chess, about playing at 
horses and chariots, they would not have found the arm of a cham- 
pion that would wound the flesh of a hero, like the cloud-coloured 
Ferdiad, nor one to raise the inviting croak of the red-mouthed vul- 
ture to the many coloured flocks, nor one that will contend for Cru- 
aclian, who shall equal thee to the end of time and life henceforth, 

O red-cheeked son of Daman”, said Cuchulaind. And then Cuchu- 
laind stood over Ferdiad. “ Well, O Ferdiad”, said Cuchulaind, 

“ great was the treachery and abandonment played on thee by the 
men of Eiriu, to bring thee to combat and fight with me. For it 
Avas not easy to combat and fight with me on the Tain Bd ChuaiU 
gne”. And so was he saying, and he spake these words : 

O Ferdiad, treachery has defeated thee. 

Unhappy was thy last fate, 

Thou to die, I to remain. 

Sorrowful for ever is our perpetual separation. 

When we were far away, beyond 
With Scathach, the gifted Buanand, 

We then resolved that till the end of time 
We should not be hostile to each other. 

Dear to me was thy beautiful ruddiness, 

Dear to me thy comely perfect form. 
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Ha ^Ab CucubAiriD ac pegAD pipDiAD add. “ triAicb A mo 
popA b^A15”, bAf CuCtlbAIDD, “ fADbAIg ^TbepDDIAD bADOfCA, 
ocAf ben a eppiiiD ocAp a ecgiiD De, 50 pAcctjppA in Debg Ap 
A n-DepnA in coinbnnD ocAp tn compAc”. UAnic bAeg, ocAp pA 
pADbAig irbepnDiAD. Ha ben a eppiuD ocAp a ec^UD De, ocAp 
pA connAic in Deb^, ocAp pA 5AD 5A §cAine ocAp 5A Aipchi- 
peer, ocAp pAbepc nA bpiAupA. 

X)uppAn I A eo 6ip 

A pbipDIAD nA n-DATn, 

A bAbc bernnig buAin, 

bA bUADAC DO bAITI, 

*00 bApp biiDe bpApp, 

bA cApp, bA cAin pec; 

DO cpipp Dtnbbecb niAecb 
immuc cAeb 511 c-ec. 

Ap comAbcAp CAin ; 
pADApe pubA pAip ; 

DO pciAC 50 m-bib 6ip ; 
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*00 ctncim doth bAim 
CUC1 nAp b6 c6ip. 
n'lp bA coinpunD CAin 
DuppAn ! A eo 6ip ! T). 

“ TI 1 ai 6 , a mo popA b/Ai5”, bAp CucubAinD, “ copcAip pepn« 
diad pADepcA, ocAf bonin n-^Ae m-bobgA App; DA15 ni pec- 
Aimpe beic in ecniAip m Aiptn”. 

UAnic Lao^ ocAf pA GopcAip “pViepnDiAD, ocAp pA ben in 
n-^Ae Th-bob^A App, ocAp pA connAic piuni a Apm piiibec pop- 
Dep5 pA CAeb pbipDiAD, ocAp pAbepc nA bpiAcpA, 

-A IpbipDIAD ! ip epUAg in DAb I 
T-Acpin DAm 50 pUAD po bAn ; 
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Dear to me thy gray clear-blue eye, 

Dear to me thy wisdom and thy eloquence. 

There hath not come to the body-cutting pombat 
There hath not been angered' by manly exertion 
There hath not held up shield on the field of spears 
Thine equal, O ruddy son of Daman. 

Never until now have I met. 

Since I slew Aife's only son, 

Thy like in deeds of battle, 

Never have I found, O Ferdiad. 

Findabar the daughter of Medb, 

Not Avith standing her excellent beauty 
It is putting a gad on the sand or sunbeam 
For thee to expect her, O Ferdiad. 

Cuchulaind then continued to gaze on Ferdiad. “Well, my 
friend Laeg”, said Cuchulaind, “ strip Ferdiad now, and take his 
armour and his clothes off him, that I may see the brooch for the 
sake of which he undertook the combat and the fight”. Laeg came, 
and he stripped Ferdiad. He took his armour and his clothes off 
him, and he saw the pin, and he began to lament and moan for 
him, and he spake these words. 

Alas ! O golden brooch ! 

O Ferdiad of the poets, 

0 stout hero of slaughtering blows. 

Valiant was thine arm, 

Thy yellow flowing hair, 

The curled, the beauteous jewel; 

Thy soft foliated girdle 
Upon thy side till thy death. 

Delightful thy fellow- pupilship ; 

Beaming noble eyes ; 

Thy shield with its golden rim ; 

Thy chess which was worth riches, 

Thy fall by my hand 

1 feel it was not right. 

It was not a frien^y consummation 
Alas ! O golden brooch ! Alas I 
“Good, O my friend Laeg”, said Cuchulaind, “open Ferdiad 
now, and take the Gae-Bulg out of him ; for I cannot afford to be 
without my weapon”. 

Laeg came and opened Ferdiad, and took the Gae-Bulg out of 
him, and he saw his weapon bloody and red-coloured by the side of 
Ferdiad, and he spake these words. 

O Ferdiad ! sorrowful is the fate I 

That 1 should see thee so gory and pale ; 
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A IHDfib HA H-Acblffec. 

T)a 1 H-bAfA If pOfDIAD 1 H H-AI5 
1 H-DOfUf DUHe ^CfTHAIH, 
fO HIAfbUfA RIHD IHAC llUllb, 
fO HIAfbAf tlUAD IHAC “PlHH^Ulb. 

Ua THAfb IpefDIAD Af 1 H boifj 

b)bAcb IHAC CAbbAi cbbAiDeb Deif^. 

fOlHAfb bu^AID, fOf DUAIfC D 1 AH, 

THu^AlfHe HIAfA UOfflAH. 

Ra IHAfbAfA Af H-DUbA 1 HH 0 HD, 

CeCfl C01CA1C fCfH fOf^boHD, 

fO HIAfb pefDIAD DUAlfC 1H DfOm 

DAtH H-DfeilHOD If DA 1 H H-DlboHD. 

Ha Aif5fem duh H-gefHiAin H-gbicc. 

Af fAf^l beCAH biHDbfICC, 

CHCfAlH ^GflHAH 1 1H-beCA1D 
biHD 50 SCACAI5 fCIAcbbeCAIH. 

T)a HAIfC Af IHUHHHI 50 IH-bbAD 
Af CfO COCAI5 If OeHCAD, 

COHHA becif Af fef^A 
eclf pH1 flHD Cb^A. 

UfllA5 1H IHACeH, IHACen IHAIfC, 
fOfbl H1AC ’Oaihaih Ditf aicc. 
tic AH, DO CAfA 1 H CAf A 
DAf A DAbitIf DI5 H-Def 5 f AbA ! 

'OAtnbAD AHD ACCeiHDfeA t-ec, 
eclf THibeDAib mof 5 ^ec, 
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I having my weapon yet unwashed. 

And thou a blood streaming mass. 

When we were away in the east 

With Scathach, and with Uathach, 

There would not have been angry .words 
Between us, and weapons of destruction^ 

Scathach eloquently spoke 

In words of truly warlike import ; 

Go ye all to the furious battle 

Which will be fought by German the terrible. 

I said unto Ferdiad, 

And to Lugaid, the ever generous, 

And to the son of Baetan the fair. 

Come [we] all of us against German. 

We came all of us to the battle ground 
On the shore of the lake of Lind Formait. 
With us we brought four hundred out 
Of the islands of the Athisech. 

As I and Ferdiad the brave were 
In the door of German’s court, 

I slew Kind, the son of Niul, 

I killed Kuad, the son of Finniul. 

Ferdiad slew upon the shore 

Blath, the son of Calba of the red swords, 
Lugaid killed — a surly fierce man — 

Mugarne of the Torrian sea. 

I killed upon our going into the court 
Four times fifty men of stern valour, 

Ferdiad killed — surly was the party — 

A clambering ox and a water ox. 

We pillaged the court of the wily German. 

Over the broad sea of spangled waters, 

We brought German alive 

With us to Scathach of the broad shield. 

Our famous tutoress then bound 
Our battle valour and amity, 

So that our angers should not be [opposed] 
Among the fair tribes of Flga. 

Sorrowful the morning, a Tuesday morning, 

That the son of Daman was bereft of strength. 
Alas, I loved the friend 

To whom I have served a drink of red blood ! 

If it were there I saw thy death. 

Among the great heroes of Greece, 


the vhJtor 
again 
laments 
the slain. 


and recounts 
the story of 
a warlike 
expedition 
which they 
made 
together ; 


after which 
they were 
bound in 
perpetual 
amity ; 


he continues 
to lament 
his fallen 
friend ; 
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ni beinDp 1 m-betAit) X)^\\ — 

^ombAO A^oeD AcbAibm6i|Y. 

If C|VtlA5 A HI DApCA “oe: 

DAf D-*OAbCAnAlb SCAtcO, 

miff 1 cfeccAC bA cf h fUAO, 

CGffll 5 AD CAfpCItl 'o’lmbUA'O. 

If CfUA5 A HI DAfUA DO! 

DAf D-OAbcATlAlb ScACAICe, 
mifp cfeccA6 bA cfu ^Afb^ 
ocAf cuff 11 ubi mAfb. 

1f CfUA5 A HI DAfCA *00: 

TIAf n- 'OA'lcAHAlb SCACAI^e, 
cuffu '6’ec — miffi beo bfAff. 

If ^beo fejt^e id fef ACAf. -A. 

“ triAicb, A Cliucuc[bAin'o]”, bAf bAcj, fAcbAiri in u-AcbfA 
f AOefCA. 1 f f o f ACA ACAm AtTo”. “ 'pAicfimmic Am eciD, Amo 
fOpA b/AI^”, bAf CuCUbAint), “ACC If cbuci OCAf If 5AIDI 
bemfA CAC COmbODO OCAf CAC COmfAC OA fOUAf 1 fAffAX^ 
COmbAIDt) OCAf COmfAIC 'plllfOIA'o”. 

OCAf If AmbAlt) f A bA1 5A f AO, OCAf f AbofC DA bflACfA. 
Cbuci CAC, jAine cac, 

50 f 01c “PefOIAO Iff ID D-At ; 

IDUDt) fO^bAID ffic OUD, 

1DDUDX) fOgfAim f At, 

1DUDO mumini mACC 
fAffbAIDDI fee CAC. 

Cbuci CAC, 5 A 1 De CAC, 

50 foic 'fef’OiA'o ^yr id D-Acb ; 

• IDUDO AlfCl Af UACn OUIDD, 

IDUDO ^Afceo 5DAC. 

SCACAC cue OA fCIAC, OAmfA 
If ‘o’lTef’oiA’o cfAcb. 

Cbuci CAC, 5 A 1 De CAC, 

50 f 01c 'pefOIA'O iff ID D'AC ; 

ID m AID UACD1 6 lf 
fA fUfmiUf Af Acb, 

A CAfbgA DA CUAcb, 
bA CAbmA DA CAcb ! 

Cbuci CAC, 5 A 1 De CAC, 

50 f 01c pefOIAO Iff ID D-AC ; 

ID beomAD bAffAmAID boDO, 

ID COD'D bAecn boff 
immAf bf Acb. 

[MS. defective ] 

Cbuci CAC, 5A1De CAC, 
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I should not be alive after thee — 

For it is together we should die. 

Sad is the deed which has come of it : 

We, the pupils of Scathach, 

I all wounded and red with gore, 

Thou thy chariot no longer driving. 

Sad the deed which has come of it ; 

We the pupils of Scathach, 

I wounded and rough with gore. 

And thou entirely dead. 

Sad the deed which has come of it : 

We, the pupils of Scathach, 

Thou to have died — I alive and strong. 

The battle was an angry combat. 

“ Good, O Cuchulaind”, said Laeg, “ let us leave this ford now. 
Too long are we here”. “We shall leave now, indeed, O my friend 
Laeg”, said Cuchulaind ; “ but every other combat and fight that 
I have made was to me as a game and a sport compared with the 
combat and the fight of Ferdiad”. 

And so he was saying, and he spake the words. 

Each was a game, each was a sport, 

Until Ferdiad came into the ford ; 

Alike was the tuition we received, 

Alike were we called to rewards, 

Alike was our tender tutoress 

Who distinguished us above all others. 

Each was a game, each was a sport, 

Until Ferdiad came into the ford ; 

Alike were our individual habits, 

Alike our ordinary achievements. 

It was Scathach that gave two shields, to me 
And to Ferdiad at the same time. 

Each was a game, each was a sport. 

Until Ferdiad came into the ford ; 

Dear to me the pillar of gold 
Whom I vanquished on the ford ; 

Who assaulting the tribes, 

Was more valiant than all ! 

Each was a game, each was a sport, 

Until Ferdiad came into the ford, 

The lion fiery and furious, 

The swelling hideous wave 
Threatening destruction, 

[MS. defective.] 

Each was a game, each was a sport, 


Laeg urges 
])ini tu leave 
the ford ; 
he prepai es 
to no; 


ho magnifles 
his recent 
combat and 
eulogises his 
opponent. 
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50 ^AOic 'Pep'oi-A'o ipp in n-Ach. 
inx)Ap tinif A Pep 'oi'L •oia'o ; — 
ip Atn xjiAO pA biAT) 50 bpAC. 
in-oe bA tnecicip ptiAb ; — 
in-oiii ni pint ■oe acc a pCAcb. 

ITpi 'oipime nA CAnA 

X)A pOCpACAp *00111 bAlYlA, 
popmnA bo, pep, ocAp ec, 
po 'OAp bAl-Omp Ap CAC bee. 

5ipbAC binniApA nA pbiiAig 

UAn^AUvVp App CbpilACAin CptlAlX), 
111 o cpin ip bti^ii beci, 
po niApbAp *00111 5Apb cbuci. 

IIOCO CA|\bA CO CAC epo, 

ni pA Abe t^AnbA 'OA bpu, 
nip pA cint) *oe nitnp nA cip, 

•oe niAccAib P15 bu*© popp cbn. 


Ai-oe-o pbip-oiA-o ^on 111 Cl pi 11. 
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Until Ferdiad came into the ford. 

Dear to me the beloved Ferdiad ; — 

It shall hang over me for ever. 

Yesterday he was larger than a mountain ; 
To-day there remains of him but his shadow. 


The three countless [^legion sj of the Tain 
They all have fallen by my hands. 
Their choicest cows, men, and horses, 

I have slaughtered on either side. 


Though more numerous were the hosts 

That came out from destructive Cruachan, 
Though my numbers were less by one half, 
I killed them by my fierce contest. 


There has not come to a gory battle, 

Nor has Banba nursed upon her breast. 
There has not come off sea or land 
Of the sons of kings, one of better fame. 


The victor 
boasts of his 
feats. 


The victor 
extols tlie 
slain. 


The Fate of Ferdiad so far. 
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TWO OLD LAW TRACTS 


THE CLASSES OF SOCIETY AND THEIR PRIVILEGES 

AMONG THE A?TCIENT IRISH. 


Fiom the vtLlum MS. H. 3. 18- , in the TAbrary of Trinity College^ Dublin, 


WITH t.tTEBAn TBANSLATIONS. 


1. THE CRITH-GABLACH. 

This, undoubtedly the most important document yet published on tho social 
organization of the Gaedhil, or, indeed of the Celtic peoples of Europe, appears 
not to have been known in its complete form by Professor O’Curry, who has 
made the fragment of it known to him tho subject of much valuable discussion 
in Lectures II., vol. i., and XX.,vol. ii. The vellum MS. H. 3. 18. in the Library 
of Trinity College, Dublin, contains three unconnected fragments, from two of 
which the following copy of the whole tract has been made out. The first and 
larger fragment commences with part of a sentence (at the words bep bix) cech- 
pAp,etc.), at page 1 of the MS. It is certain, however, that the Tract was origi- 
nally complete in the first part of tho MS., for what is now page 1 appears to have 
been formerly page 9 ; the first three leaves being so much defaced that they 
could not be read, and were not therefore taken into account in newly paging 
tho MS., or by Dr. O’Donovan in his Descriptive Catalogue of the MSS. in thb 
Library of Trinity College. The fourth leaf, which would have been pages 7 and 
8 of this MS , has been torn away, and with it the first part, of the Tract is thus 
lost from this part of it ; as is clearly proved by a small portion of the lower end of 
the leaf which remains, and which contains some words and parts of words be- 
longing to this Tract, the last being the connecting word between the lost part 
and tho fragment now remaining. This word forms part of the sentence: Cto 
no-o m-bep in peppA [a b6 Aipecbup? Ap] bep bi-o cetpAp no coicmp 
bei* hi coniApbup b6 Aipe6, etc. “Why has this man not obtained [his 
Bd-aireship ? Because] it is the custom to have four or five in the Comarbship 
VOX,. II. .. 30 
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of a B6- Airo”, etc. Tlie words within the brackets are upon the remaining cor- 
ner of the lost leaf, while the remainder of the sentence, beginning with the words 
“bep ‘bi’o, etc., is upon what is now p. 1 of the MS. There can then be no doubt 
that this copy of the Tract was originally complete. The page before the lost leaf 
is written in large characters, but so much defaced that it cannot now bo read ; 
it probably contained an introduction to the Tract. 

The second fragment, and which contains the beginning of the tract, is found at 
p. 252 of the MS., and without title. The part common to both fragments led 
Mr. Bryan OT.ooney to discover the connecting link between them, and thus 
wo have been enabled to give this valuable tract in its complete form 
from the same MS. The ti-anslation of the first fragment was made by Mr. 
0*Looney. Professor O’Curry left a readable translation of the second part, 
which has served as the basis of the following one. The letters O’L. and D’O. 
on the margin, indicate the parts first translated by each respectively. The text 
of the copy in the beginning of the MS. being more correct than that of the 
second, which formed part of a different tract, has been accordingly adopted here, 
so far as it goes. 

The third fragment is to be found on p. 419 of the MS. H. 3. 18., and con- 
sists of only a few paragrajihs from the middle of the tract. With the exception 
of these three fragments, no other copy of the tract, or of any part of it, is 
known. The MS. IT. 3. 18., like so many of our MS., is a more scrap-book, into 
which the compiler copied everything he deemed worthy of preservation. It 
does not appear that the copyist recognized those three fragments, which were 
evidently copied from different MSS., as belonging to the same tract. Edward 
O’Reilly, in his Zr/s/i Winters^ under the year 696, refers to the MS. IT. 3. 18., 
and describes the tract, or at all events the chief fragment, as “a law tract on 
the privileges and punishments of persons in different ranks in society”, and be- 
lieved it to have been part of a great compilation of laws known as the ■ou. hcA- . 
"bAp -oeAg iTA puicpimo or or The Twelve Books of the F'mthrim. 

At p. 78 a. of the MS. H. 4. 22. T. C. D., are to bo found a few glosses under the 
beading “incipic TnAdcuAiTJCO tiA cavia puicpibto”, which show that at the 
period when those glosses wore copied, the compilation in question existed. 
Judging from those g]osse.s, from the internal evidence of tho Crith Gablach 
itself, and many other considerations -which cannot be entered into here, it is 
very probable that the Crith Gablach did really form part of tho code of laws 
known as tho Cain l*'uith?-ime, compiled by Amergin^ son of Amafgadj son of 
Maelruany a distinguished poet, and a native of the Decies^ in the time of 
'Finghinf king of Munster, who died a.d. 694. Professor O’Curry has given an 
interesting account of this great Code of Laws from the MS. H. 3. 18., in 
vol. i., pp. 81 and 32, of the preceding lectures. But whether tho Crith Gablach 
was once part of that code or not, there can be no doubt that it belongs to the 
middle or end of the seventh century. 



An cmuh ^AbtAch. 

Cit) A|v<v. nenpe^A epic ^AbtAc? tlin. Ap 111*01 cperiAp m h. «. is. p. 
peAp cuAice *01 A OAgpotcAib 111 cuAic CO tiAipuncliep hia IrL. 
gpA'o ceccA imbi 1 coaic: no ApAibi *00 ^AbbAib 1 pootAi- 
cbep SpAO cuAice. 

CAip. Cipbl]1 pOObAI popptlioib ? A .1111, Cl*0 Ap A popOAllci 
5pAio ctiAice? A upbATin ^pAO necAbpA, Ap nAc 1 »i 5pAo bip a 
necbAip ip coip CIA bee a iipbAiin 1 cuaic, oeg popcAig/^''®^ no 
*011:15, no piAonAipe, no bpecemnACCA, o cacIi 00 AbAiUii. 

Cepe. CA'oeAC 5pAio cuaici ? |.'ep mnobA, bo Aipe, Ai]ie 

oepA, Aipe Apt), Aipe cinpe, Aipe pop5itb, oenp pi. 

THE CRITII GABLACH. 

What is it that is called Crith Gablach ? Answer, The thing 
which the man of the tribe accumulates from his benefits in the 
territory till he is admitted to the rank of the legitimate possessors 
of the territory : or other increase [of property] by which distinc- 
tion is given to the grades of the people. 

Qua3re. Into how many grades are they [the people] divided ? 
[Answer.] Into seven grades. In what manner arc the grades of 
the people distinguished ? In the same manner as the ecclesias- 
tical grades, because it is proper that the grades which are in the 
church should be also in the people, for proof, or denial, or witness, 
or judgment, between man and man. 

Quaere. What are the grades of the people ? A Fer-Midba, t*'® p***^*: 
a B6-Aire,^^®‘^ an Aire-Desa,^*^*^ an Aire-Tuise,^*'’®^ an Aire-For- 
gaill,^*'^^ and a Hi. 

(<53) a law term which means Nachbarst.amme, 486), is undoubt- 

prooffor the negation, denial, or rebut- edly another relative, connected with 
ting of a case at law. a probable Gothic atVa, and with the 

Aire. The ruling classes among Old High German em, Aaera, Frisian 
the ancient Irish were called Aires, ^re, Old Saxon era, Ang. Saxon are. 

The corresponding term among the old dr, splendour, glory, honour. New 
Welsh was Arghvydd, which signiiies High German Eh e, honour, and many 
a lord. These terras are, perhaps, to other sister forms. With argh we 
be connected with the parallel forms may connect the Greek djonri;, sove- 
of the Sanskrit root arh and argh. reignty, power, in the plural oi dp 
From arh we have arha, honourable, authorities, magistrates ; apx<a 

arhandy honour. The Gothic Aims, to govern, and dpx<t>v a ruler ; 
man, ambassador, with its cognate dpxi in arch-bishops, etc.; Gothic 
forms': Old Saxon cru. Old Norse dr, airknis [or airkns^'] good, holy ; and 
dri, agent, ambassador, may also be the Welsh ArglwydLd above men- 
connected with Aire. . Another into- tioned. The Sanskrit derivative ar- 
resting cognate form is the Scythian gha, arghya, honour, offerings to the 
atwp, man. The Kugian man’s name gods, reward, and the Gothic aiVAaiV, 

Erarich [Zeuss. Die Deutschen u. die suggest a possible, and if it could he 

30 B 
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crith iriAt) A 'obget) ‘PetiecAif, If menbut) funn faf-OAibcef da 
.«11- D^fAIOfl. Cl A TTJenbA'O bo A1fe CODA occ foobAib, 

•L. 

TheprM- In tlic Same way that they are entitled to the Fenechas/“®' it is so 
leged grades, divided into these seven grades. What are the ranks of the 

Bd-Aire with his eight (different) grades, Aire-Desa, Aire-Eoh- 


established, an interesting connection 
between the origin of the terms ex- 
pressive of civil rule, and the priestly 
function. 

In the Ya^na we meet with the 
word airya, which is the Zend repre- 
sentative of the Sanskrit «yr«, from 
the- root r (ar)=Zend erSy to gain, to 
acquire. * As an adjective, it means 
** venerable” ; and as a noun it is the 
proper name from which has come 
the terra “Aryan”, now almost uni- 
versally given to the Indo-Kuropean 
races and languages. Bopp compares 
the Old High German era, above 
citeJ, and its cognate forms, with 
arya. It may be that this is so, and 
that the Irish Aire rei)resented not 
only in blood but in name the ,i)rimi> 
tive Aryas. 

The modern German title “ i/err”, 
and its cognate forms in the German 
and Scandinavian dialects, is usually 
connected with the Gothic hazjan, 
to praise, O. II. G. haer, heri, vener- 
able ; the O. 11. German comparative 
heroroy haeroro, etc., elder, major, 
etc., Anglo Saxon Herruy Hearra, 
Lord. Are these forms really con- 
nected with hazjan, or may they not 
be rather connected with the roots 
above, and therefore with our A»>e? 

There were two classes of Aires : 

1. those who possessed “Dm-”, that 
is, who were owners of the soil; and 

2. those whose wealth consisted of 
cat^ and other personal property. 
The first class of Aires were distin- 
guished as Flaithsy the “ Wlad” of the 
Slavonians, and the “ Illaford” of the 
Anglo-Saxons. They constituted the 
“ Haute Noblesse”, and corresponded 
to the Eorls, Eorlcundmen, or Twelf- 
haendmen of the Anglo-Saxons. The 
second class were known as B6~ Aires, 
that is “ Cow Aires'\ and corres- 
ponded to the Anglo-Saxon “Six- 
haendmen”, Sitbeundmen, or Thanes. 

Aire Desa, the lowest grade of 


the Flaithsy or Aires who possessed 
Deis or real property. See vol. i. p. 
37, and App.pp.493,494,and 516. 

(450) jiire Ttiise, i.e., the leading 
Aire ; he took precedence in right'^of 
birth, and his rank, rights, and privi- 
leges were greater tl^an those of most 
of the other Aires. He appears to have 
acted as a kind of president of ihe 
Flaiths on oceasionsrofiNeluetlons, etc. 
See vol. i. p. 37, App. pp. 499, and 616. 

1457) ytiVfl ForyaHl, i.e. the testifying 
Aire. He was the Flfiitk next in rank 
after the Riyh or king and his Tanist. 
One of his functions, from which hd 
derived liis name, was that of deter- 
mining the qualifications, privileges, 
and rights of the suitors of the court 
and the various public functionaries. 
He corresponded to the C,anghellaivr 
of the Welsh ; and was the prototype 
of the Cancellarius Regis in the medi^ 
asval states. Every Eiyh or king had 
his Aire ForyatU ; as there were 

three ranks of kings, there were also 
three ranks of Awe Forgaills; the 
Aire Forgaill of a Righ Tuatha ,* the 
Aire Forgaill of a Righ Mor Tuatha ; 
and the Aire Forgaill of a Righ 
Cuicidh or provincial king. The 
Ard Righ Erind or high king had like- 
wise an Aire Forgaill f we are not 
however in a position to determine 
whether, when the monarch was also 
provincial king, which was generally 
the case, he had two Aire Forgaillsy 
one as monarch and one as Righ Cui- 
ddh. 

(458) See App., note 479, p. 472. 

f46*) Echta was the Flaith who 
commanded the permanent military 
levy of the territory, consisting of five 
men equipped with arras. He was 
the king’s Master of the Horse, and 
corresponded to the ** Constable of the 
Host”, the “ Stallere” or “ Constabu- 
larius Regis”' of the Anglo-Saxon 
kings. See vol. 1. p. 37, and App. 'p. 
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•oefA, Ai^e eccA, Aijie AjAt), Aijie ctufe, Aipe t^ojAgAiH, ca- 
DAi-po ]Ai, ocuf 1A1? Cadoac 'po'olAib bo Ai^ecb ? t)A 
TnrbtocA, ocuf occ-Ai|ie, ocuf Aicecb, ocuf bo Ai^ie feb|'A, 


Aire-Ard/*®®^ Aire-Tuise, Aire-Porgaill, Tanaise-Ri/*®*^ and a 
Ki? What are the ranks of a Bd-Aire ? Two Fer-Midbotha/*®®^ 
and an Oc-Aire/*®®^ and an Aithech,^*®*^ and a B6-Aire-Febsa/*®®^ 


(460) Aire Ard^ i.e., the High Aire. 
A Flaith who was higher in rank 
than the Aire Desa^ and whose duties, 
rights, and privileges, were greater 
than those of the other grades of the 
nobility ; he had precedence of the 
AtVe Z)esa, and came next in rank, etc., 
to the AiVe Tuise. See vol. i. p. 37, 
and Appendix, p. 497-8, and 615. 

(^0 T anai&e Ri^ i.e., the Tanist of a 
king. He was next in rank to the 
king ; and was elected as presumptive 
successor to the king by the people. 
His rank was much higher, and his 
rights and privileges much greater 
than those of the otlicr nobles. See 
vol. i. p. 38, and App. p. 501. 

C46a) gee App., note 48 1 , p. 473. 

(463) gee App. note 611, p. 479. 

(^) Ai^hech^ Alhig, Athaxg^ a word 
which has formed ihe subject of much 
discussion as to its true meaning. It 
corresponds to the Welsh Taeog in 
derivation and to a certain extent in 
meaning. It means literally ** house- 
father”, for there can be no doubt 
that it is a derivative of the old Irish 
Aite^ nurturer, for A itte (Zeuss, 1006, 
and Stokes’ Irish Glosses, No 1078), 
corresponding to the Gothic Atta, 
father, of which many sister forms 
are to be found in the Old German 
dialects. A gloss in the Liber Hyni- 
norum supports this primitive mean- 
ing of the word *^Aih{g A. Fir inidn- 
hr”, real family ; the following gloss 
also supports it: ^'■Athaig A. icaduighe 
ut est Athach tighe tare acaa a setig" 
— Athaig^ i.e., payees, ut est, the 
Athach is the chief [i.e. the man of 
the house] and his wife” (MS. H. 3. 
18. p. 5). As head of a house, the 
Aitkech paid the tribute or rent levied 
by the Flaith^ and hence his name 
became synonymous with “payee”. 
The Flaiths who cons^tuted the ruling 
classes, and no doubt many, if not most 
of the Bd-Aires also, belonged, as 


do the ruling classes in every other 
country, to the last intrusive race, 
and, like all conquerors, must have 
imposed as much of the burden of 
maintaining the state as the subject 
race could bear. Hence the better 
class of the latter in Kiriu, who 
were able to retain the position of in- 
dependent householders, became mere 
tenants to the former. In time, such 
of the ruling class as were unable to 
maintiiin their positiop as Flaitfis, 
sunk into the condition of Aithechs^ 
when they did not descend to be mere 
retainers. In this way the Aithech be- 
came synonymous with “tenant", as 
distinguished from Flaith^ or lord. 
The term Flaith Athaig, shows that 
an ancient proprietor might have 
even retained considerable possessions 
on payment of rent. Strictly speak- 
ing the Bo Aires were Ailhechs^ at 
least in all Tuaths where there were 
Flaiths. But the privileges which 
they acquired gradually transformed 
them into a gentry or intermediate 
aristocracy, so that the term Aithech 
gradually became restricted to those 
who did not possess sufficient wealth 
to be reckoned Do- Aires. The Aithech 
in tiiis more restricted sense, was 
a free man in the same sense that the 
Saxon Ceorl, or churl, and one class 
of the Welsh Taeogsy were free. Seo 
Introduction for a discussion of the 
whole subject of the occupation of 
land and the position of tlie occupiers 
amongst the ancient Irish. 

(463) Aire Febsa, i.e., the lowest 
grade of Bd Aires y a man who had 
merely the qualifications of the minor 
grade of the cow-owner nobility. Ho 
had twelve cows, and was entitled to 
fees or fines under the laws according 
to bis dignity. See vol. i. p. 36 ; H. 3. 
18. 267 ; see also Appendix, p. 484; 
and the different grades of Bd Aire. 
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Thecrith ocuf ocof |?oct<M, oc«f coi'piiin^. C^ioe 

iLs^Kp. imt<xc1i, ocuf DAioni, ocuj’ ocu-p piAOriAife, ocup tog 

O’ll 

The piivi- and a Brughfer/*®®^ and a Fer-Fothlai/*®^> and an Aire-Cosraing/"®’ 
leged smdes, jg Imthach/*®®^ and the Naidm/^^®^ and the Raith/*'*^ and 


(4c<3) See App, note 631 , p. 485. 

(4C7) Fot/ilai, i.e., a man of 
■wealth. He wms so called because ho 
had more cattle than his own land 
could support ; he lot them out on 
hire to tenants, and paid his serv- 
ing tenants in cattle. He was called 
the leader of Jjo Aires, because of 
his wealth ; and he was progressing 
to the rank of A ire iJesa (i.e., a land- 
lord). See vol. i. p. 36; and App. pp. 
400-1. 

1108 .) Aire i*e. the binding 

Aire, v.'as a Bd Aire who represented 
the executive authority of the chief 
or king, in assemblies of the people 
uml ccurts, which he appears to have 
had the authority to summon. He 
also was the provost of the chief or 
king over Ins Ceilesy Boihaefis, Srn- 
Ckithe and Fuidirs, acting for them 
in all civil and criminal suits, con- 
tracts, etc., and determining the 
amount of dues and tolls in the shape 
of Biaihit, Bes Tigi, etc., to which 
tiic-y were liable ; and all of which as 
rii(Ml officer he settled. His title of 
Cosraing or A'ascarre, as he was also 
called, was derived especially from 
his being the representative of the 
cliiefs Ceiles, etc., in all contracts and 
obligations. Tliough the executive 
officer of the chief or king he was 
elected by the people. As eacli chief 
or High 7\(atha^ High Alor Tualha, 
and provincial king had an AiVe Cos- 
rota^, there were at least three ranks 
of them, corresponding to the three 
ranks of Aire Forgaills. The Aire 
Cosraing was one of the Irish represen- 
tatives of the Anglo-Saxon “ Gerefa”, 
of which there were, as is well known, 
several ranks also. I'hua the Aire 
Cosraing of a Tuath corresponded to 
the “ Gerefa” of the Hundred, and the 
Aire Cosramg of a Alor Tuathj to the 
Shire “ Gorefn”, who is now rvpre- 
sented by tlie county Sheriffs 
“ Shire-reeves”. The Welsh A/aer, 
a title also known in Ireland and 
Scotland, was also the representative 


of the Aire Cosraing. See more on 
this subject in Introduction. 

(460J inithack (lit. progress, migra- 
tion, departure, or adventure), but 
here it means rank, state, affluence, or 
position in society, in which sense the 
word is still used all over Munster. 

(470) J^aidm, literally a knot, that is 
a contract. All contracts, in order 
to be valid, should be made in the 
presence of a person privileged to 
execute them. This privileged person 
was called Fer A’adi7ta, and corres- 
ponded to the'G^ici'-iVoc/ or Nodman 
of the Welsh Laws. The editor of 
the Ancient Laws of W'ales explains 
Gwr Nod as a man of note or mark ; 
the cognate Irish word shows that 
this explanation is incorrect. Naidm 
is the Latin Nexum, and the Fer Nad- 
ma or binder was like the Libripens 
who officiated in all transfers of res 
mancipi per aes et libram. The Irish 
functionary who bound the Naidm or 
Ntxum appears to have had many 
responsibilities which there is no evi- 
dence to show that the Roman one un- 
dertook. He alfo acted in contracts and 
bargains which would not have been 
included in those upnsidered by Roman 
Law necessary to be nwde per aes et 
libram. Thus, according to a passage 
in the MS. H. S. 18, 'J’.C.D. p. 20, 
tbo “ IcDOtter” was bound: to see 
that the Naidm or Nexutn which he 
made was not in any way infringed 
upon, to give evidence on oath on tlie 
subject, and to honestly enforce the 
fullilment of the contract. In the 
curt and elliptical language of the 
lirehon Laws, the Naidm or Nexum 
is put for the “knotter” or Fer Nad- 
tna. Jn the making of every con- 
tract, besides the latter functionary, 
two other persons should be present, 
a Raith or surety, and Fiadnaise or 
witness, “ because it is a Naidm 
\recte a Fernadma'] that binds, and it 
IS a Raith that proruiies, and it is 
a Fiadnaise that proves the lawful- 
ness of the suit” (MS. H. 3. 18. 22). 
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nenecli, ocuf biAUA, ocu|' ocoj' -pnA-oA, ociif 

IL 3 18.’p. 

the Fiadnaise/^^*^ and the Loghenech*^*^*^ and the Biatha/*^*^ and ctl. 

Their privi- 
leges. 

Naidnif like Nexurn^ may be con- to the rank of the offended person. En- 
nected with the Sanskrit root nah = eehland was the hne due to a person for 
Zend naz, to bring together, to join, any insult, indignity, or injury done 
to enchain. to any person or thing under his pro- 

Makh is usually, as in the fore- tection or sanctuary. That there was 
going note, explained as a bail or an essential difference between JSnecA- 
surety. According to the editor of land (an Eiric or fine) and Loffhenech 
the Welsh Laws, a Rhaith was a (honour price) is shown by the fol- 
“ verdict”, of 'which there were diffe- lowing curious gloss : “ The Aigne 
rent kinds according to the number (i.e. an arguer, i.e. a counsellor) was 
of compurgators. Like Naidrii^ the not entitled to Loghenech^ because he 
Raith is put for the person who gives was classed with the Cainte or satirist, 
the decision. He was not strictly He was only entitled to Enechland or 
speaking a compurgator, but either a Eitic^ for the injury or insult which 
bail who bore testimony to the cha- he had received ; and the EnecAland 
racter and good faith of a party to a was as follows : for the counsellor 
suit or contract, and promised that who dispenses judgment, nine cows; 
he should appear when called upon to for the pleading counsellor, six cows ; 
fulfil a contract, or appear in court ; for the highest rank of junior counsel- 
or a person who was consulted re- lor, four cows ; for the next in order 
specting contracts, sales, etc. — an ad- three cows (MS. II. 3. 18. p. 518). En~ 
viser in fact. His legal functions as echland appears to have corresponded 
bail appear to have been confined to to tho Welsh "which the 

the first hearing of a cause. Raiih^m editor of the Ancient Laws glosses 
the sense of decision or counsel given, “ face-shame”. Another word occurs 
is perhaps to be connected with tlie in the Welsh Laws, Gwynebwerth^ 

Gothic redan^ Old High German rd- which is considered to be legally sy- 
/ttn, to consult, ’Jiersuade, Anglo-Saxon nonymous with the word just men- 
reedan to give counsel, and many tioned, but which is glossed in the 
other Germanic and Scandinavian same work as “ face- worth”. If these 
forms, including the New High Ger- words are distinct they must have had 
man a councillor. Wo may also different legal significations like tho 

connect with it the Italian rota^ Li- Irish words. Gwynebwarth may per- 
thuanian rothi a meeting of council, haps be compounded of two words 
The cognate Irish words: rairfA, which equivalent to the Irish words, eaecA, 

O’Heilly translates “ arbiter”, and face, and y«r<, interest or fine, i.e. the 
which in many passages of Irish MSS. full fine or honour price, while ywewefi- 
meaus a decision of a meeting or as- wert may be formed from words cor- 
sembly, rddh to speak, comhradh con- responding to the Irish words, enecA, 
versation, the Lithuanian rodas^ Let- face, and bert — dliged^ a legal fine, 
tish rddu, I’olish rada counsel, are Enechruice was a face-reddening ro- 
perhaps also to be connected with preach, i.e., “ a blood-red face such as 
Gothic redan and not with rodjem. if your mother’s son or your sister’s 

(472) Fiadnaiset a witness. Accord- son had taken an illegitimate compa- 

ing to Dr. Ebel the latter English nion”. It was also applied to the in- 
word is derived from Fiadnaise. See suit offered to a tribe in w'hich a mur- 
note 470, on Naidm, p. 470. der was committed. (See in text 

(473) There are four terms referring under Aire- Echta^ p. 497 ) (H. 3. 18. 
to the face used in the Laws; Logh- p. 120). Enechgris.sk dishonour such 
Enech^ Enechlandt Enechruiccy Enech- as that of receiving stolen goods 
gris. Loghenech is always put for (i5trf.). Enech is always translated 
honour-price, or fine for any insult “face”, and this meaning has been 
ottered to a man’s honour, which fine adopted here ; but if we may connect 
might be great or small in proportion it with tho Sanskrit tnat s=. Zend aendf 
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cpeic, ocuy bej' cip c<^6 Ae? Urn. -AriiAib a|i in CAin ye- 

necAf; 

“ -pepii j^iAiDA Irene 

|r|n iiief Ai)\ec1icA A‘0)\imcbe|i”. 

the Othraus/^’"*^ and the Snadha/*^®^ and the Taurcreic/*^^^ and the 
Bes Tigi^*^*' of each of them ? Answer. It is as laid down in the 
Cain Fenechas 

“For whosoever is known to be of the Gradh Fine/*®®’ 

To the rank of the Aireship he is reckoned”. 


offence, nuisance, the primitive raean< 
ing of the word must have been an 
insult or offence producing a blush on 
the face. 

(474J Jilatha. Part of the rent 
wliich the Flaith received from his 
Cedes consisted of certain stated vic- 
tuals, or Bi'ttha. It was the Daer 
Ceili only who were bound to give 
refection, as in Wales, where the 
Dawnhwtfd of the vassals represented 
the liiatha of the Irish base clients. 

(47ai See App. note 501, p 476. 

Snadha^ means literally cross- 
ing or traversing. This word in the 
Laws means the protection and main- 
tenance which one tribe or grade of 
society was bound to give to its co- 
gratle, or any other grade, entitled to 
traverse its territory. Snadha is the 
equivalent of the term Nawdd used in 
the Welsh Laws for the legal protec- 
tion which the king, his officers, and 
other persons of the higher classes had 
the privilege of according. See App. 
pp. 474-5, 481. 

t-*”) Taurcreic was the term used 
for the stipends or gifts which a king 
or chieftain bestowed upon those wlio 
“coumieiided” themselves and made 
homage to him as king or chief. The 
amount of Taurcreic depended both 
on the rank of the giver and of the 
receiver. The cattle and other pro- 
perty thus given received the name of 
Sed Taurclaide. The Book of Kights, 
edited for the Celtic Society by Dr. 
John O’Donovan, gives the nature and 
value of the Taurcreic of the king 
of £iriu and of the provincial kings 
to the minor kings or sub reguli. The 
word Math is sometimes used for 
TaurcreiCf but there was an impor- 
tant distinction between them. Math^ 
i.e. wages, was the term applied to 
the cattle or other property given by 
a Fiaith to his Cedes. These cattle 


were only a loan, and reverted to the 
lord. If a Cede gave more Bes 
Tigi to the lord than he was bound 
to give, the Flaith or lord gave 
him additional Rath in proportion to 
the ardaig or excess of his payment 
over his rent. But this additional 
Rath was looked upon as an absolute 
gift to the Cede. 

(478) 23es Tigiy i e. house tribute or 
rent. This was a stated rent or tri- 
bute in kind paid to a Flaith by 
every subject who had received his 
Taurcreic or stipend. The Bes 
Tigi was givviii by the free or Saer 
Cedi, This was also the case with the 
Gwestva of the Welsh (which is the 
same as the Irish Bes Tigi\ which 
was fee farm rent, paid in kind by the 
free viiles to the lord. The vassals 
gave refection, Dawnbwgd, the free vil- 
lains Cicestva. 11. 2. 1 5. f. 47. ; and H. 
3. 18. p. 2. See App. pp. 477-8, etc. 

Cain Fenechas. “The laws 
which are made by the Cliurch, the 
people, and the Flaith, that is, what 
is call^ Fenechas'* (H. 3. 18. p. 257 
b. !See O’C.’s Gloss.). Cain always 
implies a regular law, tlie Cain Fe- 
nechas forming what may bo called the 
constitution of the whole nation; while 
the Cain Urrudhas were the custu- 
mals or customary laws of the several 
Tuathoy or tribes, or of the pro- 
vinces. The still more local By-Law 
was called a Nos Tuathay and the in- 
ter-territorial treaty, or compact, a 
Cuirde. The laws relating to the Oc- 
ccupancy of Land seem to have applied 
to every part of the country, and to 
liavc constituted so important a part 
of the Fenechas that Cain Fenechas is 
explained in M. S. H, 3, 18. p. 283, as 
‘ the Law of Occupancy in Land”. 

(48U) Gradh FinCy the legal grades 
of the nobility and gentry. 
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*Oa 'pe|\ TniobotA .1. fe-fv miobot. — Itncuing -pmAccA, itncoing 

O CftlACAIC CO “OAI^XC. Iff 6*0 bo^ A etlCcb, *01 A Alf, *01A 

•015010, oiA efAin, ■oiA fAfog, — iffet) fAiTHf a riAi*om, ocuf a 


Two Fer Midbotha, i.e. a Fer Midboth/^®*' He is an Imtuing 
Smachta, he is a Toing,^^®*^ from a needle to a Dairt. It is his Log 
Enech^*®®^ for his satire, for his Diguin,^^®^^ for his Esain,^*®®> for his 
Sarugh,^*®®^ — it is it that defines his Naidm and his Kaith and his 


(4di) A Fer Midbotha appears to 
have been any one under a judgment 
of a court. There were accordingly 
several classes of persons included 
under this category. Thus a minor 
who was not of sufficient ago to under- 
take the management of his property, 
or to fulfil the duties which his rank 
and property entailed upon him, ap- 
pears to have been included in the 
category. Those whose paternal pro- 
perty was encumbered by debt ; those 
who wasted their own property and 
ran into debt, and were under a 
Nexum.} those who had committed 
homicide and were condemned to pay 
jOiVe, etc., constituted other classes of 
Fer Midboih. 

(48a) Tointj, an oath, that is, of a 
compurgator. The Fer Midboth in the 
text is described as being Imtoingy 

he is an oath”, and Imtuing Smachta, 
*• he is an oath of fine or penalty”, 
which imply difi'erent functions in 
eaidi case. As' an path simply, he 
could be a compurgator in all cases 
where the value in litigation did not 
exceed a heifer, or where he only 
counted to that extent. As a Toing 
Smachta 1 suppose him to have acted 
as compurgator, or in inquisitions, 
etc., in all petty cases of trespass, 
etc., in which Smachts, or fines, were 
summarily inflicted in the Bruglis 
court. As in the case of Naidm, 
Raith, etc., the oath is put for the 
person. The giver of the oath was 
properly a Fer Tonga. He was clearly 
the same as the Ferdingus”, or 
“ Ferthingmen”, of Anglo-Norman 
law. As the Toing, or oath of each 
grade differed in value, we can easily 
understand why the Ferdingi, men- 
tioned in the twenty-ninth chapter 
of the laws of Henry the First, were 
ranked among the freemen of the 
lowest class, while iu the statute of 


the gild at Berwick, a.i>. 1284, the 
Ferthiugmen are classed after the 
aldermen of the gild and before the 
decani. Thus the Irish laws fully 
explain a difficulty which has hi- 
therto puzzled the legal antiquaries 
and historians of England. See 
** Ancient Laws and Institutes of 
England”, p. 231. 

(483) See App. note 473, p. 471. 

(484) Diguin was the protection or 
sanctuary which legally belonged to 
the dwellings of the privileged clas.sc8, 
and for the forcible tresspass or wilful 
violation of which the owner was en- 
titled to special Enechlund. The ex- 
tent of the ground about the house to 
which the right of sanctuary ex- 
tended was called a Maigin Digona or 
“ demesne of Sanctuary”, and varied 
iu extent according to the rank of the 
owner. See note 537, on Cnairseach, 
post, p. 488. 

(485) JSsain was the hindrance offered 
to a suitor by which he was prevented 
from appearing at courts or assem- 
blies, etc., and which he could legally 
plead as an excuse for his non-ap- 
pearance. A person so hindered could 
claim Enechlaud, that is damages, from 
those who were the cause of the hind- 
rance. The Irish Esain represented 
the •* Essoign” of the Norman law, 
and appears to have embraced the 
same categories, such as Malum vix, 
seu de malo venendij, or the Norman 
“ Commune Essonium”, etc. 

(480) Sarughudh, an insult or assault 
not amounting to the shedding of 
blood ; female violation, the violation 
of a church or ecclesiastical dignity ; 
the violation of any sanctuary. It is 
well explained in 11. 3. 18, p. 159, etc. 
The Irish Sarughudh corresponded to 
the Welsh Saraet or Surhaei, insult, 
which was also put for the tine or 
damages due for the offence. 
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TheCrlth |\A1C OCUf -A pAOtlAlfe,. OCU|’ A AlCljlC. A blAcIlA AOnA]K 

H AiAp. Ayyy oco|" AiAbt«]x; ni 0115 imb. Shaioix) a com- 

ACUA1C -pAoepn, ocof biAocAp teif co D'oeocbAio 

CAfi cpcb. 

Cuo A]iA nepe^i pep mioboc *0011 pip po? ><XpA ni 00 nicec 
[noicec] AmiTiAici A'0'oli5it) AicptiniA, ocop tiaio poigpepuAi^. 

1 n popcniAicbep Acp pAmpetecb *0011 pip mioboc iniA 
C111D5 pmAchcA? 'PopctYiAicbep ac)' ceicbeopA mbbiA'OAn 
Doeg. Ip Aipe til compuc innp^i da piAODAipe, Ap di b-in- 

Fermidboth. Fiadnaise and his Aitire/^®^^ His Biatha to himself alone : Ass^^®®^ 
and Grus^^®®’ or Arba;^^®®^ he is not entitled to butter. Ilis com- 
peers traverse his territory throughout, and he feeds them till they 
jtass outside the bounds of his territory. 

Why is this man called Fer-midboth ? Because his tribe does not 
pay its lawful fosterage, and because it is not easy to sue it. 

Is there a particular age at which the Fer Midba becomes eli- 
gible as a Tuing Smachta? He is eligible at the age of fourteen 
years. And it is the reason that he does not be a witness before 


(«’) Aitiref i.e., a security between 
two parties. He is described as a man 
between two Feichems or parties to 
a suit, or like that which binds or 
govs between the eye and the brow. 
There were three denominations of 
Aitire, viz.: the Attire Luige^ that is, 
the oath -bound Aitire; the Aitire 
Fosme, the Aitire of adoption, “ rest- 
ing” or “staying”; and the Aitire 
Nadma^ the binding or knotting Ait- 
ire. If an Aitire became bail or surety 
for a person under a bond or Naidm^ 
that is became an Aitire Nadma, or 
according to Roman Law a “ Nexus”, 
and that the obligation was not 
duly discharged at the stated time, 
and that the person for whom he was 
bail was not forthcoming, the Aitire 
became a Cimbid, or “ victim”, that is, 
bis life was forfeit, but might be ran- 
somed for seven Cumals, the price of 
a “ victim”. The condition of a Cim- 
hid corresponded to that of a Roman 
“ Nexus” when he became “ addietus”. 
The Irish law of “ Nexum” was how- 
ever more humane. The Aitire Fosme 
was the legal guardian of a minor, 
who was sometimes called Mac Faes- 
taa or the son of adoption, correspond- 
ing to our ward in Chancery. The 
Aitire who becomes bail after a judg- 
ment liad been given, in order to stay 
execution, appears also to have been 


called an Aitire Fosme. If such a 
surety further entered into a bond 
before a Fer Nadma making himself 
fully responsible for the debt, he be- 
came an Aitire Nadma or “Nexus”. 
Aitire seems to have been formed from 
Aite a nurturer, and Aire^ that is he 
was a nurturing or fostering A iVe. An 
Ait-Urnaide would be the nurturer 
or sponsor of a suit or pleading : and 
Ath-nrnaide is perhaps the true ori- 
gin of “attorney” and not that given 
by Diez, who connects it with “ tor- 
nare”. 

(488) New milk. 

(489) Qrus, also Gruthy Gruiten, 
groats; Anglo-Saxon Old High 
Oerman gruzh^ New High German 
griitze. There has been borrowing 
here on one side or the other ; it is 
probable, however, that it took place 
from the Celtic, as we have a Welsh 
^ruaV corresponding to the Old French 
gruely whence the English gruel. The 
following gloss shows tliat in Irish 
Grus was applied to gruel or porridge 
also: sptif,. 5 puc, ^puicen, .1. a 
5 po-pfo cibo, .1. pcAiblin, no bpAip- 
pecn, H. 2. 16. 

(430) Arbuy orba, or orbavy the norn. 
singular of Orbaind, corn or jjrain of 
any kind. It is generally used in the 
sense of corn meal. 
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pxxx)tiAife ACC fiAi CAC fWAitt ['|\oiTn] -pecc mbtiAOHA .x. 
tlA |\o 5 Aib febb riA coTDA]ibA|', |\ia pn, mAnAf comAcbec 
•pene bAif. itriAcoiti^, 'ptnAccA mb-puig^AeccA. 

1n niioboc eite conoi inni^i i|" c^iebepu poe; cecrriAbcAp 
A inn-pci oo in ceoyvA bpAcyvAib. Co tie c|iep r Co coi cop 
niAcb 5in 'oigbAit iintifcoing AnoiAig nAC Aite, A|1 i'o|:ec 
A bu^Aj’ocwi' imcoin^: cotpOAij; no a bog ip’e'O bog enecb 
•oiA Ai]i, X)iA *oigtiin, -oiA efAin, tiiA ‘pA|itig; iiyeb fAi-oif a 
nAi'om, A -jiAic, A pAonAife, A Aici|\e. A biACA AonA|i [.i. a|i 
•pobnc noc^iufA], A-p-p ocnf A|ibti)i; ni tibig imb. 

SnAI'OI'O A COtTlgllAO CA|\A CUA1CA CO CAbA1|A OlAbbAO 

inbib '66. 

1n cocha[|'] : ni pib An*oiti, ipin Aiinpippo acc bog a 
oejpobcA'oo CAc 1A]A nA miA'o, icippoc|iAic bego/ocnp bin, ocup 

that [age], because none are fit to be witnesses before seventeen years, second Ker 
except such nobles who have not assumed proprietorship or Comarb- ” 
ship before that, unless a Fer Fene^^®'^ is in co-partnership with him. 

It is then (he is entitled) for his Toing^*®*^ to the Smachi^*®®^ of 
Brugh-Law.^*®*^ 

The other Fer Midboth when he becomes eligible he is a Tre- 
baire his eligibility is confirmed to him on (in) three conditions. 

What are those three [conditions] ? That he shall come [to give his 
evidence] without increase, or curtailment, for his oath after all 
others, for his price and his oath are defined : a Colpdach^^®®^ or her 
price, is his honour price for his satire, for his Diguin, for his Esain, 
for his Sarugh ; it is it that is also given for his Naidm, his liaith, 
his testimony, his Aitire. He is entitled to his feeding for himself 
alone (i.e. upon Folach nOtrusa)^^®’^^ of new milk and groats or 
corn-meal ; he is not entitled to butter. His compeers traverse over 
his territory, .... and they give double food to him [?]. 

The diseased — -he is now, in those times entitled only to the 
price of his deserts from them in their fulness, both the pay of 
the physician, and Lin,^^®®-> and of food and the price of his insult 

(491) jr^r Fine, the family chief or who has committed an aggravated 
tribe representative. See note 4G8, on assault, and wounded some one, and 
Aire Cosrainff, App p. 470. is obliged to take sanctuary with an 

(491) 2'oinffy an oath. See note 482, Aitire until the wounded man is cured, 
on Toino, App. p. 473. giving bail in the mean time for all 

(493) Srnacht, a fine. See note on the expenses of the sick man, and 

Toin^f App. p. 473, and note 574, on fines and damages. The taking sanc- 
Smacht, etc., p. 611. tuary was to prevent the reprisals of 

(494) See note 531, App., p. 485. the wounded man’s relatives in case 

(495) 2'rehaire^ i.e. a guardian, a se- the traverser appeared in public 

curity (a householder). places. 

(496) See note 516, App., p. 480. Lin, There appear to be two or 

(497) See notes 501 and 528, App. pp. three distinct words of this form. One 

476 and 483. is a name for ale or other malt drinks ; 

(498) There appears to be a gap of a another the name of flax, and thence 
few lines here so that we are abruptly extended to linen cloth, and to lint of 
introduced to the case of a Fer Mid* that kind used for dressing wounds 
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Sbiach? biAtA, ocuf to 5 nAiiitfie AtTiAijice eAbooA; acc bio coiccinn 

H. 8, IB. p. otlgip CAC n^jlAO OO gllAIOlb CUAICe 1 COjlUf UoojAp 

O’L )?|M co]ip ocuf AnniAin, ocuf oo ceic Aici^ie a|i fep /pejiu-p in 

):uit, oc|\ufA, itn bom AoriAi^ ca]i foc cpuAcb. In a|io 

nimeo oioice oieim A|\oiAn coLa -pbuAig iriA iiiigett CA]iei|'e, 
cen bepAio A^icmte tiAi5; icAjt^o tego co oe|iofc in A|ifbAine, 
inA lA^Ai'bAine. -I'l-An tin tinA (no tmo) tepCA AfnA*6Ao 
CO “poptif cuAice. 

Second Fer together with his Eboda;^^®®^ but every grade of the grades of 

Midbotb. people is alike responsible for the amount of the sick mainte- 
nance. They make oath on the body and on the soul, and an 

Aitire is given for the man who sheds the blood, [according to] 

the Corus Otlirusa^®®*^ for the purpose of protection through every 
place of assembly. In high sanctuary he is to be kept, to be 
protected from the hard assaults of hosts, as a redeemed hostage, 
while he (i.e. the wounded man) lies upon the bed of a physician ; — 
the physician certifies that the wound is curable, and becomes 
responsible for the after cure of it. The Slan^®®*^ of the Lin is a 
responsibility that extends to the Forus Tuatha.^®®*^j 

in the text it means not only lint, but incurred when an Aitire was given 
all things requisite for the cure, com- for the fulfilment of the stipulations 
fort, and nourishment of the Olhrus of a bond. It represented an admis- 
or patient, as is shown by the follow- sion of the liability to tlie whole of 
ing gloss.— “ Liiif Linn^ or Zen, i.e. all the principal and costs, equivalent to 
remedial requisites, or all things ne- the modern marking of a judgment, 
cessary to the bedridden patient ; ut Corus Tuaiha—th&t is the 

est, let there be no want of medicinal true knowledge of the Aireachtf or 
remedies, that is, let there be no bad nobility, or that which is in perfect 
medicinal attendance, or bad cure-at- accordance with the Aireacki (or 
tendance, or a bad bed, or bad cura- grades of the) nobility of the territory, 
live medicines ; and he shall have se- Corus Tuatha is the knowledge of the 
curity against neglect”. MS. Egerton, grades of the territory, their respec- 
Brit. Mus. 8^, 88, a. 2, 3. tive rights, privileges, and responsibi- 

( 600 ) Eboda, paid advocates, counsel- lities, in accordance to which any lia- 
lors, attorneys. Vide pAipbe; — bility which fell upon the tribe, or 

■pAipbo . 1 , pop eibe, «c pe^p p<Mp- was a general charge on the territory, 
be . 1 . peAp pop eibo aoi .i. aii peAp could be levied on the several grades 
biop Ag pop ebe tiA cuip iiiAiji-o according to their ranks and property. 
neie Ap bog. Forusy i.e., a house; the appointed 

Fairbe^ i.e. a true advocate, ut Fear or lawful place of payment (0’C.'8 
Fairbe, i.e. a man who is a true advo- Gloss.) Forus Tuatha (i.e., the man- 
cate in a suit ; i.e. the man who advo- sion of the territory or people), the 
cates a case faithfully against a person house of the Aire Forffaill, which was 
for fees (rewards). — Mac Eirbis’ Glos- the lawful place for the payment of all 
aary. charges which extended to the Corus 

C 601 ) Corus Othrusa, i.e. the know- TuaMa (i.e., to the grades in proportion 
ledge of the laws providing for the to rank). It was his function to pay all 
maintenance, care, and medical at- such charges, and he had the right to 
tendance of the sick and wounded, levy the amount on the nobles of the 
bee note 628, App.. FolachinOthrusaf territory, and to distrain when any of 
p. 483. " the grades refused to pay their portion. 

(609) Sian was the entire liability 
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C-ADeAC A -potAI CO]1A1 O CActi fJAIf, A CUptA]1 AlCI^AO ThB Crlth 

bill 6 ? Tlei|\ be^o : — 05 -piiirecc |:o|i ]iaca, mAriA ecA Decb Afjie- ?l 
pAO o pp ciuaid combi Ap egin do bon^Ap; ip co nog 
Dipe/*^®^^ ocDp enecbAUD po mi ad. -dc^Apcep cid cpe eDn^e 
pOCOCAp, reic ocup AlflACAip pop pobAC. UAcbcAp Ap boAm- 
IaCC do 111 cpipi, A C01CC1, 1 DOmAD, A DDOcbmAD, A DDOmilAC. 

In popcmAiubep o coceopAib bbiADnAib Deg co piccig co 
ciiAipu ubcAiD? CiA beic ApApogbAD bo AipecbAp piApin po 
bA CUAipDDlD, ni 1CA A bllgA Achc AbbugA pOp miDboCA. ClA 11 . 3 . 18. 
beic gin gAbAib nopbAi DAnA, co cpine, ni ceic a binge o pip 
miDbocA beop. t)ic a cupcpeic coic pecAib. Ulobt con a 
popAip bep A cige. ^Appe bep oen cinneDA innpin, pep nA 
cpeAbAiD pebb nApe]\Ann do pADeipin. "PopAipin min be: di 
bAipgin Deg, imbi, nem-beoib, imgbAice, CAinne co cennAib, 

What are his lawful benefits from them for the payment of 
which an Aitire is given ? According to the physician, — the ° 

entire fulfilment of the bail, unless he can be exculpated from 
absolute guilt so that the liability is virtually dissolved ; and 
the entire Dire,^®°‘^ and the full amount of the Enechland. Any three 
friends whom he appoints are called upon, they and his mother 
go with him upon Folach.^*®*^ He is entitled to cream on new 
milk on third, on fifth, on ninth, on tenth, and on Sundays, 

Is he made eligible from [the age of] fourteen years to twenty 
till he [his face] is encircled with beard ? Any person whomsoever 
who has been elected to a Bo-aireship before he has been encircled 
[with beard] there is paid in his price but the price of a Fer Midba. 

Though he has not taken possession of patrimony [land] until he is 
bearded, his price does not exceed that of a Fer Midba still. His 
Taurcreic is five seds. His Bes Tigi is a wether with its accom- 
paniments. He must be the last survivor of a family, a man who 
possesses neither property nor land of his own. The accompani- 
ments of the wether : twelve loaves, butter, Nembeoil,^“® Im- 

fso4) -^as the line or penalty words, originally meant the injury, and 
to which a man was entitled for injury were afterwards put for the fine. It 
to any of his property. The amount is apparently related to the Sanskrit 
of the jDrVe was fixed by law accord- dru, to wound, and must have conse- 
ing to the amount of the injury and quently been the penalty or “dam- 
to the rank of the owner of the injured ages” for bodily injury, 
property. Dire corresponded to the Corpdire was the fine paid to a 
Walsh Dirwy^ which, like the corre- person for bodily injury to himself.-— 
spending Irish word, appears to have H. 4. 22, p. 64; and O’Curry’s Gloss, 
originally varied in amount, but in See note 628 on Folach^ post, p, 

the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 483. 

was almost always twelve kine. The Nemb-eoil appears to have been 

Anglo-Saxon Were or compensation some kind of beer or other drink, 
paid for personal injuries or bloodshed The second part of the word seems to 
is undoubtedly cognate with the Irish represent the Ang. Sax. Ealo Old 
Dire. Dtre^Mke Sart/ghudh and olher Norse O/, English Ale. The liquor 
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The Crlth 
Gahlach. 
H. 3 . 18 . p. 
252 . 

O’L. 


Second Fer 
Midboth. 


lAti Oil. qii b^ffAib occqi ocii|' leml<\cn; ociif T^jiAUtnce 

noblACAcb. Til tDli^cep |*octif ['pocii^A'o] a cige “oo neAcb 
cein mbi^ ttiaici, go iiibi cuAlAing fAiiiciAebcA, ocu^ ^Ab^lA 
fOAtbA *00 pp mi-obocA, cein hey noen cinnit) ; Acbc ttia pvip 
riAfA^ A y“tAic, r>A pnbti^e a be-|' ca|\ mobc coriA ):o|'ai]i; itia 
T'opbepA ^obAO A C151 CO mbi ^'oIat) mbo Aipecb, no ni be|' Ap*o- 
*011, uopbA []:o]\be^\A], cojiiif a cin^ACjAeiccA ‘oo|'om a|'ui'6iu : 
Uoi’opmAi^ cAtiepn -pomAine combi be^ a cige Ann ia|i nA 
TTiiA'o. HI An A con^lA [.1. congelc] nAc i’Iaic Aibe TTT» 

glaice/®®’^^ Cainne'®*’*^ with their tops, an for drinking new 

milk, three Bassaib^'^*®^ of cream and new milk ; and skim milk or 
buttermilk. No person is entitled to the hospitality of his house 
while he is a youth, till he is fit to become an occupier, and to 
take possession of property from [being] a Fer Midbotha, while 
he is in his minority ; but if he supplies his Flaith, his tribute is 
not allowed to exceed a wether with its accompaniments ; if the 
wealth of his house increases till he has the wealth of a B6-Aire 
or something more, the amount of his Taurcreic increases propor- 
tionately upon it ; It increases according to his wealth till his 
Bes Tigi is in its fulness. Unless another Flaith co-grazes with 
him, he gives one half [the profits] of his fields in consideration 
of his advancement, after being duly proclaimed ; one-third of his 


anciently bo designated is usually con- 
sidered to have been fermented malt- 
infusion without hops or other bitter 
ingredient. But the O. N. Of, and no 
doubt the Ang. Sax. Aafo, also seem 
to have been general names for in- 
toxicating drinks. Nemh-eoil pro- 
bably meant a kind of bitter ale. A 
drink called I^enadmvn, made of the 
bitter juice of the wood berries or of 
the sour juice of wild apples (MS. 
Egerton, 88 Brit. Mus. p. 39. a. 3. b. 
and O’C.’s Gloss.), that is a kind of 
cider, was also used in Ireland. 

(507) Jinglaice, i.e. a handful. LTable 
accomp.ini ments.; the “Opsonia” of 
the Romans.] Twice the full of a man’s 
hand ; the lawful allowance of garden 
vegetables, and a handful of green 
onions with their heads ; four hands 
is the length of each stalk, and one 
handful of green vegetables, and the 
same length of a sausage, or two hands 
of a seasoned belly pudding of a pig 
with each loaf. 

liugbAice: — •oA imjjbAice >00 t.Aitn 
pip, coimp cedicA *00 buf bubgopc 
ocup irngbAici gbAp cAiiine coha 
cemiAib, ceichp© •ouipn poc cAch 


buiivoe, ocup imgbAice *00 boppbiip 
pon poc ceciiA 'oo cAppunn ; no 'oA 
'oopn -00 mncpitjchc [.1. *00 6AebAn] 

pAibbte CACA bAippne 

[the article is impirfect at the end]. 
— G. 2. 15. 39. a. Vide O’Curry’s 
Gloss. 

(508) Cainne^ or Cainninn^ onions, or 
some such thing; thus, in “Imrara 
Bruin mic Febail”, “The eyes shed 
tears under the influence of the Fir- 
Gaininn (i.e. the true or strong onion). 
See also Leabhar Breac^ fol. 109, b. a. 
hot. and No. 52, 4, p. 11, R.I.A.— 
Vide O’Curry’s Glossary. 

(509) a vessel which appears to 
have been generally used in the sense 
of a vat, though sometimes applied to 
a drinking vessel. 

(510) Uassibt i.e., low drinking 
bowls or basins. The latter word is 
apparently derived from Bas, the 
palm of the hand, and /an, a bowl or 
vat. The Irish word Bmsin is still a 
living word for basin, bowl, skimming 
cup. or other vessel which is low and 
open-mouthed like the bas or palm of 
the hand. 
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•oiieclic htiAt) in50]\c cpeifo ufiiAn *6111)10 

ocuf A me]"CA ocuf a lei-cA, ocii*p a g^ica, do h. 3. is p. 

OCAIjie, If AfDU A AlfecIlAfADI. ClD Af A OepCf OC A 1 ]\e? f®L. 

.Af 01C1U A AifecliAif, cgdIi felD] Achc DAlfO If tiue O fO 5Ab 
cfeAbAD. Caido a cocacIic? 'Po'Lad fecuA tAif : .tin. nibAe, 
coriA cAfb, .UII. niucA co nunc, fofAif, .tin. cAife, CApul 
icif fo^nuni, ocuf imfim. Ui|t rfi .tin. ctimAb bef, ife cif 
mbo bA [fono] inpn ; foboin5 .tin. mbnti co cenn nibbiADOA, 

. 1 . ADAi^cef .tin. nibA imi, fACCAib in fccciriAD mboin dia 
bbiADUA A focbfAic in ci]te. CecbjtAnne AfActiAif bAif: 

'Oaiti, foc, bfoc, cenn Of e rcennfofAi*6], combi ctiAbbin^ 
coiinfe; ctnc a nAic, immtnbinn, ifAb^bb, fCAb^bb coctiif. 
niec A cige, moti cij^ incif Afic. .tin. cfAigce .x. Ameic fine, 

honour-price and of his fruits and his cattle sheds and his cows to 
the riaith. 

Oc-Aire, — his Aireship is higher. _ Why is he called Oc-Aire ? Oc-Aire. 
From the youngness of his Aireship, howbeit, it is from a grand- 
sire he has inherited property What is his stability (wealth) ? 

He has properties sevenfold [viz.] ; seven cows, and a bull, seven 
pigs, and a Muc Forais,^^'***^ seven sheep, a horse for working, and 
[a horse] for riding. He has land sufficient to maintain three 
times seven Cumals^*'*^ (twenty-one cows); then on the pasture land 
of the tribe, ho supports seven cows for a whole year, i.o., he 
feeds seven cows upon it (the tribe land), he leaves the seventh 
cow at the end of the year to pay for the land (grass). He has the 
four essentials for ploughing [viz.] an ox, a sock, a yoke, a halter 
to enable him to control him [the ox] ; he has a share in a kiln, 
in a mill, in a barn, and in a Scaball Cocuis.^®' The size of his 
house is greater than that of a Tigh Incis.^^*®^ Seventeen feet is 


Oc Aire, It is very doubtful 
whether the interpretation given to 
Oc ill the text be correct. We find in 
the laws a class of officials called 
Sicc Ocj in which Oc certainly does 
not mean young, but appears rather 
to be connected with Gotliic; oy/an 
to terrify, O H. German a^i, discip- 
line. If this suggestion be correct, 
tile Oc Aire was probably the crier of 
the court, who maintained order, and 
arraigned the prisoners, etc. 

ForaiSf a household or 
house-fed pig. O’C.’s Gloss. 

(613) Cunial, a mulct or fine gene- 
rally of three cows, leviable for most 
offences. There appear to have been 
several kinds of Cumals, e g. : “ Aire 
Ard two Cumals (of Cumal Cana ) is his 
Enechland'\ The Cumal Cana would 
appear to have been the Cumal of the 


National Law of the kingdom, and of 
a fixed quantity and value, while 
other Cumals were of arbitrary quan- 
tity and value according to the (Jrru- 
dhasy or custumal, or customary laws 
(II. 3. 18.176. a.). Tlie Cumal was the 
W’elsh Camhvrwy which was also three 
cows, and was leviable for all offences 
except theft, violence, and fighting, 
for which Dirwy (Irish Dire') amount- 
ing to twelve kine, was leviable. Vide, 
note, 604, on Dirty App. p. 477. 

(•!*> Scaball Cocuis, a cooking pot, 
H.3. 18, 253 top. O’G.’s Gloss.; and 
Cormac in voc. Caire, 

A house of small dimensions, 
built for an old man who gives up his 
land to his friends or pupils on the 
condition that they shall maintain 
him. Vide Lect. xx., vol. ii. pp. 30-31 - 
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Tho cnth 
Gablacli. 
M. 8. 18. p. 
253 . 

O'L. 


Oc-Alre. 


p*bci CO *oicen iri]i cac 'oiio co cleice, 

t)A DOtHlf ADD, COmtA A |1 aLaDAI, ctlAcfl A|\ AtAlto, Oj' lie 
5 ID cUacIiA CeD UODOCC COlt IDlbl, ctA]\ DOA^IA, 

ID' 01^1 CAch X )1 CA 0 D 1 X)A 1 . 1f IDO COcIl DOC Aipecll, D 01 CjlAl^l 
.X. ATtieopDe. Up ct^oi^i .x. a i]acIia. [Ho] a-ja a iio jiADo 
A AlcIll^A be^ A CI 5 I IDt)!. Occ DlbA A i:U] 1 C|AC 1 C, ice .X. -peoic 
IDpD. 1)"e*0 OlAbAb CAll| 1 C^\eCA ID SpAIO pb PAID, A ]1 1^*01 
cbl|\ 51 AbbA 1*0 1 D ^^AAIODI ; 1 -p Dl cllljl 'OOD A bo^A *, .X -peOlC 
•OO-pODl “OIA ciipc]\ec; bio OODO < 10^1 pD I'Ojl |'obA ^’P)" oo. 
T)a|icaix) 1 D 1-01 CODA ciiDCAcb bcf A cige ; cAijiji mucA be-p Ap 


the size of it [the Tech Incis], woven to the lintel, a weather board 
between every two weavings from that up to the roof-ridge, two 
doorways upon it, a door to one of them, a hurdle to the other, and 
it without breaks or bulges, a roof of hazel upon it, and a board of 
oak between every two beds. The house of the Oc-Aire is larger, 
nineteen feet is its size (length). Thirteen feet is (the length of) 
his back- house. Or [he is a man] with whom his father has divided 
his Bes Tigi. Eight cows are his Taurcreic, that is ten Seds 
then. It is double the Taurcreic of the grade which is before (next 
under) him, because it is from land his rank is derived ; it is from 
land his price is also derived ; he is entitled to ten Seds^®*®^ for his 
Taurcreic ; his territory also contributes to his wealth. A Dartaid 
Inidi^®'®^ with its supply of food is his Bes Tigi ; he has a belly- 


<***’) Sed, a standard of value among 
the Gaedhil by which rents, fines, sti- 
pends, and prices were determined. 
Every kind of property was estimated 
by this standard, the unit being a 
milch cow, which was the prime Sed. 
From the king down to the Dae 
fines and stipends were paid in 
Cumals, equal to three cows; or in 
prime Seds ; but from the Dae down 
they were paid in Seds of small cattle,, 
and valuables of different kinds, in 
proportion to the rank, as laid down 
by the law. Sed Bd Ceathra was a 
Sed made up of small cattle; Sed Do 
Dile, a Sed made up of any or different 
kinds of live stock ; Sed Marbh DiUy 
a Sed of movable chattels, made up of 
inanimate objects; Sed B6-Slabra 
was made up of every class of well 
bred cattle and thorough bred horses. 
Coibche^ Tochrai^ and Tindscrai con- 
stituted other kinds of Stds : Coibchi 
was a name for valuable cloths, per- 
sonal ornaments, etc ; Tochrai was a 
name for well bred sheep, and small 
pigs, etc.; Tindscrai was the name 


applied to gold, silver, and bronze ar- 
ticles of every country. The Clithar 
Sedy or king Sed, as the name indi- 
cates, was superior to all other Seds. 
It was the term applied to a prime 
cow when she was six years old, and 
when she ha.i three calves: she was 
then at her highest value, and was 
worth twenty-four screpals. The last 
mentioned kind of Sed shows that 
while an average aged milch cow con- 
stituted the general unit of value of a 
Sed, the term Sed was also applied to 
cattle of different ages, and conse- 
quently of different values ; thus Sed 
Gobla was the name for a yearling 
bull or yearling heifer, aud was the 
smallest of all Seds. Yearling bulls 
and heifers of one year and up to two 
were also called by the name Dairt. 
Among the Continental Saxons the 
yearling ox was equivalent to the les- 
ser “ solidus”, while an ox of sixteen 
months and upwards was equivalent 
to the greater “ solidus”. The heifer, 
if bulled at two years was called a 
Dartaid. A Dairt in the third year 
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cineiccAf Ia bom, no cine op'otAige innA cbumbu coi|\, 'Hie critu 
ociif meicb mbjVAcbA, ocu]' beic meicb ca|aai. Ap, AmAib 
n-oiAbut cii]\c1i|ieACA in ^^iaig if iftiu, cufcbfeic in ^tiAix) 

If AfGii ; If GiAbAb foinAine, *0000, bef a cige. SnAGig a 
com^fAG, Af ni fnAGig nAC 511A'6 necb bef Aftm. biAcliAG 
x)eip *06, *01 Af ociif 5fD]', no AfbAim ; ni imb; cuat) 

-OA of*ob‘AC X x)i GfAumcti Af bembAcc ce6cA]i nAi, ocuf bAif- 
^in in*ofiiic, no *01 bAif^in bAii finne. -doiif fop fobuc; imb 
ifi-oni A cpeip, A C01CC, A noiiiAt), a n-oecbmAG, 1 nGomnAc 
U|M feoic bog A enecb, acc ic feotc bo fbAbpA. 'Oipe nAicipe 
t)6. CiG G1A neipenAico]! Gofoin in cfeoic [.1. in bom] fo? 

Ilin. t)tA AOiji, G1A efAin, gia Gigum, giv\ cfAfiig, go bofCAG 

jiiece of fat pork and a hog cured in bacon^**^^ with a cow, or a hog Oc-Aiiv. 
with flesh one inch high, in proper joints, and three bags of malt, 
and half a bag of wheat. Because it is equal to double the 
Taiircreic of the grade ivhich is lower that the Taurcreic of the 
liigher grade is; he is therefore entitled to double benefiis for 
his Bes Tigi. He traverses his compeers, but he traverses no 
grade not as high as his own. He is entitled to the mainte* 
nance of two of new milk, and groats, or corn-meal. He is not 
entitled to butter; a Cuad of twelve inches^*‘®^ of thick milk 
upon new milk every second day, a Bairgin Indriuc, or two 
Bairgins of Banfuiue.^’’^’^^ Two upon Folach; butter at meals on 
third, on fifth, on ninth, on tenth, and on Sundays. His honour 
price is three Seds, but they are Seds of Bo Slabra.^'^-®^ He is 
entitled to the Dire of an Aitire. For what is this Sed (i.e. the 
cow) awarded to him ? Answ'er. For his satire, for his Esain, 
for his Diguin, for his Sariigh, for the burning of his house. 


at Shrove- tide was called a Darfaid- 
iaide. A heifer in her third year 
and until she was bulled was a Sam- 
uisc; before being bulled she was 
valued at twelve screpalls, and after 
being bulled at sixteen screpalls. A 
heifer uf three years was a Colpdach. 
Cf. Gothic KaWo, O.H G. Kalba^ 
Chatpa, and Ang. S. Kalf and Cea(J\ 
Kngl. Calf. A full-grown heifer about 
to calve was culled a Laulghach^ and 
was considered of equal value with the 
ploughing ox. Sed is perhaps con- 
nected with Gothic Saths or Sads, 
sufficient.— See MS. T.C.D. H. iJ. 18 . 
p. 6; see also pp. 632, 651 } H. 2. 17, 
p. 658, etc. 

^^>7; Tineiccas, or smoke-cured ba- 
con, represents the Gallo-Roman word 
Tan I AC AE. “ E queis [porcis] succi- 
dias Galli optimas et maximas fucere 
consueverunt. Optirnaruni signuin, 
VOL. II. 


quod etiamnunc quotannis 0 Gallia 
apportantur Romani pernae toniaci- 
nae et taniacae {id. tanacaej, et peta- 
siones. De magnitudine Gallicarum 
succidiarum Cato scribit”. Varro, 
Re Rustica, ii. a 4. 

(MS) Cuadf a wooden bowl or cup. 
According to a marginal gloss in H. 
3. 17. col. 658. a. T. (J. D., a Cuad of 
twelve inches, was one which was six 
inches high, and six inches in dia- 
meter. 

i5«9) xhe Bairgin Indriuc perfect, 
or household cake, appears to have 
been the same as the Bairgin Ferfuine^ 
which was a cake or loaf sufficient tor 
one man's meal, and to have been equal 
to two Bairgins of Banfuine^ which 
was a loaf sufficient for one woman's 
meat. 

Bd-slabra. Vide note 516 on 
Sed, App., p. 180. 
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appendix; on the classes of societv 


The crfth ciji, t)iA cufioji^Ain, t)o ^ tcc VO ^<xtc WV ; 

“Dii-'o^icuiiKxmrKjkj^Mii^ini, — AccA|’b|tect<\ [yenej. Leuvipe^<\ch 
t?L. cuAicbe ArntKM, ocuf A injm, ocuf a niAC ; acc itiao 

in AC 'oojAiTiAine, no mAc be^' cto-OAcb ^\ia n^Aijn, cecb|iAcbA 
fop^'ui’oi'6 bog A enec, iniA coing, ocuf cet) |:o^a AnAi'om, 
octi|' A lAAicb, octif A AiciDe, ocii'i' A pAonAip, o|" in tDA fee 
ce^rbAnAt) Ai|Ae [cinif], buAiie nAt) nog ^oppn^A a cigi, octif 
nAT) nin]iAicb pnu AtriAib gAC bo Aip, a \\ boiget) a |robAX). 

-Aicbeeb a^i AC]AebA a 'oeicbp'oe<^^^®^ a buA'jifi'oe, .1. 'oeicb 
mbAi bAi-p, .X. mncA, .x. CAijiig; cecbjAAiTne A|AocbAi|i, .1. *OAm, 
ocii|' -poc, octip bpox), oenp cennAp pip; cecb picbic cpAi^eti 
bep, con A ipcbAi ceepA epAi^e ntje^ ; 1111. peoic a tnpe'oiA Aip, 
•oiA epAin, TiiA *01x511111, X)iA pApng. Imopcoing, Ap nAi*OTn, 
ip pAcb, ip Aicipe, ip p’ecliAm, ip piA-onAipi p]iiii ; 'oeicb mbA 
Acnpcpeicc ; popgun time, ocup cine “oa mep, inA cuinbn coip, 

oc-.nre. for his plunder, for a theft on the outside of it, for a theft from 
the interior of it ; for the violation of his wife or of his daughter, — 
but it is a judgment which belongs to the tribe/*^*^ He is en- 
titled to half the Dire of every grade of the people for his wife, and 
his daughter, and his son ; but if he be the son of a meretricious 
woman, or a son who has strayed from his obedience to his guar- 
dians, his honour price then is one-fourth of them, and the same 
for his Toing, and they are also for his Naidm, and his Kaith, and 
his Aitire, and for his witness, because it is in two Seds his 
Aire[ship] is manifested, and because the income of his house is not 
in its fulness, and that he is not capable of becoming a surety with 
them like every Bd-Aire, on account of the smallness of his wealth, 
Aithech^ra Aithech ar a Threba (i.e., a tribe tenant in his paternal home), 
'I’luc-ba. jjjg cattle are tenfold, viz., he has ten cows, and ten pigs, and ten 
sheep; and the four essentials for ploughing, viz., an ox, and a 
sock, and a yoke, and a halter ; he ha.s a house of twenty feet, with 
a back-house of fourteen feet. His fine for his satire, for his Esain, 
for his Diguin, for his Sarugh, is four Seds. He is a Toing, he 
is a Naidm, he is a liaith, he is an Aitire, he is a plaintifi*, and 
a witness for them ; ten cows are his Taurcreic ; he has a Forggu 
j)ine(523^ and a salted hog with flesh two fingers [inches] high, in 

i.e., it is a case which is to be p. 423). The following gloss on / or- 
adj udged by the tribunals of, and.accor- cam, which is synonymous with For- 
ding to the laws of the tribe. gab, will serve to give an idea of what 

(M2) 'oeich 'oeich’oe, ten of tens, thi.s fcofi consisted. “ Forcam or For- 
MS., p. 252. gab (otFal ; mince meats ?) It is sup- 

( 62 «j Forggu dine, the choicest or plied between two Cans (festivals V), 
best cattle. Forgab, foods, i.e., a i.e. food which is supplied between 
supply of food which is given to the Shrove Sunday and [Ash-] Wednes- 
Flaith by his tenants and vassals day; or, that it was the feast of the 
at certain festive seasons of the year ; festival between the Kalends and 
it was generally given between the Shrove [-Tuesday] ; or it is between 
Kalends and Shrovetide (H. 3. 17. two festivals it is supplied, i.e. between 
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ocuf cec|Ae (no ceui^) meich b|AACc1iA, octi|' pDl^n Aipmeioe XheCrith 
-oi cA|AA. 1fe bef Acige cincu|i, it)i|A ejinA, ociif lefCjiAi. p. 
1|-e Aicec b<\irp’6e in^'o *01^ mbe hia en^Ai cm 5AIC, cm b^AAio, 
cm 501 n 'oume acc bA <s C4kCA, no necb *oo|'<m’ 6 <\ cenn 
Of be CAnA tAnAnmAj' coi]a, ociif 'oenniAi in Ainib ocn)' •ooni- 
nAcliAib, ocn-p co^A5A‘pAib. Cio not) nibejA m -{.'ei^i’o a bo 
AipecbA]"? A|a be}' bit) cecbpA^x no coicmp beic bi comAp- n, s. is. pp. 
bti|' bo Ai|Aec, conAcb a|y^ bo Ai|ie *00 cac ao. tjiAcbA'o o’c 
•oeip *06 Di A|^' ocnp A|tbAimm, imb m ntioin- 

nAcliAib. Se]iccob cA]A^'Ain bA^'o-OAin, 'outefc, CAinnenn, 

'I'AtAnt). ’Oi|' *06 pop pobAcb. Inn 111 -oo AbA cpAc. 


proper joints, and four bags of malt, and a Fidlan Armeide of Aithpcii dr • 
wheat/^^*^ His Bes Tigi is furniture [of all kindsj both iron iniple- 
inents and vessels. Then he is an AitliechBaitsidhe [bachelor of B6- 
Aireship],^* 2 &) if in his innocence without theft, without plun- 

der, without wounding a man but on the day of battle, or a person 
who has given him defiant provocation, and that he has a law- 
ful wife, and that he observes the Fridays, and the Sundays, 
and the Lents. Why has this man not obtained a B6-aireship ? 

Because it is the custom to liave four or five in the Comarbship^^^R) 
of a Bd-Aire, so that it is not easy to call each of them a Bd- 
Aire. The feeding of two for him of new milk and groats or of 
corn-meal and butter on Sundays. lie is entitled to seasoned fowl, 

Dulesc,^^*’^^ onions [or garlic], and salt. Two for him on Folach 
Othrusa.^^*®^ Butler for him every second day. 


the Kalends and Shrove [-Tue.' 5 clay], 
or between Easter and May ; i.e. 
Moroga (or Caelana), (i.e. sausages) 
and Cliathain (neck, and breast 
pieces ?), and iJromana (backs or 
chines). The Furnaide (lean meats), 
and the Forcam (ofl'al), or the same 
[supply might be given in] round 
meats, i.e. joints (bacon, pork, or 
beef)”. 

( 624 ) j^'idlan Air7neide, a firkin or 
small cask, such as is still used for 
butter. It was formerly used as a 
dry .measure. Airmed was applied to 
a measure of bulk, and Airbid to a 
measure of weight. 

(»26) ^ithech ISaitsidhe appears to 
have been a tenant entitled to the 
lowest degree of the Aireship, i.e., he 
was “ tenant Bachelor of Airechus\ 

(618) Comarbship literally means 
“ successorship”; here it means co- oc- 
cupancy. 

Commonly called " Dillisk”, 
the Fuilliosg of the Highland, and 


the Duhte of the Lowland, Scotch. It is 
the Rhodipnenia Palinata of botanists. 
As an example of the absurd etymolo- 
gies current in books, wherein the 
authors, not being able to make a word 
Saxon, seek in every language, ex- 
cept the indigenous Celtic dialects for 
its origin, I may mention that of 
JDidse from the L ilia clulcisl 

(528) folach Othrusa — the care and 
maintenance of a wounded person by 
him who wounded him (or by the 
next of kin in his territory whoso 
rank was equal to that of the 
wounded man), in his own house 
and at his expense. If the person who 
inflicted the wound had no house, 
and was otherwise unable to support 
the wounded person, the Aire Fine 
was bound to provide for his mainte- 
nance, and he could then levy the 
amount on tlie branch of the tribe 
families to whom the ofiender be- 
longed. Kings, bishops, chief poets, 
and others of the distinguished classes, 
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.appendix: the classes of SOCIhTY 


The crith l3o Ai|\e "Pebi'A cix) A]\A tieipe]i? Ap ip "OO bUAlb <\C-A A 

H^aYs/pp. AipecliAfp ocup A enecbAnn. Cijv 'oa ini. cuniAb beip. Uecb 

l^and268. CpA15e'0 .XX. ICj. CO IIAipcllAl C01C Cp<M51‘0 tlOCAC ; CHIC 

inimiiibiunn con<Mp mib a niuincip ociip a A'O^iiia; Aich, 
pAbAlb, biAp cAipecb, liAp lAcg, miicpolb: 1 c be inpn .tin. 
cbeicni 6 troipetiAp cac boAipi. bno v^ bAi .x. leip; tec 
iiApACAip; cAput po^miiTiA, ociip ecb imnipimme. *Oi bAi x. 
A cAupAcpeicc ; cotp'OAic pipen-o coiia cimcbti^ bep a C 151 , 
111 cpAimbiAt) ociip in ^AimbiAt). Coic peoic inA 'Oipiu *00- 
neocb 51'^PP enectAnn. Cit) 00 bip nA coic 

n. 3i8p. peocti *00 eneclAtm in bo Aipi 5 ? tlin. gniniA. : Sec a 
n<\‘omA; pec a p<Mci ; pec a piA’otiAipi ; pec a aici|ii ; pec A po- 
PA 15 CI, ociip A bpirbenniAip pop nibpin 5 pecc. ImcAin^ coic 

hti-Aire- B6-Aire-Febsa, why so called? Because it is from cows his 
honour price are derived. He holds the land of twice 
seven Cumals ; a house of twenty-seven feet, witn a back-house 
of fifteen feet ; a share in a mill in which his family and his people 
may grind ; a kiln, a barn, a sheep-pen, a calf-house, a pig- 
stye. These then are the seven prime possessions from which 
each B6-Aire is qualilied. He has twelve cows; half plough- 
ing a working horse, and a riding steed. Twelve cows are his 
Taurcreic ; a Colpclach Firend^“®^ with its accompaniments, is his 
Bes Tigi, in summer food and in winter food. Five Seds to him in 
his Dire for everything that is an insult to him, for his honour price. 
What is it that enthles the Bd-Aire to five Seds for* his honour price ? 
Ansv/er: His deeds: A Sed for his Naidm ; a Sed for his llaith ; 
a bed Icr his evidence ; a Sed for his Aitire ; a Sed for his arbitra- 

and also women, did not goon Folitch offender was accountable to that of 
to those who wounded them, but got the wounded man for the offender, 
its value and remained at their own and also for the price of the life of a 
homes. man; and in case ho recovered with- 

The class of food and attendance to out a blemish, they had only to pay 
which each man was entitled was the fines ; but if a blemish was occa- 
fixed by the law in proportion to his sioned by the wound, the price of it, 
rank, in the same way as his Corpdire which was fixed by law according to 
{vide note p. 477), his Logenec.h (note the nature of the blemish and the 
473, p. 471), and his Enechland. 1 he rank of the wounded person, should be 
family or tribe of the offender was paid in addition, 
obliged to entertain a certain number half ploughing, i.e., half the 

of the friends of the Othms or wounded necessary implements, etc., for plough- 
person, and provide the necessary ing. 

attendance for the latter, e.g., physi- Colpdach Firend. The simple 

cians, nursetenders, nightwatchers ; Colpdach was a three year old heifef. 
they were also bound to send a per- The Colpdach Firend literally means 
son to do the work of the Othrus^ a male Colpdach^ that is, a three year 
while under medical treatment, and, old bull. It may possibly also mean a 
in a word, to defray all the expenses prime three year old heifer. But the 
of his illness. If the patient died of first interpretation is most likely to 
injury, the family or tribe of the be the correct one. 
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^'eocu, CIA^AIU A HAlDm, OCUf A t^AIC, OCUf A AlCjM, OCU|' A TheCiifh 
pADtiAip. A biActiAD q\iAp *00 folAC. Imbim rr.s.''i?pp. 

T)o 1 1 ^ coici-o, 111D noniAiD, i riDecbtriAiD, i 

nt>omnAcb. "Pip cAinnenn mo fAibbn *00 cAq'un. \]\ cef- 
bAti *01 fobcAib in bo ai |\15 cefbAn t)iA d'i]\iu. 

H 1 b|nii 5 |:e|i cid a] 1 a neipe]i? T)! tin a mpuije. Uip rjn 
.1111. cumAt tAi'uioe; ipe bo Ai|ie pei|ie bjieice; bo Aijie 
genpA CO cAcb in cbjiucb a cbige, innA ACAib co^iAib: cAijie 
conA inbnipb conA topj^Aib; X)AbAC in ]ioinini-oetcA)i bjiut; 

CAipe yo^numA yotefqiAi, icip epnd ocu|' toipce ocup cboi- 
•0111 conA beipeDAp;^®^*^ Anmibup intitAic, ocup lon^ poitcce; 

tion and for his judgment in Brugh-Law. He is a Toing of five Bd Aire 
Seds, that is what he is entitled to for his Naidm, his liaith, his 
Aitire, and his evidence. He is entitled to the feeding of three 
together with himself; three for him upon Folach. Butter for 
him on second, third, fifth, ninth, tenth, and on Sundays. Strong 
onions for him, or salt meat with condiments. Anything that is 
deficient of the deserts of the B<5-Aire shall be wanting to his Dire. 

Mbruighfer,^^®*^ why so called ? From the extent of his lands. Mbmigii- 
Ile hath the land of three times seven Cumals ; he is the Bb- 
Aire for giving judgment; a Bb-Aire who instructs the people, by 
the arrangement of his household furniture in its proper places ; 
a lioiler with its spits and its skewers; a keeve in which broth 
is distributed ; a serving pot with minor vessels, both irons and 
kneading troughs and wooden mugs with their ladles a washing 

(B.i) 'j’he Brugh Fer was one of the neighbours about pasturage, trespass 
most important functionaries of the of cattle, etc. The practice of this 
ancient Irish commonwealth. He was court was regulated by what was 
a Bd-Aire wlio enjoyed great immu- called Bnigh-iecht or Brugh-la,w, cor- 
nitics as regards exactions, mulcts, responding to the “ Burlaw” or “ Bir- 
and amercements, and considerable law” of Scotland. The word may be 
appanages in order to afford hospi- safely connected wdth the Gothic 
tality and assistance to all public a town, O. H. German 

functionaries and persons entitled to M. II. German Bure; Anglo-Saxon, 
maintenance at tlie public expense. Old Saxon, etc., /ywr^ir ; English Z/wr 7 , 

The Brugh, in virtue of his office, Burgh. Borough ; Greek, Trvpyotj ; 
appears to have enjoyed tiie privilege Macedonian PvpyoQ. As the chief 
of having a Dun or wall and fosse function of the Brugh consisted in de- 
about his house. It was at his resi- livering judgment in disputes and 
dcncc the election of the chieftain or arbitrations, it may perhaps be con- 
liigh Tuatha took place. The territory nectod with the Sanskrit root bru=i 
in which this residence was situated, Zend mru, to speak, to say. See 
consisting of twelve Seisreachs or Introduction. 
jilough- lands, constituted a Brugh- In H. 3. 18. p. 254, the word 

/Jrtj7/e,oras we might say, a “borough used is biecpAUA, ladles, but it is al- 
township”. The corresponded most obliterated. heipeuAp appears 

to the or “mote-man” of South to represent the Welsh y7cs7ai£?r,which 
Wales, and appears to have acted as is a modern form of Aes^ar. SeeLestar, 
judge or magistrate, aided by other note 549, p. 495. 

Bd-Aires, in all disputes between 
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The Crith 'OpOcIlCA ; CAlH'Oe'Lb^AA ; "pCeilA bliATlA AIHC ; bomtlA ; C-Ab ; CA|^A- 
irs.'is'pp cbAiA ; cuipe-pc ; 'o'ia^' p'ocb^iAtin eipic ; Aicce*o po^tiAiiiA cAcbA 
i anda.>4. CacIi TToeibn -oe cen lApAcbc; tiA popcAio, piX)bA; 

biAib; 5A1 ^onA cecbpAi; ceine bicbbeo ; CAiti'oeb pop 
CAitToebbpAi cen iDecb ; 05 HApACAip coiia limbe comopAip. 

1 ce inpo cpA ^niniA bo Aipi^ peipe bpicbe. Idhc *01 ,iAiri in- 
HA C15 *00 5pep, lAti Aipp ociip lAti cbopniA. l^ep cpi ppubA: 
ppiiib cmpc poclilAit) pcobcAp AinecbptJicce cAcb AiDipip ; ppub 
cine po]\ cpiiic; ppiibA A]\AcbAip po pinn [cobcAip], Ap imcuo- 
bAn^ ^Ab^bA pi;c;, no epptiic, no piiAt), no bpicboinun X)o pone, 
ppi CApepA cecliA -oAniA. Pep cpi iniAcb innA C15 "00 5pep 
ceeb pAici ; niiAcb mbpAcliA; niiAcb tniiip biiAcbA ppi Aicb- 
ctinibA riAi^e tdia ceicli]ti ; iniAcb ^tiAibi ppi epnnA. Secc 
ci^e bAip: Aicb, pAbAbx), iiiinienn, — aciiic ipinoin conio nAip- 
tiiib, cecb .nil. cpAigeo picbic, ipcliA .nil. cpAiget) ntiec, 
mncpoib, biAp boe^, biApp CAipecb. picbi bo, oa cApbb, pe 
*001111, picbi nine, picbi coipecb ; ceicbpi cnipcc popAip, *01 
bipic, eAcb pbiApcA, ppiAii c]niAin ; pe nieicb *000 1 cAbinAin. 

Mbruigh- trough, and a batliing basin ; tubs ; candelabra knives for reap- 
ing rushes ; a rope ; an adze ; an auger ; a saw ; a shears for clipping 
trees ; implements for every quarter’s work ; Every item of these 
[shall he have] wiiliout borrowing; a grinding stone, a bill-hook, 
a hatchet, a spenr for killing cattle, an ever-living fire, a candle 
upon a candelabrum without fail ; a perfect plough, and all that 
appertains to it. 

These, then, are the characteristics of the B6-Aire who dispenses 
judgment. He has two vats in his house constantly, a vat of new 
milk and a vat of ale. lie is a man who has three snouts : the snout 
of a rooting hog at all times, to shiver (or break) the blushes of his 
face ; a snout of bacon ui^on the hooks ; and the snout of a coulter 
under the eai rli, for the purpose of sustaining the visits of a king, or 
bishop, orapoet, ora judge from off the road, and for the entertain- 
ment of all companies. He is a man who has three sacks in his house 
each quarter perpetually : a sack of malt ; a sack of bulrushes for 
dressing the wounds of his cattle ; a sack of coals for [forging] the 
irons. He has seven houses : a kiln, a barn, a mill, — a share in it, 
and in all that it grinds, a house of twenty-seven feet ; a back-house 
of seventeen feet, a pig-stye, a calf-house, a sheep-house. Twenty 
cows, two bulls, six bullocks, twenty hogs, twenty sheep ; four 
house-fed hogs, two sows, a riding steed, a bridle of Cruan.^^^o 

(533) Canc/e/ora, i.e, a straight wand <***> Cruan^ from many passages, 
upon wliich the luminous fire is, and it would appear to have been enamel, 
must be in every man’s house (or in either set in like gems or covering the 
the house of every Aire). whole metal as a greenish glass. In 

CAUToetbpA, . 1 . -oeib -oipeAfi po A other places it may mean some alloy — 
mbi in bpoo cAicneniAC Acup e- co- but 1 think the first meaning is the 
•OAipe (. 1 . ice6 cAc xiuinne). Mac true one. 

Tiro. Glos. 
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Cacai htrniAi i caIUm co|acc. Uechctii^ )?Aichci itnbic 
biAC CA1^15 cerj immiiAp. CechAji’DA ti'oi'L'Laca bei-p ACA-p a 
ben. A ben ingen a cbonig|iAi'o in nA cboiji cecmvnnce|iAi|". 
Of be mAicb AbbtigA, a nAixitn, a fAic, a pA*onAife, a 
A icife, A on, A Aifbicii'o; gen gAic, cen bfAic, cen gtnn 
'Oinne. , T)! cbtnriAb a cbufcpeicc. feo con a cimcbucb, bef 
A cbige icif ^Aiin inbiA-o ociif fAim biA* 6 . UfiAf a t)Am i 
CHA1U. Ufiiif ‘00 fOf fo^Acb : linb *00 cocAffVin'O X)o gfef. 
SnA'oi'o A cbomgfA'o. STAtb t >6 1 cfifi, 1 coicci, 1 noniAit), 1 
nnecbmAi'o, 1 n*ooinnAcb. Inicoing fe feocn ; if nAi*om ; if 
fAic; If Aicifi ; If feicbem if fiA'onAife ffiu ; — ifi a og 
enectAnn. Acc ic .u. feocu 1 n-ont CAf a tef 'oicbmAipcc; 
oibef A Of oiguo 'oitiiAicb. Coic feoic in offotggut) a cnige 
'oicbmAifc; bo 1 noecfin mo; 'oa]\cai*o inobAi oe; oaiiic inA 
•oo; cobpoAcb 1 nAifbif ; fAitiAifcb itteicbbcfc; bo 1 inbcfc, 
ociif Aitgm A cuige. Coic feoic 1 nonb cfiA cecb, c|aia biAf 
*01 bfifiut) A combAi ; OAfCAio 1 fbeifc cif; OAifc 1 fbeifc 
ciiAf ; fAniAifc 1 ctoic cif; cotpoAcb 1 cieic ciiAf. X)ai]icm 

teen sacks [of seed] in the ground. He has a brass pot in which 
a hog fits. He has a suitable lawn in which sheep stay at all times 
without being driven off. lie has four friends with him and his 
wife. His wife, the daughter of his own co-grade, in her proper 
bridal virginity. His oath is good, his Naidrn, his Raith, his 
evidence, his Aitire, his loan, his lending on security and interest ; 
[lie must be] without theft, without robbery, without wounding [or 
killing] any person. Two Cumals are his Taurcreic. A cow 
Avith her accompaniments is his Bes Tigi both of winter and sum- 
mer food. Three are his company in the territory. Three for him 
on Folach; he is entitled to butter with salt-meat at all times. 
He traverses his co- dignitaries. He is entitled to bacon on third, 
on fifth, on ninth, on tenth, on Sundays. He is a Toing of 
six Seds ; he is a Naidrn ; he is a Kaith ; he is an Aitire ; he 
is a suitor; he is a witness for them; — that is his full honour 
price. But he has five Seds for going within his yard unlawfully ; 
it is lawful to open it for his good. Five Seds for unlawfully 
opening his house ; a cow for looking into it ; a Dartaid^*®®^ for 
a lock [of thatch] from it ; a Dairt^*®®^ for taking two ; a Colp- 
dachf*^®^ for an armful ; a Samaisc^^*®^ for half a truss ; a cow for a 
truss, and restitution of the straw. Five Seds for going through his 
house or his cattle yard by breaking its door ; a Dartaid for its [the 
door’s] lower lath ; a Dairt for the upper lath ; a Samaisc for a 
lower wattle ; a Colpdach for an upper wattle, A Dairt for the 

(13!)) jr^ichem, i.e.,aparty in a suit; See note 516 on Sedy App. p. 

he might be either the plaintiff or de- 480. 
fendant. 


The Crlth 
GaMacli. 

II. 3. 18. pp. 
2 and 234 
OC. 


Mbrulgh- 

fir. 



The Crith 
Gablach. 

H 3 18. pp. 
1 and 2-;4 
0‘C. 


H. 8. 18. pp. 
2 and 2.04. 


Mbriiigli* 

fer. 
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iiAUfqwin Aip-dnfi cige; t)Ai)ic<M‘o i ia|ic1i<M|i 

cije. 

Lech Log enech cac 5|iai*6 cuaicIh i n^AicnATibiA'i Af a ai]\- 
Lip; .1111 tiiAt) 1 ncAic nice. Aii|ichii|i pieit) cac lech if 6 
co]uif A Aiflifi. Lee *01110 fO]iuif foiini'0|iA 'Oilef ocuf 
nri'oLef ■oobiuui’o fop lAf cige. *OiLef cac fochoeTn^ nrolef 
cAch rToichAem. *Oilef 6 \\ ocuf AfgAC ociif huniAi. Itro- 
lef cAch nombii|i cac pice Afcoiuif fO]i Laia. 

'OAifc 1 ciiAtix) nAiinne ciAf; 'oaiicai'o i cfAnn nAi|ii*oi oo 
cheiti, ocvif -oAiiic La hAichgin CAch hac, ci*o coem cm *01- 
coem. T)ai]ic CAC AfAijie co ffAig. t)ilef Tnn*oLef haiihoi 
■oobiiiuit). T)iLef 111 bef oiioo; nmleff ni bef Aimon 

front door-post of his house ; a Dartaid for the back door-post of 
his house. 

Half the honour price of every grade of society for stealing any- 
thing out of his yard ; a seventh for stealing into it. The direct 
cast [of the Cnairseach^^^^^] in all directions [from the door of his 
house] is the proper extent of his yard. Half the Dire of the 
house for the enclosed ridge.^^^^ He may, or may not, have a 
water well in the floor of his house. All precious things are law- 
ful, all things not precious are unlawful. Gold and silver and bronze 
are lawful. All troughs, and seats which are disarranged on the 
floor are unlawful. 

A Dairt for the western lintel of the dairy; a Dartaid for cutting 
or breaking down the dairy-lintel, and a Dairt together with resti- 
tution of everything, be it small or non- small. A Dairt for every 
sheet of matting to the roof. He may or may not have a water 
well in his dairy. Lawful what is lower in order ; unlawful what 


Cnairseach, a kiiifl of crooked 
staff shod with iron, soinu'what like a 
short “Alpenstock'’. 'J’he distance 
which the Cnairseach could be thrown 
by a Bd Air ech was the measure of 
ms Maigin l^igona, or “ field of sanc- 
tuary”, already described in note 484 
on Diguin, p. 473. So that the Airlis 
of a Bd-Aire probably marked the 
extent of his field of sanctuary. 

(.■iW) indra^ a ridge. In the sense in 
which it is used in the text it means the 
enclosed garden which surrounded the 
liouse, and in which onions and other 
vegetables, and fruit, etc., were grown. 
This Indra 'or ridge was equal to nine 
ridges or beds in breadth QIL 3* 18* P- 
671; and O’C.’s Gloss.), and it was 
surrounded by a special kind of fence, 
the crossing of which was called dal 
tor Jndrn, “ i.e. going beyond the 


[fence of the] nine ridge garden”, for 
which, and tor any trespass done to 
the garden, there were certain stated 
penalties, such as that mentioned in 
the text. In the account of Bricriu*$ 
Feast, in Lect. xix. vol. ii. p. 19, the 
nine ridges mentioned therein evident- 
ly mean such an enclosed garden. In 
North Wales, the ancient mile, or more 
properly league, consisted of 1,000 
‘‘ lands”, tgr, which, according to the 
Ancient Laws of Wales, were called in 
modern Welsh (that is, the Welsh of 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century, 
which was modern to the compiler of 
the Venedotian Code), Grwtiy a ridge 
equal to nine yards in length. The 
Indra or garden being nine ordinary 
Indras or ridges w.ide, and each such 
ridge being one yard wide, it corres- 
ponded to the Welsh Grwn. 
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OpDt). “PoiAAriVI chuite a dltimAC '01]iec1l DAljUt)!. Hoej' nUA TheCrllh 

VIA ef Alp H. 3. 18 PI 

"bipech tiimvA: viaitivIai vo cIiidv AVAipc, vipeDAp “OAg 
cViepcAilt; viATDvtAi voneocti bippo puiviu, vipetiAp 'OA55A- 
mun; viAmvboi vi coppAib, viperiAp VAg AppAib; viAmvbtii 
VO pt'Aig, Ain nuA VIA epi'Aip; viAm cocbnp cAp cenv, pec 
inn, ocup Aicbgin. 

T)itep ocup invtepp inimmiv: 'Oitep puive ocup ppeipp- 
ti^i inni, ocup CIA bponcAp inni co comApvvA cinn ippuiviu ; 
innbepp inni bep Apwu cinn ; vi boAip^g vipenAicep peoc 
niAV pAicpi cbu A bet lApmoicA. 

Tnbecb vicTTiAipcc itnmuibiunn inpugpip, coic peoc, ocup 
vibpe mine mebAp *6icmAi]\c, ocup bog Aenecti via coichne a 
VA mAm. T)ia mA bponvAV, AinecbAnn CAicb ApA ai, ocup 
Aicbgin bA cAipgebb mbecbc. ITIava Aicb po bponncAp 
vicbmAipcc, bo co nvAipcc a vipe, ocup Aicgin. *Oibep ni 
po bponncAip inni, acc AVpAimm cuApggAp pop bAp, ocup 
AppecbA pec pAveiynei. 'Oipe a pAbAibb, coic peoc, ocup 
Aicbgin conneoc po bponncAip Ann. T)ipo a mucpobAcb, 

COIC peoic mucAib, ocup Aicbgin. X>ipe a bebA cobpvAic; 

A bee VIA pivbA! tliA pe imbi, ip cobpvAC 1 puivni. 

is higher in order. Breaking into his storehouse is the same fine Mbmigii- 
as the dairy. He must get new rushes for its matting. 

The fine of a couch : If it be from the pillow that a lock is torn, a 
good pillow is paid for it ; if the part for sitting on is stripped of a lock, 
a good cushion is paid ; if the feet are stripped, good shoes [i.e. a co- 
vering] are paid ; if it be a lock from the back roof, new rushes are 
paid for its matting; if it be an upsetting, a Sed for it, and restitution. 

Of what is lawful and unlawful for a bed ; It is lawful to sit and 
recline on it ; even though it should be damaged to the height of 
the head ; anything higher than the head is unlawful ; for its tester 
a Sed is awarded, and it may progress to one-half after that [in 
proportion to the damage]. ^ 

Grinding without leave in the mill of a Brugh Fer, five Seds, and 
the forfeiture of the meal that is unlawfully ground, and his honour 
price should he be deprived of two handsfull. Should it be damaged, 
it is the honour price of the party whose it is that is paid for it, 
and restitution, with a fine for the grinding. If it be a kiln that is 
unlawfully damaged, a cow with a heifer is its fine, and restitution 
also. Any damage done to it is lawful, except what is torn down 
of it, and its own proper coverings. The Dire of his barn is five 
Seds, and restitution for every damage done to it. The Dire of his 
pig-stye, is five Seds of pigs, and restitution. The Dire of his hatchet, 
is a Colpdach ; half of that for ^is Fidba^^®®b In the fencing sea- 
son, a Colpdach is the fine for it. 

yifjiia, some kind of l>ill-liook. Its exact elinractor may be 
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The Crith 
Gahlaeh. 

U. 3. 18. pp. 
8 and 254. 
O’C. 


H. 3. IS. pp. 
2 and 255. 


Fcr-Fothlal. 


i'ocIiIai cit) iieipe]i? Ipe pemibi bo dijieclMib 
irifiri, in ni pocben a bo ^Miiecnp X)o CAiipcpeicc ceibi pop- 
ciiAiio A cecbpAi, A bo, A inncc, a cAi|Ae5, nAt) yo cbombAing a 
cmp pADeipn, ociif dad cca peicc a|i cbi|i, ni pic a bepp 
pAoeipin, cAbeip 1 cliAupcpeicc ceibe. Caici pomAine pec in 
npip pin ? SoniAine ^pAin -onb. bo^ ^epcA cAcbA bo *00 
5pAn ApbA biiD. ni 'oti^ Aicbecb inbpAic copp pbAicb. 

Cepe cum ip pbAic An cAicbeeb Din bo Aipecbup, in Dutip 
ppic pAicbee? 1n cAn tiibip DiAbob iiAipecb DepAi bAip, ip 
Ann ip Ai]n DippA. 

*OiA nepep bo Aipe pemibi bo AipecliAibb, bepiD Diib 
Deppcti^iiD D1A cAiipcpiA ceibcii. tiAcb Aipe DeppA coniD 
poib DO ppi De, . 1 . DiAbob iiAipicb DeiipA. Oebe peoc ibbog 
A cneeb. t1i Ap inpii^pep, piAni in caii Din DiAbbAp peib 
inbo Aipecb ip add ip Aipi DepA; Ap ni cumpcAij^i Aintn 
ngpAiD Doptim, CIA DO popniAi A ineebAnn, copin AnAbb. 1in- 
coing oebe peocii ; ip nAiDm, ip pAic, ip Aicbi]ii, ip peebem, ip 

A Fer-Fothlai, why so called ? He takes precedence of the 
Bd-Aires, because his Bd-aireship extends to the payment of 
Ceiles by the excess of his cattle, i.e., his cows, his hogs, his sheep, 
which his own land cannot sustain, and which he cannot sell for 
land, and which he does not himself want, he gives as wages to his 
Ceiles. What are the profits of that man’s cows? An equivalent of 
grain he gets from them. The value of the milk of each cow in 
corn grain he gets. For an Aithech is not entitled to malt 
until he is a Flaith. When does the Aithech become a Flaith 
out of the Bd-Aireship, entitled to go into a lawn When 

he has double as much as the Aire-Desa, it is then he is an Aire- 
Desa. 

When a Bd-Aire is said to be a leader of Bd-Aires, he bears 
superiority from them by the payment of his Ceiles. He is not an 
Aire Desa until he has two with two, i.e., double what the Bd-Aire 
has. Eight Seds is his honour price. It is not among Brughfers 
he is counted, when he doubles the property of a Bd-Aire, it is 
then he is an Aire-Desa ; for the title of the superior grade is not 
conferred upon him up to that, though his honour price is increased. 
He is a Toing of eight Seds; he is a Naidm, a Raith, an Aitire, 

easily realized from the following an inch at the middle, and a third of 
description : — “ A proper Fidha which an inch at the snout or bill”, 
gnaws not the timber, with its proper That is, entitled to go into, or 

dimensions : its socket a fist ; its crook live within a Dun, which has an en- 
three fingers; its edge a span; its closed lawn or pleasure-ground around 
snout or bill three fingers ; its breadth it. No one below the rank of a Flaith 
at the back — its haft one inch, half was entitled to a residence of this 

class. 
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pAODAife Cecheo|\A cuTHAtAi a cVid^aaciacic. t)o coda 

ciinrliAC cechtA bbA-onAD be-p a C151 : Cobp'OAcb piperiD bee 
ID mbbiA'OAiD DAibi .bln. cifAi^iD picic A cliecb ; a .dii. DDec 
A AipctiAi. CecbpA^A Ud a 'oadia: 1di co CAppuD *06 *00 5pep. 
CechpAp '06 pop pobAcb. ‘PuppnD'ont cecbpAip J&Abb 'oo bi 
Cpeipi, 1 .11. Cl, 1 DOniAO, 1 D'OecblDAIcb, 1 DDODIDAcb. 1 p X) 1 D 
^pAt) po ApcAiD “PeDecbup: 

“ 'Obi^ic pippbAice popcpAit) 
pop peip piiDoe. 

tlo pA15b ADD-pbAlcb bee AicbgiD — 

Diome iDo^e^Y idada *0016 peoic poepAic 

pe^AIC .U. peoic CUDOApCA 
CODibl 05 DIDDpAIC DAIcbgIDA, 

Ap icbAibb bee o pAibb DecpiDAcbc. 

Aipe CoippiD^cit) ApADepep? -Ap id di conppeD^A cuAcb, 
ocup pi, ociip peDot) CAp ceDD A cbeDiDib. Ha 0^5 a pbAD 
DOib pop cii]\u beb, Acbc ACD’OAiDiec *00 cbuipecb, ociip Aup- 
bAbpAi peiDit). Ip be Aipo piDe iDDpiD ; cobeip gebb cAp 
ceADD A pine 00 pi^ ociip peno*o, ocup Aep cepot), oia ciinopg- 
5AID t)o peip. CiA Dieic ID 5ibb *00 bep? peoic 

ciDeoc pot) mbi, — 01 Aji^gAC, do uida, do ibup. Caco ptAD a 

a suitor, and a witness for them. Four Curnals is his Taur- 
creic. His Bes Tigi is a cow with her accompaniments e^ery second 
year, a Colpdach Firend^’’^’^ with her the other year. Twenty-seven 
feet his house ; seventeen feet liis back house. Four is the num- 
ber of his retinue : they get butter with condiments at all times. 
Four for him on Folach, lie is entitled to entertainment for four. 
Meat for him on third, on fifth, on ninth, on tenth, on Sundays. 
It is of this grade the Fenechas says : 

“ The true Flaith is entitled to excess 
In accordance with his counting. 

The An-Flaith receives but half restitution — 

If the price of the damage exceeds not ten Seds, 

It is five lawful Seds he receives, 

Which amounts to a perfect, faithful restitution”, 

— for one-half is forfeited in lieu of the despotic rule, or lordship. 

An Aire-Coisring, why so called ? Because he binds the people, 
the king, and the synod for his tribe. They are not bound to give 
him a fee for binding engagements ; but they concede to him leader- 
ship, and to speak before (or for) them. lie is the Aire-Fine (family- 
chief) ; he gives a pledge for his people to king and synod, and pro- 
fessional men, to restrain them in obedience [to the law]. How 
great is the pledge he gives? A pledge of five Seds of whatever 
kind it may be — of silver, of bronze, or of yew. What is the Sian 

See note 603, App. p. 484. 


The Crith 
Gablach. 

H. 3. 18. pp. 
' 2 , 255 and 
419. 

O’C. 


Fer-Fothlai. 


The 

An-Flaith 


Aire-Cois- 

ring. 
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The ('ilth 
Gablaclk. 

H. 3. IS. pp. 
2, 255, and 
4ia 
O'C. 


II 3 18 pp. 
8. 255, and 

41U. 


Aire-Cols- 

rinr 


51II? bo CAcllA Aloclll |10 pA CApA.Cenn, CApA CltTOtlA^AlI 
cenn co 'oechmAio; in gitt ocof inoe^iicc -a gni- 

miu, ocui' tog A enecti ia|i nA fniAt) lAjifu 10111, TnAtiA gett 
C01|1 00 |VACA. Of niAO 00 f ACOA fOf Cf Alt) ngitt, if tog A 
enech, ocuf a gett ftAn conA finttem 00 Atficc AmAit foo- 
t)Ain. Cefc cum 00 cuicc a gett? pi a miff. Caiccc a 
ftAU AmAii fotJAin ? bo cecliA aiocIii fio flA f o fdttAlgCIf 
cAf cenn neicli cengett cenfugett, oe Aiiiet Af inofubAiit: 
mAf. Coic feoc OAn co oecmAio Co fo clifi An cucnc 
fin: Ife ftAn a gitt info;* iffe OAn fuittem a fee oiAn- 
OAfefA 1 cumcAcli. Hoi feoic a eneclictAnn. 

If nAioin, If f Aicli, If fiAonAife, if fectem, if Aicifi ffiu. 
Coic cuiiiAtA A cAUfCfeicc. bo conA clumcAg, OCUf CotiJOAC 
]'ifent) conA fOffAif 1 ngAimfiut), co fAiribiut), bef a cnige. 
Ueeb cficliAc cf Aiget), co ni|i 6 Ai noi cfoigeo noeAcc. Coic- 
ciuf A OAiHAm. Imb t>o, fefccot CAffAin. SAtt 00 1 cfif^'i, 
1 coiccit), 1 noniAit), 1 noecniAio, in noomnAcb. 1 f 6 g tog a 
ineeb cecb gfAio oifunn, n in, in Am AUfcfiAu a fotAio, .i. Af 
nA cofubAifec if tiAib fecbcAib bi emcee eneeb cAicb. Ca- 
eeACfioe? tlm : ^ Aef 1 cofgAbAit cen gett 01 a incAib; 

of his pledge ? A cow every night that passes, is what is given in 
security of them, as far as the tenth ; the interest of the pledge and 
the fine of^his deed, and his honour price in full besides, if it is a 
lawful pledge that has been given. But if an excess of pledge has 
been given, it is the price of his honour, and the full price of his 
pledge with its interest that is to be restored to him in that case. 
Question. When does his pledge fall [i.e. become forfeit] ? After 
a month. What is the Sian in that case ? A cow every night is 
given in full fine for every one for whom there is not pledge or 
security, as we have said. Five Seds as far as ten nights. Hav- 
ing thrice paid in this manner ; This then is the Sian of his pledge ; 
This then is the interest of hia Seds if they have been ribhly orna- 
mented. His honour price is nine Seds. 

He is a Naidm, he is a Kaith ; he is a witness, he is a suitor, he 
is an Aitire for them. His Taurcreic is five Curaals. A cow 
with her accompaniments, and a Colpdach Firend with sufficient 
food in winter, till the time of summer food [i.e. pasturage], are 
his Bes Tigi. A house of thirty feet, with a back house of 
nineteen feet. Five are his company. Butter for him, and salt 
fowls. Bacon for him on third, on fifth, on ninth, on tenth, on 
Sundays. The honour price of every grade of these is perfect, 
unless their deeds diminish it, i.e., if they have not fallen into 
any of the seven things by which the honour of each is forfeit. 
What are they? Answer; To have been satirized for misdeeds 

• Ife •ono fvnbUm “This is also i s interest”, H. 3. 18. p. 413. 
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511 yiA*on<Mp; 51J cei'c; Att^e-o DA'otriAj eVtiX) |^AcViAi5i|";Th«Crith 
'Otil. rpiA A1U1|I1 im ni *01 chuAc ; cacc ):o|a a etiech. S^^^fiS’Vp 

Cefc CIO 01 D15 *01 iD6Aib neicb intiA .011. -pA? tlin. HacIi 
pAb Af beDDA Aioech ooiDe biic a cpi oca oitiDAcb, .1. pbeic, 
ocuf upce, ocop ADApc. 1 pe *6 ip pteic, cecAmup poipiciu in 
1111'oenniAi piA ooinib, ACAp in ^ebb nAopuipi ppiu AicbepAcb, 
in cnpci" imoppo, icc necb AcbAbb cpiA Tnignimiii ; <\nAipc, 
penAic in mi’oenmAi pep bebop. Ice poobAi bo Aipecb inpo, 
cepec CAcb n^pAO bep ppucbiti AbAibb. 

Ip lAppunn -DO mnpcAnAicc ^pAO-OA innA pbAice. 

'Popup pbAcbA, .1 pbAicb o oeip co pi^. Cipbip pinbbeccA 
pop piii'bib ? /A pecbc. Caccac? Aipi oeppA, Aipi eccAi, 

Aipe ApOT), Aipi cupi, Aipi pop55Albb, CAD Aipi pig, OCUp 
pig. Cio nocAi pAepAo ? .Anoeip, a nobigio cac ao, cio becc, 

CIO mooti. Cai]i. Caicci oeip pbAcbAi? 'Oeg obigio [pop- 
cAicb, MS. p. 419 ] cotnoicin oada. tlicbiippn cecbeopAi 
oeipi 00 pbAicib: Son cbotnoiciti cbuAite; a OAn 1 cuaic, 
im OAn cuipig, no cAnAipi cbuipg 1 cuaic, pecbip OAn 

without having regard to his honour ; false witness ; false testi- Aire-Coia* 
mony ; an intentional fraudulent knotting ; to abscond from his 
guarantee : to break through his pledge in anything for which 
he became security ; to befoul his face [or his honour]. Question, 

What is it that washes from a person’s face [i.e. his honour] these 
seven blemi.shes ? Answer. Every foulness that attaches to a per- 
son’s face [i.e, honour], there are three things to wash it — viz., 

Sleic [soap], and water, and linen cloth. What Sleic is : firstly, 
a confession of the misdeeds in the presence of people, and a pro- 
mise not to return to them again ; the water now is the saving 
restitution given to the person who has suffered through the mis- 
deeds ; the cloth — the penance of the misdeeds according to books. 

These are the divisions [or distinctions] of the Bd -Aires, every 
higher grade takes precedence of the other. And after these the 
grades of the Flaiths [estated men] commence. 

The true knowledge of a Flaith — viz., a Flaith from a Deis to a Grades of 
king. How many grades of distinction are these divided into ? 

Seven. Which are they ? Aire-Ddsa, Aire-Echtai, Aire-Ard, Aire- 
Tuisi, Aire-Forgaill, Tanaisi Hi, and a Ri. What is [it] that enno- 
bles them ? Their Deis,^®*®' the rights of each, whether small 
or great. Question. What is the Deis of a Flaith ? They are 
justly owed the protection of their rank. Four rights belong to a 
Flaith : The prescriptive protection of the Tuath ; his rank in the 
Tuath, with his rank of leader, or Tanist leader in the Tuath, 
each rank of them; his bond Cleiles,^***^ his free Ceiles,hisSen- 

(543) fee-simpl© land. — Mac follower. There were two kinds of 
Firbis and O’Curry’a Glossaries. CeUes, the Sner Ceile or free tenant, and 

Ceile, a tenant, a dependent, a the Daer Ceile or base Ceile. See 
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t)ib; A ceili foqt chcili, A f eiticleche ; im- 

H.3 i8 ‘pp. I'AebAijA CActi ^lAttnAi, eiftitimu ^tenomori ; bocAi-p ocuf 
3, ^ 2 ^ 5 , and yQ ^ CAbeip, A|i ic nioo A iTiiiine, — triAichim 

tiiA beiub yo^niim oiib *00 ytAiclub co riomAt) hao; ic 
bocliAi^ ic iruiojii 1 C -|'encleco ia^iitioca. 

<di]ii -oefA, CIO A]AA DcpejA? inoi ip oiA oeip 'oipenAp. 
Hiiiica bo Aipi, ip oiA biiAib ‘oi]\enAp pioi. CAici cocbAcc 
Aipe^ oepA? t^eicb cebi beip — coic cell giAbbtiA, octip coic 
pAep-cobi. A COIC cell ^lAbboA, obiT^io biAcbAO DAipccnn 00 
cAcii Ae: 1)6 coiia ciniciic, ocup cotpoAcb pipenn, octip cpi 

cleithe the cutting of every bond, the punishment of culprits; 
Bothaclis'^^^^ and Fuidirs^**®^ he brings upon his land, in order that 
his wealth may be the greater, — they are set at large [i.e. natura- 
if there be service from them to the Flaiths, to the ninth 
generation; they are Botliachs, they are Fuidirs, they are Sen- 
cleithe notwithstanding. 

Aire-Desa. Aire-Desa, why so called ? Because of the fact that it is accord- 
ing to his property in land his Dire is regulated. Not so the Bo- Aire, 
it is according to his cows his Dire is regulated. What is the pro- 
perty of an Aire-Desa? He has ten Ceilcs — five bond Ceiles, 
and five Saer Ceiles. His five bond Ceiles, — he is entitled to a 
fixed rent in provisions from each of them: A cow with her accom- 
paniments, and a Colpdach Firend, and three Dartaids, every win- 

Introdttction for further informa- at-will on the land of a Flaith. See 
tion on the relations of the higher Introduction. 
classes and the CeiUs. Fuidir, a foreigner, that is one 

(Sen 6VciV/<e, hereditary followers, not recognized as a member of the 
that is, families of followers who have tribe, but who has got the privilege of 
adhered to the family of a Flaith for domicile. There were seven classes of 
- three successive generations. The Fi«t/tVs under various denominations in 
Flaith and his descendants were bound a Tiiath ; but there were two principal 
to give aid and protection to his Sen classes of Fuidirs, the Saer Fuidir, wha 
Cleithe and their descendants. Cleith, might at any time relinquish his land 
Cleithe, i.e. the best or the head, or domicile, and who ajjpears to have 
or the head of the tribe, or the high- . generally, if not alw.ays, belonged to 
est chief of the tribe. To the Cleith the privileged classes in his own native 
belongs the responsibility of the crime, territory ; and the iJaer Fuidir or Fui- 
i.e. to the chief of the tribe crime U dir Fagnam or serving or slave tenant, 
carried when the criminal absconds — who either belonged to the base class in 
that is, he becomes responsible for his own territory or had lost his privi- 
the legal fines, etc. H. 2. 15, p. 121; legos. TheFMwiiri were in part, the true 
see also Cach Cleithe, H. 3. 18. 15. tenants-at-will. free Introduction. 
Hence Sen- Cleithe, a follower of a This appears to bo the 

chief. See Introduction. sense in which the word is to be under- 

(54S) Bothach, a cottier tenant, of stood here because when a Fuidir fa- 
which there were two classes, corre- mily had served a Flaith family during 
spending to the two classes of Ceiles, nine generations, they became legally 
the Saer Bothach or free cottier, and entitle to remain on the estate, but only 
the Daer Bothach or base cottier, as Fuidirs. From having no security 
They were in a limited sense tenants- of tenure they got perpetuity of ten- 
ure, and hence were, so far, improved. 
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CAcIl COflA |'AimmblllT) 'OO 6 .U. cetl T^e Critn 

nAi. /Oeich ‘lAnAmnA a coi^u-p -po^A cui o cAbAinx) co bimcc. r alYs/pp. 
Op be niAc Aipec, octif Aiie AiiAecb, chocboclic a icip 

poppAip, ocup p«ipipex), ocAp enncAi. "Cecb un. upAigeo .xx. 
in, CO tiAipcAi coip ; ocbc mmTTi*OAi coda ciDcbup add. 0 pcpAi 
cAipi, CODA Lad bepcpAi^*^^®^ ^11151 Aipec, im 'OAbAig. Inioicb 

ter, with their summer food, is paid him from each of his five Aire-Desa. 
bond Ceiles. His right on visitation^’^^®^ [Coshering] is ten couples 
from the Kalends to Shrovetide. As he is the son of an Aire, and 
the grandson of an Aire, he has the wealth of his house, both of 
accompaniments, provisions and hospitalities [broth or pottage]. A 
house of twenty-seven feet, with a back house to suit ; eight beds 
with their furniture in it. Water vessels, pots, with the full 
supply of vessels^^*®^ of an Aire’s house, with keeves. He guards 


CMS) Por Cai, i.G. upon coshering 
from the Kalends to Shrovetide, as the 
king and the OUamh are wont to be, 
on one night’s entertainment while 
making their visitation among their 
Ceiles ftenants). Mac Firbi s’ Gloss. 
The Irish Cai, or Coshering, corre- 
sponded to the Welsh Kijlch^ or pro- 
gress. Somewhat analogous to tlie Cai 
was the Fecht Fete, one night’s enter- 
tainment. “ For Fecht Fele^ i.e. the 
first night’s entertainment we receive 
at each other’s house. It is full refec- 
tions we are entitled to on that night ; 
but there is a difference between the 
treatment and the food which are given 
to the companies, and to the privileged 
griides, and to the nobles, and to their 
respective attendants, who accompany 
them. Howbeit any company that 
remains longer than that (i.e. the one 
night) they are only entitled to half 
refections, and they are not even en- 
titled to that, unless it [the delay of 
departure] be occasioned by drink”. 

C5«9) Lestar, a small vessel, a milk 
pail, a drinking vessel, or basin. The 
Lestar varied in size and shape ac- 
cording to the use for which it was 
intended; and it might be made of 
any material whatever. As a milk 
pail or can, we find it mentioned in 
the Book of Leinster (H. 2. IS), and 
in the copy of Copur na da mucada^ 
in the Mason collection of MSS, 
where Medh Cruachna is made to 
carry a Findlestar Umaide^ that is a 
bright bronze vessel, in her hand going 
for milk, and where she is made to 


dip it into a certain stream, and to 
take its full of water, etc. As a drink- 
ing vessel it is frequently met with, 
sometimes made of gold, of silver, of 
bronze, or of wood. In the life of St. 
Brigid in the Leabhar Breac, and in 
the Book of Lismore, wo find tliat the 
king of Taflia had a Lestar Cumdactai^ 
that is, a richly ornamented drinking 
vessel, at a certain banquet in Taffla, 
that it was accidentally broken, and 
wonderfully renewed by the grace of 
St. Brigid. Again, the following 
gloss gives Lestar as a name for all 
kinds of drinking vessels, particularly 
of wood, as the name indicates. 
^'Fidlestar, i.e. every kind of vessel 
(^Lestar') which is used for drinking 
out of, both Ardans (piggins) and 
Cuaefs (mugs)— H. 2. 15. p. 34. There 
was another class of Lestrai called 
the Lestar Lulaice^ or the Lestar of 
the new calved cow, which appears to 
have been so called from its having 
been made to contain the milk of one 
new calved cow. According to a gloss 
in the vellum MS. H. 3. 17. 645, 
under the word Lestar Lulaice: It 
contained twelve Dimas, it was three 
hands broad at the mouth, one hand 
and a half at the bottom, and one- 
half hand deep; and the Escra was 
equal to one-third the size of the 
Lestar Lulaicd'. This description of the 
Lestar Lulaice very nearly corresponds 
with the milk pan (or biestings basin) 
of the present day. The Irish JOes- 
tar corresponded to the Lester or i/«s- 
tawr of the Welsh Laws. A Welsh 
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Tho Crith 
Giiblach. 

II. 8. 18. pp 
8 and 256. 
O'O. 


Aire^Ocsa. 


A cheitiu cincAib coi|a caih. C<m|\*o’oi cotitieoch <s 
cAtben; bepAiti tJAtuu, comAtccu, pti^A, tnnAi, ihacc in^in. 
-Aca 'ptii'om fobuf [i. e. fob6|'] ia]i cojitif pne, octi|' 

CUA1C1, OCUf -ptACA, OCUf CcbAfA, OCU|' ^ecbu^Al, OCUf cbAllVt)- 
* 01 . Se cuTTiAtA A CAii|tc|ieicc o irbAit. "Oi bAi CODA cb^mcAcb- 
CA1 bep A cbigi 1 ii5Aim, cotiA pAimbni'o. 0cb pbiAfCA comA- 
tiAf , CO ppiAn AP 55 A 1 C. CecAp ecb tAif co ppiAHAib ; 

ocup cloc "oet^ nun^gA. Cecmtimcep ‘otigcecn cotncbeniuib 
comA^Appon oen atncAcb. .x peoic a enecbcbAnn. Immup 
coitijg, ip riAi'om, ip pAcb, ip Aicipi, ip peicbem, ip pA'oriAipe 
ppiu. Seippep A *OAni i cuAicb. Imb 'oo ■oo 5 pep cocApptin'o 

the rights of his Ceiles, according to the statutes of appropri* 
ate law. Friendship to every one who comes ; beds for foster 
children, foster brothers [or school-fellows], men, women, boys, 
girls. lie is correct in the proprieties of his family accor- 
ding to the laws of the tribe, of his chief, and of the church, 
and of the national law, and of truces or local compacts. Six 
Cumals is his Taurcreic from his Flaith. Two cows with their 
accompaniments his Bes Tigi in winter, with their summer food. 
A riding steed becoming his rank, with a silver bridle. He has four 
steeds [besides] with green bridles ; and a precious stone- brooch, 
worth an Unga.^®*®^ A lawful wife of his oWn rank and equal, under 
the same attire.^®’’^ Ten Seds for his honour price. He is a Toing, 
he is a Naidm, he is a Raith, he is an Aitire, he is a plaintiff, 
and a witness for them. Six his company in the territory ; butter 
for him at all times, and seasoned salt meats. He is then a Flaith 

“ llestor” is at present a measure con- The amount or value of the Unga 
taining two bushels. was not always the same ; for exam- 

The term Dirna mentioned above pie, it is made to be much less in an- 
appears to have been used as the name other gloss in the same MS., fol. 73, 
of a measure of weight as well as of a. a., and in O’Curry’s copy of the 
volume (see Lect. xxxi. vol. II. p. 245i). Register of Clonmacnois, p. 6, we find 
As a measure of volume it appears to the Unga as follows; — ‘ The Unga 
have varied in size. Probably the Alor (or big Unga') was ten shillings, 
one referred to above was the Dirna and the Unga Beg (or small Unga) 
Umaide, or bronze Dirnuy a measure was twenty pence”. — Vide O’Curry’s 
which was equal to a man’s full drink. Glossary. 

and the price of which was two and That is, she should dress as the 

a-half pence (12th or 13th century?) class in society to which he belonged 
MS. H. 3. 18. loose sheet at p. 445*. did, or in other words she should be 
(840) f/nga, i.e. a technical term for of equal rank with himself. From this 
the sum of a legal penalty or reward, it would appear that at the period 
OB Unga Cana Doninaigftliae: Co\.p- when these laws were in force, the 
■0^6 *0111 no Abbog ifi ungA caua different classes were distinguished by 
■oomnAig mfin” — “A heifer now, or different kinds of dress; and custom, if 
the price of her, is the am()unt of the not law, operated against the inter- 
Vnga of the Cain Domnaig (Sunday marriage of the higher with the lower 
Law)”, Leabhar Dreac^ fol. 102, a. b. classes of the community, 
bot. 
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If pi ft<MC mucLeiche itifin. Sepfip *06 pop potAcli ; TheCrith 
poppusAO peippip; imb ocup pAbb -oo 1 noippi, 1 cpippi, 1 h“3!“8.‘pp. 
coicio, 1 noTTiAit), 1 TToecbmAi'o, 1 troomriAcb. Ci*o *00 bep ha ***■ 
.X. peocu DO Dipm ititipip pm ? Coic peoic a ci^e pAoeppm 
cecAmtip; ocup a coic Ap in coicoge. ^01*0 njiAbbnA cen ni 
AfcpiA no AfcbA Aipecbnp, di pobcAib — beccAib ocup niopAim, 

A]i nA D 1 A pecbu pAbcAp. 

-Aipe eccAi, C1D ApA nepep? -Ap inoi Ap nAipe [ha Aipe] 
coicip pACAbAp ppi Denum necbcA 1 CAipDom, co cenn tnip, di 
• oi^Aib enecbpuccAi cuaici dia nDcncAp Deoengum ouine. 
ttlAni DepriAc co cenn mip do cia^ac pop cAipDDi. tiAbbenAC 
A bepcbAi, cbucAi An Abb, cia ponton ac Dome Din cbAipDDiu — 
m coiciup cbocnAi — Ap compen Aipi eccACApA conn. Ha coic 
op nA buniAC Aipi inD, Acbc bepcpA bogA bo beipoup dha 
D 1A nAipiciucb pecbcAip co cenn cAipDi, Ap bin a cbomAip^e, 
ocup A cbApAC. A DAin ocup A pobAcll AlUAlb AipiJ^ nOGfAl 
Dbl^cbip. 

Al]10 ApDD, C1D AfA liepep? Ap mD1 Ap nApDDU obDAp 
Aipe DepA, ocup Apno Docpec. pdie ceibi beip: .x. ceibe 

Mucleithe/®^®^ Six for him on Folach; entertainment for six; 
butter and bacon for liim on second, on third, on fifth, on ninth, 
on tenth, and on Sunday. Why are there ten Scds in the fine of 
this man? Five Seds in right of his own house firstly; and five 
for the cook-house or refectory. He is supplied by his paying 
tenants Avithout anything being wanting or deficient in his Aireship, 
of his perquisites — be they small or great, for it is not by law it is 
ruled. 

Aire-Echtai, why so called ? Because it is as the Aire [or Aire-Echiai, 
chief] of five men he is assigned to perform his functions to 
enforce the observance of the “Peace”, for a month, to avenge 
the insult offered to a tribe through the violent death of a 
person. If he does not [avenge] before the end of a month, he 
[i.e. the homicide] comes under the “Peace” laAvs. Whatever 
follows him into his bed [house], should they have killed a person 
under the “Peace” — the same five men — the Aire-Echtai pays 
for it for them. He does not receive the land or territory of an Aire 
for this, but only vessels of the value of a cow, which, now, are given 
for their maintenance outside during the “ Peace”, from the number 
of their clients and friends. He is entitled to his suite and his 
Folach, like those of the Aire-Desa. 

Aire-Ard [High Aire], why so called ? Because of the fact that Aire-Ard. 
he is higher than the Aire Desa, and he precedes him. He has twenty 

( 552 ) -pjjig term is obscure, but per- of the swine in the forests, and of the 
haps means that he was then the Flaith hunting of those forests, 
or chief over the swine-herds in charge 
VOL II. 
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APPENDIX : THE CLASSES OF SOCIETY 


ThoCrUh giAittiA, ocu]' X- -I'Aeiiceiti . A 001011 ceiti ^iaIoai, *01 bAl 

H. 3 . 18 . pp. cotiA cimclivi^ *00 niiAioib, ociif c^\i cotpoAcliOAi p|iinn, octi^ 

8. and 266. COIC.OA^ICA^OI CAIcIl ^Allll^llt), COIIA |'AlTllTlblUO. -A)1CU1|iecbe|1 

A cebiu, cti-p octi-p cbAi^iooni ; cacIi n^^iAO a^' ic nifbu biio 
pp.4and t)6 1 ceibpne Coic feou x. tog a onecb. Immiif coitit;, i|' 
nAiom, i-p jiAcb, 1|' aici^ai, ij' ^ecbcm, ij' -pAOtiAip Ci*o oi 

beip COIC “peocii .x. oo AinectAtin oori p^ij'o? Coic |'eoic 06 
ceotif A|v couliAcc 1 C151 pAoepo ; -j'ec ccca ceiti oia noti^ 
biAcliAO nAi]\cenncAi. tHop"efe]i a 'oaiiii ino a cwaicIi. 
Coic p^i |?o teirb. Inib couA]\piiiti ooib 00 5|ie|'p Tno|i- 
I'epti^i yo]! I'otuc. inop^'opp. SAtt ociif imb *00 

cocA|\iriinn, 1 rioi-ppi' ^ ^ coicio, 1 noniAit), 1 ti’oecbiiiAi'o, 

1 iToomtiAcb. .1111. cmiiAtA A c 1 iAii|ic]ieic. Ueoi]\ [a] bAi coiia 
ciiiicliAC be|' A CA151. '.XX. tAnAinAin a c6|vtj]" yo^i cm o ca- 

tAino CO imr. 


Aire-Ard. Ceiles ; ten bond Ceilcs and ten free Ceiles. Ilis ten bond 
Ceiles — two coavs with their accompaniments to him from them, 
and three Colpclachs Firind, and five Dartaids every winter, 
together Avith their summer food. He restrains his Ceiles, 
under the engagements and the “Pcace’^; every grade ivhich is 
lower than himself is in obedience to him. His honour price is 
Fifteen Seds. He is a Toing, a Naidm, a Raith, an Aitire, a 
plaintiiF, and a witness for them. What gives this man fifteen 
Seds for his honour price? Five Seds for him first for the stability 
of his own house ; a Sed for every Ceile from whom he is enti- 
tled to fixed rent in provisions. Seven are his suite in his territory. 
Five men arc his Foleithe.^^*^ They are always entitled to butter 
and condiments. Seven on Folach. The maintenance of seven. 
Bacon and butter, with condiments, are supplied them on second, 
on third, on fifth, on ninth, on tenth, and on, Sundays. Seven 
Cumals are his Taurcreic. Three cows with their accompaniments 
are his Bes Tigi. Twenty couples are his right upon Coshering 
from the Kalends to Shrovetide. 


(653) The Foleithe of a Flaith ap- 
pears to have been a kind of retinue 
or body-guard of retainers, Avhicli ac- 
companied him when he held a judi- 
cial court or attended the popular as- 
Bemblies. It is evidently related to 
the “ Liti”, “ Lalhen”, “ Litones" or 
“Lassi” of the German nations, a 
class below the nobility and above tho 
serfs. In the new high German Gehit^ 
we have almost the very word. Tho 
Foleithe included the persons who 
acted as NaidniSj Raiths, Fiadnaise, 
«tc. Several Hundreds were some- 
times united in Kent under the name 


of “Lathes”, and having the same 
jurisdiction as a Hundred. In other 
parts of England too the Hundred was 
sometimes called a “ Leta”, as for ex- 
ample, the “Leta de Brinkelow” in 
Warwickshire. The name of “ Leth- 
ing” given to tho military levy in 
some parts of the north of England 
in Anglo-Saxon times, is undoubtedly 
connected with “ Leta”, on the one 
hand, and Foleithe on th6 other. 
“ Leet”, as in Court-Leet, “ Leudes”, 
“Lieges”, etc., are also no doubt to 
be connected. See Introduction. 
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A^\\^ cuip. cex) tiepei^? in-oi if coifech a ciniut, Thecritu 

ocuf 'oopc Ami nAf-ot). .tin. ceiti .xx. tAfiii*oi — coic ceiti .oc. 

^lAtnA, [ocuf] ’OA focfceti .x. lAif. A cheiti 5i<s;tr»A; cedi- 
eoif bAi coriA cimcnucn X)6 biiA'OAib, Acuf .u. cotpAcliA fifinn, 
ociif f e 'OAif ciTii cAcb ^Ainifi’o, cotiA f Ambniti. Ocbc cumAbA 
A cliAtJfCfeic 6 fig. Cecbeoif bAi coha cimcAc bep a CAigi. 

OcbcAf A 'OATn inA ctiAicb. Soiptif po teicbi. Imb cocAf- 
ftinn *06 x)o gfCf. OcbcAf fof potucb. 'Poffugti’o ocbcAif, 

1 mb *00 cocAffimn ocup coifw no App, Af ic getlA, 1 noipp, 1 
rfippi,i coicaho, [1 noniAiT)], 1 nt)ccbniAn 5 , 1 nGomnAcb. ^Tici 
peou A enocbAnn. Immiip coing, ip iiAitim, ip p Aicb, ip Aicifi, 
ip pecbem, ip piA*onAipi pfiu. Ar coTopen itiac AcpA cen 
Aipccb, cen Aipbcux). CpicbA bAnAtnnA Aice pop cai o ca- 
lAint) CO binic, Ap ip a bin biAXicA bip a Un pop cai. 11 01 
qiigoA'o .XX. A cecb, A noi .x. a AipcIiAi. Ocbc nimt)Ai 
ipin cig, cotiA nog cincAp cigi -Aipig cnipi, itn pe bpocbpAcbA 
coiiA copup cincAip, icip copcAibbi ocup gAiinniu pui'oi. Spe- 

Airc-Tuisi [Leading Aire], why so called ? Because of the fact Airc-Tuisi. 
that his race is superior, and that he lakes precedence of the Aire 
Ard. He has twenty-seven Ceiles — fifteen bond Ceiles, twelve free 
Ceiles. Ilis bond Ceiles : four cows with their accompaniments to 
him from them, and five Colpdachs Firind and six Dartaids every 
winter, together with their summer food. Eight Cumals are his 
Taurcreic from his king. Four cows with their accompaniments are 
liis Bes Tigi. Eight are his suite in his territory. Six his Foleithe. 
lie is entitled to butter with condiments at all times. Eight upon 
Folach, The maintenance of eight. Butter with condiments is sup- 
plied them, and ale or new milk, because he is entitled to it on second, 
on tliird, on fifth, on ninth, on tenth, and on Sundays. Twenty Seds 
are his honour price. He is aToing, he is a Naidm, he is a Eaith, 
lie is an Aitire, he is a plaintiff in a suit, and a witness for them. 

He pays if he is sued, without litigation, and without borrowing. 

He has thirty couples on Coshering from the Kalends to Shrovetide: 
for it is in proportion to the amount of his Biatha, '’^*^ his number 
upon visitation [Coshering] is. Twenty-nine feet his house, nineteen 
[feet] his back-house. Eight beds in the house, with their perfect fur- 
niture equal to the house of an Aire-Tuisi, with six couches^'’^^^ pro- 
perly furnished with pillows and sitting cushions. Suitable furniture 

(554) ggg 474^ App. p. 472 . sitting cushions, so that he could 

( 556 ) Brothach always means a make up six additional beds when oc- 
“ blanket”, though here translated casion required ; the sitting cushions 
" couch”. As the permanent beds serving during the day as seats, and 
are already mentioned, it is probable at night as beds, 'i hese cushions 
that the meaning of the passage is were made of skins stuffed with fea- 
that he should have six spare blankets, thers. 

M'ith a suitable number of pillows and 

32 B 
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Thecnth cliA cojiAi ifiii trig, Ai|i obo]i [ibA^i] CAcb nieic, ocii]' iA|\n 
h^sAV CAcb ^tiimA. .Octif biiniA, im cbAijii i CAttA boin co 

g^ 4 and Ceiti-coeniecrAi Iai^, i^'e o|i [ifAe]i] jiAi^liAib 

*Oa ecb|'|iiAn .oc. itn ^iiaii [i']iiAn] r>oi^\, AbAibi a^i^^aic. Hi 
A ij'i'c x)o 'o^iAecbi mitcbii, tAecb]iAi*o, o]icca. biA a ben 
biubi Accct) cecliA bAubjiAi. La a^iacIia^ conA 05 coiitii' 
t)b5cea. X)a cApAb *00 yo\\ cfc*o. Ceunnnncep co copnp 
Laii peccA bAnAintiA com ceniuib: Combi bAn con^^nAm 1 
ciiAit: *00 Ai'ob'oenAib, *00 tioibbecAib, X)0 51 bb, t)o ^lAbb, *00 
CAi|it)iti cAp cenn ciniinb, CAp cpicli, ocnp 1 cecn ybAUA. 
^]i neAC c6]iiiy ijiyAicb a acIia]! ocny a feiiAcliAy. T)ocnm 
bAi^ A ybAn A]iA yoyneyc. 'Poycoinj; yoy^yAit) Ayit) niybiu, 
End of tract ocuy yoyeyniiAC A iioibbig. 

p?252o"fMs! <Ai]ie yoyg^Aibb, cm AyA ncpey? A\\ iy be yoyc^ebbA yo]i 
HA ^yAtiA ■00 yinymiyem tiAcb Aiym utoa cocbyAcliAy nnini- 
yenA, buAiye A]'nuAiyy a ycbuy intiACA a ccbi. CccbyACA 
ceibi bAyume; yicbi cebi ^lAbbnA, ocny yici yoeyceibi. A 
yicln [ceibi] 5iAbnAi, coicbAi coda cimcti^ 'oo buAtiAib, ocny 

Aire-Tuisi. in the house with perfect workmanship, and iron household tools 
for every work, and bronze vessels, together with a meat vessel in 
which a cow and a hog will fit* He has an espoused wife, and he is in 
* the free pay of the king. Twelve bridle-steeds, with a golden bridle, 

and another of silver. He is not liable for trespass by his grayhound, 
his calves, his young pigs. To his wife belongs the right to be 
' consulted on every subject. He has a plough with its proper full 
set of implements. Two horses for him upon his journey. A vir- 
gin wife in tlie full propriety of matrimonial law, of equal tribe 
with himself: So that he shall have full assistance in the territory 
of prosecutors, of Noillechs,^^^^^ of pledges, of hostages, to give, in 
order to secure the “Peace” fbr his tribe, outside of his territory, and 
into the house of the Flaith. He assumes the lawful fulfilment 
of the responsibilities of his father and grandfather. He redeems 
their guarantee of his own strength. lie swears the grades that 
are lower than him, and he dissolves their enmities.^'^^'J^ 

Aire- Aire-Forgaill, why so named? Because it is he that testifies as 

torgaiu character for the grades we have enumerated in every place 

they go to, to deny a charge, because his wealth is greater than 
that of his Cedes. He has forty Cedes; twenty bond Cedes, and 
twenty free Cedes. From his twenty bond he has five cows with 


^5661 Ornamental work in yew. 

(Si?) jq^ot a boiler or pot, but a ves- 
sel in which meat was salted, and 
which was usually kept behind the 
door of the house with meat pre- 
served in it, to save the honour 
of the chief of the house. See 
O’Curry Gloss, at cAipe. 


(558) l^oillechs, a name given in 
the courts to the class of nobles who 
sat behind the judges, and acted as 
arbitrators. 

(550) i adjudges their disputes. 
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^’6 colpoAige p^Ainn, ocHf noi iroAi^icAiDe ce6 coha TheCrith 

■pAiii 111 bint). Coic -peoc t)eAc a enecbAnn. Irnmuf coiti^, if h“ 3 IY 8 I’p.a 

iiAit)iii, If jiAC, If Aicifi, If fecbem, if fiAOtiAifi fftu. pef-cof 
ccMi Aijiec, cen Ai]iiictit) cia cliACCfAi. Hoi cuthaIa a cnAUf- 
cfeicc o iTiAf flAic. Coicc bAi con A chilli eng bef a chige. 

Ilotibiif. A t)Aiii mnA cuAc. THoffefef fobeche. 1mm t)o 
cocA]i]'on, oenf fAibb, ocuf cni]>m no Aff, Af ic gebbAi i 
iit)iffi, 1 cfiffi, 1 coicit), in noiiiAt), i iiDecmAiX), i ntiomnAch. 

UficA cf Ai5et) A cec, .xx. cfAi^et) a ifCAi. A ffOACAi cige, 

A fobnt), A cbece, a ech pioin, a comopAf cac fAiche, a cec- 
iiinincefuf a cofnif t)bi 5 i‘o. 

UAHAffi fi^, cet) AfA nepef ? A\\ inoi ffifAicci cnAch 

luiib) [t)o fi^m] ceil cofiinm ffif. Coic fencbeche fofcf Ait) 
bAiff fech Ai]!!^ fof5;5Aibb. 'Oechnebnf a daiti i cnAic; oc- 
CAf fobeici ; t)cchnenbnf fo f obAch ; co cecnn cofiif; co 
tiniiif ncvif cbcice ; cobbiti cochf aido ; co comopAf cec fAiche ; 

CO cocmniicefnf t)bi 5 it). ’Oech cniiiAbAi a cliAnffCfccc. Se 
bAi bef A ti^e. CficA feo a enechcbAiin. 1mmnf coin^, 
if iiAit)m, If f Aich, If Aicifi, If fechem, if fiAt)nAife ffin. 
pepchof ceil Aifec, 'cen Ai]\bnccAt) cia cACfAi. 

their accompaniments, and six Colpdachs Firind, and nine Dartaids Aire 
every winter, together with their summer-food. Fifteen Seds are 
his honour price, lie is a Toing, a Naidm, a Kaith, an Aitire, 
a plaintiff in a suit, and a Avitness for them. He pays without liti- ’ ’ 
gation, or Avithout borrowing Avhen sued. Nine Cumals are bis 
Taurcreic from the great Flaith. Five coavs with their accompani- 
ments are his Bes Tigi. Nine are his company in his territory. Seven 
are his Foleithe. He gets butter Avith condiments and bacon, and ale 
or ncAV milk, for he is entitled to them, on second, on third, on fifth, 
on ninth, on tenth, on Sundays. Thirty feet his house, twenty feet 
his back house. His household furniture; his wealth ; his prime 
cattle ; his bridle steeds ; his working implements for the work of 
every quarter [of the year] ; his espoused wife according to estab* 
lished laAV. 

Tanasi Kigh [the tanist of a king], why so called ? Because it is Tanasi Righ. 
the Avhole territory [or people] that elects him Avithout opposition to 
him. He has five Sencleithe more than the Aire-Forgaill. Ten 
are his company in the territory; eight his Foleithe; ten not 
Folach ; with the same legal propriety ; with the worthiness of 
a chief ; with his full complement of horses ; with implements for 
the work of each quarter of the year ; with a lawfuBespoused wife. 

Ten Cumals are his Taurcreic. Six cows are his Bes Tigi. Thirty 
Seds his honour price. He is a Toing, a Naidm, a Raith, 
an Aitire, a party in a suit, and a witness for them. He pays 
Avithout court litigation, or borrowing on a pledge, if he is sued. 
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appendix: tub classes of society 


ThejCrith CIO iiepep? inoi pijef clnimAccDi cuiiDjiit 

4. [6uimD15?] pop A CD AC Al. CAip Ciplip pOOtAl pOp pi^Alb? 

Ueoip poolA. Caccac? tin bcD, pi bwoeD, p'l buDAit) cac 
cmn. lib bcDti cecAiDiip, ce*o Ap a tiepep? Ip be pi cdaicIh 
inpiD, tAp iiibiAC .Dll. iigpAit) pene coiia popoobAib 1 ceitpme; 
H. 8 . 18 . p. 6 . Ap 1 C be beniiA ptACA *00 ppipfliipiDiD. tin. cddiaIai a 
enecbclAnn—cDiDAt cec ppim^pAio bip po a cdidaccd. liriDp 
coin^, ip tiAioni, ip pAC, ip Aicipi, ip pccbem, ip piAoriAipe 
p|iiD ; p'epcop ceti Aipec, cen ApbiccDo cia CAcpA. 'Oa pep 
pec A PAm HA CDAicb ; nonbDp pobeicbiD ; pecbcnbDp pop 
polAcb pop A copnp biACA. Di cuiUAb .X. A CADpcpeicc. 
Se bA bep a cbige. 

till bnipen, cip ApA nepcppipe? A]\ inpi Ap HADppAi pa 
biiipen, 110 ceopA mbnipen; — peer .c. cacIia buiPtie; ipe \\\ 
ceo]\A CDAC, 110 cecbeopA cdac inpin. Occ cdiiiaIa a 
enecbclAnn ; luiAipc PO: poxtA ibpAtbD — a pao, no a 
cpi, no cOcbAip, AiiiAit ApcAin [penecbiip no Co]\inAC ITIac 
Aipe] 

i2nt rank's I-*'’' Called ? Bccause he possesses the power of 

orkings. " binding over his people. It is asked how many are the ranks of 
kings. Three ranks. Which are they ? A king with horns, a king 
of companies, a king the origin (or foundation) of all chiels. The 
The Uii Ben. king of homs first, ’^hy so called ? He is the king of tribes, Avho has 
the. seven grades of the tribe with their tributaries in submission to 
him ; for they are the horns of a Flaith which we have mentioned- 
Seven Cumals are his honour price — a Cumal for every prime 
grade that is subject to him. lie is a Toing, he is a Naidm, he 
is a Kaith, he is an Aitire, he is a plaintiff and a witness for them, 
lie pays without court litigation or borrowing on a pledge when 
sued. Twelve men are his company in his territory ; nine his 
Foleithe ; ten on Folach according to his prescribed lawful main- 
- tenance. Twelve Cumals are his Taurcreic,- Six cows are his 
Bes Tigi. 

The Btt The king of companies, why so called ? Because he is the leader 
Buiden. battalions, gr three battalions ; — seven hundred in each com- 

pany he is the king of three territories, or of four territories 
then. Eight Cumals are his honour price; for he takes many 
hostages (or pledges) — two, or three, or four, as it is said [by 
either the Fenechas or Cormac Mac Airt]. 

( 6 G 0 ) There were three grades of “ Tribe Kings” or under 

kings: 1, the /Ji^A Twa/Aa or I2u73«n, him, equivalent to a modern county ; 
who was chief of a Tiiath or tribe, and 3, the liiyh Cuicidh, Rii Bunaid 
Triucha Cead, or 30 Hundreds, equi- Cach Cin^ or “Provincial Kings”, one 
valent to a modern Barony ; 2, the of whom was generally Ard Righ Eir-^ 
Righ Mnr Tuatha, Ri Buiden, or Righ ind, or High King of Eiriu. 

Ruireach, who had three, four, or more 
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till tniCtlA)l'0*Otl WefCjlAlt) jieclic, TlioCrlt| 

Ha ' oemo^Ai'o mefc iPAA, H^s^Ys/p. ». 

'Ob 51*0 cum At foil A feclic 

T)0 A X)1|11U 'OAU”. 

Cednii pcic fe]i a X)Am hia cuaiu; t)a fe|i "oeACc fo 
teiclii. . Coic cum AtA *0600 a diAUfciieicc. Occ mbAi bef 
A C151 If 'oifotAig fi bu*obti : Occ cumAtA a|ia gettAC a 
fotAc. Immuf coiri^, if UAi'om, if fAcb, if Aicifi, if fecbem, 

If fiAtuiAifi fjiiu ; fcjicbof cen Aifec cen Aifticux) cia 

dlACjlAt). 

till bunAitj Cecil cinn, *0110, cut) a|ia uepef? -A]iirit>i if fo 
cuiiiAccu A curit)]ii§ but) cecb^enu uad cimmAiiigg a coim- 
t)iu ; liUAfe fofccc cec centi bef cpcff ai inui befecpeffA; — 
ife lui juifecli uifin. IDa .uii. cumAtA' a eneclictAinni, — 

IniAife mbice |u ocuf cuacai fo cuiuaccu ocuf a cliunt)|iiU5. 
Immcouij, t)A .UII. cumAtAi, if iiAitim, if fAcb, if ACijie, if 
fccbem, if fiAxuiAifi f]uu. UjiicA a t>Am iniiA cuaic; fecbc 
cec foteclie t)o cuntiiiiug tA CAcli. 

t)ifotAir fu fufecli, ocuf |u eicif, ocuf bfUjjAit), 1 ngfA- 
T)Aib cuAiciu ; tec fotAc cec 5fAit> t)o a uiacc otigclieg, t>o 

“ The king of Michuaird of moderate inebriations, 

Who obscures not his intellect with heavy intoxication, ° 

He is entitled to a Cumal and seven, - 
To be paid him for tlie Dire of his state”. 

Four-score men are his company in his territory ; twelve men 
his Foleithe. Fifteen Cumals are his Taurcreic. Eight cows his 
Bes Tigi, A king of companies is non-Folach Eight Cumals 
are pledged to him for his Folach. He is a Toing, he is a Naidm, 
he is a Kaith, he -is an Aitire, he is a party in a suit, and a witness 
for them ; and he pays without litigation or borrowing when sued. 

A king the origin of all chiefs, why so named ? Because of the The ri 
fact that it is under his control every chief is, who cannot be rfe- 
duced to obedience by his own lord; For every chief who is the 
higher, constrains whosoever is lower ; — he is then a king of kings. ^ 

His honour price twice seven Cumals is, — for kings and peoples 
do be under his power and his direction. He is a Toing of twice 
seven Cumals, he is a Naidm, a Raith, an . Aitire, a party to a 
suit, and a witness for them. Thirty are his company in his terri- 
tory ; seven hundred his Foleithe when governing the people. 

A king king, and a poet king, and a Brugaid, are non-Folach The Foiach 
among the grades of the people; he is entitled to half the Fo- 
lach of every grade for his lawful son, for his wife; — for it is 

0 ^ 61 ) jg non sustainable that is, if he wound for his Folach Othrma — it was 
was wounded, lie was not carried to paid him in his own house. See 5.3£f. 
the house of the man who inflicted the B.I. A. 
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The Crith 
Gublaeh, 
H. S. 18. p. 
O’C. 


The Folach 
of diffei'cut 
rauks. 


Oblfgations 
of a king. 


A inriAi ; — a]\ i|' teic cec 'obschig, cednflAfnAt) cac irrotigcfii^. 
5 IDao Amii)' A i'o'Lac a iDCAib tnAicc no ceti. 1 lec 1 icAi)n, cec- 
CA1|V1 yoion^cliAp tec ^'oIac a ftAcbi. 5 ^bcc cuiriAtA CAinotn 
A njimo A -potAcli ipo a nibiAcliAX) tiA ):tAic. CacIi iDAn *00 
gni Aicoi -ptAcliA, no ecAtfA, ^otongA^i tec -potAcli a miA*o 
CAIcb Al'A A1CX)1 tJO 5111- potAch CGctl Sl^AlT) A GctAlf ^O 
COm^^^At) CWAICI. Cac niACllAI^ tiA in AC ^0]1 l^otAC *01 A niA-p- 
AcbA-jl. 

Ice-poDtAi ytACA *00 ptii|iini]^ein iniAbe^AAC yiittecbcAi ^'tAi- 
cbemnAif A fomoinib “I'ec. Cai|i ciAoe Af -piMicbin — in |in -pA 
cbuAc? If funcbin in fig. Cia 00 comffuicbe? -df if 
CV1AC oifoniclief fii, ni fig oifonicbef ciiAicli. Cacgac 
fotAio fig *00 ctJAicb noc noftDnicber ? lloAitt cAf a cenn 
ffi fi5 oc [c]iif [oc cuf, no oc cof] cficbi. Ifcoing 'onb; 
fofcoing biiAOtnb .1111. cuniAtA. Ueic 1 combfeicb, 1 comfiAO- 
nAif 1 ffi fig CAf cenn a cbuAicbi. X)tigic conoA bficbeniAin 
f'lfiAn ooib. t)tigic gett CAf a cenn. t)tigic fotiicb AinAit 
fotongA]!. t)tigic nAt) ngettAi oenAcb foiifii nA*o cninmett 
ctiAcb nte aco coniAicbe. UeofA coinAtcn aca cofAi 00 
fig fof A ctiAicliA: OenAcb, ociif *OAt 00 cunofccb, ocuf 

half for every lawful, one-fourth for every unlawful. The wives 
of mercenaries have Folach in right of their sons or husbands. 
Steivards, and couriers, are sustained with half the Folach of their 
Flaith. They arrange that their share in Folach corresponds with 
their feeding by their Flaith. Every profession that performs the 
work of a Flaith, or of a church, is sustained with half Folach 
according to the grade whose work he performs. The Folach of 
every grade in the church is the same as that of its co-grade in the 
laity. Every mother goes with her son upon Folach, the same as 
his father. 

Those ranks of Lords which Ave have enumerated, are those which 
receive the marks of Lord-ship from the amount of their property. 
It is asked which is the higher — the king or the people ? The king 
is higher. What makes him higher? Because it is the people that 
ordain the king, not the king that ordains the people. What ^re 
the obligations of a king to the people that ordain him ? He arbi- 
trates for them with the king at the boundary of the territory. 
He is Toing for them ; for his oath he gets seven Cumals from them. 
He goes into co-judgment, into co-evidence with the king for his peo- 
ple. They are entitled that he should keep righteous judges for them. 
They arc entitled to pledges for the same. They are entitled to sup- 
port as they support. They are entitled that he promises not a fair 
upon them at which the people at large shall not assemble with equal 
immunity. Three levies the king is justly entitled to from his 
people : A fair, and an assembly for rectifying the a^airs of the 
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l:ocon1|^AC *00 c^Mch. cuAichi CAmniAe, oeri- Thocnth 

A15. If d'i ^ettAf Af ocDocIi, ACC fopcoif r^^ 50!. for. HrA^iSp. , 

CAlf , C1ftl1\ ACA COf A1 00 fig *00 ^luff fOf A CllACA ? A ® 

c|ii. CAceAcr ^eff ffAgAt), ^eti feclic5e, geff cAif*o*oi, Af 
1C fieifA ciiAichi Ini'Ll infin. 

CA1f^ Clftif fto^AT) ACA cIlOOfAl *00 fig *00 ^loff fOf A 

ciiAicliA? A Cfi. Caccac? Sfo^Alj 111 Cficll A IDCOOn ffl 
iiroiiAi'oo ftoj^m cliAiffi f'Lo^ti'o co tiof cficln ffi fofcfin 
p)i ocuf xiLi^iG, conic foib cacIi no cAif^oe; ff 050*0 CAf 
Cficll ffi CtlAIC AfAcfoi. 

A CAAC tiAn, ceiclieofAi fedic^i ^eflof fi^ fof a coaicIia. 
Caccac? lleclic^Ai fencctiAif cecAinof; ic coacIia 00 
Tjc^iofcc; if fig 110 'oexitocliAi oa ceofAi feclic^Ai eito, 

1]' fi *00 'oeniiiimAif55 ; fcclic^A lAf cacIi coniA'onniiAim 
flljlfO, CO fO *oLbcllAC A COAcllA lAfOtll Af 11 All! Ill A COnbllA 
noib; occtif fOclic^A lAf noonebAi ; ociif feclicgA fi^, 

AlllAlb fon 5Ab fCcIlC^A flg CAIfib, bA llloniAin -<XfACAAC 
ceofAi feclic^Ai aca c6]vai t)o fig x)o ^loLb f0]\ a coacIia: 
tlcclic^Ai *00 moAfbbo octicAfcinnit, .1. ffi Saxaiio ; ociif 
foclic^Ai ffi coAf cofA*o; ocof fccbcc cfeccnie A*OAnnAi, 

AtiiAib fon n^Ab fodicA A*6AiiinAin. 

people, and a convention of the government of the territory. It Obligations 
is the people that congregate, and contribute to the iair. And a ® 
king does not bind them to a fair, because it is only when it is 
appropriate he promises it. 

It is asked, how many pledges is a king entitled to from his peo- Rigiits of » 
pie ? Three. Which are they ? A pledge for hostings, a pledge 
for right, a pledge for peace, for all these things are for the good 
of the people. 

It is asked, how many hostings it is right for a king to bind upon 
his people? Three. Which are they? A hosting within the terri- 
tory for the purpose of preparing a hosting beyond it ; a hosting to 
the boundary of the territory to proclaim right and law, whether it 
be by battle or peace ; a hosting over the boundary against an 
aggressive territory. 

There are now four lawful rights which a king binds upon his 
people. What are they ? The rights of Fenechas firstly ; it is the 
people that enforce it ; it is the king that exercises the other three 
rights, and it is the king that enforces them ; a right after a battle 
has been broken upon them, to consolidate his people then, so that 
they be not disbanded ; and a right after a mortality ; and the right 
of a king; such as the right of the king of Cashel, in Munster. For 
there are three rights which it is proper for a king to exercise upon 
his people : a right to drive out foreign races, i.e. Saxons ; and a 
right foi^ the supply of fruits [or other produce] ; and a right to 
kindle religion, such as the Law of Adamnan. 
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APPKNDIX: THE CLASSES OF SOCIETY 


The Crith 
Gublach, 

H. 3. 18. p. 6 
O'C. 


Kightg of a 
king. 


Qualities of 
a king. 


Ways ill 
which the 
dignity of a 
king is 
lowered. 


Occupations 
of a king. 


Ice I'oiAit) p]\ 'ptAicliewiAti in^'o A coAcli<3k; ocuf m 
. 501 tiA ecm, ha |.'o|iiini|ic. tlop ftAn ecApggAipec'h 

ppion icip 'Lobpo ocuf cpitinii. 

'^DAAC 'OAtl A Cpi Altl CO'OAC]AAC OO Rop pep CAcll 

teici lAn 'obgi'O. tlop pep p]\ecniAipcc pipp. tlop popup 
Aimtinec. 

Acaac cecliAip copAic *00 bepAC -oipe uAicbi^ *00 pi^. 
Cacoac? a cbopAic pop ceopA top^^Aib Aclucb: bop^^ 
pop^^A, bop55 PA111CA151, bop55 pAmniAi ; Ap con mbip popAib 
i]'Aicccb. A CApAicc A Acniip; Ap ni copup *00 pig itncnecc a 
A etnip. Ipeb Iaa inpin popcoigg bpn a Aonu]\ a ihacc pop 
pig; Ia ha cAbip neicb a ce]'c acc iiAniA. <\caa mi nAX> 
iiimcec pi ACC cecbpA]v. Cia cecpAp? tli, ocup bpicbemAn, 
ocnp tiiAp 1 niAncbuno. Cia mi in nimcec in cncc pin? tU'i 
pibcAi. A gum iniiA 'o'icubAit) 'oiia oc cecbeo, Ap poi *00 bep 
•oipi HAicliAig oo. Acc mA*o cpeo *00 c6i, Ap ip AintAio 
poon 'oipenACAp tn ciiIait) pig ApA incliAib. 

Aca oiia pecbc moiiAib 1 copup pig: .1. 'oomnAcb, 00 6b 
co]vmA, Ap 111 pbAicb ceccA 11 At) ingebbA bAi^: Ap CAcb noom- 
nich ; buAn, *00 bpeicbomiiAp, 00 cYioccepcAO cuAcb ; tllAipc 

TJiese are the rights which a righteous king has over his people ; 
and he exacts them not by falschoodj nor by force, nor by despotic 
might. His fostering care must be perfect to them all, both weak 
and strong. 

There are nOw three other qualities that pertain to the qualifica- 
tions of a king. He nrnst be a mun fully qualifi,ed in every respect, 
lie must be a man anxious to preserve knowledge. He must be 
the seat of equity. 

♦ There are four stoopings that bring the fine of an Aitliech^'*®®^ or 
plebeian to a king. What are they ? llis stooping to the three shafts 
of an Aithech : The handle of a pitchfork, the handle of an axe, the 
handle of a spade ; for as long as he is at tliem, he is an Aithcch. 
His stooping to go alone ; for it is not proper for a king to travel 
alone. That would be the day upon which a woman alone could 
swear her child upon a king ; a day upon which no one else could 
give testimony but herself alone. There is a month in which the 
king travels but with four only. What four are they ? A k:mg, a 
judge, and two servants. In what month does he travel in that man- 
ner ? The month of seed-sowing. To get wounded in the back, now, 
in retreating f rom a battle field gives him the Dire of an Aithech, But 
if it is through him it [the weapon] has passed, Dire is paid for the 
back of a king, the same as for his front. 

There are, now, seven occupations in the law of a king— viz., 
Sunday, at ale-drinking, for he is not a lawful Flaith who does 
not distribute ale every Sunday ; Monday, at legislation, for the 

( 662 ) gee antCt note 464, App. p. 469. 
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01C p'oclii'Lt; Cocuin *00 ’oeicpu mitchori 01c coi^’onti ; The cnth 
rAjAA-oAiri *00 tAnAmiiA]f ; Ain'oi'oen *00 ^lechAib ecVi ; SAtA^n p. «. 
'oo buecliAiib. » 

-dcAAC C|\i coicbne'OAi fp-p ha ^iiii'oe co^a'D (no coc^AAt)) 

CiA becb p im cbope ia^i nout cpit coicbmut) ia|\ 
nelATit). Ai5e 'oia -potAi*o, Acbc ni |\o yuice|A oitcc -oia ^um ; 
roiclinnicb ia|\ neciuc, a|a ij' tno 'oo-pU ob'OAA|' Aon, huA^Ae 
t)opt'ii bog A enecb. . . 

Cai]v. Ci a I)' c 6 i]a ocAif If ceccAi *00 'oeniini bim pg ? Vep^- 
1110 Cf1 fO]A55Alb. CaCGAC pT)1 ? "peiA fOpO]A55Alb fO|A55Ab 
pop A coinbonn, co cpo^'OA 111 pep cpiA pciAcb. )^cp gAibep 
pep bco^AbAib, oenp A]nc n^Aib 1 poi. "Pep benAp OAm oen 
ijemnniAi haT) piii* 6 be. pop^Aib ciiiibiT) cen Aiipbii'O. "Pep 

popjAib cebAnn a]a bebAib pbiiAig, co etne 01 Acn p'op 55 ub. 

Acaac *0110 cpi AupjVAcb HAt) ACcbA-OAC pig: 0 ippecli Ap 
ciuMcb Apixibiii oco nim:)pni'o; eppeeb 111 cah nibip pi a 
iiecbcAi)i beip iiia cbuAiu pA'oeipin, niAiii poA X)iiini ; cip]Aecb 
'oipci]’cc pbAb]AAi 1 iiTucbpAib, lAp cui'occbc CAp c]\icb. Av~ 

government of the tribe; Tuesday, at ghess; Wednesday, seeing Occupation* 
gvMyhounds coursing; Thursday, at the pleasures of love; Friday, 
lit horse-racing ; Saturday, at judgmept* ’ 

There are three fastings which bring no disgrace to a king-: [Fast- The fastings 
ing], Avhen tlie king has a boiler wliich has leaked ; fasting whep. ° 
a stranger has run luvay Avith his supplies, but no men have been 
sent to kill him [the absconder] ; fasting after being refused [his 
supplies], for it is then his right to do so is >greatest, because 
he is entitled to his honouy price. 

Quere. Who is it that is fit and laAvful' to make the food Who should 
of a king ? A champion of three captures. Which are they ? A cook*? 
man-captive Avhom he captures in hiS combat, after he has pierced 
the man through his shield. A man who has captured a man ,iu 
living caption, and Avhom he has captured on the battle-field. A 
man Avho slays an ox Avith one stroke without default in the deed. 

A man Avho captures a Cimbid or “ victim”^®*^^ Avithout a scuffle. A 
man who captures an assassin (or outlaAv) in the front of an army, 
until he falls by one thrust. 

There are three extraordinary levies, which a king is not held Levies for 
responsible for ; a levy upon a territory in revolt into which S,gVnot 
he goes to subjugate it; a levy Avhen he has an extern king respo«»iWe. 
Avith him in his own territory, if his court is not sufficient to sup- 
ply him ; a levy of dry cattle in a waste, after having gone 

A condemned person, whether failure of heirs, confiscation, etc., and 
for crime, or merely a “ nexus” who tho management of which had not as 
had become “ addictus”. See note 470 yet been assumed by th« proper au- 
on Naidm, ante, App. p. 470. thoiities. It also incluaed lands 

(504) That is land which had come the ownership of which was disputed, 
into the hands of the chief through etc. The Brhgh of the dietrict 
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The crith 5eiie'o<\]\ luiAo *oo cAcIi be]'A cech|^A1, DAO A Dei^i^^ech noeoe- 

iLs^S’p. e. DAch, DAO Aidi5eDet:hAp In cin^’ech, accidao iDopticIi dido- 
oli^diech. 

Caci clio^uif ooDO |\i5 Vi|' 1 ii i:o]\iif oo a^a cIiidd a 

C11A1C1?' .AJ11. pcInc CjAAi^eo, oi q\Ai5Cib iDDjAAACCib, iiiecc bi 
oiine' CAcb teidi ; .un. c^aai^io cei^ec a diAbDiAcliA, oa 
C jAAAg .X. on A A OOIDDA. 1^' ADD 1^' lAIg AD CAD, OOC DllDCebbAC 
0]\echcA ^iaIda. Caci id o^iedic ^iaIdai ? T)a c^aai^ .x. 
becbec a bob, ocu^' a oodadai ; ocii^' i yoc ^|a'i odd ; c|Aidio 
CjAAlgl A fOC 1 DodlCAljA. Cbei|\15 oo OODDID ICI5I A clll^l. 
Ca^^a colb, CA]A]i ome cech p]\ oia ^Ao^bAi. 1 do -pbAidi 
bAcboibo D 1 obl5 OODIIID A OUDI, ACC A cbocb DA1D1DA. till. 
CjAAI^IO C^AIcboC icccb. X)\ 11D1DOA1 .X- 111 I'l^Clg, CO fe|\- 
DA)A cecb ^iig; aidiii]' ^^15 In |'oicpii. Cai^a cipne Aiinny 
ACA COjAAl bA lAig? 'Pe]A ]'0Cpi^' 01 C]\IA, ):e]\ '|'Oe]All'|' 01 5AbAlb, 

over the boundary. He makes restitution for every class of cattle 
vrhich belongs not to the last levy, for which he makes no restitu- 
tion at first, but if it be an uulaAvful foray [he must make restitu- 
tion]. 

Eights of a Wkat are the lawful rights of the king who dwells perpetually 

his house- head of his.pteople? Seven score feet, of laAvful feet, is the 

iioid. size of his Dun every w'ay; seven feet is the depth into the 
ground ; twelve feet now is its base. It is then only he is a king, 
when he is encircled by the Drecht Gialnai. What is the Drecht 
Gialnai [ditch of allegiance] ? Twelve feet is the breadth of its 
mouth, and of its base ; and its length encircles the Dun ; 
thirty feet is the length it is out [i.e. from the Dun]. It is 
clerics that make the prayers of his house. A cart for firewood, 
and a cart for lending for every man who may require it. The 
Flaith Bachald^^®-^^ is not entitled to have his Dun built for him, but 
only his house. Seven feet and thirty is his house. Twelve beds 
in the royal mansion, 'with the array of a king’s house ; the body 
guard of the king in the south. It is asked who are the body- 
guard that a king ought to hare ? A man whom he has freed 

appears to have had the usufruct of having all the qualihcations of a 
all such lands for a certain time, after Ftuiih. Flailh do armjair a hith 
■which they passed into the possession bachald was a Flailh who had ruined 
of the High Tuaiha, who held them his estate, his rank, and his hon- 
as part of tlie terra rent's, until they our; ho was one of the seven per- 
were regranted, or the dispute liually sons not entitled to Enechlandov Dire 
settled; hence the right of the king (11.3. 17. T.C.l)., p. 372; and Eger- 
to levy his supplies there. ton MS. 88. Brit. Mus.) The Flailh 

(u,i) q'he Flaith Bachald appears to Bachald was perliaps equivalent to 
have been the Tanist of a Flaith^ a the Alhelings of the Anglo-Saxons, 
man fully qualified in every way by that is, members of the ruling family, 
wealth, family^ and rank, but not any one of whom was eligible to be 
the ruling Flaiiik, Bachald is equi- elected Tanist or Righ. 
valent, to somaine Jlatha, that is, 
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ye]\ t)! cimTDi*oeclir; |?e|\ •oi di t)oep- 

bocliDf *01 -ooe^A pn-o^AGf. Hi bi occai -pe^i foeiiH-p a ^ 01 ; 
IIAcb -IIOIIDb^J A^A tlAcIl 'T^ectlAlb, A^A COtAtAAbbl. 

CiA tin *01 Am]"Aib Af coi|a bApg? Cecb]iA|A, . 1 . ocuf 

'I'eijAchicIi, ocii]' tJA CAebcAiD, ice a nAnniAnn. 1ce aca 
cbo]AAi *00 bniclA 1 |?oicfni cai^g ^115, a|\a cbo^mrecbc a 
CA ig iinmAcb, imAig 1 cecb. 1 pe ]\ ^ibb *00 ^lAbonAib I'pii 
AniA|\. CiA TniA*opDi ? 'pe^A Ia^’ inbi ci]a .uii. ciiinAb, ]:o]ibi 
A fecAib ici|A -pbAicb ocuf AAiiooin, octif cbobif veni cgccaa 
yjAipi-oi iniA^A. X>A AIAIA lAjApi-oiu ; eccij' lAjApiioib; cpicci 
lAbfn’oi ; ciifbennAig, cojinAip, cbe^'AinnAi a nAi|icui|A -foicp. 

iniibec etui, bocbbn • I'eiA^nio pn ^.'OjAngAijAi ii'oo^ai'I'; 

A diAbb tebAib cecbci^AnAGi x)o 5 b^r» cnmAj'cc clui]Ani- 
rip ; foe^Acebi nA^bACApnu AniA|\: — Oe]'inpn bio coetnrecbc 
00 lAbbUoni ; b]iicbeiii lAppioni ; 1 ben, no a 

bpcbeni pAipii*oi inniAb; p iA|Api*oiti; get 'oicIhtia 1 ngtApb 
T nAijA^i^^b VocbtAi. 

from death, a man Avhom he has freed from a man Avhom 

he has freed from the condition of a Cimmid or “ victim”, a man 
whom he frees from the servitude of bond Bothach-ship or 
from bond Fuidir-ship, lie does not have & man whom he 
saves on the battle field; Avho has been forced to retreat>- or 
who has been wounded, neither for castigation, nor for friend- 
ship, How many body-guards-men are proper for a king ? Four, 
viz., a front-man, a rercman, and tAvo sidemen, are their names. It 
is they that are proper to be in the southern part of a king’s house, 
to guard him on the outside of his house, in a plain, in a house. 
A pledged man of the hostages by these behind. What is his 
rank ? A man who has the land of seven Cumals, recognizable for 
his wealth both by his chief and his church, and his OAvn lawful 
family faced forward seated by these behind. Two wardens behind 
these ; poets behind these ; harpers behind these ; pipeplayors, horn 
players, and jugglers, in the back part of the south side. In the other 
side of the house in the champion’s scat : warriors to guard the door ; 
his spear in front of each of them at all times, to guard against the 
revel of the Ale House ; the Flaith’s privileged Ceiles behind them : — 
These are the parties who are the companions of the Flaith ; hos- 
tages behind these ; judges behind these ; his wife, or his judge, 
faced forwards behind him ; kings behind these ; unredeemed 
hostages in locks in the east side of the champion’s couch. 

(666) Gahailf i.e., arrestation. A per- to be the true origin of the English 
son under arrest being said to be in VfoMffnol, jail, O.Vrench, gaokjjf^ioh^ 
Gabail, that term no doubt gradually modern French, Spanish, y«yo/a, 
came to signify the place where tlio Portuguese, Italian, gabbia, 

prisoner was secured. It is therefore and not Latin, is usually as- 

probable that Gabail and the cognate suiued. 

words in other Celtic dialects appear ' * 


The Crilh 
Gablach, 

H. 3. 18. p. 6. 
O’C. 


nights of a 
king as to 
hi.s honse- 
Juld. 
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The Crlth 
Gablach, 

H. 3. 18. p. 7 
O’C. 


The retiimo 
of a king 
and a 
bishop. 


The retinue 
of a Sai. 


Ocoupatlons 
of rhe Ale 
House. 


till cuAice. T)i |:e|\Aib ■oeAcc “oo beffAib ciiAicbe ^’obtoin^ 
. cuAcb ^A*oe|']'in -ppiA cAi^'ceDi. *Oa ^'e|\ ‘ogac *011 a *OAni 
efpiiic, *01 befib ecebp ocii|' cuAicbi imceiu cAoepii. A]\ 
m lAACtt cuAcb 'OAm]\At> ^115 e]"piiic, 'oiaiti *01 5pepp 

pop H^ebAC. 'OaHI pt1A*0 *011 A *01 popib 'DGAC. ClA *00 Ip- 
|uiicbni,in pi^ pA eppiic? Ippuicbni eppuc, 1 uiai)ai Ap ncpAij^ 
p'15 pobicb cpeicmo. T:iiAp5iiib epptic *0110 A^biin piA p'l^. 

'Obi^diip b]iec1iini bA pigpox) bo bpiebim cADopin. xXtiiAib 
Ap in cAn penoebAp: 

“ IliAT) be P15 

po pep]'ip peebe pbACA 
po eboeb lAp mbiAX) 
niepcbAit) A pbog, 


Rii Tuaithe. Twelve men [are his retinue], when for the good 
of a Tuaih, they are supported by the people on their excur- 
sions. Twelve men now are the retinue of a bishop, when he 
travels for the good of the church and the people. For the jieople 
could not sustain the retinues of a king and of a bishop, if they 
were constantly feeding on them. Tlie company of the Suad^^*^^^ 
novv is twelve men. Which is the higlicr, a king or bishop ? The 
bishop is higher, because he binds the king in virtue of faith. A 
bishop, however, raises his knee to a king. 

It is lawful for a king to have a judge with him though he is 
himself a judge. As the Law of Fencchas says : — 

“ If 4ie be a king 

Who knoweth a king’s lawful rights 
With bounty, after meals 
He regales his hosts.'^’^'^®^ 


(507) ,S’uarf,or Sai, Avas the title of the 
class of literary men (poets, historio- 
graphs etc.) The highest rank of each 
profession was called an OUamh — thus 
Ollamh Brethemnas Avas tlie highest 
rank of judge. The highest rank of 
Sai was accordingly styled an Ollamh 
also. He had the same rank as a High 
Ruireach ; and was entitled to the same 
number in his retinue and to the 
same Dire. Cassiodorus (Variar. Libr. 
I. Epistola, xxiv.) speaks of a cer- 
tain Nandius a Saio (Gen. Saionis), 
who acted as a kind of nuncio or am- 
bassador to the Gothic king Theodo- 
ric. Other forms also occur, Sajo^ 
Sagio, Sago, but abvays in Latin 
texts. Diefenbach suggests that the 
Gothic form may have been Sagja. 
In Anglo-Saxon we have Seega, Seeg^ 
an ambassador, and in Old Frisian in 
combinations Sega e.g. asega, a judge, 
corresponding to Old Sax. eosago. O. 
H. German ^sago. In the laws of the 


Salic Franks we also find mention of 
a class of ijersons called Sagiharones. 
It is worthy of remark that the Irisli 
Historical Tales always give the func- 
tion of ambassador to a Sai. The 
Anglo-Saxon Seega, suggests a rela- 
tionship with the Irish Sicc Oc, a 
name given to certain persons who 
formed part of the judicial courts, and 
performed the function apparently of 
announcing the decisions of the court. 
The Gothic Saio or Sagio, appears also 
to have signified a person who pro- 
nounced the sentence of the court. 
An old gloss mentioned by Diefenbach 
gives Saio pocnator, Avliich corres- 
ponds with the Spanish Sayon, an 
executioner. The term has thus des- 
cended from being the name of the 
highest legal functionary to that of 
the lowest. 

(668) That is, liis officials, Foleithe, 
retainers, and mercenaries, etc. 
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ciii|AmefCA, 

me-pp dpi, 

com lip poppA^, 

popbepcA *01 pi, 

t)i elite meppAit) 

triop mum mpuj^pecbcAi, 

mpo^AX) coicpicb, 

cop cuAtne. 

copup pitToe, 

pAnn icip comopbbo, 

comAicbi^ *00 ^ApmmAim. 

5 <Mtt comtAui'o cAidu^ci 

ipCOt)A, AHA^pAICCO pi^, 

pAicb comniAip^i 
cbopup CO peipiup, 
peon lb potb. 

SIah Cecil comAicbcop, 


The business^^*^*^ of the Ale House : 

Verification of contracts, 

Appraisement of land, 

Measurement by pole, 

Increase of Dire, 

Taxing the assessment 

Of chief tolls of 13rugh-law,*^'“^ ' ’ 

Extending boundaries. 

Planting boundary stakes 
According to law of allotment. 

Dividing between Comarbs,^'^’^'^ 

Recognizing codccupancies. 

Adjudging foreign prisoners of war, 

Adjusting the disputes of kings, 

Giving security of sanctuary, 

Promulgating the law, 

Receiving Seds,^*’'^^ 

The Slan^^i'^^ of each Commaithches,^^^*^ 

(5e») Sabaid, plural of Sabj which are pat for the council, and para- 
means literally a block or prop, — any- phrased as “ business of the Banquet 
thing strong which supports. In the Hall”. 

Laws, as here, Sabaid signifies per- See note 531, App. p. 485, 

sons powerful by tlieir influence, That is, determining the pro- 

props of the state such as the chiefs, portionate share of the capital, income, 
champions, Aires, poets, etc., who and responsibilities of each mem- 
sat with the king in the banquet ber of a copartnership or guild, 
hall, while engaged in the business of See note 616, App. p. 480. 

the state, in which the Sabs assisted See note 602, App. p. 476. 

as a council. In the translation of See Inthoduction for an e*- 

the text, the functions of the Sabaid planation of this term. 


The Crith 
Oablach, 

H 3. 18. p. 7. 
O’C. 


Occupations 
of the Ale 
House, 
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The Crith 
Qablach. 

H. 3. 18. p. 7. 
O’C. 


Occupations 
of the Ale 
House. 


getlAib, 

gcilcA]! 'I'mAcuuib iTHAcb ; 

HlobAU^A tllAg rio'ipi. 

"OlIH HAtl^lbAI. 

O 'OAHCAI’O CO ‘OAipC. 
*0001111111 Cobp'OAIgl, 

CO coic I'ccu cm 51c”. 

Pledges are given, 

Sack^'^'^^ fines are promised, 
Increasing tlie amount of Dires,- 
The Dire of inheritance, 

From a Dairt to a Dartaid. 

Up to a Colpdach, 

And to five Seds it progresses. 


(570) Smachtaib iniach, “ sack-fines”. 
Smacht appears everywhere in the 
Laws to mean tributes or rent in kind, 
or simple fines under thejjcneral law. 
Miach^ in its original literal and gene- 
ral sense, means a sack, and is frequen- 
tly used in the sense of bushel, peck, 
can, bucket, or other vessel of any 
shape or material ; but in such cases it 
appears to have been so called from its 
being able to contain the same quan- 
tity as tlie Aliach or sack ; e.g. the 
Miach Lefitar, a sack vessel, that is a 
vessel which contained the same quan 
lity as the sack, and Coidndach — from 
Coid or Ctiad, a wooden vessel, and 
Aliach, a sack ; that is a wooden vessel 
or bucket, which contained a Aliach 
or sack. In the Tain Do Flidais it is 
expressly applied to a water vessel, 
but, as in the cases just mentioned, its 
name may have indicated its capa- 
city. It is difficult to determine 
the capacity of the Afifich, and there- 
fore the value of the sack-fines, because 
it would appear to have been a variable 
measure, the capacity and quality of 
which depended upon the rank of the 
parties who received and paid the 
fines, and no doubt also upon the lo- 
cality. The barrel or standard measure 
for grain which varied so much with 
the kind of grain and with the locality, 
is probably the modern representative 
of the ancient Aliach. The following 
gloss will give some idea of the compa- 
rative capacity and value of the sack of 
different kinds of grain : Aliach Cruith- 
ncchta, a sack of wheat. One-third of 
hulls hath the oats, i.e. it has one- 
third of husks upon it, i.e. upon the 


oats. It is in the proportion of two to 
three of food [shelled grain] that the 
oats is to the barley, and in the pro- 
portion of one to three in price; be- 
cause a Screpall is the price of the 
sack of wheat, and two pence for the 
sack of barley, and one penny for the 
sack of oats. Eight score loaves in the 
sack of wheat, and six score loaves in 
the sack of barley, and four score loaves 
in the sack of oats. It is in the pro- 
I^ortion of two to three of food [shel- 
led grain] that the oats is to the bar- 
ley licre; and in the proportion of one 
to three the oats is to the wheat, and 
of one-third in price. It is in the pro- 
l)ortion of three to four of Arba [i.e. 
corn meal or good shelled grain] that 
the barley is to the wheat, and of two- 
thirJs in price; and no other corn 
ranks in this proportion but oats and 
barley, nor is it in tlie same ratio that 
any one of them all yields loaves : — 
,tliat is eight score loaves of Ban- 
fhuine are in the sack of wheat ; and 
that is equal to four-score loaves of 
Ferfhnine ; and four-score loaves of 
Banfhuine in the sack of barley ; and 
that is equal to two- score loaves of 
Ferfhuine; and two score loaves of 
Banfhuine in the sack of oats; and 
that is equal to one-score loaves of 
Ferfhuine ; but the wheat has a pre- 
cedence, for it is the most noble, and 
the barley has an excess of l^aes 
(dough) for malting, or for ale, over 
the oats, and that is the [reason 
of the] difference of price between 
them” (H. 3. 18. 279). O’Curry’s 
Glossary, yocQ-Aliach Cruithneachta. 



i A LAW TRACT WITHOUT A TITLE, ON THE CLASSES OF 
SOCIETY. 

This Tract will be found interesting in connection with the foregoing one, as 
it gives the, titles of the different state officials by whom the government was 
administered, and a brief but distinct account of the rank, privileges, duties, 
and responsibilities of. each, and of several other grades and officials of ancient 
Gaodhelic society not mentioned in the Crith Gnblach. It forms in the vellum 
MS. H. 3. 18. T.C.D.,one of a series of tracts on the classification and privileges, 
etc., of the various grades of learned men, and of the orders of the ancient Irish 
Church. The descriptions of these classes are brief, but it has not been thought 
necessary to give them here, especially as the subject of the classification of 
the learned classes will be treated of in the Introduction. 


ceccAi’oe miA’oLeccA? Iliti: a ye .xx. h. s. la. p. 

1C, .1. CiAiAc, til tli, tli5 UuAici, Aipe |?o]\5iil, Ai|ie 

Ai]ie Ctiife, A\\\q T)c]'a, Vine, Ion a, .dnj'jincli, ‘OAe, 
O^ftAicem, l>ec):lAic1iein, Vt<5^icciii Oenerc^iA, bo Ai]\e, Ua- 
ninfe bo .Ai]\e Uiiip, iliiAicne, Seijicmn'o, TpAi^oe, 
bogelcAC V<^icclie, Aiccc bAiuj'e, Oininic, ttliolAC, Ueim, 
tliAfCAijie, SinoAcli b|ioc1ilAige. 

Cirliji A noli^e ia]i iniAOAigecc inoeolAio if nA iniAolec- 
cAib.'^ tlin : -A noi. Co fefCAf cia meic i nAfCAichef cac 
oib, icif A bn, ocuf A niiAice; icif a mbiAcliAO, ocuf a 
nefAin; icif a ngnin, ociif a noi^inn; icif a fAf, ociif a 
fAiingAo; icif A fAefAm, ociif a cu|1]icii5A‘6 ; icip a nenec- 
lAnn ocuf A nenec1i]iiiico, ocuf a nenec5]nf. 

How many recognized titles of honour are there ? Answer : Titles of 
Twenty-six, viz., a chief King, a King- king, a King of tribe (or 
territory), Aire Forgaill, Aire Ard, Aire Tuisi, Aire Desa, Aire Fine, 

Idna, Ansruth, Dae, Og-Flaithem, Leth-Flaithem, FJaithem Oenes- 
cra, B6-Aire, Tanaise-Bd-Aire Tuisi, Huaithne, Seirthiud, Fas 
Faigdhe, Bcgeltach Faithche, Aithech-Baitse, Oinmit, Midlach, 

Keim, Riascaire, Sindach Brothlaighe. 

What is the extent of their lawful privileges as they progress in Their rrivi- 
each rank of these distinctions ? Answer ; Their recognition, until 
it has been ascertained what are to be assigned to each of them, 
both as to their retinue and his own person; as to his Biathad, 
and their Esain ; as to their wounding, and their Diguin ; as to his 
insult and his Sarughudh ; as to his Faesam^'’^®^ and his Turrthu- 
gadh ; as to his Enechland, and his Enechruice, and his Enechgris. 

An explanation of these terras will be found in the Introduction. 

VOL. II. 33 
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H. 3. 18. p. Ci^’U]A *00 beiiAt) miA'o ocup enecLxnn ‘00 CAC? tim: ^ 
cpi, Aipibbti’o, ocup iD*opiictip, ociif enoce. -A cpi 'ono ac- 
ten'OAi miA*6 concpe Ap cac, .i. AopolA'o, ocup ‘oocep‘ 0 , ocup 

ADeno^e. UpiAc .i. pi^ AiiiAit ipbep: ^ 

“UpiAcb cpom cpemAodiA ^pitro 
CUAC O CUin *0 CO CUID'O 
cAipcebbA cotimp conit) 
lAp DA *ODpn COIIDOIcbep”. 

t)bi5i‘6 A pAepbiAcliA'o po bin, cm amt)eibe,pecib 'ou cim- 
cebbA. 

T^bigitj .11. ciiniAbA Dopgoip, — pcebi5 bogmoip 'oia 'oi^mn, 
•oiA epAin, no 'oia ^pipc-o gpiiAo; coic coici-o Qpenn cpc- 
niAodiA A mAiTiu tube, AiiiAib pocec “oo ConcobAp; 

“ Apt) in AC pij, po in AC tlepA, 
ncDAipc lAcii pep pene”. 

til pi, .1. pi At)5iAbbAc: .1111 pig CUACA ; CtiniAb cac pig t)o, oia 
Aip, *oiA epAin, ‘oiAcbn a OAbA, no a ctiipmcige, no a oenint); 
‘obigi’c A pAepbiAcliAO, po bin cm ciinoeibe. T)a .nil. cuitiAb 
•oiA pApugiib, t)iA epAin, *oia Aininet), AniAib ipbep CopinAc: 

“ bepA t )0 pi 5 cbocAc Coipbjie 


What are they that give a man honour, and honour-price ? 
xbnswer : Three things, viz., good works, righteousness, and inno- 
cence. There are three things moreover that injure the recog- 
nized rank of every one, viz., misdeeds, disgrace, and dishonour, 
Triath. Triath, i.e., a king, as is said : 

“ The mighty powerful king of Eriu, 

The territory from sea to sea 
He secures with righteous judgments ; — 

Into his hand it is confided”. 

He is entitled to his free maintenance with his full retinue, with- 
out decrease, and to be encircled by a foss. 

He is entitled to five Cumals of red gold, — sparkling precious 
for his Diguin, for his Esain, or for his cheek reddening ; the five 
provinces of Eriu, he holds the allegiance of them all, as it was 
sung for Concobar. 

“ The high son of a king, the good son of Nessa, 

Who governs the lands of the Fer Fene”. 
iti m. Ri Hi, i.e., king king, i.e., a king to whom seven tribe kings 

are in submission ; a Cumal from each king, for his satire, for his 
Esain, for his reproach at an assembly, or in an ale-house, or 
at a fair ; he is entitled to his free maintenance, with his retinue, 
without decrease. Twice seven Cumals for his Sarughudh, for 
his Esain, for his disparagement, as Corrnac said : 

“ Give unto the renowned king Cairbre 
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tog cimexxx *00 comAtAib cAimb — 

CO A .011. fAigef Aichii^ne [Aiupine] 
cent) CACA cunTOfen”. 

Comoitiuf oiA *015010, no *oia fAjiugoio, no gpuAioe 5]ii|' 

“ II15 COAICI coimef CO a .011. : 

•otigi'o 01 A fA|iiigA*6 *pceo 5]iOAi’6e, 
coitiAt in]ioic CO A fecc, 

‘I'Anioictiep fAe]Al)]\eciiilj CojonAic”. 

>Ai|ie A]A*o, .1. "Pop^itt, 1. CA]i cenn cuAice; com^AOjiA ]:]\i|" 
A cAin ocof A cAijA-oe, ocoj' ni lie a|i *00 oai^'c congiAttoA oa 
• 0^50*0 |:tAtA; ocof Ac^ui'oeci'om oa coaua, oco|" ij' jog a|1 

00 OAlfC. *01151*0 A |'Ae|lblAcllAO COjlUICe .XXX. OC teA|’U50'6 

roAice. *01151*6 .011. lec coihaI injtAice 'Oia *015010, -oia 
]"A]A 050*o, AioAil ifbe^ic CopiOAc: 

“ Aijic Apt) Aip*o oeoie 
cooA coAice ce|'Ai|A5, 

•oil 51 6 *01 A ^"A]10500, 

“pceo Aigce ofAio, 

.011. Iaoa let coioaI, 

A)A CAC OO^ACOOO CO ]U11Ce .011.”. 


II. 3. 18. p. 
10 . 


The price of a of precious Cumals — RiRi. 

To seven his fine progresses 
In lieu of every violation of right”, 
lie is entitled to equal retribution for his Diguin, and for his Sa- 
rughudh, and for his cheek reddening. 

“Rig Tuatha, to seven his fine pro^fesses: mgTuatha. 

For his Sarughudh, for his cheek reddening he is entitled 
To a full Cumal, to seven progressing ; 

Established by the just judgments of Corniac”. 

Aire Ard, i.e., who testifies, i.e., in behalf of the people; and he AireArdie., 
legalizes them under laws and treaties, and they cannot bind him in 
submission to the chieftaincy laws ; and he vindicates the people, 
and it is a king that binds him. lie is entitled to his free main- 
tenance as far as thirty, while adjusting the territory. He is en- 
titled to seven full half Cumals for his Diguin, for his Sarughudh, 
as Cormac said ; 

“ Aire Ard of high sanctuary 
For the protection of his people. 

He is entitled for his Sarughudh, 

Also for his rank-Esain, 

To seven full half Cumals ; 

From every chief as far as seven”. 


Sec note 487, App. p. 474. 
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H. 8. 18. p. 
16. 


Aire Tills!. 


Aire Dosa. 


Aire Fine. 


-Aine XTuifi : *00 |?ec pne comceriet do co pj, ocui^ a 

*01151*6 ‘pAOpblACllA'O XX., Itl CAD blf AC lefogu'o 
cuAice. Ueo]iA t.ec ciimAlA ida ACfAin, ocuf ida |'<xt^«5D'6, 
DC DICICDjl Co] 11 DAC : 

“ Caid be]1A DO CAcb Aipg Cllip, 

D1A |'A|1D5D'6, DIA e-pAID, 
ceo|iA bei|\e teccDiDAlA, 

Ia DIAbub )rDip|\tllD C 1 D Alllbe^lDAD”. 

Ai^ie DefA, .1. codac dgi^' dacIia^i octif a c'peDAcliAp, 

AIDAlt ACCOCA |\1Am, OCDf DO CAI^IcIllD. *Otl 5 l 6 |'Ae^lblAcb AD 

Deicnebui|i do a cuaic. ^OligiD cdidaI cac aid co Tnopfe- 

pU ]1 DIA |'A] 1 U 5 DD, DO DIA CfAID : 

“ Al|ie DCf A Dicbtl 

DIA DI5IIID, DIA |'A|\U5DD, 

DI15ID -plAD CDDIaI 
CAC AID CO mop'ei"eA]i, 

Ia DIAbbAD yUippUD 
DO CO^ACAlbb”. 

^i|ie pDe pDDAcliA^i, .1. *pe|i do ec pne DiAnibi A|ida -j^ecA 
CO flAic. *011516 rAepbiAcbAD .111. i|\ a cdaic; DI1516 cdidaI 
CACA Iaiidc CO ceciipi^i DIA ^’a^\ii5d6 no dia c^^aid ; dc dici- 
CD|1 CopDAC: 

Aire Tuisi. He is known to be of a tribe equal in family 
and personal property to a king. He is entitled to the free main- 
tenance of twenty, while adjusting the territory. He is entitled 
to three half Cumals for his Sarughudh and for his Esain, ut 
dicitur Cormac : • 

The fine to be given to every Aire Tuisi 
For his Sarughudh, for his Esain, 

Is three full half Cumals, 

With double supplies without diminution’*. 

Aire Desa, i.e., a man who has the property of his father and 
grandfather, as they always possessed, and as they accumulated. 
He is entitled to the free maintenance of ten in the territory. He is 
entitled to a Cumal from every one as far as seven for his Sarug- 
hudh, or for his Esain. 

“ Aire Desa as restitution, 

For his Sarughudh, for his Esain, 

He is entitled to a full Cumal 
From every one as far as seven, 

With double supplies 
Of provisions”. 

Aire Fine, be it known, i.e., a man who is of family of equal rank 
with a Flaith. He is entitled to the free maintenance of six from 
his tribe [territory] ; he is entitled to a Cumal from every one as 
far as four for his Sarughudh, and for his Esain, ut dicitur Cormac : 
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“ fine finoAdiAf a ceccA, h. s. is. p. 

•OIA fApugtl'O D1A CfOmgfefAlb, 

fceo Aif in*oti 5 ci 5 , rceo Aigce efAin, 

'otigi'o cuthaI caca tAime co cechftjf”. 

1*onA, .1. fef OCA mbi focbpAici *00 inAcuib bepAf do, octif 
*00 bf ACfib, combi .xxx. tnc ^Aif^eoAc. f AefbiAcbA'o 

.ui. i|i OCA fine; Dligio bee cumAb co cfiAf dia fAfiigtui, 

-oiA efAin, tic Dixie CofinAc: 

“ lonA An DiumfAc, 

fboinD Coifpfe LifecAif 
C1A Dbl^lD D1A fAfUgtfO, 
fceo Ai efAin An pf , — 

Dbigi'o beif bee ctimAb — 

CO cfi fifu feifOD, 
bA DIAbbAD fUlflflUD. 

Conn m A imcAfCAf CojimAc”. 

-Anffueb, . 1 . fcf imDicb a menntic ocuf a cfic 5tiin Duine 
DO in cAc c|ieimfi do ceicfib f Aicbtnb nA bbiA'onA. Hi bef 
tiAiciu .XX. f|ii cficb A ncccAif. SAepbiAcbAD do cACAbece, no 
5 ACA cbeco inA ctiAicb ; Dbigi^ cfiAn ctnriAibe dia fAf ugtno, 
ociif D 1 A efAin ; ociif DbigiD ^Aifce ‘6 infAic inA enecbAnn ; 

“ Aire Fine let his lawful rights be known, Aire Fine. 

For his Sarughudh, for his heavy insult, 

For his unlawful satire, for his rank-Es«ain, 
lie is entitled to a Cumal from each to four”, 

Idna, i.e., a man who has a great number of sons born to him, idna. 
and of brothers, till they number thirty fighting men. He 
is entitled to free maintenance for six with his tribe ; he is entitled 
to a half Cumal from each, to three for his Sarughudh, for his 
Esain, ut dixit Cormac : 

“ Idna the arrogant man, 

Cairpri Lifechair defined 
The fine for his Sarughudh, 

For the rank -Esain of the man, — 

He is entitled to a full half Cumal-— 

To three men it progresses, 

With double rations. 

As awarded him by Cormac”. 

Ansruth, i.e.*, a man who vindicates his people and his terri- Ansruth. 
tory. He has the killing of a man in each division of the four 
quarters of the year. He does not have less than twenty men 
going into a neighbouring territory. He is entitled to free main- 
tenance from every Leet,^'^^®^ or from every chief in his territory ; he 
is entitled to one-third of a Cumal for his Sarughudh, and for his 
Esain ; and he is entitled to a perfect sword for his honour price. 

See note 553, on Fokithe, p. 498. 
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IL». IS. p, An inTOicli 

A CjMCll Cec1lA)\ A1J\ty, 

COHAIjA ^Alte UAT); 

CO noLigio oiA c^Ain 
A^w cuitiaL ceipc cpiAii, 
fceo ^Aifceo ninn^\Aic 
ypi ^njAmnA 

** *OAe, ime^\CA p]\ A)t A tAi|\e, connAC CA|\t:c*o a com- 

tonn ; *00 pc a j;]^ep'A cen AVAit pne aco. a ^'Aep 

biAcliAt) octif A Anni|' o cac teice, ocu|' bee c^maii cnmAibo 
•oiA efAin, no "oia ^Aiuigii'o, oc«f 5 ai]'cc' 6 no cinicAc, uc 
'oicicnp CopniAc: 

“ 'Oao, a^to a]’a pieni tAime, 

tnice|\, cotnbi r]\etAni, cenn — 

•obi 51 “6 cnniAb bee epAn, 
pAiA ctnnn-pe ciice, 

A|\A ■oin^'em bA “oieb ebAceA”. 

Oca fein e]tA ni cnniAbAib a noi^te, acu a feoeinb bo 
ceeb|\tiib, no bo fbAb^^A — 

O5 I'bAicbem, .1. 1'ep ep j'cincboiee conA conio^AbAib eeccA. 
'Obigi'o ]'AC|\biAebA’6 'oeicbnebtii|t. "Obigib .x. feocu bco 
•oibe 131 A 'pA^iugn’o no ■01 a efAin. 

Ansruth. « Ansruth the protector 

Of the territory on the four sides, 

He guards off from it ; 

For his Esain he is entitled 
To one full-third of a high Cumal, 

With a perfect suit of valour arms 
For battle conflict”. 

Pao. Dae, i.e., a man who vindicates justice by his strength, so 

that he cannot be overpowered in battle ; he may be reproached 
without dishonour to his tribe. He is entitled to his free mainte- 
nance for himself and his mercenaries from each Leet, and one- 
third of a Cumal for his Esain, or for his Sarughudh, and a sword 
or a suit of clothes, ut dicitur Corraac ; 

“ Dae noble, because of his powerful hand, 

He must be fierce, cquipjjed in arms, and brave — 

He is entitled to a Cumal one-third, 

For face reddening. 

For his reproach and face insult. 

From those [grades] now it is not in Cumals their Dire is paid, 
but in Seds of Bd Cethruib or B dSlabrad. 

og Fiaitiiom. Og Flaithem, i.e., a man Avho has three Sen-cleithe with their 
lawful Comorbs. Pie is entitled to the free maintenance of ten 
men ; he is entitled to ten Seds of chattels for his Sarughudh or 
for his Esain. 

See note 516 , on /Serf, App. p. 480 . 
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"tecli .1. jren da cteiche coda coiDO|ibDib cec- n- 3. is.p 

cAib. 131151*6 fAe^ibiAcnA'D occAip, ocuf .D. -peocu -oia -pA^iu- 

^ 11*0 OCDf [-OIa] GfAID. 

“ptAicbeDi oen c*pc]AA .1. *1:011 aod cbeicbe, coda did^i ocuf a 
coiDA*|ibAib cecbcA. ’Obigi’b 'pAe]ibiAcbA'6 coici^i, ocD*p .1111. 

I'OOCU boo “pbAbjlA *01 A O'pAID, OCW|' *01 A |'A]AD5U*6. 

1)0 ^i|Ae, .1. *1:011 i^obbA biiDDi'o coda add’d, do iddidd *00 
ci|i, -oc. mbA tAiy'; ocd|' di 501D ddido acc a b6 cacIia. tli 
C01D5 bDige ACC yo agD a mbtiAOAiD ; *01151*6 *pAe|AbiAc 1 iAX) 

.1111. A CDAIcb, OCDf C|A1 *|"eOCD bo I'tAb^AA *01A fA^AD^DO, OCD^' 

01 A OfAID. 

UADDip Dlbo Al|Ae. OCC DlbAI bAI*!’, A |:0|AD*p, CODA 1DD1D*0 *00 
ci)A. T)L15 i 6 ^'Ae|AbiAcbAt!> c]ai]a 1 cdaicIi, ocd|' *oa ]'eoic bo 
-plAb^AA IDA *01|Ae. 

llDAlCDO *f:ODlD 1 D 5 OCD|' ]:^Al]'ctbA 5 A]A ID |:e] 1 , . 1 . ^'|A 1 ]'Olbb 5 eC 

r]Aoi5 ocDf Ai6eib5eD. pe^i |:otAiD5 oidoc 5]ag|'a cid iiDbDA*o 
pne. ’Obigio -I'AGiibiAcliAX) 'oeip ocd|' boiD tec5Ab[AbA] .d. 

]'COCD ‘OlA’pA *pA^AD5A*6, *01A e|'A1D. 

Leth Flaithem, i.e., a man who has tivo [Sen-]cleithe, with Leth Fiaith- 
their lawful Comorbs. He is entitled to the free maintenance 
of eight men, and five Seds for his Sarughudh, and for his Esain, 

Flaithem oen escra, i.e., a man ivho has one [Sen-]cleithe, ivith FJaithemoen 
his residence and his lawful Comorbs. He is entitled to the free 
maintenance of five men, and to four Seds of Bed- Slabrad for his 
Sarughudh, and for his Esain. 

Bd Aire, i.e., a man who possesses a hereditary Selb with its b<s Aire 
habitation, or a habitation with its appropriate share of land, with 
ten coAvs; and who does not kill a man unless on the day of 
battle. He does not make oath but once a year; he is entitled 
to the free maintenance of four persons from his territory, and 
three Seds of Bd Slabrad for his Sarughudh and for his Esain. 

Tanuisc Bd Aire. He has eight cows, his residence, and suf- Tanuise 
ficient land to maintain them. He is entitled to the free main- 
tenance of three persons in his territory, and to two seds in B6 
Slabrad for his Dire. 

Huaithne fonluing ocus frisellaghar in Fer, “ This man is a Huaitime 
pillar of endurance and attendance”, i.e., he attends the wants of 
the wretched and the wandering poor. He is a man ivho suffers 
the reddening of his face without insult to his tribe/ He is entitled 
to the free maintenance of two persons, and a Boin Lethgabala.^^®®^ 

He is entitled to five Seds for his Sarughudh and for his Esain. 

(680) Besides the regular stated the Errechs or forced loans of a king, 
rents and contributions under the Biaiad Congbala, supplies for a con- 
name of Biatha, Bes Tigi, Folach, vocation for the promulgation of a 
Cat, Fossugudy etc., there were occa- law. Of this kind, too, was the Bom 
sionally special levies or rates in aid, Lethgabala^ or rate in aid of a cow 
to provide for certain wants of the levied to meet the requisition of the 
chief, judges, and others, such as officer for the relief of the poor. 
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H.8.iap. Seipciuo, .1. ocIa 6 00 OAgcenet, no fep fO]iAif, no niAc 
cuip5, .1. X)o nej'A *00 fei|t cuip5 oc CAi’oecc Ann'OAi't, no a 
n'otinA'o, no ]io bo uAifec a AcbAi|\, no tjAg a cinet, no 
A]\A 5Aif . *01151*6 |'Ae|ibiAc 1 iA' 6 1 ctiAic, ociif A bon, OCUf -pAm- 

H. 8 . 18 . p. ‘pei'pc “pocAib; ocu'p cobpoAcb inAonecbAnn, oia Aip, t)iA 
Ainmet). 

tlA nAi n5|iAt)A 'oei’OinAcb po, ni ceccAic *01151*6 t>iA mbpec 
1 nAipecnp, nA 'OAnipAo, nA *oipe ‘pAinpucliAcb, iHAnA nApcA 
fOAbb, no 5Aep, no focbpAice. t 1 i cAeincbec ’oipe *01 cbeccA, 
nA *01 oliip, nA *00 cbpAic nA liAnpobcA, HAip nACAc in’0'|AAice 
nA*6mA, nA pAicbe, nA bAicipe, nA nAibb, nA piAonAipe. 

^Ap pAi5'6e, .1. pep po cpecA a X)eip, ocup a pepAnn, ocnp a 
petb ociip HA cecbcA po ciiAicb co teip nA cteice; ocup co 
pjieipce cuibe cAicb, ocup nicAC oibep, *00*0 coip pu 5AbAp no 

Seirthiud. Seirthiud, i.e., a young man of good family, or a Fer Forais,<*®*^ 
or the son of a nobleman ; he follows next after a chief in pro- 
ceeding to an assembly or to a Dun, or because his father was 
a chief, or in right of his descent or of his profession. He is entitled 
to his free maintenance in the territory for himself and his wife, 
and to be politely addressed ; and to a Colpdach for his honour 
price, and for his satire, and for his disparagement. 

Those last nine grades, the law does not entitle them to the rank 
of the nobility, or to any special Dire unless they have either pro- 
perty, profession, or hosts. They do not get Dire by inheritance, 
or by land, or by wealth accumulated by oppression, because they 
are not eligible as Naidms, or Eaiths, or Aitires, or Naillechs, or 
witnesses. 

Fas Faigdhe. Fas Faigdhe, i.e., a man who has squandered his property and 
his land, and his own estate, and the legal privileges to which he is 
entitled in his territory, to the manifest knowledge of the chieftain ; 
and though he attends the places of battle, yet it avails him not, 

(581) Fer Forais. Forws was a ha- tress was alleged to be illegal, he might 
bitation or ofHoial residence of a digni- return the articles distrained on the 
tary of the Tuath, at which, the fiscal defendant giving sufficient security, 
business and a certain part of the legal The Form was in fact the “ office” of 
business of the district was transacted, a court, and every one entitled to act 
Thus, for instance, the yard or Airlis as magistrate had a Form. There 
of a Form was used as a “Pound”; were seven principal Formes in a 
pledges and goods and chattels dis- Tuathy viz.; the Form Ollomatiy or 
trained were kept there, legal fines and Form of the Ollamh ; Form Breithe- 
contributions levied by the /Va/’/A, etc., man, or Fonts of the Brehon; Form 
were paid there (see note 603, App. Airech etir da Aire Form Airech 
p. 47C). The proprietor of such a Forgaill; Form Aire Tutsi, • Form 
house was the Fer Forais or Fer Airech Aird; Form Airech Desa, 
Airlisi; ho could receive payment of Form appears to be related to Fo^ 
the principal sum and costs of a plaint ra<M=Latin Forum. Brit.Mua. SdSS* 
or judgment, and deliver the pledges Egerton 88, 69 b. a. ei seq. 
or articles distrained; when the dis- 
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jri^epAlt) OCtip If fAf 'ODO ClAfOlge, IDADA gACA DO triADA cpecA 
A enech Aife, aid Ait [Af cad CopniAc] : 

“ If fAf *00 t)no A fAiclice, 

fflA J^AtAf OCWf A f epAID, 

TDADA CAbfA DOC D1 *00 Af 'OlA. 

If fAf ODO A fAlfe OCUf A oife 
OCDf A eDCctADD”. 

bo getcAcb fAicVice, .i. pep meice coimfe, da ceic CAp 
epic, DAC OO Aiptlflg pig, ACC tit) IDA DieDOAC fADeiflD, Ap 
IDIJAlb COmtoDD AODfip O pobi CODA^AlfCeO fAip CODA OAIDI. 
CaID C1D fOOAID X)0 DIDgApAp. bo J^etcAcb, .1. fCp fOgotcA 
A bu A fAicbee Ap c-Acb DAcb oeif ecAp coid AttcA ime, co- 
DAOfl 1DA1D IDfeiD. til otlg Oipe DA fAipO, Ap If gDIDl IDOIC 
no niDA *00 gDi. 

Aicbec bAicfe, .i. pep da pAepA oad da cpebAO; di puiteo 
pe OAiDi id pep fiD IDA pmt gDimiu tAicb tAip. t1i ceic a 
pA1cb DA 1 DAlC1]\e ppi ptAlC DA ectAif, Ap If ^Ae gpeiDO oo 
z^Aipcep. 

OiDiDic. [. 1 .] Pep micep im opoeb tddai co, do oda, [ACAf 

being exhausted from an incurable disease, and he is consequently 
a wilderness although a Foighe/^®*^ unless he steals, or unless he 
befouls his Aire-honour as [Cormac said] : 

“ Ilis fields to him are therefore a desert, 

With a disease and [not] curable. 

Unless one giveth him for sake of God. 

His privileges, also his Dire 
And honour price are lost’t 

Bo-geltach Faithce, i.e., a man of great selfishness, who goes not 
outside of the territory, nor into the Airlis of the king, but who is 
always in his own cherished home, because he shuns the combat of 
one man when equipped in arms and with his company. He is 
not entitled to the fine of a worthy man. Bogeltach, i.e., a man 
who protects his cows in the field from everything that is danger- 
ous and from marauding wolf-dogs, so that they are his whole 
treasure then. He is not entitled to Dire or privilege, because it is 
the deed of a boy or a woman he does. 

Aithech Baitse, i.e., a man who is not ennobled by profession 
or property ; this man who has not the qualificaiions of a man is 
not received among the grades of society. He does not become 
guarantee or security for chief or church, so that he is called 
“the sunbeam”. 

Oinmit, i.e., a man who is the husband of a bad wife, on ac- 

(682) jg -jj condition of such of the decent poor as are obliged 
to beg. 


H S.18.p. 
16. 


Faa Faiglido. 


Bo.geltach 

Faithce. 


Aithech 

BaitseJ 


Oinmit^ 
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H. 8. 18. p. 


Midlach. 


Reimm. 


Riascaira 


SIndach 

Brothlaige* 


oda], tit)encA]A itiga^a octif yoiiAclicAioe, . 1 . Hi 

X)ti 5 'oi]\e in |:e]i pn. 

ini*otAcli, [. 1 . niitiAi^ J . 1 . ini'oe'LtAcIi , .i. ]:e]A ha ]\a gAib feAbb, 
DA bo]ibA, DA qiebAt), nA qAcbtAi^i * 00 . Ho, iniobAch, . 1 . 
me* 6 on ebbAcb mpn, a|i inni if mebbAcb o oebb ocuf ciniuib, 
conA t)AinnA ciine’OA inpn ca|i 0011*0 ciiAice. 

UeimiTi 'ono, .1. fiiiffcoif no 'Ojuicb ; nAc fof 00 beiji 
lieTnmA'o fo cofp ocn-p a enecb. II1 xibg tiife, tiAi|i ceic AfA 
ficc Af belinb fbiiAg ociif foc 1 iAi* 6 e. 

tliAfCAi]ie, .1. boin^fecb inpn, a \\ imt^Aib a cbenel octif a 
pne, colicb caiii ociif fccc^c, ociif bi*u opAfc *00 pAfc, no 
o fbeib [*00 fbeib]. tlo niAfCAifo, .1. fAcbtiiAige 'OACf *00 
ftAicb ociif ecbAip til *01151011 *oi]ie. 

SinoAcb bfoclilAige, . 1 . bfiiAf cac bi* 6 , *06 ici|\ * 0111 ^ ociif 
inobip 110 cuiriA Iai]' cmbeob b|nii* 6 ef 110 *00 iiioaIa. 

SoAAcbc AfA ini*oiu 1 iAf *oiiine: cpncb, octif ceneb, ci|i ocuf 
qiebA'o, *OAn ocvif in*Dbiif ocuf inn]\tjciip 

count of whom he is made a fool of and laughed at, i.e., a Fosge- 
nigh, i.e., a laughing-stock. That man is not entitled to Dire. 

Midlach, i.e., a non-resident, i.e., a man without possessions, i.e., 
a man who has not occupied land or property, who does not 
work, or for whom there is no work done. Or, Midlach, i.e., he is 
the centre of deception, because he is deceitful in his appearance 
and in his nature, so that he is the material of a Ciinid<^*®^^ then 
upon his Tuath. 

Reimm now, i.e., a juggler or a clown ; every man who dis- 
torts his body or his face. He is not entitled to Dire, because he 
distorts himself out of his real state in presence of assemblies and 
crowds. 

Eiascaire, i.e., he is an outlaw, because he absconds from his 
family and from his tribe, to evade law and justice, and he 
goes from wilderness to wilderness, or from mountain to moun- 
tain. Or Riascaire, i,e,, an ignpble rathbuilder for chiefs and 
ecclesiastics. He is not entitled to Dire. 

Sindach Brothlaige, i.e., the dregs of every kind of food for him, 
both lawful and unlawful, or he cares not what he eats or consumes, 

Sechta as a midither duine. The seven things by which man 
is ennobled, viz., beauty and family, land and habitation, profes- 
sion and wealth, and righteousness. 

[The classification and account of the privileges of the various 
classes of churchmen, literary and professional men, follow here in 
MS. II. 3. 18. T.C.D.] 

(683) Cimid, i.e. Cimbidf see note 487, App. p. 474. 



III. 


THE ANCIENT FAIR OF CARMAN. 


Froyn the Book of Ballynioie in the Library of the Royal Lish Academy \ and 
the MS. 11. 2. 18. commonly known as the Book of Leinster^ in the Library 
of Trinity College^ Dublin, 

WITH A LlTUnAL TRANSLATION. 


Tlio great fairs anciently held in Ireland were not, like their modern repre- 
sentatives, mere markets, but were assemblies of the people to celebrate funeral 
games, and other religious rites, during pagan times, to hold parliaments, 
promulgate laws, listen to the recitation of talcs and poems, engage in, or 
witness, contests in feats of arms, horse racing, and other popular games. 
They were analogous in many ways to the Olympian, and other celebrated 
games of ancient Greece. The most — indeed, so far as the Editor knows, the only 
— satisfactory account we possess of any of those important meetings of the 
people, is that of the triennial fair held at Carman, now Wexford. This account 
consists of fragments of one or more poems preserved in the Book of Leinster, 
the Book of Ballymoto, the MS. H. 2. 16. in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and the MS. II. 8. 3. in the same library. The copies in the three last 
named manuscripts are substantially the same, and are principally occupied with 
an account of the origin of the name “ Carman” and of the institution of the 
fair. The poem in the Book of Ballymote looks at first sight like a complete 
poem ; but a closer examination shows that part of it at least is made up of 
more or less unconnected stanzas. Whether the transcriber of the MS. arranged 
the poem as it now stands from previous fragments, or merely copied the ver- 
sion of a previous transcriber, it is now perhaps impossible to determine. The 
copy in the Book of Leinster is apparently complete. Prof. O’Curry has given a 
translation of a fragment of it in his second lecture (see vol. i. p. 44 et seq.'). 
This portion, which fortunately describes the fair itself, is manifestly the end of 
a long poem, of which the previous part is described in the lecture just referred 
to as illegible. It appears, however, that he laboured hard to decipher the ille- 
gible part, for among his papers has been found a copy of the poem containing 
twenty-five stanzas more than he had used in his lectures. This copy has all 
the appearance of having been made from a MS. difficult to be deciphered, and 
shows that he had expended much labour on the task. Among those unused 
stanzas are several that are identical with some of those found in the latter part 
of the copy in the Book of Ballymote, and others which, though agreeing in the 
subjects, and often in the words of whole lines, present some important deviations 
from those in the latter MS. This circumstance seems to show that all the 
fragments belonged originally to one continuous poem or to a series of connected 
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poems i that the commencement of the poem is preserved in the Book of Bally- 
mote, and apparently the whole in the Book of Leinster, tho commencement 
being, however, almost illegible ; and that tho two copies overlap, and thus 
afford us a more or less complete copy of the whole. That this was also tho 
opinion of Prof. O’Curry is proved by his efforts to construct a continuous text of 
the whole poem out of the two MSS. 

Tho very great importance of this poem for the ancient history of .Ireland, 
the fact that only a portion of it has been translated by Prof. O’Curry, and that 
portion given in his lectures without the original text, have induced the Editor to 
print the entire of the latter so far as it can be completed from the Books of Bally- 
mote and Leinster, following in the case of the latter the transcript of Prof. 
O’Curry. From stanza 1 to 24 inclusive, tho text is that of tho Book of Bally- 
mote, with the exception of stanza 14, which is inserted from Professor O’Curry’s 
transcript, into what appears to be its proper position. From stanza 25 inclusive, 
the transcript of Prof. O’Curry is followed; the stanzas 25 to 48 inclusive being 
the part which ho did not use in his lectures, and consequently did not translate, 
and which he probably had not deciphered when he wrote his second lecture. 

The stanzas which are common to the Books of Ballyraote and Leinster are 
those numbered 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 70, 7J, 72, 77 in the following pages. From 
this it will be seen that the copy in the former MS. is not a fragment complete 
as far as it goes, but an abridged version, either deliberately made, or, what is 
more probable, taken down from the dictation of some one who only remembered 
occasional stanzas. As has been above stated, some of the stanzas common to the 
two MSS. differ more or less. In such cases, the text follows the Book of Lein- 
ster, and tho variations are printed from tho Book of Bally mote as foot notes. 
The latter MS., contains a stanza which ought from its position to come between 
stanzas 69 and 70, but which is not found in the Book of Leinster copy. As the 
poem is now arranged it would be out of place there ; the only place where it 
could have been introduced without interfering with tho narrative of tho poem, 
is perhaps between stanzas 76 and 77. But as there is obviously something else 
wanting, it could not be introduced into the poem without injury to its continuity, 
and it has accordingly been p\it in a foot note. 

In order to make the following edition of the poem as complete as possible, 
two prose introductions are also given ; the one in the text from the Book of 
Ballymote ; that given in the foot note, imperfect in the beginning and obscure 
in some passages, is from Prof. O’Curry’s copy, and apparently belonging to the 
version of the Book of Leinster. Tho two stanzas with which the last introduc- 
tion commences appear to have been the first two stanzas of a poem relating the 
history of the seven chief cemeteries of Eriu, namely Tailtiii, Cruachan^ tho 
JBrugh of tho Boyne, Carman, Cuile, Tallacht, and Teamar of Dun Finntain. 
The subject is of very great interest, and the poem may perhaps be still preserved 
in some Irish MSS. But if so, it is probably, like the following poem on Carman, 
only to be found in detached fragments in various MSS., and hitherto unknown 
in its complete form. 

Tho old vellum MS. in the Library of the Royal Irish Academy, known as the 
Lftahhar na h~ TJidhre, contains two tracts on the ancient Cemetery of Cruachan 
tlio first of which begins on fol. 41, b. b., and is headed fendup ua pelecinpo, or 
“ the History of the Cemeteries here”. It opens with a prose introduction which 
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has been printed with a translation by Dr. Petrie, at p. 96 of his Essays on the 
origin and uses of the Round Towers’, etc., and which he considers to have been 
the entire of the Senchas na Relec, It is, however, only the prose introduction 
to a series of pieces in prose and verse, on the Cemetery of Cruachan^ which arc 
to be found in the same MS., as parts of the two tracts above mentioned. Thus 
immediately following the introduction printed by Dr. Petrie, is a poem of eighty- 
eight verges attributed to Cuan O* Lotchain^ who died a.d. 1024, on the death 
of Cormac Mac Airt^ and his burial at Ros na Righ on the Boyne, and also on 
the burial of many of the distinguished nobles and chiefs of Eiriu. It begins : “ 4ti 
pn A tnAi 5 mic Inwoc”, on fol. 42, a. b., and ends on fol. 42. b. a. The second 
tract is on the burial of King Dathi, commencing on fol. 35, b. a., with a short prose 
introduction, which is followed by a poem of two stanzas addressed to the palace 
and Cemetery of Cruachan^ by Torna Eigeas. Professor O Curry has given a 
literal translation of this poem at p- 71, vol. i. of the present series of lectures* 
but without the original text, which begins: “ A CA pocfA pi pip pinx> pAih”. 
This is followed by a short poem of Eorhan, in which are preserved the names 
of many of the nobles and chief poets buried at Cruachan^ and which has been also 
published by Dr. Petrie in the work above mentioned. This poem ends on fol. .36, 
a. a., with the same words with which the first tract begins on fol. 41. b. b., namely, 
€ 0111*0 petidAf n A pehcc inpiti. “ That is the History of the Cemeteries”. Thus 
according with the well known custom of old writers, who invariably ended their 
poems and other pieces with the same words with which they commenced, in 
order to indicate that the piece so far was complete. It would thence appear 
that the two tracts just described, though now separated from each other in the 
MS., and the end placed before the beginning, were originally parts of a large, 
and no doubt once complete history of the ancient pagan cemeteries of Eiriu. 
We have now no means of ascertaining how much of this history has been lost, 
but it is very probable that the two stanzas of the poem at the beginning of the 
second introduction to the following poem, on the “Fair of Carman”, formed 
part of the Senchas na Relec. It may bo, too, that the poem on the “Fair of 
Carman”, itself, as well as a poem on the “ Fair of Tailltiu”, which has not yet 
been published, also belonged to the same collection. 

Professor O’Curry, in making out his copy of the text of the part of the poem 
contained in the Book of Leinster, made some emendations, no doubt the result 
of a more careful examination of the obscure text of tho original. This will 
explain in part any variations in the translation of tho whole poem, which the 
Editor thought it desirable to add to the following edition of the text, from that 
given by Professor O’Curry himself of the parts which he quoted in his second 
lecture. 

It was the Editor’s intention at first to add copious notes explanatory of the 
persons whoso names are mentioned in tho following poem, and to endeavour to 
deduce from it some chronological data — and from this point of view the poem is 
very important ; but this he soon found would require a very long time. Not 
wishing to delay tho publication of the Lectures longer, ho leaves to another 
time or to other hands this task. 



>AetiAcli MRiriAin. 


B. of Bally- CAjllTlUn CAIKM)" |10 llAlfl 111116 * 6 . Rin ; C] 11 A)A fe )1 CAn 5 A* 0 A |1 

J9?,Va.‘ li-AcliAin, 0611 boti leo, .1. c|ii mic *OibAi*o, niAC t)oi|ici, 

triAC ^incbcif ia*o .1 t)iATi A^Aj' “Oub, A511]' 'Oocii|a a riAniiiAnti, 
AJAj' CAjllTieil Ain IB A 111AcllA|A. 

r^llA bjAICCU, A^Af 'OICeclA, A^A]' CABCABA BO bll1C6t) IB 
niAc1lA1]A CAC BIAI^IB ; q\ 1 A P 5 A 1 I A 5 tl]p epB'OjABCllf 11 B 0 ]A]A 0 
)10 nil 11*01]^ BA I'ljl. 

t)olo*OA]A, 'OOBA, CO bG|A6BB A|A ulc qil CtlACA t). * 0 . 'OBCOll 
ecA BA biB’opfe |'oh|ao. Ole lAjAAiB Ia Cuaiu "O. t). ibb]bb ; 
■00 luTO -Ai, IB AC OllotBAB o plct) ; CjAeitioBbel o caib- 
cib ; A^A]" bug bAcbAB, .1. abac Caicai|a, 0 pjAiii'oib ; A^u^p bc- 
cuille o BA bABcuAcliAib *00 cetiAl popAopom ; AgAp B1 pop- 
CAppAC ppiu cop cinppec in CpiAp pep t)A]\ IBllip, A^Ap pACpAC 
ABpAlln ipilp . 1 . CApiBCn AlBACAip, Ap BA CiptlAip CO llOpe A 
ppicbipi ; A^up CBCpAC tllA ClBt) inpeCCA BOppOgBAt), BA C 1 C- 
pAitiip Aipec bee niinp iib b-Ope. 


bA niApb ipvip A IBAullAip piB ’00 CU1BA10 IBA ^IaUaCC ; A^lip 
pOCUlBOlg pop CUAullA T). X). AipiB IBAlCpiOOA COBA^CAip A 
llAeBUcb ABO, A^Ap COBlbAO 6 A b-AlBBl BO beicll AB AOBAC piB ; 
A^ApiB IBAI5IB ]’ 1 BB ; OClip BBOe CApBlAB A^lip ACBAC CApiBAB. 
-AgAp po^Bicpec U. t). t). liiBBpiB Aipec bAOAp IB hope. 

tlo ACA, peAB Sq'^AB CA1B1C IB OG^AIO .1111. BOpCB-CclieC 
CtlC bcBA, tllAC trieppoeOA, A^Ap tlCA, IB^eB OCCA, pi CepCA A 
tBACAip in IB AC piB ; AX^Ap bAbcB pCB TTIeppCeA^pA IBAC *Oaco 
rs Ui^en. 

lApOlB bAOAp, OB 0,111 ApAGB lAbeBA, 1 C pOCAO IB bUAip piB, 

bic Sen, niAC *Otiipb; A^ApbocAp Ibac, ibac SmipAig; A^Ap 
5BBBAIC, B1AC SbCCAIC ; A^Ap AIcAC, ibac 'OBllb ;A5Bp irioCBp, 
IBAC bAp^Alg. 'pop pBAip p6B 5 <^pTn<^^ 1C RaIC big, p]\1 OBB 
miC t)ACO ABBep. tflApbcAip 'UCA lApBIB, COBAbABBC]\OCC, AgAp 
IB nilll*6 CBCpAC IB BlbBAip, AgAp CBCpAC pOB jApiBBB leip 
A bBAip COIBAg lllepCA, IBglBO bniob, lAp BA bjlClC OOpOBI A 
]'l6 P'iBBcbAO Ij'leb tllOBAIO, 1 B-^lbAlB ; COBAbAC tTlepCA Ap 



THE FAIR OF CARMAN. 


Carman, why so called ? Answer. Three men who came from introduc- 
Athens, and one woman with them, i.e. , the three sons of Dibad, 
son of Dorcha, son of Ainches, i.e., Dian, Dubh, and Dothur, 
were their names, and Carman was the name of their mother. 

By charms, and spells, and incantations the mother blighted every 
place, and it was through magical devastation and dishonesty that 
the men dealt out destruction. 

They, however, came to Eriu to bring evil upon the Tuatha Dd 
Danann by blighting the fertility of this isle upon them. The 
Tuatha Dd Danann were incensed at this ; and they sent against 
them Ai, the son of Ollamh, on the part of their Poets ; and Cre- 
denbel on the part of their Satirists ; and Lug Laeban, i.e., the son of 
Cacher, on the part of their Druids ; and Becuille on the part of 
their Witches, to pronounce incantations against them j and they 
never parted from them until they forced the three men over the* 
sea, and they left a pledge behind them, i.e.. Carman, their 
mother, that they would never again return to Eriu; and they 
swore by the divinities they adored, that they would not return 
as long as the sea encircled Eriu. 

Their mother, however, soon died of the grief of her hostage- 
ship ; and she requested of the Tuatha Dd Danann that they would 
celebrate her fair in the place where she should be buried, and 
that the fair and the place should retain her name for ever ; and 
hence Carman and the fair of Carman. And the Tuatha Dd 
Danann celebrated this fair as long as they occupied Eriu. 

“ Another version is that old Garman had followed the seven 
cows of Eochaidh, which cows had been carried off by Lena, the 
son of Mesroed ; and Uca, the daughter of Oeca, king of Cert, was 
his mother, and she was the wife of Mesceagra, son of Datho, king 
of Leinster. 

There were also along with Lena, driving these cows away. Sen, 
the son of Durb ; and Locar the swift, son of Smirach ; and Gunnat, 
the son of Succat; and Altach, son of Dulbh; and Motur, the 
son of Largach. Old Garman discovered them at Rath Beg, on 
the south side of Datho’s Dun. lie killed Uca then, with her women, 
and the men who took away the cows, and old Garman drove away 
his cows to the plain of Mesc, the daughter of Bodb, whom he 
had carried away from Sidh Finnchaidh in Sliab Monad, in Alba ; 
and Mesc died of shame in this place, and her grave was made 
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B.of Bally- n<M|\e ifiti niAiginfin, |:oclAf a atto, .1. feiAc Itlei'CA, 

Sa! b. a!' iDgim Dui* 6 b, AjAf yiucfAc .1111. mic Paco, .1. ITIe-p SeoA, 

tn ey tloeDA, AjAf TH ef 'Oe'OA, ACAf tVl ef Pettn on yoy fen gAf- 
mun^’^^^ifin tnAigm pn, AgAf *00 ceAf fcAn gAfmAn AnD ; ^x^Af 
foctAf A A fefc Ann, A^Af conAic epn Aeinnc n^uliiA tjo gnim 
Anx) ; AgAf combec a Aintn inAenAc pn AgAf in mAigin pn do 
5|ief : Aj^iif iinDe CAftnun Agiif fen CAfmunD Ainmniu^A’o. 

-AgAf fognicif bAigin in pn Af CfebAib AgAf Af ceAbbAigib, 
CA CACAlf inof. Hi fAfbAl^ CACAIf, UtTIOffO, CAflTIAn, ACC 
DiA rriAicniDe Agiif ocettAigib fooeifin, A^iif fetnciif Ia pt 
tlof A PaiI^i, a f ofjAbAib ; A^Af A nDeof A 1 D, ibtifg in AenAig ; 
lie func l-^AI^p AgAf “pOtAlfC. 

Secc ngfAifni AnD, AjAf .1111. mAin ffi ajad bfecA Agiif 
DO CeAfCA A CtnCID ffl Cp bblADnAlb. 

If ADD fo^nicif l^Aigin DeAfgAbAif in Iaici nDeDeiiAc De, 
If De ADbef Af eccf ef Of Aifgt. “pof hd a fig fof Deif fi CAf- 
tnun, fOfUD fi .h. fOf a cbm ; AgAf if AmbA’o AniAn. 


hi KAibAinD Aiigufc no cei^Dif inD, A^Af if feA6AiD -Au- 
gufc no cigDif Af ; A^Af gAC cfef bbiADAin fo^niDif ; AgAf 
DA bblA*6Ain fflA CAIf ec. 

txxx. A^Af D. bbiADAin ofogni’o An cecnA AenAc AnD, ciif 
in DAfA bbiADAin xb. fbACAf OCCAIIAITI -All 5 UfC 1 , IffOgenAlf 
Cfifc, 

Icb A^Af bbicc Doib Af A Dentiin, AgAf cen f off An C0151D 
in b e-fen fOfAlb, A^Af pf flA^bAI^ boo, A^Af fubA bA cac 
fAincfeb, A^Af cac mef mAfCAiDbpn, binA bAnu o ufcib. 
^d^Af mec AgAf mocbbeci fi^ oca Doib, miinA Denuc in pn. 

eifcig. 

1 . CfciD A b/Aigniu HA beebe, 

A fbuAl^ OfAl^ni fAD cbefc, 

CO fA^bAID llAim Af cec AlfD, 

CAom fencAf CAfmvnn cbot AifD. 

2 . CAflTIAn cece oenAig feib, 

CO f AICC1 f oenAig f o f eiD ; 
in cfbiiAig ciccif D 1 A CAicme, 

Af P5cif A gbAn T^fAIfni. 

(58i) This Gabman may perhaps be the German of the Tdin B6 ChuaUgne, 
See the Fight of Ferdiad, ante. Appendix, p. 469. 
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there, namely, the grave of Mesc, the daughter of Bodb,* and the 
four sons of Mac Datho, namely, Mes Sed, and Mes Roed, and 
Mea Ded, and Mes Delmon, overtook old Garman at this place, and 
old Garman^^®*^ fell by them there ; and they made his grave there, 
and so he begged of them to institute a fair of mourning for him 
there ; and that the fair and the place should bear his name for 
ever : and hence Carman and old Carmund have their names*’. 

And the people of Leinster celebrated this fair by their tribes and 
by their families, down to 'the time of Cathair Mor. Cathair, how- 
ever, bequeathed Carman to his own sons and their farhilies, and 
he gave the jjrecedence to the race of Ilos Failgi, their dependent 
branches, and their exiles ; to continue the fair ; namely, the Laigsi 
and the Fothairt. 

There were seven races there, and a week for considering the laws 
and the rights of the province for three years. 

It was on the last day that the Leinstermen of Gabhra south 
held their fair, which was called the steed-contest of the Ossorians. 
The Forud of their king was on the right of. the king of Carman, 
the Forud of the king of O Failgc on his left ; and their women were 
seated in the same manner. 

It was on the Kalends of August they assembled there, and it 
was on the sixth of August they used to leave it ; and every 
third year they were wont to hold it ; and two years for the 
preparations. 

It was five hundred and eighty years since the first fair was held 
there, to the forty-second year of the reign of Octavius Augustus, 
in which Christ was born. 

Corn and milk [were promised] to them for holding it, and that 
the sway of no province in Eriu should be upon them, and brave 
kingly heroes with them, and prosperity in every household, and 
every fruit in great abundance, and plentiful supplies from their 
waters. And failure and early grayness of their young kings, if 
they did not hold it.^^'’®*’ Listen. 

1. Listen, O Lagenians of the monuments. 

Ye truth-upholding hosts. 

Until you get from me, from every source. 

The. pleasant history of far-famed Carman. 

2. Carman, the field of a splendid fair, ' 

With a widespread unobstructed green 
The hosts who came to celebrate it. 

On it they contested their noble races. 

( 585 ) following somewhat diflerout version of the prose introduction, 
though imperfect, is ver j interesting, because it shows that the celebrated 
ancient Fairs api)car to have been always held around the ancient pagan 
cemeteries : — • 

voE. II. 34 
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3. If feilec inftiAim |\Ari, 

cit> f Ainfef c ftuA^ CO f aid ; 
fAitinof DO DiitiiAib daVa, * 

DA fto5 bun AID blC5f ADA. 

4. T)o cAinniD fi^Ain if fi^, 

Di^Ab If rm^nini, 
bAC ininci finoftiiAi^ fogmAi]!, 

DAf fbitng^itiAiD fAGf fen CAfinuin. 


Ser» cAtiic int^egAi-o .tJii. 

nepc ediAcli, cue l^eriA tuAc illcj'- 
|\oe'OA lA. 

u^i. i3]MW'|\eit.5oli Cixenn uc ■Dixie. 

Aca ruiiTJ .U11. *o 1 ai*oc : 

•jieLec CliA'Lcen |MA ^^oj^a, 

■jiet^ec C]iUACiiA ciniAipe, 
ocuf tietec in DpogA, 


Uetec CAtMiiAin cui^io’dai^, 
oenA6 Cuite cocincAib, 
inA)\c)VA inuinci’j\e pApcAbAin 
ocuf CeniAiii Dtini fmcAin. 


If AmtAixi ■DO gmcif 111-OOCnA^:fA, 
lAf cfebAib ocuf ceneiAib ocuf 
cebbAigib, CO CAtAif niAf ; ocuf tii f 
fAfbAIC CAcllAlf, nnoffo, Adc ■DA 
TnAcnitJO fO’oepn, ocuf f eincliuf be 

■pbTlOfATTAlbse, A fOfJAbAlb OCUf A 

iToeofATo, ibbufc inooenAig, uc.im. 
bAij^fi ocuf focHAifc; ocuf If beo 
fin A cof ocuf A coniAifgi ic ■otib 
in'© ocuf 1C cuixjccc Aff, Af cAc nec- 
-fAici. Uii. n-gf Aifni Anx) in caC bo, 
ocuf .un. bAA ffiA 'oonAin, [Aigi-o] 
ocuf bf e€:A ocuf coicef CA a coicit> 
ffiA cfi bbiA-onAib. If AiTo no 
cnin’oif OffAifge, itnoffo, in bAto 
’oc’oenAd x>e, ocuf cuAifc ce6 bAice 
fiA fcuf ; If ■oe AfbcfAf C6c(ieff 
OffAifge. ■poT'^'o A T'''5 I-'®!' ■oeff 
IVIg bA^An, OCUf fOf uo fi5 Iiua t^AlV 
ge f Of A cbbiu ; if AinbAio a uiiiaa. 


Olii Gurnoan, who came in pursuit 
of the seven cows of Echad, wliich 
wore carried off by Eea the son of 
Mesroed, etc. 

The seven principal cemeteries of 
Eriu, ut dixit : — 

These are tlio seven sepulchral ce- 
meteries : 

The cemetery of Tailte to be cho- 
sen, 

The cemetery of Cruaohan of sad- 
ness, 

And the cemetery of tlio Brugh, 

*1 he cemetery of Carman of heroes, 

Oenach Guile witli its appropria- 
tions, 

The mortuary of tlie people of 
Earthalon, 

And 'reamar of Dun Fintan. 

/I'hus it is the^' used to hold this fair, 
by llieir tribes and families and house- 
holds, to the time of Cathair Mor ; 
and Cnthnir, hoivover. .bequeatlied not 
Carman unto any but to his own 
descendants, ai d the precedence he 
bequeathed to the race of Hos Failge, 
their followers and their exiles, to 
continue the fair ut the seven Laig- 
Ecchs and the Fbtharts; and to 
them belongs [the right] to celebrate 
it, and to secure it from every dis- 
aster [while] going thitlier and return- 
ing thence. There were seven races 
there every day, and seven days 
for celebrating it, and for considering 
the laws and rights of the pro- 
vince for three years. It was on the 
last day of it the Ossorians held 
their fair, and they coursed it every 
day before closing ; and hence it was 
called the steed contest of the Osso- 
rians. The Forud of their king was 
on the right hand of the king of 
Eeinster, and the Forud of the king 
of Ua Failge was on his left hand ; 
and in the same manner their wo 
men. 
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S. The renowned field is the cemetery of kings, 
The dearly loved of noble grades ; 

There are many meeting mounds, 

For their ever loved ancestral hosts, 

4, To mourn for queens and for' kings, 

To denounce aggression and tyranny, 

Often were the fair hosts in autumn 
Upon the smooth brow of noble old Carman. 


1 KAbAino Augufciio ce^cifin’o, 
octif 1 rep*o ciccif Cec 

buA'OAiti -00 gtiicheA ; ocuf -oa 
bUA'OAin fpA c:Ai|\ec. ocuf 

COIC cec bbiATJAiti ojiogtiAi’O 111 Cec 
oetiAc 1 CAYMUAiti, copn -oaiia bbiAti- 
A1tl .ocb. Q*00* -pbACu-p] OCCAUAIll Atl- 
gurci ITlgetlAltV CpfC. 


CjM mAyig^AIT) A1TO .1. lllAlX^gAt) 
bi*o ocuf ecAig ; triA^ijgAt) beoCptn-o, 
b6 ocuf ecbjCtc,; niAp 55 A 5 Abb ocuf 

•000]1A1*0 1CC|101CC Ol|l OCUf A^gAIC, 

etc. buCc cc6 ’oAtiA, ece|\ ppiairoAii 
ocuf f'0‘o.5kti, ocof niidotiic icc peicc 
ocur 1C cofperiAT) a ii-*opeCc ocuf a 
n-'oLigi’o *00 ; ocur epnoo a^ ceC 

ri-oAti Af -oiix ocuf If 'oUgc'o •00 f eicc 
ocuf *oAifciii ocvf 'oo cbofceCc. 


1cb ocuf bbicbc -ooib Af A ’oetiAin, 
ocuf cen -poff Ati coicco neccfAtro 
f Off Aib, ACC CO f o Ainec, ocuf co ^o 
Cfoifcec, -pefAio, imiAAib, niACCAib 
fceo uigcriAib, oeofAiX), AUffAit?, 
bAiCAib ocuf cbofCAib; niecA, ocu-p 
pubA Ia caC pAincfoib, ocup caC 
inepp niAfA cAiobfin, ocup bitiA bAti 
o uipcib, ocup Abimiife co cif Ia- 
gen. 

nice imoffo ocup meci ocup mo- 
cbfeci -oA pef Alb, ocup figbAic, ocup, 
ivuia; ocup cuicim a pef auto tio a 
buo5 on Cl cicpA cAfip, pf figbAIC, 
ocup rmiA; ineAt; fig 6ca, cc^uxi 
ccfutAC, ocur triAibi, ineni ■oefncAf ; 
uc pubAfCAcn, cc. 


On the Kalends of August they as- 
sembled there, and on the sixth of Au- 
gust they left it. Every third year 
they were wont to hold it; and fit 
took] two years for the preparations. 
It was five hundred and eighty years 
from the holding of the first fair in 
Carman, to the forty-second year of 
[the reign ofj Octavius Augustus, 
in which year Christ was born. 

Three markets there, viz., a market 
of food and clothes ; a market of live 
stock, cows and horses, etc. ; a market 
of foreigners and exiles selling gold 
and silver, etc. The professors of 
every art, both the noble arts and 
the base arts, and non-professionals 
were there selling and exhibiting 
their compositions and their profes- 
sion.nl works to kings; and rewards 
were given for every [work of] art 
that was just or lawful to be sold, or 
exhibited, or listened to. 

Corn and milk [were promised] to 
them for holding it, and that the Sway 
of any invjtding iirovinoe should not be 
over them, but tlmt they should ob- 
serve the Fridays, and that they 
should fast, men, women, boys, maid- 
ens, as Avell as exiles, chiefs, cham- 
pions, and clerics. [They were also 
promised] prosperity and comfort in 
every household, and fruits of every 
kind in abundance, and abundant sup- 
plies from their waters, and fertility to 
the land of Eeinster. And, moreover, 
that decay and failure and early gray- 
ness should come upon their men, 
kingly heroes, and women; and the 
forfeiture of his land or its price from 
him who evades it, men, kingly heroes, 
and women ; [and that failure of ] 
young kings, mean clothes, and bald- 
ness would come on them unless they 
celebrated it, Ut Fulartach cc. 

34 B 
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5 . In no in ye]\ co ineu pAi, 

no in ben co nec AnbAL, 
me Ainm cen me]' mAiAgtiAitJ, 
me Ainm * 0116 ]' -005 CAjimAin ? 

6 . Ill pts 1 ]' ni yc^K ^re^i^Ac, 

Acb Aonben *01 An, *oibe|i5Ac, 

5biiAi]i A cA^mnin ifA cAi]Am, 
o ]?tiAi]\ CA]imAn A cec Ainm. 

7. CAjimiin, ben mic T^ibAit) “oein, 

mic 'Ooi]\ce ‘oi^AmAi^ 'oAj; feib, 
mic An 0501 ]% co mee ]iaca, 
bA cen*o A^wmei]' ibcAcbA. ' 

8. t 1 l]' CAlbcet) CA]\ 1 C UAjlbA, 

p\i ]'Ain]'ei]\c iiA |'Ae]ibAnbA, 
iDAi^ bA fnimAig cec Ainm cai]i, 
cbATlX) mic T)lbA 1'0 ]'A mACA 1 ] 1 . 

9 . Genii' AC ]'ia|i *000 *oa]ia cti]i, 

'OiAn A511]' T)tib A^ti]' *Oocbii]i, 

011*0 AcAin Amben aiiai^i, 

A 511 ]' CA|\men a mAcliAi]!. 

10. im ’CiiAcliAib *Oe, — 
mt) Ae]' niiACAi]\^''^^^ iiAimcioe, — 
co]ui*o CAC cliAtniAn co c^iai^ : 
bo I'O^Ab, A*obAb ecAi]\. 

11. CA]vnuin A]' CAC bjiicc co m-bbAio, 

Ai*oc5be*o CAC m-bbicc m-bo|i]\uo]\Ai*o, 
iA]A n^beicc A]' CAC X)An nA|\ *01060, 

HA meic c]\iA A 5 r]\iA An]\ecc. 

12. t)A tuAC ]io|iArAi5 UtiAc *06, 

]iO]'b]iACAix5 tiAC 1 ^'Ain^ne ; 

A]\ cec nom^nim ^nii'ei; -po, 

‘pni]'ec A combin cbncco. 

13 . C|\icenbeb bA j'AibAX) pn, 

Ip bii 5 bAibAC iiiAc Caici|a; 

Decnibbe a]a cac ]aao iia^aa^, 

AC A]' Ai niAc ObbAiiiAn. 

14. Uo ]iAi*o|'e'o pm lAppo^cAin, — 

in ceepAp cpuAio compojicAib, — 
ben piinx> iccnt) -pApmACAp, 
cpiAp p'ep 'oon cpnip 'oepbpACAp. 

(588) in other copies. 

(887) ^ ^ jiag i3een eli(ied here ; the word M^as originally ti'-ouAfiAp, in modern 
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5. Was it men, or was it a man of great valour, 

Or was it a woman of violent jealousy. 

Gave the name without the merit of noble deeds, — 
Bestowed the true name of beautiful Carman ? 

6. It was not men, and it was not a fierce man. 

But a single woman fierce, rapacious, 

' Great her rustling and her tramp, 

From whom Carman received its first name. 

7. Carman, the wife of the fierce Mac Dibad, 

Son of Dorcha, of legions and choice hospitality, 

The son of Ancges, of rich rewards, 

The renowned hero of many battles. 

8. They sought not the profits of industry. 

Through ardent love of noble Banba, 

For they were at all times toilers in the east, — 

The sons of Mac Dibad and their mother. 

9. At length they westwards came, 

Dian and Dubh and Dothur, 

From delightful Athens westward, 

And Carman their mother. 

10. They used to destroy upon the Tuatha D(S, — 

The wicked malignant race, — 

The produce of every land unto the shore : 

It was a great, an oppressive evil, 

11. Carman by all powerful spells, 

Destroyed every growing productive fruit, 

After each unlawful art being tried fby] 

The sons with violence, with injustice. 

12. Soon as the Tuatha Dd perceived 

What deprived them of their summer bloom. 

For every evil deed which they wrought, 

They hurled an equal deed upon them, 

13. Critenbel, he was a 

And Lug Laibech, son of Cachir ; 

Becuille in every field entangled them. 

And Ai the son of Ollam.^®**®* 

14. They said to them when they arrived,— 

The four warriors of equal valour, — 

Here is a woman instead of your mother. 

Three men for your three brothers, 

Irish a cognate form of tsocliAp, evil, — the opposite of pochAp, good. The 
word as written in the text, would mean tiUAcAp, a companion, consort, 
husband, or wife. 

(BBS) ggQ note, 669, App. p. 611. 

(B8W) These names also occur in the tale of the second battle of Magh TuirttL 
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15 . t)uib 111 iiogAin tio5A, . 

Ill 'po]iAit>, tn -pAe^i co5<\ ; 

^AcbAi-o 50 gle spin-o 
epcit) A 11-011111*0 oeDC|iiA|i. 

16 . Ua p^ipD *00 cllUAOAll DAin,— 

|:]\1 A ^ItlACA CO ^lOC^lUAI'O ; 

ciA|\ bA*o ben teo jTAcbAic initTO^ 
CAjimun, beo 11 a c]ui ctniiAng. 

17 . Cac p^i -oA^i nA cecA|i 'I'bAn, 

mill]!, inib, iietii, cAbAiii con’obAn, 

fiA cij'AC ce|Y ciiiji cinx), 

ceiii no beic nuiiji 1111 li-0|iinT). 

18 . CA]unAn, ^uic bA|' 1^' bArni, 

iiO|'Ai‘obc’o A ^'encAitie’o, 

):uAi]i A liAi*oi*o, iiiA^i |\o 'obecu^ 
eT:i|i "OAi^nb iia n-o^xonfe^ic. 
ly. UAncA]' ^'1111*0, upiA gAine ^no, 
tDiA CAine, "oiA cec 5«bo, 
te UuAic T)e 'oa^i -|"Ae]\tiiA 5 V^in> 
cecnA oetiAC coi|\ CA]\inAin. 

20. pe^iCAti CA^iniAin, cia ^loctAi*©, 

in I'AgbAm, no in |'ecAbAi|i, 

1A]\ iiief cec *005 ACA^i 'oib, 
b|ie^' rriAC OtA'OAn, ci^'cio. O. 

21 . Cec^M pcio coic cec cAin, 

^Aib HA-o, mb|iec, *00 bbiA*onAib, 
o CliA^iniAin yo ci*pii cacc, 

CO 'pAbni^ein ifti ia^i n-'ooenriAcc. 

22 . -A OA btiAtiAin, cjiicliAc, ceicjii cec» 

o 5ein C|ii|ic,'- — 111 ^'Aeb in -pec — 
CO CpimcliAn op CApniiiin cucc, 
CO pAcpAic nA-obAb necpucc. 

23 . Coic ]\i cpicliAc, cell cpipc cai]i, 

00 bAi^nib, piA Cpipc cpAici*o, 

A niiAib op li-Opm-o popAi^, 

X)ic ctiAin cebbin*o, a CliApmAi ^ 

24 . Coic P15 coicAic'^^*^ pAec]iAc pe, 

Tio bAec|iAix> nA cpipcAioe, 
o Cb|iiiiicliAn, coni'OAp iia cne*o, 
CO X)iApniAic 'Oo|inmAp ’Otjpgen. 
(690 1 See note 602, App. p. 470. 

;aoi) That is the four elements. 
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15. Death to ye we choose not nor desire, 

It is neither [our] pleasure or free choice ; 

Assign with openness a proper pledge, 

And depart out of Eriu each of you three. 

16. Those men then from us departed,— 

They were expelled with great difficulty; 

Though a woman of theirs they left there, 

Carman, alive in her narrow cell. 

17. Every oath from which there is no release — 

Sea, fire, Heaven, and the fair-faced Earth, — 

That in power or weakness they ne’er would return, 
As long as the sea encircled Eriu. 

18. Carman, who gave death and battles, 

Once so destructive with her spells, 

Received her fate, as she well deserved. 

Among the oaks of these firm mounds. 

19. Hither came, to celebrate her [[funeral] rites, ' 

To lament her, to inaugurate her Guba,<^®®*^ 

The Tuatha Dd, upon the noble beautiful plain : 

This was the first regular fair of Carman. 

20. The grave of Carman, by whom was it dug? 

Will you learn, or do you know? 

According to all our beloved forefathers, 

It was Bres, son of Eladan. Listen. 

21. Four score and five fair hundreds. 

Is the number, not false, of years. 

From Carman of demoniac spells. 

To the manifested birth of Jesus after humanity, 

22. Two years, thirty, and four hundred. 

From the birth of Christ — not small the span— 

To Crimthan over Carman’s plain, 

To Patrick the great and glorious. 

23. Five kings and thirty, without neglect of the tryst 

Of Leinstermen, before the faith of Christ, 

Their fame extended over Eriu, 

From thy sweet-sounding harbour, O Carman. 

24. Five and fifty vigilant kings. 

Of the chq-mpions of Christianity, 

From Crimthan, inflictor of wounds, 

To Diarmad Dornmas Durgen. 

(»Mj Wailings for the dead. See vol. ii. pp. 383, 384. 

C593> 'I'h'at is, after he had assumed human nature, 
u. b. |\ 15 , i.e. five times fifty kings. — ii, 3 3. 
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25 . Ocr mic ^ 

'OoiTO Cbc]i, 1 ]' 1i-C|\eiDon, 

.<^^inAi]\5in, CobprliA cencixAt), 
Ii-G^tcvvcli 0]ienn-An. 

26. llopiAt) pv\in pAcliA IDT) oenAiTc^, 

cec cpACA |\e cpen mAiX)iiii, 

. oc cocc 111*0, oc uin-occc a|']', 

CO CAinic cpeicem D-AiniiAp. 

27. O 'CbiiAir: 'T36 co CbAin*o tlliboo, 

bA “oin pobAii ip pigpep; 

0 Cl-Ain'o inibco bA gnini 
bA *0111 CO IDACjiAic ITIacIiao. 

28. Hein, cAbAin, ^puMi, epcA, ip mtiip, 

coipubi, cmi, ocup uii|\ctii]\, 

beoib, cbiiApA, ]'iiibi pAobcbv\, 
COpA, bAtllA, ppom, ip *oeUA. 

2i). Oicb, cbAioib, cAppAic c Aline, 

^Ai, pceiub, X)]\ecA X)ooine, 
X)]\ticbr, inepp, *OAiuen, bA 'oiibi, 
bA ip AOAig, cpAi5 c]\omciiibi. 

30. *00 pAcpAc pAiii tube a 1165 , 

btiioni I^AtibA ceil bic bpon, — 
conn A berb po cAbAi]\ cbeic, — 
ccc cpcAp bbiA* 6 Ain CAp* cApniopc. 

31. iDopin^eu ^enui 5 Ae‘oob, 

1 CApiiiAin, pe ub]ionniAi*oeni ; 
oonAc ccn caivi, cen cinAio, 
cen 5111111 Aig, cen cppi-OAin. 

32. Lticc bAipci Cpipc HA ccbio, 

1 CApniAin, ip X1A15, ip oemiin, 
ip 1110 *obe 5 Aic cjiij'c A]\ uecc, 
o C]\ipc CA]'A cpipuAi-oecc. 

33. IV151 ociip iiAem b-G]ieiTo, 

ini pAcpAic, ip 1111 CpiincbAnn, 

1AC pAclipenpApCpAC CAC CAC, 

po bennAcpAc in oenAc. 
o 4 . A. .IX. cpicAc oenAC Ap*o, 

*00 bicb op bptiACAib CApniAii ; 
coicA nA cpenme'oon cpipc, 

6 bGpemon co pAcpAic. 

35 . -A COIC cecpi oeic *oacca, 

Ap ppeic oenAig AbbACCA; 
o t)pepAb l3poenAc cen bpAc 
copin n-oeiiAc ii-oeoenAC. 
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25. The eight sons of Gollamh with their full host, 

Dond, Ir, Eber, and Heremon, 

Amergin, Colptha the griefless, 

Ereach Febria, and Erennan. 

26. These were the upholders of the fair, 

To be ever highly boasted of. 

Coming thither, going thence ; 

To the advent of the all-ruling faith. 

27. Of the Tuatha Be to the sons of Miledh, 

Was a race of upright women and brave men ; 

Of the sons of Miledh of bright deeds 
Was the race to Patrick of Mach a. 

28. Heaven, Earth, sun, moon, and sea, 

Fruits, fire, and riches. 

Mouths, ears, alluring eyes, 

Feet, hands, noses, and teeth. 

29. Steeds, swords, beautiful chariots, 

Spears, shickhs, human faces, 

Dew, fruits, blossoms, and foliage. 

Day and night, a heavy flooded shore. 

30. These in fulness all were there, 

The tribes of Banba without lasting grief, — 

To be under the protection of the fair. 

Every third year without prohibition. 

31. The gentiles of the Gaedhil did celebrate, 

In Carman, to be highly boasted of, 

A fair without [breach of] law, without crime. 
Without a deed of violence, without dishonour. 

32. The followers of Christ’s baptism deny not, 

That in Carman, right true, 

More regular became the tryst 

From Christ to the [introduction] of Christianity. 

33. The kings and the saints of Eriu, 

With Patrick, and with Crimthan, 

Each clan they bravely controlled. 

The fair they blessed. 

31. Nine times thirty high fairs. 

Were celebrated over the shores of Carman, 

Fifty in its high central tryst. 

From Heremon to Patrick, 

35. Five four tens*^^®®^ is the date 

Over which the noble fair extended. 

From Breasal Broenach without guile 
. To the last holding of the fair. 

Five, and four tens, i.c. 540 year?. 
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36 . o Cli^MtYichtin'o in ch|ioc<\ c<Mn 

o CllActlAI^I . . 

A nAOl jAA^tAnA cen lAAintJ, 

]AA Yl't t^AbjAA'OA lAeclimAlbl/. 

37 . Se^^^Ai^ *060 ^\o -oeiAbAi^ 'OAin, 

cec cec f*encAi‘o ^'obAin ; 
o CliA^nnnn nA ciiAn cpAebAc, 
*00 ^AAC j'bllA^ I'An ^bAC oenAC. 

38 . b-ocbc A TDocb^AA *001111011, — 

l^btlA^ ^'OcllbA ]AA ]' 1 ^AmA 1 *Oim, 

5ni|"cc 0011AC coi]A CA|AiiiAin 
yo 5boi|\, 1^' ^o ^oAn A^iniAib. 

39 . A *00 *000 cen ^in-o iin]AAin'o, 

ooenAigib ai^i^ha AcniAim ; 

*00 Cli^AI ^^AlbOA in 5 A 1 ^'C 1 * 0 , 

on r-fib ^115*0 A A^A]Ao ITIa^j'ciii. 

40 . ^ coic A po^Aibbe ^a^a^, 

pcb]'ec o]* CA^AinAin 6 bocA|A*o ; 
OCIIAC “I'AI-obllA, CO -p^AeCAlb, 

CO ^'Ai*o‘Lib, CO '|'|AiAn-ccAib. 

41 . Seipn^A *0011 ^AAi^ni 11011111115, 

*00 pb t)]Aei'Aib tOjuc beiniin^; 
1^bnA5 yinx) iaa i^A^bAib 1:11111*0, 
01' CIAIIA10 CAimiAin cliec^uinig. 

42. pACIAAIC, lOlAI^IC 1111 111 Abbe, 

CAeni^in 11' CobAin Cibbc ; 

1AC 11' AiiAcliecIi All cec I'bllA^, 
nA 1A0 bAimceiA AniAiici'buA^. 

43 . OeiiAc 11 A iiAcb nciic 01 a c 1 iiiia, 

A1A dll' 1)' ceiAc t 3 iA coim^uo; 
oetiAc A1101A15 I'bAicii' ^bAin, 
11'1'co bii' inA 0C5A10. 

44 . Cbiicbi bATi bAi^en iaia bo, 

011 oi'btiA^ IAA 50b — ni 1AA0 n^o : 
bAiiciAAcc tiAC bee iiiei'i' iiiiitiac, 
11'1'CO A ceci 111 ciAGi'i' oenAC. 

45 . l^Alfl^ 'j-OcllAIIAC, l-’OCA A ITl-bbAO, 

beo OApeii' COCA 11 a m-bAn ; 

11' beo bAi^in bin A feo, 
nA OA5P1A OA b-imcoinec. 

46 . Ha lAi^OAinnAib I'lAucbi I'tino, 

111 coiceo cbiici 1 CAiATnnno ; 


See note 667, App. p. 610. 
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36. From Crimthan of the xiomely form, 

From Cathair 

Nine were celebrated without intermission 
By the race of Labrad, the princely hero, 

37. Sixteen kings to me have been recorded, 

By every Sai,^**®®^ and profound historian, 

’ From Carman of the branchy harbours, 

Who brought hosts unto the noble fair. 

38. Eight from the populous Dodder, — 

Kenowned hosts ever to be boasted of, — 

They celebrated the regular fair of Carman 
With pomp and with bright arms. 

39. Twelve, without an error in the counting. 

Of festive fairs I acknowledge. 

To the fierce champion, of valour. 

Of the regal race of noble Maistiu. 

40. Five from Fidgabhla the stern, 

Celebrated over Carman of high renown, 

A rich fair, with bridles, 

With saddles, with bridle-steeds. 

41. Six by tlie royal triumphant heir. 

Of the race of Breasal Breac of mighty blows— 

A fair host with resplendent spears. 

Over the cell of the battle-wounding Carman. 

42. Patrick and Bridget together, 

Caemgen and Colum Cille, 

They are dominant over every host, 

And they durst not be ‘‘ cavalcaded''. 

43. The fair of the saints, with pomp is celebrated, 

’T is meet at first to pay homage to God, 

The fair of the high king of bright heaven. 

It is after the flatterj it comes, 

44. The fair of the women of Leinster in the afternoon, 

A noble most delightful host — *t is no false assertion : 
Women whose fame is not sn)all abroad. 

Their fair is the third fair. 

45. The Laisechs of Fothairt, wide their fame ; 

To them is the stewardship of the coteries of the women : 
Leinster with all her jew'els to them belongs, 

The chosen men for its protection. 

46. To mirthful royal princes belongs 

The fifth game at Carman ; 

(M7) The Sreith was the double reined or parade bridle, as distinguished 
from the Srian (— sreith + eari) i.e. the onc-reined bridle. 
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eni5 1i-0neDt), tiiA|'eT), 
•ooib ]\<s conceit in -peffet). 

47 . pA *0001*0 tA CtAmiAib ConDt<\, 

cbiici C<\]vniiin 'OAg com^A, 

^'cc cec ^'buAg, ^'AOji in |"oca]i, — 
O]' CAC ^loen, i^' ^n^rbo^iux). 

48. Seen cbticbi, iiia]\ *OAinAi^\ *oaic, 

yo]\|:ACAib Pac^iaic,’ 
in CAC bA ^\A ^'ecciiiAin -|'Ain, 

A]\ bA]i 'I'opcbbAi'o ei|'Ci'o. 0. 


49. T)o nicif b-Ai^in in |'Ain, 

iA)\ r:|icbAib, ia^a cebbAi^ib, 
o b-Ab^iAit) b/on^^'ce bi 
CA CacIiai]! coni^'cc cbecb^itiA*6. 

50. Ill |:A]ibAic CActiAi^i CAfAiriAin, 

ACC “oiA niAicni iiio|a A-obAib; 
tiA cboiYAcb CO ^'Aitibpi fAin, 

^'lt llo^'A pAtgO I'egAl’O. 

51. Vo]AnX3 ^\i 5 A^a^ac 1loi|' Ain/^^®’ 

yo^A *oei|' ^115 CA^Aiiunn cAcninAi]i; 
*oiA bAim cbi ceri'OAi'o, b^\i n ■oiiAib, 
|■*opll■o ]\i5 5b-CbiiAin; 

52. l-j' bo ^\5 ^AA pb bn 5 * 0 AC boip 

b/Ai^pc, niAC CoiiAibb Cen*oinoi^\; 
If pOcIlAlfC IIAC CAl*obl CA]AC, 
cen x>Aib]Ai dia niAfniof acc. 


{598J glittering hosts. In that is, ho was patron of bards. Both 
the Book of Ballymotc version this is terms are equaliy applicable to prince 
made tip pu<\-6, i.e. of niany poets, Lahrad. 


(699) The matter of stanzas 51, 52, and 53 is given in four stanzas in the 
Book of Bally mote, as follows: — 


26. t:opux> pig Ap 5 <\c poip aiii, 

pop 'oeip pig CApintJin CAem 
riAip ; 

• 01 A cbiti, ppi gA6 btntgAip 
■tuiiTo, 

poput) pig CpuAdAin cbec 
cuipp ; 

27. Ip bopg pA pib 'Ltjg'OAd boip 

bAigpd, niAc ConAibb Cent)- 
moip ; 


26. TliO Forud of the noble king of 

Airget-Ros, 

On the right of the king of beau- 
tiful Carman; 

On his left, with all athletic 
sports, 

The Forud of the king of Crua- 
chan— the lofty hero ; * 

27. And the progeny of the numerous 

race of Bugad 

Laigsech, son of Conall Cend-. 
moir; 


• The Cruaclian here meant is Crxtachan Claenta or Offaly. 
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The host of Eriu’s bounteous men, with their jewels, 
To them the sixth fair is assigned. 

47. After this the Clan Cunla follow, 

The fair of Carman duly celebrating, 

Beyond each host, a noble race, — 

On every field, a royal progeny, 

48/ Seven games, as to you we have told, 

That is Avhat Patrick ordained, 

On every day of the sportive week, 

Enjoining that to sweet devotions they should ever 
listen. Listen. 

49. The Leinstermen continued to hold this fair. 

By their tribes, by their families. 

From Labrad Longsech of glittering hosts, 

To the powerful red-speared Cathair. 

50. Cathair bequeathed Carman, 

Only to his own great and powerful race ; 

At their head with splendour bright, 

The race of Ros Failge we behold, 

51. The JForud of the noble king of Airget Ros, 

On the right of the king of beautiful Carman ; 

On his left hand stands, in right of inheritance. 

The Forud of the king of Gaible Gd-Cluain ; 

52. And the progeny of the numerous race of Lugad 

Laigsich, son of ConalhCendmor ; 

And the Fotliarts Avho knew no thirst, 

Without derogation to their ancestral inheritance. 

VochAqAC CO f Ai-ohip fee, — And the Fotharts rich in jewels — 

cetiOAi-obiM -oon 'oiCoitncxj. ^Not degrading to the noble guar- 

dians. 

28. hi kAhAiiTo Augufc con Alb, 28. On tlieKalends of August with- 

ciAg-oAif 11 TO 5 AC cfcf bbiA-o- out fail, 

■Am, They repaired thither every third 

AgcAif .nii. ngpAifnc iin ^nim year; 

They contested seven well-fought 
races, 

f e6c bAice’nA f eccniAinc. On the seven days of the week. 

29. Aivo buAisoif bA^A bib, 29. There they proclaimed in friendly 

cencA AcAf cAiiA in coig words, 

• Lc®]» — The rights and laws of the pro- 

ceC peCc piAgbA co pogAp, — vince; — 

ceC epop bbiAOAin a copej^A-o. Every right of law they pro- 

claimed, — 

Every third year they revised 
them, 

( 600 ) ^ Forud was the place in which each king sat surrounded by his Sahaid 
or counsellors, and his Dam or retinue. The seat of the king seems to have 
been on the top of a mound which was surrounded by an earthen wall or 
rampart. Abrud is cognate with FbrMs,, the residence of a magistrate and 
With the Latin Forum. , o » 
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53. 1 KAtAirio cen Ait, 

ciA^Aiu itTo cec btiA'OAin ; 

A1TO tUAOIC CO •OAHA Ap tJAlg, 

ce^ic cec caha ocii|' cofCAio. 

54. Ac]\a, cobAC, I'jiicbijA |:iac, — 

ectiAc ec]\Aice AiipiAt), 
ni tAiiiA^i tA 5|\Ai]:pn in^Aio, — 
etA*o, Aicbni, Acb^AbAit. 

55. Cen t)ut ye]i in Ai^iecc in-bAn, 

cen mnA in Ai|AeAcc fejA pnogtAn ; 
niAt) Aireo n i]i [o] ctnnceji, 

C1T) Ac:).'e|A. ciT) Acniuinue]\. 

56. Cipe Cl ■OA]\ peer iiAppig, — 

benen co bcAcc pA buAnpcpib, — 
tiA bee Ap A]' iiA pine, 

* ACC A bAp tiA bicbbme. 

57. 1p 1AC A A-OA ottA: — 

. pcuic, cptnci, ciiipn c]\AepcottA, 
cinpi^, ciinpAi^ cen cpiAmtiA, 
pi bit) ociip pAon ctiApA; 

58. l-'iAn^uicli 'Pint), — pAcb cen 'oocbcA, — 

CO^tA, CAIIA, COCrnOjlCA, 
ptipni5e, ip *011110 peoA; 

AopA, pune pomepA; 

*59. Apopc, popcA*OA, pi^Ait, 

ip cecupcA pipA picliAit, 

•onbtAioi, 'oinxipencinp *oaic, 
cecupcA CAipppi ocup CopiiiAic; 

GO. Ha pe|yA,‘im peip cpuim UenipA, 

OOHAl^e, 1111 OClIAC 011111 A, 

AnnAttA*o Anil, ip pip po, 

CAC pAri*o ]\o pAiiiiAX) C]\e*o ; 

61 Scot cettAi^ UeiiipA, — tiAC cihnn, — 
pip cec cpicliAc in b-CpiiTO, 
bAiipencAp biiToni bA^A, 
bpintini, 5€ppi, x^AbAtA; 

62. T)eic cbiiiinA CliAcliAip CecAig 

01A ctAin*o, pA ceim pi^mecAi^; 
poipb cec 'otini mAp ip 'otecc, 
combec into co a eipcecc. 0 


(801) Airecht, a legal assembly or court. (See Introduction, p. cdxii.) This^ 
law for the protection of females appears to have prevailed among the 
Ancient Irish at all the national Assemblies and Fairs. See the poem on 
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53. On the Kalends of August without fail, 

They repaired thither every third year ; 

There aloud with boldness they proclaimed 
The rights of every law, and the restraints. 

54. To sue, to levy, to controvert debts, — 

The abuse of steeds in their career, 

. Is not allowed to contending racers, — 

Elopements, arrests, distraints. 

55. That no man goes into the women’s Airecht,^®®*^ 

That no women go into the Airecht of fair clean men ; 
That no 'abduction is heard of. 

Nor repudiation of husbands or of wives. 

56. Whoever transgresses the law of the assembly, — 

Which Bcnen with accuracy indelibly wrote, — 

Cannot be spared upon family composition, 

But he must die for his transgression. 

57. Ihese are its many great privileges: — 

Trumpets, Cruits, wide-mouthed horns, 

Cuisig, Timpanists without weariness, 

Poets and jietty rhymesters ; 

58. Fenian tales of Find, — an untiring entertainment, 

Destructions, Cattle-preys, Courtships, 

Inscribed tablets, and books of trees, 

Satires, and sharp edged runes ; 

59. Proverbs, maxims, royal precepts, 

And the truthful instruction of Fithal, 

Occult poetry, topographical etymologies, 

The precepts of Cairpri and of Cormac ; 

60. The Feasts, with the great Feast of Teamar, 

Fairs, with the fair of Einania, 

Annals there are verified. 

Every division into w'hich Eriu was divided ; 

G 1 . The history of the household of Teamar — not insignificant, 
The knowledge of every territory in Eriu, 

The history of the w'omen of illustrious families. 

Of Courts, Prohibitions, Conquests; 

62. The noble Testament of Cathair the great 

To his descendants, to direct the steps of royal rule 
Each one sits in his lawful place. 

So that all attend to them to listen. Listen. 


the Fair of Tailt6 in W\e Dindsenchas of Tailte., and also in Keating's History 
reign of Tuathal Techtmar, a.d. 79. 

(«oo Note 14, vol. i., p. 45. 
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63. pipAi, p*ol:,i, pep cengAil, 

criAiiipip, ocup cinplenriAi^, 
pl^tJA^ enij:; enT^A©' eg-Aip, 
beccAiT^ ociip btipi-OAi^. 

64. "CtipcbAir: A po*oniA tube 

•oo pig l3epbA bpiicniAipe; 

CO n-epne in pi pAn pAinepp, 

Ap CAC n-tJAn A niiA*o xnbep. 

65. A1CC1, Aipggni, Ai*obpi ccoib, 

coimgne cincri coemceneoib; 

A pel 111 ]\ig pAc: xiA]! tDpegTiiAg, 
ACAC, pAC]iiiA'o engiiAin. 

66 . 1pe pm pcop inxi oeiiAig, 

on c-pbiiAg beo-OA bicpAebiX) ; — 

CO CAbAip iDOib on coni'oi'o 
CAbAiii con A CAcincbo^iuib. 

67. noeni t^Agen lApbo, — 
noem in cocAig — ni cboenpo, — 
op pAcbint) CApmAin, co cait?, 
-Aippinn-o, pbeccAin, pAbnigAbAib. 

68. 'Cpopcti'o 1 p'ogmtip, popecc, 

1 Cap 111 tin mbc in oenpecc, — 
pA bAgnib iiAc pAincepc piinx>, — 
pA AiipecTT, pA ecombtin'o, 

69. Cbepig, bAOic byAgen ibbe, 

mriAA 11 A n--oAgpe]i co n-'oonine. 
*OiA, popicip triAp popobig, 
piA 11 icgib AilA eipcix). G-. 

70. Oegi-OACC .li. n-X)ponAX)e, 

ocnp eccpep OppAipge, 

ocnp nil Abb ppi cpAiinnii pbeg, 

on cpbtiAg piinnu, ipe a *oepe-6. 

71 . Cix) pi]ic: tllepcA AcbepniAip *oe 

ni b-eppA, ni b-ecpAico; 
ip pen ^ApmAn piAp, a pep, 
ippAiix) CO ciAti po cbAioetj. 

72. Cix) uAxnb pAin- no gAipche, 

ecep pbiiAgAib pAiTiAigche, 
popobecc, cen xiAi-obpi, ip po^n^big 
A 'bAigniii tiA becc, epcix). C. 
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appendix: the^fai^ op cabman. 

63. Pipes, fiddles,' chainmen, 

Bone-men, and tube-players, 

A crowd of babbling painted masks. 

Roarers and loud bellowers. 

C4. They all exert their utmost powers 

For the magnanimous king of the Barrow ; 

• Until the noble king in proper measure bestows 
Upon each art its rightful meed. 

65. Elopements, slaughters, musical choruses, 

Tlie accurate synchronisms of noble races, 

The succession of the sovereign kings of Bregia, 
Their battles, and their stern valour. 

66. Such is the arrangement of the fair, 

By the lively ever happy host ; — 

May they receive from the Lord 
A land with choicest fruits. 

67. They, Leinster’s saints, celebrate next day, — 

The saints of the alliance — ’t is no evil deed — 
Over Carman’s bounteous lake, with solemnity, 
ISIasscs, adorations, and psalm-singing. 

68. They fast in the autumn, good the deed. 

At Carman, all of them together, — 

The Leinstermen without lack of humour,— 
Against injustice, against oppression. 

69. The clergy and the laity of Leinster all. 

And the stainless women of the worthy men. 

God, who knows how well they merit. 

To their noble prayers will listen. Listen. 

70. The hospitality of the Hy Drona, 

And the steed contest of the men of Ossory, 

And the clash of spear-handles. 

From the entire host, that was the end. 

71. Though we had called it Mesc’s grave 

It were not mockery, it were not enmity ; 

QFor Mesc] and old crooked Garman, her husband, 
llere in far ancient times were buried. 

72. Even if from those the name had been derived 

By hosts of etymological writers. 

It were just, no doubt, and it were lawful, 

O Ldinstermen of the monmxients, listen. 


86 
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. APP£NDIZ r iHK FAIR OF CARMAN. 

73. HacIi pcliic If buAnbtAt), 

1 f Alb fbtiA5 fo CAC cAbtriAn : 
fAbmf Aibec coffAbbAix), 

1 fAib fAirifefc fAef ChAftnAin. 

74. Secc rj-ouiTiAi cen CAi’obiu'o t)e, 

*00 CAiniu*o mAfb co tifierice; 
fecc triAi^e, cAfmAin cen cec, 
fo cbtiice CAfmAin cbAincec. 

75. Uft WAf^Ait) fin cif cfeofAi^: — 
triAf^AX) biTO, tnAf^AtJ beo cfAi, 
inAf5Ait> mof nA n-gAbb n-gpegAc, 

1 m-bit) Of If Aft) ecAc. 

76. pAn nA n*ec, fAn nA fuine, 
fAn nA m-bAnt)Ab ffi t>fnine; 
fef *00 fbtiA5 n-^Aifec 
nif mAit)et>, nif imcAinet). 

77. Vib AfA nemt>enAin t)e, — 
iTiAibi, meti, moc-beice, 
fi cen 5ein, cen ^finni, 
cen feibe, cen fifinne.<“*^ 

78. Co fe bA bfi^Ac bAf a, 

fbt1A5 biniTIAf bif bAbfA*OA; 

CAC fbtiA^, nAC fAi^cbec bit) fecc, 
bAimchef, ociif ni bAimec. 0. 

79. pAibce 1C fbtiA^ nemtJA nA noeb, 

T)ATn 1C *01 A t)ebbt)A, tJe^cAem ; 
fi coffAcb buit>nib norfi^, 
fi cAC n-Acetiin^it) efci*o. 0 

(003) 'j'jjg following stanza from the Book of Ballymote, indicating the advan- 
tages to be gained by holding the fair, seems to show that there is a gap of 
perhaps two stanzas here, and that this stanza is one of them : it is the thirtieth 
stanza in the Book of Ballymote (where it comes after the one numbered 29 
in the foot note, page 635 supra), and is there obviously out of place. The 
only place where it could be introduced without disturbing the narrative of the 
poem would be after this stanza : it has however been thought better to give 
it as a foot note, than to introduce it into this part of the poem which is taken 
from the Book of Leinster. 

80. bich, btific, fic, fAtnA, fotiA, Corn, milk, peace, ease, prosperity, 

bin A Vaua bepcolA, Waters full in great abundance, 
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73* Twenty-one raths oT enduring fame, 

In which hosts are under earth confined : 

A conspicuous cemetery of high renown. 

By the side of delightful noble Carman. 

74. Seven mounds without touching each other. 

Where the dead have often been lamented ; 

Seven plains, sacred without a house. 

For the funeral games of Carman. 

75. Three markets in tljat ac^picious country 

A market of food, a market of live stock, 

And the great market of the foreign Greeks, 
Where gold and noble clothes were wont to be. 

7G. The slope of the steeds, the slope of the cooking; 
The slope of 'the embroidering women ; 

To no man of the friendly hosts 

Will they give adulation, will they give reproach. 

77. There comes of not celebrating it, — 

Baldness, failure, and early grayness, 

Kings without wisdom, without elegance. 

Without hospitality, without truthfulness.<^®®‘* 

78. Hitherto warlike and brave have been 

The numerous hosts of Labrad’s house ; 

All assailing hosts, are compelled to be shy ; 

They are challenged, and they challenge not. 

79. A welcome with the saintly Host of Heaven, 

May I receive, with the beautiful, all-perfect God ; 
The King of graceful hosts may I reach, 

A king who to every prayer will listen ! Listen. 


fip cocombAi*o citro. True kingly heroes, with loyalty 

■oiptnAig e^ien. to chiefs, 

With triumph of heroic hosts of 
Eriu. 


(. 90 *) xhe following is the version of this stanza in the Book of Ballymote 


32. pmh An a netnoetionti -oe — 

THAile, If meich, if moChece, 
f 1 OAHA conAmbho hih, 

•oo bt-Aisnfb AHA. Gfcig. 


There comes of its not being holden 
Baldness, decay, early grayness, 
Witli many other evil fates, 

To the noble Leinstermen. Listen* 


Finis. 




GLOSSARIAL INDEX 

OF IRISH WORDS. 


[In the case of important terms, such as Aire, etc., which are of frequent 
occurrence, only the references to places where their explanation is to be 
found are given here; the other references will be found in the General 
Index.] ^ 


Abairsechf a manufacturing woman, 
iii, 116. 

sweet (see Ahhrann\ in. 371. 

Ahh a certr, since I slow [the death 
of], m. 456. 

Abhramu a song of any tune or mea- 
sure, 371, 377, 378. 

Abrus^ material, iii. 115, n. 87. 

Aco, to him or with them, m. 
518. 

Acb, a groan or sigh (see Aiieac/i), 

a. 162. 

Achadh, a field, or division of land, 
i. clxxxii. 

AchUcomaithe^ with equal immunity 
iii. 504. 

Ac?'a, to sue, iii. 409. 

Adabraid n-aille^ ostentatiousness of 
fame, iii. 428, 

Adair t, a pillow. Hi, 489. 

Adand^ a small candle, iii. 246 (see 
Cainnill), 

Adannai, kindle, ignite. Hi. 505, 

Adhdad., will die, iii. 221. 

Adhondy bind, sweet or melodious, 
a song or tune, Hi. 386, 387. 

Adbond Trirech, a triple .<4 f/5oncf, a 
tune in which three parts are 
understood, namely, genntraiyhe, 
yoltraighe, and suantraighe, iii. 
387. 

Adbreth, a species of poetry peculiar 
to the order of poet called An7’adh, 
a. 171. 

Adgenedar, Aithgenethar, to make 
restitution, iii. 608. 

Adgiallat, they submit, or owe alle- 
giance to, iii. 514. 

Adhal, dishonour, blemish, or dis- 
grace, m.618. 

Adid, his two, m. 497. 

Admilithi, more pale : one of the jes-'^ 
ters of Conaire M<$r, monarcli of 
Eriu, 80 called, iii. 160. 


Aedh or Udh, “ a spark of fire”, from 
which is derived Aedh, the proper 
Christian name of a man, Angli- 
cised Hugh, a. 1 32. 

Aenach, a fair, or general assembly, 
*. cclv. 

Aenach Guhha, a moaning or mourn- 
ing assembly. Hi. 383. 

Acs Sidhe, “ dwellers in the hills”, 
“ the fairy people”, ii. 198. 

Agell do, [his pledge to him, i.e., 
lie is entitled to] his brooch and 
everything comjwsed of gold and 
of silver— his pledged article, what- 
ever it be. Hi. 112. 

A gid, In Agid. face to face, against 
the face of, Hi. 458. 

A. h-Athain, “from Athens”, tn*. 
526-7. 

A h-Espain, “out of Spain”, Hi. 

210 . 

Aicheih, dangerous severity, etc., Hi. 
440. 

Aiccd~Fige, weaving implements, Hi. 

116. 

Aicdi, work of art, Hi. 504. 

Aidbdenaib, x)rosecutors, iii. 500. 

Aidbsi, great or greatness ; its tech- 
nical signification in music was the 
singing of a multitude in chorus, 
Hi. 246, 247. 

Aidbsi, corus crondin, a kind of gut- 
tural or purring chorus ; a great 
chorus or vocal concert (see Cepdc), 
iii. 245, 371,374, 376. 

Aideadh Uladh, the deaths of the 
Ultonians, ii. 94. 

Ai Esain, same as Aigthe Esain,Ta.nli- 
Esain, Hi. 517. 

Aige, a stranger, Hi. 507. 

Aighthe Esain, the x)roportional in- 
crease of a man's Esain due to his 
special rank or honour, iii, 515 
(see Esain'). 
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Aigne^ an ar^er, or p1eadin^_ counsel- 
lor, i. ccxxiii, cclii, cclxxiii. 

Ailf a fence, a stake fence, i. clxxxi, 
czxxii, exei, ccl. 

„ comarbus, a divisional fence be- 
tween the lands of co-heirs, or 
shares of ga veiled land, i. clxxxi. 
Ail^ a stone ; Ach^ a groan or sigh, 
hence ii. 152. 

Ail bend Alatuaith n-dronaiede^ flow- 
ing capes dexterously embroidered, 
til. 142. 

AilestaVf Ailastairy the bog firs (recte. 
Iris pseudacorus, or common flag 
or Iris, now called Feleastrotn), 
i. Ixxiii ; Hi. 190. 

Ailginey tranquillity, etc., Hi. 321. 
Ailiy other, Hi. 606. 

Ailsed^nadmay intentional fraudulent 
knotting, in'. 493. 

Aimsir na c-curadhy the time of a 
champion’s military education, iL 
367. 

Aiuy Ainey rushes, Hi. 486, 489- 
Aindiden, Friday, Hi. 507. 

Ainmed, disparagement. Hi. 514, 620. 
Airbernady diminution, curtailment, 
Hi. 516. 

Airbid^ a measure of weight. Hi. 483, 
n. 624. 

Airbiy a wooden fence, t. ccciv. 

Airbir, an armful [rsc^e, a shoulder 
bundle or load], Hi. 487. 

Aircendy a defined boundary or limit, 
i. ccl. 

Airchinnechy a lay vicar, a land 
steward [of monastery or church 
land], i. cclii; H. 31, 169. 
Airchisechly bemoaning, Hi, 443, 
454. 

Airech Feibhey a chief of dignity, m. 
114, and 126-7. 

Airc^tk lord, a title of distinction. Hi. 

4f^. 

Airechy litigation here, Hi. 499. 
Airechty a court, ii. 20. 

Airecht Fodeisin, his own court, i.e. 

„ the court of the Righ, or court of 
king's bench, of a Righ Tuathuy 
i. eexlix, cclxvi, cclxxii. 

„ Foleithy a court leet, cclxii, 
cclxxii. 

,, Urnaidey a court of pleas, i. 
cclxiii, cclxxii. 

Aire Ard, the steward of a king, i. 
ccxliv; Hi. 469, 615. 

„ Cosraingy the Gerefa or Reeve 
of a FinCy i. cciii, ccxlvii,ccxlviii ; 
Hi. 470, 491. 


Aire Deaa, the lowest grade of FlaVi 
i. ccxxxiv, ccxlvii ; Hi. 468, 494 ’ 
616. 

„ Echtaiy a high constable of a 
Crich or territory, i. ccxlv, 
ccxlvii ; Hi. 468, 497. ' 

„ Finey the chief of kindred of a 
Finey i. cci, ccxlvii ; Hi. 516. 

„ Forgailly an ofiicer who corres- 
ponds to the Welsh Canghellor 
or chancellor, i. eexliii ; iii. 4C8 
600. 

,, luise, commander of the levy 
of a Tuaihy cf. Dux (Duc-s) and 
A. Sax. Ilere-togy ccxliii; Hi. 
468, 469, 499, 616. 

Airely rooms, or compartments [in a 
house], m. 7. 

Aireman, Airemhy a ploughman, i, ci. 

Airgetlachy a general name for a 
metallic ore, i. ccccix. 

Airigis (perceives), he perceived, Hi. 
448, 

Airigtib gniscedy missive weapons of 
valour, ii. 303. 

Airilliud, good works, Hi. 614. 

Airinechy a frontage, i. cccxlvi. 

Airitiuthy maintenance, iii. 497. 

Airlicudy Airluccudy borrowing or 
lending on a pledge. Hi. 487, 49, 487. 

Airlighe ar da cleth, chief or highest 
advisers ; the members of the coun- 
cil of each Fine ; the Cuicer na 
Fine, or the five chiefs of kindred 
of a Fine, i. cclxviii. 

Airlisy a yard of a Forus, or enclosed 
paddock in which cattle were im- 
pounded, sec note on Fer Forais, 
i. cclxxx, ccci, ccciv, Hi. 520. . 

Airmedy a measure of bulk, iii. 483. 

Airthind—Airbindy oats, i. ccclxiv. 

Atrihiury the east, Airthiur Foitsiy 
the back part of the south side of 
the seat or couch, Hi. 509. 

Aisneis cleith, a private information 
against a nobleman, i. ccxlv. 

„ meirle, a thief’s information, i. 
cclxxxii. 

Aite, a tutor, Hi. 446. 

Aitech Coniaide, father or chief of a 
Comaithches, copartnership or gild, 
i. eexvi. 

Aiteog, a string which is put about 
the mouth of a bag, Hi. 117. 

Aithy a kiln, 486. 

Ailhcuniba n-aigcy dressing of wounds, 
iii. 486, 

Aithechy a tenant, a plebeian, ii. 36, 
III. 469, 600. 
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Aithech ar a Treba, a tribe tenant 
on his ancestral home. m. 4S2, 
more correctly, the head of n co- 
partnership or gild, i. cci. 

Aithech Baitse, Aithech Baitsidhe, a 
man who aspired to bclongHo the 
privileged grades of society, a 
iiachelor of Bd-Aireship, a tenant 
bacheloi: of Airechusy probably con- 
nected with the Batin and Ro- 
mance terms Baccalaria and 
Bacele^ L ccl, ccli, Hi. 438, 624. 

Aitherach^ a gain, m. 4P3. 

Aithqin, dat. i»l. Aithginnaib^ the equal 
ofi restitution, ii. cxxiv, clxxxiii, 
cclxxx, cclxxxii, ccxci, ccxcii ; iii. 
112, 45(5, 487, 489. 

Ailire, a security between two par- 
ties, a bail, cxcvii, cxcviii, cclxxv, 
cclxxxiv, cclxxxv, ccxcii ; iiu 474, 

Aitire Foesma, an Ailire of adoption, 
that is, a security for the liabili- 
ties incurred in affiliating a distant 
relative or a stranger to a Fine^ i. 
ccxciii ; Hi. 474. 

Aitire Lidge^ an oath- bound Aitire, 
Hi. 474, «. 487. 

Aitire Nadma, the binding or knot- 
ting Aitire; a security bound by a 
Naidm or bond, corresponding to 
the nexus of Roman law, i. ccxcii ; 
iii. 474. 

Aithirne, Aithrine, fixed lawful fines, 
riglits, and privileges, Hi 614. 

Aithlimi, readiness, swiftness. Hi. 443. 

A fad, a wound, iii. 450. 

Alaih, AlaHI, the other, Hi. 480, 493. 

A lain, anothor=:tho other, iii. 500'. 

Alamu, her hands, see J^mhain, i. 
ccciii. 

A lanai, one of them , Hi. 480. 

Albanach, an Albanian or native of 
Alba, now Scotland, i. clxv. 

A If, the reins of a chariot ; also the 
eyes or projections on the yoke 
through which the reins passed, 
i. cccclxxxi, cccclxxxii. 

,, Dualach, a piece of harness almost 
identical with the Cuirpi dualach, 
or peaked straddle of the present 
time, i. cccclxxxi, cccclxxxii. 

„ oir, golden bridles, iii. IGO. 
away (far off), iii. 456, 458. 

Allaid, a wild stag. Hi. 428. 

Allugg, his oath, Hi. 487. 

Almsona, alms, i. ccxl. 

Al-Tuath, another territory, and 
used for a man of another Tuath 
or territory, cf. A. Sax. el|je6dig, 


strange ; Welsh Altud, a foreigner, 
i. cxxviii. 

Alta, gashes, iii. 440. 

Ama, wardens. Hi. 609. 

Arnae, alas, indeed, iii. 448. 

Amais, mercenaries [military re- 
tainers] n. 389, 90, 91, 92, 

A 772 A, indeed, zu. 430, 460. 

Amh echin, now indeed. Hi. 460. 

Amhrath, non-rath, the bounty or 
payment given to the people who 
cried and lamented at the funeral 
of the chief, lord, or any body 
else, and for w'hich bounty there 
was no further return ever to be 
made. It is compounded of the 
negative particle Amh, non, and 
Rath, wages, etc.. Hi. 384. 

Amhus, or Amhuis,. mercenaries cor- 
responding to the Gaulish Am- 
bacti, i. cxiii, ccxxxvi ; ii. 389. See 
Amais. 

Ammbur Indlait, a washing trough, 
Hi. 486. 

Amrus, suspicion, information based 
on suspicion, *. cclxxvii. 

Amsaib, body-guards-men, Hi. 609. 
Sec Amais. 

Amuis righ, the body-guard of a 
king, Hi. 508. See Amais. 

Anad, a stay, i. cclxxxiii, cclxxxiv. 

Anagraitto, disputes, quarrels, etc., 
Hi. 511. 

Andil, strife. Hi. 416. 

Anair, a species of negative lauda- 
tory poem, ii. 173. 

Anarnain, a species of poetry pecu- 
liar to the order of poet called 
Ollamh. The great Anarnain was 
a species of poem which contained 
four different measures of compo- 

"sition, namely the Nath, the 
Anair, the Laid, and the Bman, 
and it was composed by an Ollamh 
only, «. 171, 173. 

Andoin, the church, iii. 509. 

Andord, Non--L>ord (for the particle 
an is deprivative in sense), that 
is, it is not exactly a Dord or 
murmur, but something higher 
than it, iii. 378, 379. See Cob^ 
laighe. 

Ancndge, dishonour (impurity, want 
of innocence), Hi. 614. 

Anflaith, Anflath, a rich tenant far- 
mer, who has wealth, but is not a 
Flath or true lord ; a middle man, 
u. 36 ; Hi. 491. 

Anfoladh, misdeeds. Hi. 614. 
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AnJolla—^Anfolad)^ misdeeds, op- 
i^esion, Hi. 520. 

Anott their recognition, etc., in. 613. 

Anradh^ a poet of the second order, 
it. 171, 217; Hi. 816. 

Anruith, a warrior, Hi. 446. 

Ansruthf a man who \indieates the 
lionour of liis territory and people, 
a kind of territorial high con- 
stable, i. ccxlvi ; Hi. 513, 617. 

Antengtaid ar da Feth Airecht no 
Danaig^ eloquent men having a 
recognized position derived from 
land or npble professions; they 
were tlie selected representatives 
of the I-Htir, corresponding to the 
Welsh 'Faisbantyle, i. cclxviii. 

Aoir. satire, Hi. 481. 

A os Fahtdn n, men of science, i. cccxxx. 

Apa (same as o6a), to shun (to re- 
fuse), Hi. 420. 

A pad, a legal notice, i. cclxxxiii, 
cclxxxv. 

,, nadma Aitire, notice of bail 
bond, ?^ cclxxxv. 

Apdatnr^ they died, Hi 220, 221. 

Apdaines, persons wliose rank was 
proclaimed or legally admitted, 
i. clxxxvii. 

for Albert, i.e., says or did say, 
Hi. 510. 

Arach, guarantee, Hi. 416. 

Aracoi a, room or compartment,*, 
ccclx. 

Araicec/it, the grammar of the pupils, 
H. 172 

Araid, <;hnriotecrs, Hi. 444, etc. 

Arathar, a x^lough. Hi. 600 

Arha-=orha-=-orhar, pi, Orbain, mo- 
dern arhhar^ corn, or corn-meal or 
shelled grain, i. ccclxii, ccclxv ; Hi. 
474. 

Arclisde, gymnasts, Hi. 365. 

./IrcMiret^er, he restrains, Hi. 498. 

Ardaig, excess, Hi. 472. 

Ardan, a pigin, a drinking vessel, 
i. ccclv ; Hi. 495. 

Ard Arcon imod Toisi, high nobles 
of great state. Flaths entitled to 
hold an Airecht Foleith or mano- 
rial court, %. cclxviii. 

Ard neme, high sanctuary. Hi. 615. 

Ard High, high or paramount king, 
corresponding to the British Gwe- 
ledig, and the Anglo-Saxon Jiret- 
waida, i. cc:.xxxi 

Ard Solus, hill of light, or hill upon 
which a signal light was burned, 
i. cccxviii. 


Ardreth, a species of poetry peculiar 
to the order of poet called Cano, it. 

in. 

Arfuin, Arfoirnsin, accept thou [or I 
present to thee], Hi. 221. 

Arqgatu, or Airgat, silver, i. ccccxxii ; 

. tii. 491. 

Arra, a charge, i. cclxxxi. 

ArracMr, filing a charge, i. cclxxix. 

Arsendtee, singing ? (recte, songsters). 
Hi. 365. 

Art Fine, the principal man Of a 
Fine, i. cciv. 

Arthana, charms. Hi. 440. 

Asatlm, in revolt, aggressive, nV, 
505. 

A Sana, asses, in. 330. 

Ascria, wanting, Hi. 497. 

Asne, it is he. Hi. 497. 

new milk, *. ccclxxi ; Hi. 474, 
499. 

Ass, pi. Assai, a sandal, a shoe. This 
term is frequently applied to 
women’s shoes and bishops’ san- 
dals, both of which were some- 
times made of Findruine, i. 
ccclxxxv, cccxcviii, ’dexlii ; it*. 
104, 105, 157, 166. 

Assn, danger \recte, to want, to re- 
quire], Hi. 450. 

Astaither, assigned or confirmed to, 
Hi 513. 

Astha, deficient. Hi. 497. 

At, a liat, an ornamental covering for 
the head (see High Jdarr), cf. Eng. 
I /at. Germ. Hut, Old Norse Uottr. 
*. cccxvc; m 209. 

Athn/l, to suffer or fall. Hi. 493. • 

Atchisiu, I,perceivo. Hi. 446. 

Atcomren, he pays. Hi. 499. 

Aicola, tliey had, or they possessed, 
Hi. 616. 

Alguidhetsorn, he vindicates, repre- 
sents, Hi. 515. 

Athachs, tenants, but in this place 
used for such persons as performed 
the household service of a noble, or 
person of rank, i. dexlii, 

Athchanaidh (a reciter), a class of 
poet whose business it was to sing 
to the instruments played upon by 
another, m. 363. 

Athchardes, hostility, Hi. 454. 

Athgahail, a second or counter dis- 
tress; the Withernam of the 
Anglo-Saxons, i. cclxxxv. 

„ Imhleogain, a counter distress 
levied on a kinsman, i. ccxci. 

Alhigmith, glorifying, Hi. 428. 
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Ath Solus, ford of light, or ford at 
which a signal ITght was burned, 
t. ccc?:viu. 

Ath-urnaide, the nurturer or sponsor 
of a suit or pleading, probably the 
true origin of “ Attorney Hi, 
474. 

Allendai, to injure, to diminish, Hi, 
614. 

AUu, reproach, insult, Hi. 614. 

Atndaniait,.t\iey concede, Hi, 491. • 

Atod, long [space of time], Hi. 430. 

Atracht, arose [or did rise], iii. 444. 

Atraigestar, t\\^y rose up, Hi. 452. 

Att, swelling. Hi. 448. 

Auchuimriuch n-oir, ear*ciasps of 
gold, iii. 146-7, 185, 186. 

Aue, a grandson. Hi 495, 548. 

Aurcraie^ to diminish. 

Au-Nasc, U-Nasc, an ear-ring, “a 
ring for the ear, that is, a ring of 
gold which is worn upon the lin- 
gers or in the ears of the sons of 
the free or noble families”, Cor. 
Glossary, iii. 185-6. 

Aurrach, Eirrech, Errecli, an extra- 
ordinary levy, iii. 507. 

Aurscartadh, carving [or ornamenta- 
tion], Hi. 29, 30. 

Aurslon,Xhe breast of a mantle [rede, 
a fastening in the breast or open- 
ing of a mantle], Hi. 150. 

Daar, top or head, i, cccxcvii. 

Eacanaig, hobgoblins, ii. 301. 

Baccan, a crook, etc., Hi. 219, 220. 

Bachall, a bishop’s crozier, i cclxxxix. 

Badesta, now at once, forthwith, 
Hi. 452, 466. 

Badb, a raven, a vulture ; Fors n-gera 
in badb, over which the raven will 
croak. Hi. 422. 

Badhba, conspicuous, iii. 58. 

Baegul, unguarded ; uair baeguil, an 
unguarded moment, iii. 460. 

Bai, noni. plu. and gen. sing, of Bd, 
a cow, iii. 498, 601. 

Ba'i Braisse, sudden death, ii. 372. 

Baid/ibhi, gen. of Badbh; Baidbhi 
belderg, of the red-moulhed vul- 
ture, Badbh is properly speaking 
a raven, or carrion crow, but here it 
must be a vulture, iii. 454. 

Bhaiceirdset [same as FocherdsaQ, 
they threw, iii. 438. 

Bails, the equivalent of the Latin 
Pagus, i, Ixxxi. 

Bails Biatach, the Bails of the vic- 
tualler or steward, e. xci, xciii- 
cliii, cc. 


Bails Maoir, steward’s town, z. cliii. 

„ an pabhainn, smith’s town, i. 
ccvii. 

,, na card, the town of the Cerd 
or worker in precious metals, 
i. ccvii. 

Bair chi, Sliabh Bairche, i.e. a 

mountain. Hi. 432. 

Bairgin, or Bairghin, a cake or loaf 
.of bread, Bairgin Indriiic, a full 
household cake or loaf, Bairgin 
Banfhuins, a loaf or cake sufficient 
for one woman’s meal, Bairgin 
Ferfuins, a cake or loaf sufficient 
for a man’s meal, *. cxlii, ccclix, 
cccixiv, ccclxvi, iii. 31, 481, 512. 

Ballyhoe, a division of land, i. Ixxxix. 

Ban amus, wives of mercenaries [mer- 
cenary women]. Hi. 604. 

Bananaiq, Banandchs, iii. 424, 425, 
449, 450. ' 

Ban-ghrssn, woman’s work, ii. 1.33. 

Banna, a drop ; it was also the name 
of one of the six cupbearers of Co- 
nairo M6r, monarch of Eriu, Hi. 
144. 

Dansidhe, Bensidhe, fairy women, H. 

. 131, Hi. 381, 382,383. 

Bare, a bond or hostage (?) i. dcxli. 

Barjicfa, will be fought, iii. 4.68. 

Barr, a mind, diadem, or crest, HI. 
202, 209, 200. Qithbarr, Cenn 
Barr, Chilms, Eo Barr, all diffe- 
rent name.s for a covering or or- 
nament for the head, iii. 209, etc. 
Barr Bruinn, Bruinn^s [golden] 
diadem, in. 199 to 202, ; a square 
cap like the old French Berret, 
and Spanish Barrete, i. cccxcvii. 

Barra Buadh, the name of the instru- 
ment with which Find Mac Cum- 
haill called out his troops for war 
or for the chase ; it is a corrupt 
form of the ancient word Benn- 
BuabhaiU,or Buffalo-horn or trum- 
pet, iii. 305. 

Barred, a warm covering for the head, 
worn chieffy by women, i. cccxcvi. 

Bassaib, low drinking bowls or 
basins. The English word “ba- 
sin”, contains the same root, Hi. 
478. 

Basschaire na n-ecA, tramping of the 
horses, Hi. 426. 

Basslethna, wide-hoofed, iii. 428. 

Beanna Flatha, horns of a Flatft 
[of sovereignty], iii, 602. 

Bean Comorba, a co-heiress, i. csxix. 

Bsanchara, a female friend, i. dexliii. 

36 
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Beccy small j abl. pi., Beccaib [with 
small things], m. 497. 

Bedgaigy prancmg, Hi. 428. 

Beim co famusy [the subdueing blow] 
cutting his opponent’s hair with 

his sword, ii. 372. 

Beirny a boat, Beirn-Brdcc, boat- 
shaped shoes, i. cccxcviii. 

Bellce dt'y Beilge oivy bridle bits of 
gold. Hi. 219, 220. 

Bellgidh oh'y bridle bits of gold, Hi. 
157-8. 

Bclra formendy stammering speech. 
Hi. l‘46. 

Bemmimy a stroke, a blow. Hi. 607. 
Ben bold, a lewd woman, Cf. Kng. 

bmvdy Hi. 448. 

Benn, a horn, Hi. 306. 

Benn-poty a pinnacled (or triangular) 
emit; a iimpany Hi. SOI, 300. 

Benn Buabhailly a bud'alo [or wild 
ox] horn, compounded of Benny 
a horn, and Buabhailly gen. of 
Buabally a buffalo, a musical in- 
strument so called. Hi. 305. 

Beo caHxdel, a living candle, i.e. posi- 
tive evidence for the defence, i. 
ccliufix. 

Beochridey lively-hearted, Hi. 428. 
Beohgud, living deposits, i.e. wit- 
nesses, i. cxcii. 

Beoily ale [lard, drawn butter, etc.,] 
i. dcxxxix ; Hi. 118. 

Beolo Crpty mouths of hariis, Hi. 217. 
Bcor Lochlanach, “bJorse beer”, 
or popularly “ Danish beer”, i. 
ccclxxviii. 

Berla BeinCy technical law [lan- 
guage of the Benechas']y ii. 25. 

Berra Airechiay decisions of a court, 
i. cclxviii. 

jBerrac/i, a junior barrister, i. cclxxiv. 
Berrciihy i.e. miillach a dim ; Berrathy 
that is the top of tlie liead, Hi. 
107. 

Berrbroccy an apron, nearly corres- 
ponding to the modern petticoat 
called a kilt; the term appears to 
have been also applied to a part of 
a suit of skirted armour, the Vor~ 
derschurz of the Geriuans, and 
the large Brayette of the French. 
Cf. Gaulish Braccae or Bracacy i. 
ceelxxxiii, ccclxxiv, cccclxxiv ; 
Hu 147-8, 149, 183. 

Bes Tigiy house tribute or rent in 
kind paid to a Blalh by his free 
or Saer Ceili; the Gues-Tva or 
rent of W clsli tenants ; cf. also 


Welsh Cw(te<>avy x. cxiii, cxl, cxlii, 
ccxxvii .; Hi. 478. 

Bhotkaisy the right of having Both- 
achs or cottier tenants, 494. 
See Both and Bothach. 

Biad Prointigey refectory commons, 
cf. Latin Prandium, i. ccclxviii. 
Biadhadh naircenncaiy Biathadh nair- 
ceniiy a fixed rent in‘ provisions 
paid to a Flath by his bond or Baer 
Ceiliy Hi. 494, 498. 

abill-hook, billet-axe, or hatchet, 
i. exei, ceclxi; Hi. 486. 

Bian n-erb, [snow-white] roebuck 
skins. Hi. 220, 221. 

Biaia conghalay supplies of food for a 
convocation, etc.. Hi. 619. 

Biatady the food-supplies which 
formed part of the rent of Baer 
Ceiliy i. cxii., cxliv, ccxl, d cxlii. 
Biathoy a rent in kind paid to the 
Flath by his bond or Baer Ceiliy 
Hi. 471. 

Blattaujy purveyors, Hi. 438, 442. 

Bily a rim (as bil na sceithey the rim 
of the shield), Hi. 450. 

Billey bosses [small cups or dishes], 
Hi. 104, 105. 

Binideany the same as Binit, and 
perhaps the same as the colour 
called Bindeany which was probably- 
produced from the flowers of Ga- 
hum verum i. ccccii. 

Binnity Binnety rennet, a name also 
apparently given to the Galium 
verum, or bed straw, i. ccclxviii, 
ccccii. 

Bir, (an iron) spit or spear, a lane**, 

i. ccccxxxii; H. 313; a lance [a 
spit, a skewer], 348 ; a stake. Hi. 
432. 

Birity a sow. Hi. 486. 

Birury w atercress, i. ccclxvi; Hi. 151, 
250. 

Bithy constant (vide bolcy etc.), and 

ii. 133. 

Blady fanje. Hi. 442. 

Bladmar, renowned. Hi. 418. 

Blaiy a fuiico, a legal boundary, *. 
clxxxii. 

Blatnig, famed. Hi. 418. 

Blath n-dn n-dlc gnaith, a bird plume 
of the usual feather, i. cccclxxxi. 
Blathachy buttermilk, Hi. 478. 

Bleilhy the costs of a distress, i. exei, 
Blenarday high-flanked. Hi. 428. 
Blethachy the same as Bocaircy which 
sec, 

Blonocy lard, i. dcxl. 
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BOf U9©fl for do ; “ acaa bo srethi 
cloich'\ as a “ Cranntabaill uadh 
fair'*, and he cast at him a stone 
frona his Cranntabaill fsling), m. 
197. 

B6 Aire, a man who has a habitation 
and fee farm lands sufficient to 
maintain .ten or more cows, etc., 
ui. .519. 

Bocad, teasing [combing of wool] 
Hi, 115. 

Boccdnaig, see JBacanaig, Hi. 424, 
448. 

Bocaire, an oatmeal cake, baked by 
being supported in an upright posi- 
tion before the fire, i. ccclxiv. 

Bo cethruib, Bd slabrad, Seds of, see 
note on Sed, Hi. 480. 

Bocoiaidfer, i.e. fogebsa, i.e. will be 
tried, (plied) against me. Hi. 446. 

Boe, a habitation or house, t. Ixxxviii 

Bogellach faithce, a cow keeper, 
[a man who keeps or cares cows 
upon the grass land of his <Se/6) 
Hi. 521. 

Boidh, vultures, Hi. 143. 

Boin lethgahala, a rate in aid of a 
cow levied to meet the requisition 
of the officer for the relief of the 
poor, Hi. 519. 

Boireamh Laighen, the cow-tributo 
of Leinster, V. xxxiii; Hi. 313. 

Bole mic Bith' Thellaigh, bellows, son 
of constant fireplace, H. 133. 

Bolg, a bag or belly, *7*. 217. 

Botqroin, whale- bellied, Hi, 428. 

Bollan, a small drinking vessel, cf, 

0. Norse Bolli, a bowl, Ang. Sax. 
Bolla, German JJolle, Ifinglish 
Bowl, i. ccclvi: Hi. 152. 

Boromha, Borhuma, gen. ot Boireamh, 
“ of the cow tribute”. See Brian 
Borhuma. 

Bd slabra, well br^.d cows, Hi. 480, 
481. 

Both, a cabin or shed, i. cxv. 

Bothach, a cottier, corresponding to 
the Bordarius, Cotlarius, and Co- 
terellua of Domesday Book. See 
Cot, i. cxv, clxxxvi. 

Botkan, the modern name of a Both 
or cabin, cf. the “Bothy” of Scot- 
land, i. cxv. 

Bo-Tech, a c6w-house, i. exxv. 

Bo-thaur, a fat ox, cf. German Thier, 

1. ccclxv. 

Bracae, Braccae, a tartan-like trou- 
sers, i. cccxci. 

Brack, gen. Braich, or Bracha, malt ; 


cf. Welsh and Cornish Brag, 
whence. Welsh Bragaud, old Eng- 
lish Bragot, modern English 
Bracket, a kind of sweet ale, cf. 
also Braga, Ilussian white beer, i. 
cxii, ccxxxviii, ccclxxiii, dexlii. 

Brachail, a Bellona, m 418. 

Braid, x'lnnder, i. cciv. 

Brandabh, Brandub, Bronnaib, 
draughts, backgammon, or some 
similar game, H. 359 ; Hi. 366. 

Brandub, a draughtboard. Hi. 360. 

Brat, a plaid or cloak, corresponding 
in some measure to the Homan 
^.agum, i. ccclxxxiii, ccclxxxviil. 

„ corcra cortharach, a ttrimson 
deep-bordered cloak, [a bordered 
purple cloak], Hi. 179. 

„ posfa, a marriage cloak, veil, or 
cloth, i. clxxv. 

Brath=^ Brack, wliich see. 

Breacan mac Ban-ghresa, blanket, 
son of woman’s work, ii. 133. 

Breac-glas, green or gray-spotted 
cloth, Hi. 113. 

Brecan, Breccan, a blank-et, pro- 
perly any tartan like woollen cloth, 
H. 133. 

Brec dergithir sion, more red-tinged 
than the fox-glove, Hi. 140, 141, 

Brecadh, colouring, 115. 

Breeste gairid, short or knee breeches, 

i, ccelxxxv. 

Bregda, i.e., an Bricin, that is, thread 
of various colours [for embroidery], 
Hi. 183, 

Breid sida, a silk handkerchief. Hi. 
114. 

Brchemnech, tinkling [of the helmet], 
Hi. 426. 

Breitheamnastair, “ judicavit”, i. 
cclxxv. 

Brepnib oir, with chains of gold, Hi. 
159. 

Bretha Bir Caire, “judgments of 
true calling”, judgments obtained 
by Crancur or lot* as in tho case of 
persons claiming to be members of 
a Fine, i. cliv, clxvi. 

Bretha Chreidne, the judgments of 
Creidne, Hi. 210. 

Bretha JSemidh, laws of privileges, 

ii. 172. Bretha Neimidh, rules 
and precedents of the courts of 
Neiniids, i. cclxiii. 

Breihem, no Dobeir, judges or givers, 
— those who gave the Berra 
Airechia or decisions of the king’s, 
court ; they were the same as those 
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called dispensers of justice, and 
were judges of inferior rank to the 
presiding judges, i. cclxviii, cclxxii, 
cclxxiv. 

Brelhemarit a Brehon or judge, 
cclxiv. 

Bretnas^ pi. Bretnassa^ dat. pi. Bret- 
nassaib, a brooch [^a large headed 
pin], m. 110, 139, 140, 159, 163, 
164, 180, 188. 

Briatharchaih Ban Uladht the battle 
speeches f wordy war] of the wo- 
men of Ulster, tit. 21. 

Brirtn, see Briffda. 

Brz'cA/u, charms, iii. 526,627. 

Brisid/i, to break, put for killed here, 
ti. 293. 

Briseadh grisaig^ breaking of cinders, 
a peculiar legal process of punish- 
ment, I. cclxxviii. 

Brdf a quern or hand-mill, i. ccclx. 

Brocc, a shoe [a living word], Biocca 
cred-uma^ shoes of red bronze,*, 
cccxcvii ; iii. 219, 220. Brdcc eile, 
a thong-stitched shoe, sometimes 
made of horse-skin, i. cccxcviii. 

Brodmuc feneda, a roast pig [from 
Brodf a spit, muc a pig, andyhtViet///, 
to roast or cook], i, Ixxxvi. I^ee 
also Proc. R. I. A., Irish Mrf. Series 
I., p. 178. 

JBroen, adrop, lit. 144. 

Broga croicne capiiilf horse-skin 
shoes, i. dcxl. 

Broitj pi. of Brod, a goad, a spit. 
Broit c.reduma, goads of red bronze. 
Hi. 183. 

Bi'onfar, is damaged [worn or 
broken], iii. 489. 

Brosnachoy a species of poetry pecu- 
liar to the order of poet called 
Saiy a. 171. 

Broty a yoke (a goad), iii. 479. 

Brothay small casks or barrels, i. 
ccclvi, ccclix, ccclxxi. 

Brotha [gen. of broth y passion], hrotho^ 
passionate, iii. 221. 

Broihachs [rede, BrothrachsJ, woollen 
blankets, etc , i. cccliii. 

Brothghuy cloak-brooches, iii. 167. 

Brothrachy pi. Brothrachay couches, 
[blankets, etc.,] i. eexeix ; iii. 28. 

Bruy the breast [womb], iii. 462. 

Briiavy dregs, iii. 622. 

Britgady Brugaidy Brughaidh. See 
Bt ugk- FtVy i. eexliv ; ii. 31,368; 
iii. 603. 

Brvgh, the residence of a Brvghfery 
where elections were held, and 


around which grew the borough 
town, cf. Goth Betwrgsy A Sax. 
Burhy O. Norse, Burakapy right of 
citizenship, Buraproky a place of 
assembly, i. clx, clxi. 

„ Bhaile, the township of a Brughy 
corresponding probably to the 
districts called Burha, i, ccxxviii. 
„ fer, the . man Of the Brushy a 
local magistrate having jurisdic- 
tion in all disputes concerning 
trespass of land, pasturage, til- 
lage, forestry, and all other 
agricultural matters, cf. Welsh 
Breyvy i. eexlix. 

Brugh Idecht. Brugh-\atMy or law of the 
court of the BrughJeVy “Bir- 
law'* of Scotland, V. Ccl, cclxxi. 

BruidheSy he eats, iii. 522. 

Bruid-giney the gnashing of' the 
mouth ii. 372. 

Bruindfiney the womb - sons and 
daughters of heiresses, or daughters 
of tile Gradh Fine. Prom Bruindy 
the womb, *. clxiii. 

Bruiney the neck and breast, corres- 
ponding to the Greek OtitpaKf a 
hauberk or shirt of mail ; cf. Irish 
Bru and Bruindy the womb, Old 
French Broigney Brunie Provencal 
Bronha. Medieval Latin Brugnay 
Gothic Brunjo, O. High German, 
Brunne, A. Sax. Byrne, Old Sax. 
Brunjoy O. Norse Brynjd, Old 
Slavonic, Brynja, i. cccclxxxiii, 
cccclxxiv. 

Bruitnfy a goad : — Bruitne di derg dr 
in a lam dia tarcellad a edrhuy i.e., 
** a goad of red gold in his hand by 
which he urged his horses”, iii. 187. 

Bruthy broth, *, ccclx viii ; iii. 486. 

Buabhall, a buffalo or wild ox, iii. 
305. 

Buafady venom, iii. 418. 

Buagelllaighy cow keepers, etc. , iii. 77. 

Buaijneachy venonied, or poisonous, 
vide gae buaifneachy “ the venonied 
spear”, ii. 206, 324 ; iii. 1 97. 

Buailcy a cow keep or bawn, ii. 344. 

Buanadhy permanent soldiers of the 
kings of Eriu (^the Fiannq Fir- 
eann)y ii. 379. 

Buccanaig, see Bacanaigy iii. 424. 

Budncy or Buinney a twilsted or corded 
ring, bracelet, or circle, formed out 
of one twisted bar or several 
strands of gold or silver: a helix 
or spiral coil used by ladies for 
confining the hair. Also twisted 
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. rings worn on the hands or fingers 
by ladies and warriors, see Failgi, 
i. ccccvii ; m. 168, 170, 172, 188. 

Bugherane^ bog-bean or buck-bean, 
Menyanthes trifoliata, i. ccccv. 

Buideriy a battalion of seven hundred 
men, Hi, 502. 

Biiidhechayrt » the Buidht Conaill^ 
or “ yellow disease”, which ravaged 
Eriu, etc., in the time of Diarmait 
and Blathmach, ao). 6G4, il 91.' 

Buiride do at^ or Bunne do at^ a wavy 
or twisted ring worn around the 
waist, m. 176, 177, 174, 167. 

Buine^ Buinde, or Biiinne, a horn 
trumpet: Roboi buinne fochosmiliua 
n-adarcae sie?e, there was a cornet 
horn, it was in tlie shape of a 
horn: — {Zeuss, vol. i., p. 481)'; a 
n-gahther isind buinniUf no croit^ 
quod canitur tibia vel crotta^ what 
is chaunted on tlie tibia or the harp 
IZeusSf vol. i., p. 77), a pipe or 
tube. Cf. Latin Buccinay Romance 
BuisinCy t. dxxxj in. 30G, 329, 
367. 

Buinne (m-buinne), rings, in. 414. 

BuinnOy pipeBy iii. 217. 

BuinirOy Buinnire. Bunairey the pro- 
fessional name of a musician who 
performed on the Buine y or Buinne, 
or tube, r. dxxi ; Hi. 367. 

Buindi, rings, see Fail. 

Burdoon, from the French Bourdon, 
not the Burden or refrain of a song, 
but a species of Faux Bourdon^ in 
which tliree or more voices took 
part in the singing, t' devii. 

Cacc for a enech, to b^oul ids hon- 
our (or face), ii^ 493. 

Cachacy each or every one. Hi. 494. 

Cach nae, everything. Hi. 488. 

Cadhasy honour. Hi. 281. 

Cadesin, same as Fodesiuy ho himself, 
his own, m 510. 

Cadhoin, wild-geese. Hi. 367. 

Caelana, sausages, see Forgaiby Hi. 
104, 105, 482. Caelana Tona, 
bottom or belljf-pudding, the same 
as Mucriuchty i. ccclxix. 

Caer-clis, a sling-ball, a missive ball, 
gee Tathluni, ii. 263, 262, 288, 289, 
294. 

Caer Comraic, “ a ball of convergent 
ribs or lines”, a mosme CaercHs so 
called, H. 263. 

Caiy “coshering”, i. cxl. 

Cai Astuda, means of fastening, m. 
253. 


Caichy gen. of cach or each, each, all, 
or every one, Hi. 492. 

Caichen do da Nailly testifiers of two 
oaths — the Toings or oathmen of 
the plaintiff*, and the compurgators 
of the defendant, t. cclxvii. 

Cailc, chalk, i. cccclxx. 

CailcheSy tufts (or tassels), Hi. 202. 

Caillcy a veil, cf. German Hulla, i. 
ccexciv; Hi. 113, 114. 

Caimsiy a loose blouse or smock-frock 
reaching to the knees, and some- 
times to the middle of the calves of 
the legs. From the middle Latin 
Camisiay i. ccclxxxii. 

Cain, statute law ; also a tribute, or 
booty seized as a legal fine, cf. 
Anglo-Saxon Cyne in Cyne-bot, 
the king’s share of legal tines, i. 
ccxxxiv, eexlii, cclxxii, cclxxxii, 
ceexx. 

Cain Breathachy of mild judgments, 
ii. 21. 

Cain Comithe acas comgaite, law of 
co-eating and co-stealing, i. cciv, 
cclxxvii. 

Cain, Cormaicy “ Cormac’s law”, a 
name given to “ the twelve books 
of laws which Amergin compiled 
for the men of West Munster, the 
laws were called Cain Cormaic, or 
the laws of Cormac, at the in- 
stance of Cormac, the owner or 
chief, of the plain of Fnilhrimy 
between the Lake of Killarney and 
the Mangerton Mountain in the 
county of Kerry, t. cclxxii ; it. 32, 
Hi. 466. 

Cain Domnaigy “ Sunday law”, H. 32, 
33. This law brought from Home 
by St. Conall, son of Caelan, 
founder of the ancient church of 
Inis Cail (now Iniskeel), near the 
mouth of the Gweebarra bay, 
barony of Boylagh, county Done- 
gal, was not promulgated for about 
a century after tlie death of St. 
Conall (circa 694?). Imperfect 
copies of this most curious tract 
are preserved in Leab. Breac, 

B. I.A., Yellow Book of Lecan, 
(class H. 2, 16, T C.D.). A 
perfect copy in MS. Harieian, 6280, 
British Mu^^eum, and a copy from 
the latter in the O'Curry MSS., 

C. U.D. 

Cain Fenechas, law of the Fines. The 
whole of the laws, both common 
and statute, by which ancient 
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Irish society was regulated, was 
called by this name, i. cclxxii ; it 
also sometimes means the law of 
occupancy of land, see m 472. 

Cain Fuithnme, see Cain Cormaio. 

Cain urrudhas, custumal or custo- 
mary laws of the several tribes, or 
of. tlie provinces. Hi. 472. 

Caindetbrai^ Caindelbra^ a candela- 
brum, Hi. 486. 

Cainne^ Cainnin^ Cainnenn^ or Cain~ 
nind^ onions (leeks) or some such, 
thing, in. 478, 483 ; vide Fircain- 
nind, iH. 104, 105. 

Cainnill, a candle. Hi. 246. 

Cainthech, malicious, Hi. 452. 

Cair^ a festival, see Forgaih. 

Cair^ quaere (or where). Hi. 490. 

Cairced, doubling [repetition or re- 
sonance], Hi. 363. 

Cairda [recte Cairde] interteri itorial 
laws and contracts, etc., i ccxlii. 

Cairde^ peace, friendship, amity, an 
iutcrterritorial treaty or compact, 
[of peace and amity] ; i. ccxlii, Hi. 
472, 605. 

Cairddi, friendship. Hi. 496. 

CairCf a cauldron or boiler, also a ves- 
sel for preserving meat, i. ccclxix, 
dcxlii; Hi. 485, 495, 500. 

„ Ulnae, a broi ze boiler in which 
cooked meats were always kept 
in readiness, i. ccclix. 

,, cuic darn, a five-fist cauldron, i. 
dcxxxix. 

„ colbt/iaige, the meat-boiler of a 
Tirugh, so called on account of 
its being larjre enough to contain 
or boil a Culblhach or heifer, 
i. ccccxxxii. 

„ fognuma, a serving pot (vessel), 
Hi. 485. 

Caireaman, a shoemaker, i. cii. 

Cairi, see Caire. 

Caine Deary, the “ red stone % — the 
stone under which king Dathi was 
buried in Relig-na-Riyh. 

Caisel, Caiseal, an encircling stone 
wall, a stone building, a castle, i. 
ccciv; Hi. 14, 15, 16, 34. 

Caisleoir, a caiseal- builder. Hi. 14, 73, 
79. 

Calhair, now Cahir, a chair or seat ; 
a circular wall of dry masonry, 
a stone fort. The British “ C«er”, 
the Batin “ Castrwn" , and the Eng- 
lish “ castle”, Hi. 4, 5, 68. 

Cathair Ataig, a bishop’s seat, x. clvi. 

Calad~Bolg (the hard bulging), the 
sword of l^eile, ii. 320, 


Cnlaind, Kalends, Hi. 498. 

Caluraigh, sites of ancient churches 
and burial grounds. Hi. 71. 

Cana, plural of Cain, which see. 

Canach, a general term for moss and 
other mountain and marsh plants, 
but specially applied to the Hyp- 
nuiii cupressiforme, used for 
ing, i. cccci. 

Canach Sleibe, cotton of the moun- 
tain, the Eriophorum polystachion 
or common Cotton grass, Hi. 144, 
145. 

Canaile, a canal, the cuisle or tube 
sometimes so called, Hi. 326. 

Cantana, incantatiun.s. Hi. 526, 527. 

Canticum, Canticum Psalmi, Cantiewn 
Fsabnuft, musical terms, Hi. 239. 

Caogdach, “ fifty -man”, the title of 
the lowest professor in a great pub- 
lic school, Hi. 84. 

Caomdai, beds, compartments, Hi. 
480. 

Caomhluighe, or ComJiluighe, a cor- 
rupt f()rni of cobluighe, which 
see, Hi. 252. 

Cap, a bier or car, i. cccclxxv. 

Capall, a horse, -t. cccclxxv. 

Ca/>(U-\nTiCi9, ov horse lauds, i. xcii, 
cliii. 

Carcair na n-giali, the prison of the 
hostages at Tara, ii. 16. 

Cardda, obdurate. Hi 422, 

CarrmocaiU , gen. of Carmngal, Carr 
mogul, carbuncles. Hi. 14, 444 ; 
Carrmogul corcrai, crimson car- 
buncles, Hi. 190. 

Carpal cethri^secht cumal, a chariot 
wmrth four times seven Cumals, Hi. 
414. • 

Carr, a cait, or car, i. cccclxxfi ; Hi. 
508. 

Carr sJiunain, a sliding car, cf. Ger- 
man Scfileife, i. cecclxxvi. 

Cam, a pile of stones made by each of 
a party going to a battle depositing 
a stone; each of the survivors 
afterwards taking away his stone ; 
so that the number of stones that 
remained represented the number 
slain. The Cam was also piled 
over a grave, i. cccxxxv. 

,, cinn Cirb, the earn of Cirh's 
head, i. cccxxx v ii. 

„ an aen I'ir, the one man’s Cam, 
i. cccxxxvii. 

Carra (e.c. cariaic'), a rock, i. exxi. 

Cassdn, a brooch. Hi. 95, 100. 

Casriandaib, a certain description of 
beasts of burden, Hi. 330. 
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war, battle, i. ccccxii, ccccxlviii ; 
a battalion (3,000 men), it 881. 

Cath Barr, a war hat or helmet, *. 
cccxcv. . ' 

Cath Carpat Serda, a scythed war 
chariot, i. cccclxxxii. 

Cathach (book) of battles, shrine of 
St. Colum Cillc’s copy of the 
gospels so called, see it. 163 

Cathbar, a helmet. Hi. 167, 104, 202, 
209, 426. Sea Barr. 

Calherriiid, a battle-suit. Hi. 444. 

Cath-M hiledh, a champion (or com- 
mander) over a battalion, i. cclxiv, 
ii. 138. 

Cath cro, a gory battle. Hi 462. 

CatJiroi, a battle-field, Hi. 436. 

Catad, hardened, Hi. 422. 

Coteatside, what, or who, are they ? 
Hi. 492. 

Caiir [same as Curad~\, a hero. Hi. 
446. 

Ceann-Barr, a covering or ornamenc 
for the head (a crest or diadem), 
Hi. 209- 

Ceann J'eadfina-cead, the captain of 
an hundred men, ii. 381. 

Ceann - Corcra, crimson - headed 
[flowers], i. dexliii. 

Ceurdcha, a forgo, i. ccccxxxv. 

C't!«swazt//ica«, enchanted sleep, [child- 
birth, pains or debility], ii. 
319. 

Cealhramadh maoir, the Maer'^s or 
steward’s quarter, i. cliii. 

Cechiirnaei, each or every one of 
them, Hi. 609. 

C^d Coihche, the brida[ gift at tho 
first marriage ot a woman, i. clxxiv. 

Ceile, a client or -vassal, a tenant, 
i. xcvii ; ii. 34. 37 ; Hi. 493, 494. 

Ceile Cocm\f\echtai, 0.11 esi)oused wife. 
Hi. 600. 

CeiUine, submission, allegiance, tc- 
nanej'^, i. clxxxv, ccxxxviii, cclxviii j 
H. 34 ; Hi. 602. 

C'e/V, a merle-hen, Hi. 357. 

Ceirtle gHa, balls of white bleached 
thread, Hi. 116. 

Ceis, a tune, vide Ctis cendtoll, Hi. 
243, 254 ; a condensation of the 
two words Cai Astuda, means of 
fastening, 263 ; or a path to the 
knowledge of the music; or Ceis is 
the name of a small Cruit wliich ac- 
companies a large Cruit in co-play- 
ing; or it is the name of the little pin 
(or key) which retains the string 
in the wood of tlu3 Cruit; or [it is 


the name of ] the Cobluigi\\\\Q two 
strings called tho sisters] ; or it is 
the name of the heavy string [or 
bass] ; or the Ceis in the Cruit 
is what keeps tho counterpart with 
its strings in it, etc. QLeabhar na /<- 
Uidhre), Hi. 248, 250, 253, etc.; or 
tlie name of the small Cruit which 
accompanied a large Cruit at play- 
ing upon ; or the name of a nail on 
w hich the strings called Lethrind 
were fastened ; or tho name of the 
little pin ; or the name of the strings 
called the Coblutghe (or sisters); 
or the name of the lieavy string 
C^FAber. Jlytnnoruni), Hi. 251, 253, 
etc. 

Ceis cendtoll^ a head sleeping, or de- 
bilitating Ceis or tune, HH. 254. 

Cciss, some kind of vessel, i. ccclxviii. 

Cend^bari\ or Cenn harr, a helmet or 
cap. Hi. 174, 209. 

Cenbert, a hat or helmet, i. cxv. 

Cennhnir, head pieces, 158. 

Cendfedhna Ced, a leader of one- 
hundred, i eexliv. 

Cengal (^Fer Cengal), cognate with 
the Old French Ginguer, to move 
the feet, ^’ee Fer Cengal, i. dxli. 

Cenud, Ceniud, a conical Iiood at- 
tached to a Cock all, i. cccxc, 
cccxci. 

Cenniud Jind, a white hood for a 
mantle or cloak. Hi. 150. 

Cennas, (a head gier), a halter (i^amc 
as Cennose and Cenjhosaidh, which 
see Hi. 482. 

Cennose, Cennfhosaidh, a head- 
gear, a halter to control tho ox at 
the plough, etc., Hi. 479. 

Ctd cetaniain, the mist of a May 
morning [tho May mist], Hi. 141. 

Ceol, a generic name for music of all 
kinds, m. 371. 

Ceotdn, pi, Ceolana, a tinkling bell 
.or tintinnabulum ; also elongated 
pear-shaped or globular closed 
bells, the medieval Crotal, the 
French Grelot, i. dxxvi, dlxxxvii ; 
Hi. 330, 331, 332. 

Ceolchairecht, a playing, Hi. 371. 

Cepdc, or Cepog, a imnegyric, a I'une- 
ral chorus, see Aidbsi, i. cccxxiv; 
Hi. 247, 371. 

Cerd, a smith w’ho worked in the 
precious metals, a goldsmith, an 
artificer, an armourer, ^. ccclii ; ii. 
322-3, 362; Hi. 43, 202, 204, 207, 
208, 209, 210. 
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Cerdan^ the smallec goldsmith, Hi, 
207, 

Cerdbea, the little (or young) gold- 
smith, Hi, 207. 

Cerdraighey a tribo of hereditary 
goldsmiths, Hi. 207. 

Cer tarty a low and weak species of 
the lower class of CrondUy or i>ar- 
ring performance, m 375. 

' Cescy quaere. Hi. 467, 490 

Cessy debility. Hi. 4 2. 

Cetamusy first, firstly, Hi. 493. 

Cetal A^oiM, “the illustrious narra- 
tive”, an ancient grammatical term, 
the name of an ancient poetic 
rhythm and measure. It is that to 
which Fiacc’s metrical Lite of St. 
Patrick is written, * *. 74-5. 

Cetalsy measured addresses or ora- 
tions, n 173. 

Cethardiabail, four-folding, Hi. 106. 

Cethir - rindy four - peaked (four- 
speared), Hi. 428. 

Cethraiy quadrupeds, — cows, pigs, 
sheep, etc., Hi. 490. 

Cethraime Araihairy four essentials 
of ploughing, Hi. 479. 

Cdtluthy to first enjoy (to first lie 
with), Hi. 434. 

Cetmiiintery Celmuintivy a wife, a vir- 
gin wife, Hi, 49(>, 500. 

Cetmuintir dligtcchy a lawful wife. Hi, 
496. 

Cetmuinterais coir, proper bridal vir- 
ginity, Hi. 487. 

CetmuinteruSy espoused wife, [first 
espousal^. Hi 501. 

C harry (a charr')y his spear. Hi. 509. 

Chercailly (dag ahercaill^ a good 
pillow. Hi. 489. 

Choccertad, (do choccertad') for the 
government, Hi. 506. 

Ciary a dull black colour, Hi. 133, 
134. 

Ciaranti, a beautiful, large, mottled, 
wild bee. Hi. 403. 

Cinr bo dock I, Oiar bo baJb remi siriy 
“ though he was before that dumb”. 
Hi. 327. 

Cig [Ctny], a bond (a contract). Hi. 
434. 

Cilorny Cilurrty a pitcher with a 
handle at its side, it was usually 
made of yew wood, but a Cilurn 
umaide, or bronze cilurn, is men- 
tioned (i. dexlii), i. cclvi,ccclxviii ; 
Hi. 62. 

Ciamhairey crying. Hi. 223. 

Cimbid, a victim in the power of a 


plaintiff, i c., a nexus when he be- 
came addictus, i. exx, cclxxxv, 
ccxcii. Hi. 474. 

Cimidecht^ tho condition of a victim, 
Hi. 609. - 

Cindns, springs or did spring, Hi. 448. 

Cind Fine, the children of the senior 
chief in a family, i. clxiii. 

Cindl. a race, cf. VVelsh Cened/^nd 
Greek Tevoc, i. Ixxviii, cxcviii. 

Cingy to progress, to rise above, to 
come to (or to go), i. ccxxix, Hi. 
456. 

Cing, a' man who has excelled every 
J/ai (prince or king); a man who 
has progressed above every Fi/e ; 
it is the name for a man who is 
ennobled by having been placed 
above what is ennobled, cf. A.-Sax. 
Ct/ning, O. U. German Chuninc, 
English, King, i. ccxxviii 

Cinntechy a species of poetry peculiar 
to the order of poet called C/t, ii. 
171. 

Cintaib coir Cain, statutes of appro- 
priate law. Hi. 496. 

Cir cathbarvy a crested helmet, Hi 
444. 

Cir Bolgy a combing bag, i. ccclix. 

Circlaih oir acas arcait, with circlets 
of gold and of silver, Hi. 160, 161. 

Cisy retit, tribute, i. coxxxix. 
yy Flatha, tribute from Flathsy i. 
ccxxxviii, ccxl. 

„ n-incis, a special allowance made 
for tiie support of superannuated 
members of a Finti, i. clxv. 

Ciste Crannchairiy “ a cake of the 
CranacharH'y a cake which was 
beiked with tlie Crannehan or three- 
pronged baking slick, i. ccclxiv. 

Cisliry how many, Hi. 513. 

Cisne, who are they ? Hi. 508. 

Cladh CHche, a territorial boundary, 
i cccclxxix, dcxl. 

ClaidCy earth and clay dug out of 
a grave, a trench, etc., i. cccxxx. 

Claidheamh, a sword, cf. Welsh 
Cledyfy i. ccccxliv; t*. 225, 296. 
See Claidem. 

C/aidem, a sword, cf. Latin Gladius, 
a sword or glaive, i. ccccxxxviii, 
ccccliv-vi. Claidem Mdry a large 
sword, the Scotch ‘ ‘ claymore”, 
Welsh, Llawmawr 

Claidem corthaivy a border or fringe 
sword or lath, upon which a bor- 
der or fringe was woven, 116. 

Claidheamh a sword, generally flag- 
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leaf-shaped and pointed, and inva- 
riably double-edged”, see Claidem, 
i. ccccxliv; ii. 256, 295. 

Claidbini^ little swords, ti. 30l._ 

Claidmibt na Slata L'lge , — Glaidmiby 
that is, the weaving rods, the 
heddles, in, 116. 

Claind det, an ivory-hilted sword, Hi, 
147-8. . 

Clairseac/iy a harp, Hi. 227, 257, 265. 

CiaisSf a cliff. Hi. 428. 

Clandf a sword worn by distinguished 
warriors as a badge of champion- 
hood or knighthood, i. ccccliy. 

eland or Clann, children, a fami|y or 
liouse, representing tiie Latin Gens. 
In its territorial and gener.d sense 
it comprised all the Flalhs of a 
Tuath with their respective Fines, 
i. Ixxviii, Ixxix, clxvii. 

Clanna, boundary planters, i. clxxxii. 

Clais, Clauis, a choir, Hi. 239. 

Chas-cait, the cat feat, ii. 372. Cleas- 
cletenech, the feathered dart feat, H. 
372-373. Cleas for analaibh, the 
feat of his breathings, ii. 372.* 

Cleasa, feats, H. 371. 

Cl.ith, a wattle. Hi. 487. 

Cleith, chief or head of a tribe, the 
highest or best person or thing, i. 
c; Hi. 494. 

Cleilhe, the roof-ridge of a house, Hi. 
480. 

Cleithiu, possessions (houses), Hi. 484. 

Cleitme, a High-Barr, or At, a king’s 
radiating helmet or hat, a crest, i. 
cccxcv, cccxcvi ; H. 209. 

Clera, a word synonymous with crioll. 
See crioll. Hi. 117. 

Clesamnai, jugglers, Hi 509. 

Clesamhnaigke, jugglers, Hi. 336. 

Clesrada ana, noble feats, Hi. 446. 

Clesraidib, missive weapons, Hi. 448. 

Cless, Clessamun, CVessfae, a juggler, 
m..l47. 

CletJie, prime cattle, Hi. 501. 

Cletin, Cleilin, a short little quill spear, 
i. ccccxxxvi, ccccxlv, coccxlvi; /*. 
SOI, 303; Hi. 436. Cietin^, Cuchu- 
laind’s spear, so called, H. 298- 
299. 

Cli, an order of poets, ii. 171, 217. 

Cliabh Inar, a body Inar, a jerkin, 
i. cccxxxviii, ccclxxxvi. 

Cliaraidhe, a Criollaire, a man who 
made bags, bottles, and all such 
things of leather, Hi. 117. 

Cliathain, neck and breast pieces, see 
Forgaib. 

VOL. II. 


Clilhar-sed, or king serf, see Sed, Hi, 
480. 

Clocc, a bell, Xatin clpcca. See Clog, 
i. dxxxiv, dxxxv. 

Clock ind abaind, the river stone, or 
sounding flag, near the water's 
edge, i. cccxviii. 

Clock uachtair, the upper stone of the 
quern, i. ccclx. 

Clochann, or Clochan, as here used 
means a beehive- shaped hut or 
house formed of dry masonry, 
having each stone overlapping the 
other, and terminating in a single 
stone, i. cceviii, et seq.; Hi. 64-75. 

Clog, gen. sing, and norn. pi. Cluig, 
or Chiicc, a bell, in. 323, 332. 

Cloictech, gen. Cloictigi, the bell house 
known ns a round tower, a belfry, 
i. dxxxvi; Hi, 48, 50, 54. 

Cloin, a name for the body of a 
chariot, i. cccclxxviii. 

Cloth delgg n-tmgga, a gem -set 
brooch worth an ttnga, Hi. 496. 

Ciothach, renowned, illustrious, Hi. 
514. 

Clothra, a thing which is heard being 
shaketi, Hi. 322. 

Clu'is, the ear, but used here in the 
sense of the evidence of an ear-wit- 
ness, i. clxxxvii, clxxxviii. 

■ Cluas n-glesa, oar-tuning (of a harp, 
etc.), iH. 221. 

Cluiche Caentech, tlio funeral rite ; ' 
singing of dirges, and other rites 
and ceremonies of the dead, t. 
cccxxiii, cccxxv-vi. 

Clucki, a game, Hi. 460. 

Cluicine, Cluicini, little %ells, i. 
dxxxv, ilxxxvi. 

Cluinitn, 1 hear (see liar cluiti). Hi, 
426. 

Gnaimh-fke.ar, pi. Cnamhfir, a bone 
man, a musical performer on the 
bones, Hi. 313, 36 ', oil. 

Cnairseack, probai)ly a sledge or 
large hammer, i. clvi, ccxxx, Hi, 
488. 

C next fern, we shall fight, Hi. 432. 

Cued, stales [wounds inflicted by 
stabs], Hi, 440. 

Cues congna, a skin protecting ar- 
mour, made apparently of plates of 
horn, i. cccclxxv, Hi. 420. 

Cnes Lena, a skin shirt, i.c. a shirt 
worn next the skin, i, ccclxxxii. 

Cnoc, in the sense of a tomb or 
monument of the dead was a round 
or conical hill or mound raised 

37 
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over a grave, t. cccxxix, cccxxxv, 
dcxxxvlH. 

Cohach, purchase, in. 414. 

Cob/ila, pi. Comhhith^ simultaneous 
motion, [tnore correctly, lying or 
stretching together], m. 251, 252. 

Coblaiffhe, or Cob/iiuiffbe, or Cobhtiffi^ 
the middle strings [the music of] 
which was called An-Dord^ adding 
the negative particle an to signify 
literally not bass (see Ando7d)y tlic 
two strings (of the Crnt/')y called 
the sisters of the harp. Hi. 379 ; HL 
2 tF-9, (see C'cia), 250, 25 1 , 252, 25G. 

Cohhlachy intermediate [notes] tones, 
etc., Hi. 378. 

Cobrad, Coniraid, bosses [as of a 
shield]. Hi. 43G, 44G. 

Cocart, [a servant or villanus, B. of 
nights, p. 200, n.], tenants who 
gave service in dyeing, cot., undin 
dye-stufl's, i. ceccii ; in. 119. 

Cochatl, a short cloak or cape, the 
Gallo- Roman Cucullus, sometimes 
occurring in the combination JSar^ 
do^Cuc'ullus, cf. Englisli Cowl, i. 
cccxc-ccexcii ; Hi. 104, 105, 150, 
187, 224, 

Cockle, a companion. Hi. 418. 

Cochlin, (limiuutive of Coc.hal or 
Cveind, pi. coclilini , — small hooded 
capes, which represented the 
GallO'Roiuan Ciicullio, /. cccxci, 
ccccxxxiii; Hi. l83. Cochfini goboch, 
bill-peinted little cochalls, ^ dexl. 
Coc/tlene dub, small black mantles. 
Hi. 160, Cochleue hrecca.. little 
speckled mantles, Hi. 147-8. 

Cochne 9htde, a heart couipaiiiuii. Hi. 

432. 

Coemtec/it, companions, Hi. 509. 

ChoeinteclU, guard, protectioxi, Hi. 509. 

Co Fesiar, till it has been ascertained. 
Hi. 513. 

Coi d-Jis in ciuil, a jjath to the know- 
ledge of the music, Hi. 253. 

Coi, p.assed or went, iH. 60G. 

Coibche, valuable or rich clothes, 
personal ornaments, etc., given as 
a mairiage gift. Hi. 27, 29, 480; a 
legal gift which the bridegroom 
pave to the bride after her mar- 
riage, the Welsh Cotryll, the Ger- 
man Murgangaba, the Norse Uin- 
dradagsgaj', i. cixxiii, elxxiv. 

Coibsena, coiilessious, i. ccxl. 

Coicedal, Coiceial, harmony. Hi. 216, 
255. 

Coicrich, boundaries, Hi. 611. 


Coicrindy flesh-piercing, flesh-seek- 
ing; Slegh coicrindiy a flesh-seek- 
ing spear. Hi. 137, 138, IGl. 

Coictiy fifth (fifth day). Hi. 477. 

Coictige. cook-house. Hi. 497. 

Coic-iighis, five houses. Hi. ^6 [see 
different meanings of, and mistake 
about. Hi. 54-5G]. 

Coicrolhy the umbo of asliield^i^me- 
times also a rim, i cccxxxviii. Coi- 
crotli oii'y a golden rim, or a golden 
umbo of a sliield, Hi. 137, 138. 

Coidin, wooden mugs (drinking ves- 
sels), Hi. 485. 

Coidmiachy a huidcet or peck which 
contained a Miach or sack, in. 512. 

Coinsimdy consummation, Hi. 45G. 

Coipe or Coifcy a simple caji with a 
Caille or veil, i. cccxciv. 

Coir, propriety. Hi. 255. Coir An- 
mann, appropriate etymology of 
names, H. 11 ; a tract on the ety- 
mology of proper names so called, 
a. 237. 

Coir, tune, or being in tune, in. 214, 
2i5, 255. Coir Ceathaircladr, the 
name of the great h.arj) of the 
Tuatha DeDanann god, the Dagh- 
da. Hi. 214, 30G. [Ihe truemeaii- 
ingof Coir when used in a musical 

, sense is key or mode, which is that 
of its WeLsli reiiresentative Cywair. 
Coir Ctat.tnvrvhutry the name of 
the mythical harp of the Dagda, 
meant, consequently, that tlie harp 
could be tuned in four keys, and not 
tliat it was quadrangular.] 

Co I re, a xiot, I’i. 133. Coire macCruadh- 
ghobhaun, pot, son of hardy smith, 
ii. 133. Coire sainte, ‘*pot of ava- 
rice”, H. r.G. See Caire. 

CoH'7n, ale, Hi. 408. See Ctiirni. 

Coirte F/at/ia, the pillar stone of the 
Flath, i. clxxxvii. 

Coisbeit, covering for the feet, shoes, 
boots, etc., i. cxv. 

Coisir Choimachtaeh, the banqueting 
house of the Gomiauglit people at 
Tara, ii. 15. 

Coilctnd Fiudnaise, a disinterested 
witness, i. ccl.xxix. 

Cofblachy a heiter, Hi. 112, 

Colcy Colg. a sword, ccecxxxviii-ix ; 
zV. 243; Hi. 24 G. Colgdet, a. tooth- 
hiltcd or straight-edged sword, ii. 
301. Colg-dets, ivor.y-hilted small 
swords, t. ccccxxxviii, ccceivi ; H. 
303. 

Colith, to evade, to shun, ii 522. 
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Colpdach, Colpthach^ a heifer three 
years old, i. clxxxiii ; Hi. 475. See 
Sad. Colpdach Firen, a three year 
old bull, etc,, in. 484. 

Com, the belly or sound-board [of 
tlie harp, the waist], Hi. 25G, 358. 

Comadn^ dfft. pi. Cornadaibh, rewards, 
Hi. 414, 418. 

Comadas, fit, becoming-, appropriate. 
Hi. 490. 

Commae, to congregate, to contri-bute 
to. Hi. 505. 

Comairce, safe conduct or protection, 
which a man was entitled to after 
he left a house whore he had re- 
m.-nnedon cai or coshermy. Hi. 513, 
570. 

Comairge, clients (followers), Hi. 
497. 

Comnirseni, we meet, Hi. 420. 

ConuHtecIit, companionship. Hi. 162, 
103. 

Comaithi, neighbours, i. cciv. Sec 
Comaithechs. 

Comait/iechs, comaitheachs, »iO- 
tenants or copartners, i. cxii, cxci. 

Comailchcs, Cotivnuifches^ a gild or co- 
partnership, i. clix, olxxxf, cciv, 
ccxvi ; Comaitahes Comaida, co- 
occupancy of CitinnitchcH, that is, of 
copartner.^, i. clxxxi, ccxvi. 

Coinaha, stepbrothers (fellow -pu- 
pils, etc.), Hi. 200. 

Comaihahip, successorship, co-occu- 

. pancy, Hi. 4S3. 

ComardaCuacha, emblematic [having 
devices carved or worked upon 
them], Hi. 436. 

Comdasrala, so tliat he cast, Hi 443 

Comdiiin, protection, Hi. 493. 

Comfhaicsigestar. they drew nearer 
to each other [the contest became 
closer], Hi. 448. 

Comgrad. co-grade, Hi. 504. 

Comhadhasa, the Duthaig or whole 
people of a territory, i. cxcvii, 
cxe.viii. 

Comhobair gach cunl, edon- crann 
glesa, the instrument of all music, 
namely, the Crann- giesa, or tuning 
tree, Hi. 256. 

Comia, a door ; a hole in the upper 
stone of the quern through which 
the corn was admitted from the 
hopper, or from the band in the 
hand-quern, i, ccclx. 

„ catha, “ gate of battle”, tlie name 
of Celtchoir Mac Uthaiihir s 
shield, *. cccclxxii ; u. 333. 


Comobair na Fige, oU the Instruments 
used in weaving, Hi, 1 16. 

Comopair na bairse, the instrument of 
the manufacturing woman, namely, 
the winding bars, the tree upon 
which she prep.ires the yarn, the 
winding reel [bars], Hi. 116. 

Comopar each raithe, working imple- 
ments for the work of every quar- 
ter of the year, Hi. 501. 

Comorb, Coviarb, a co-heir, i. clxxxi, 
clxxxiii, cclxxv, 

Comrariit, concentrated, Hi. 238. 

Comraid, see Cobrad. 

Comthuagach, curved; Claideh Com~ 
thuagach catha, a curved sword of 
battle, Hi. 446. 

Conagtaisy that tliey would celebrate, 
Hi. 526 -7. 

Conairgaile uad, wards (beats) off 
from. Hi. 518. 

Comibath, died, or did die, Hi. 526-7, 

Conbba, disbanded (or broken up),m. 
505. 

Conbongar, is broken. Hi. 255. 

Condrlccd, to contend (to meet or 
engage with), Hi. 446. 

Condricjhn, wo shall encounter, Hi. 
432. 

Conecestar, a house of penitence ? Hi. 
40. 

Confe, recognized or confirmed, Hi. 
514. 

Confied, a collective or common feast, 
i. cxcviii. 

Congan, pi, Congna, a horn, i. 
cccclxxv. 

Conganenessy Congan cnessach. Con- 
ganrhnisy a skin protecting armour, 
n coat of mail probably made of 
plates of horn, i. cccclxxiv; Hi. 
434, 414, 450. 

Congilda, a partnership for co-graz- 
ing, i. cciv, ccxvi, ccl, ccli. See 
Comaitches. 

Cong lit, co-grazing, i. ccxvi. 

Congia, Conyelt, co-grazing, tit. 478. 

Co n-inrucus Cltithe, with the Inru- 
cus, worthiness of a chief, iti. 601. 

CouU roib, whether it be, Hi. 505. 

Conn Conda Sacha, chiefs of kindred, 
who attended court to give testi- 
mony for the members of their 
Fine, to accept the verdict of the 
court, and give bail for any of 
them against whom a judgn&ent 
was registered, i. cclxviii. 

Connatacht, he asked. Hi. 450. 

Connalbi, friendship, Hi, 609, 
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Consren^a^ hc^^inds, iiu 491. 

Contarrisseier, is bound, Hi. 238, 315. 

Conioiseth, became silent, Hi. 314. 

Conufjud^ overthrow, Hi. 430. 

Cor, a kind of dance or dance tune, 
Hi, 407, 408. 

CorcaiUiy pillows, ?7/. 499. 

Corea, oats, i. ccclxii. 

Corcur, or Corcar, a purple colour 
obtained by the action of ammonia 
on lichens, chiefly the l.ecanora 
tartarea and L..parella, i. cccc The 
shade of colour is compared to that 
of the berries of the yew tree. 
Corcur buicle lustrous purple (?) ; 
Corcair vHiiije, criiiison of tlie 
plain, i. dexliii. 

Coriech n-Errid, the champion’s sal- 
mon- sault or leap, iV. 372. 

Corn, a horn, a metallic instrument 
of music of the trumpet kind, in. 
305, 30G, 307, 308, 313, 330, 340. 
350. Corn cael, a thin or slender 
horn or tube, a crunn cmil, in. 324, 
320, 

Cornair, Cornoir, a horn-bloAver, a 
trumpeter, m. 219, 300, 307, 308, 
311, 312, 313,307, 382, 509. 

Cornair, a great horn-blower, a pro- 
fessional name for a musician. Hi. 
3,7. 

Cornaireadha, trumpeters, Hi. 336. 

Corn-Ihiabhaill, a drinking cup or 
drinking horn, not a musical in- 
strument, Hi. 305. 

Corniu, garlands, etc., Hi. 3 04-5. 

Corp, until. Hi. 490. Corp a 

fine paid to a person for tcdily 
injury done to liimself, i. cxviii, 
cxxviii, clxxvii, ecxcii, ///. 477. 

Corr, the cross tree, or haimonic 
curve [of tlie harpj. Hi. 250, 258. 

Cbrlhair a border or fringe, dat. 
plural Cortharaib, Hi. 113, JIG. 

Corns, right, appropriate. Hi. 498. 
Corns a airlis, the i)roper extent of 
his yard, Hi. 488. Corns hiala, pre- 
scribed lawful maintenance, Hi, 
502, Corns Cronani, a scientific 
purring chorus, Hi, 245. Corns 
d/iffid, according to (established) 
law, m. 501. Corns olhrusa, the 
law’s providing for tlie mainten- 
ance, care, and medical attendance 
of the sick and W’ounded, Hi. 476. 
Corns 2'incnr, proper cr lawful fur- 
niture, Hi. 499. Corns I'uaiha, the 
true knowledge of the rank, rights, 
privileges, and responsibilities of 


the various grades of a Tuath, or 
people of a territory, iiu 476. 

Corughadh, putting in tune or order 
ftlle tuning of a harp or other 
musical instrument], Hi. 214, 215. 

Cosflastar, i.e. do rat, that cast or 
threw [that set, or put, or that 
gave], Hi. 249. 

Cosnuin, opposition, contentiotff Hi. 
501. 

Cot, or Cotha, an enclosure; a place 
set apart at Aenachs for women 
called Cota na m-I3an. The French 
Coterie is obviously related to this 
word. Tlie word is also cognate* 
with the English cot, cottage, etc, 
and with the cotarins and cotareUus 
of Domesday Book, the Cutsetlas 
and the German Eothsass, Erb, 
and Mark-Kottcr. The Cot was 
.api)arently the enclosed land upon 
which a Both was erected, so that 
lioihach w*a8 the same as Cottier, 
as is show’n by the name Coitinidhe 
chill inghine Baoith, applied to the 
commons of Killiuaboy in the 
county of Clare, from its villages 
of Coitins or cottagers, cabins. 
These cottagers were freeholders, 
pa^sessing Cots on the com- 
mons of Killiuaboy, who earned 
a livelihood as day-labourers un- 
til they were starved out by want 
of employment during the famine 
of 1847-8-9, and the misery and 
disease that followed. The ijcrty- 
shilling Freeholders, whose rights 
w ere unjustly swept aw’ay in 1829, 
like those of the higher classes of 
freeholders and coiiyliolders at an 
earlier iieriod, Avere Suer Bothachs 
or frt e Cottini, i. cxvi, cclvi, Hi. 

Cotar Siam, W’iih condiments, Hi. 498. 

Craebh cinil, a musical branch, i. 
dxxxvi-vii viii; m. 313, 317,318. 

Craebbaigh, branchy, [a branch, or 
tree cutter], H. 333. 

Craebh - Eearg, red branch, *. 
cccxxxvii ; a. 332. 

Craebh riiadh, red branch, one of the 
lloyaf Houses of Eniania, ii. 9, 10, 
332 ; Hi. 453. 

Craes, mouth, vide CraesUnaidh, ii* 

133. 

Craisech, a broad-blade spear, writh an 
oval, not a pointed end (a Firbolg 
weapon), i. ccccxxxvii, ccccxxxviii, 
cccclvi ; ii, 236, 241, 243, 265, 262, 
295, 344, 345. Craisecha crannrem^ 
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ra catkay thick>liandle ! battle 
Craisechs (spears), ii. 241. 

Craity Chrait (jcrait-cro'), wealth, pro- 
perty, iii. 520. 

Cranachatiy a three-legged stool, upon 
which the oatmeal- Cfike was sup- 
ported before the fire, i. ccclxiv. 

CranncuTy CrannchuTy casting lot, i. 
clxiv, colxxlx, cclxxxi. 

Crandholg hthairy a leathern tube- 
bag, t. ccclvii; ill. 117. 

Crann cimly niusieal tree, a generic 
term tor any kind of musical in- 
strument, i, (IxxxAiii; iii. 323, 324, 
325, 326. 

Crann- IJordy “tree music”, a species 
of music produced by the striking 
together of the handles of a nut»iber 
of spears so as to accompany or 
blend wdth the voices of a chorus of 
singers [tliis meaning is by mistake 
applied to Dord-Fiansa at Hi. p. 
380J ; this word has also been uj)- 
plied to the measured bellowing of 
the celebrated brown bull of Cuail- 
gne, in the tale of the Tain Bo 
Chuailgney i. cclix; Hi. 376-7, 373, 
380, 432 ; sc'C Dord- Fiansa. 

Crann giesUy or glen stay the tuning 
tree [of a harp] or cross bar in 
which the pegs are inserted, iii. 
256. 

Cranntahailly a sling, or rather a kind 
of cross-bow for shooting stones or 
metal balls. The word has the 
same meaning as the French Fus- 
tibale, and the German Stocks 
Schlcuder, i. cccclxi, cccclxii ; iii. 
135,137,231,231. 

Creachtachy wounding [woundfull,iu. 
452. 

Crech Torrbtnarhy fi cc \v.ages given 
in return for tlie Biatad of eight 
persons, i. cxi. 

Crechtay cuts [w'ounds], iii. 440. 

Credy tin, i. ccccix, n. 748 ; Cred- 
or Cred-Uma, that is, Cred- 
copi)er or bronze j CradnCy the first 
w orker in bronze, his name derived 
from, i. ceci, cccxlvi, cccexlviii, 
cccclvi, dcxli; iii. 138, 213, 210, 
220 . 

Crtt or Creitj the capsns or body of a 
chariot. Uf. Latin Cratesy Fug- 
lish Crate. 'J he Cret proper was 
the bottom and shell of the body 
of the chariot ; the Cret cuain was 
the compartment in w'hich il\e seat, 
or the reclining or resting couch 


was sheltered, and the Cret cro 
was the part where the champion 
stood when fighting, or when 
he wished to show himself, i, 
cccclxxviii, eccclxxxi ; iii. 428. 

Cretimey gen. of Cretem, religion, iii, 
505. 

Criathur, a sieve ; — cumangy a nar- 
row sieve ; — cairceach, a hair sieve 
for preparing flour to dust over 
Bairginsy buns, etc., i. ccclx. 

Crichy Criochy a territory, i. Ixxxii, 
cliv, clxxxii, cxeviii, ccxlvi. 

Crimnlly the Idood-spotted, the Tuin 
Celtchaii'y so called, ii. S'ib. 

Crudy a chest, ii. 133. Criol mac 
Craeslinaidhy “ chest, son of fill- 
mouth”, ii. 133. 

Criolly a bag formed of strips of lea- 
ther sti tolled together with a thong, 
i. ccclviii ; Hi. 117. 

Crisy a girdle, the Zona of the 
Homans, NVelsh CVys, i. c* clxxx, 
ccclxxxii, ccclxxxvi, cccxevi; iii. 
104-5. 

Critfi gabladiy a l.aw tract on the clas- 
silieatiori and ^irivileges, etc., of 
the grades of society, ii. 35 ; iii, 
468, et scq. 

Critlar ciui/y thrill of music, iii. 215. 

Crnitirey a harper, iii. 236, 2G.>, 266, 
210, 211, 212,307, 311, 367. 

Crobh-lJeargy red hand, Hi. 26. 

Cro~derg, blood red, i. cccxxxvii. 

Croiy now Crt>, a shed, a hut, i. 
ceclxvi. 

Crotindechy blood-streaming, iii. 452. 

CrdUy i. cceexxxvi. See Cruan. 

Cronan [a sort of musical purring], 
a throat accompaniment without 
words; it was also called Aidhsi in 
Ireland, and Cepdc in 8tcotland, iii. 
235,246, 371, 375,376,377. 

Cronanaighey a professional name for 
the musician who performed the 
Cronuny iii. 376. 

eVowoc cuvidaigBy -a preserving or 
cinerary urn, i. cccxxiii. 

Crossachy a standard of weight for 
gbld, silver, etc., iii. 102. 

Crotaly the Farmelia ^uxatilis and 
1*. omphaludes, which give a yel- 
lowish brown dye, i. cccci. 

Crottachy chicken-breasted, sharp, 
or high- breasted ; it is also the 
Gaedblic name for the curlew, iii. 
237. 

Crothlay such as the warning of a 
cross or a Crothlay that is to pass 
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over what is shaken there, tlie for- 

* bidding drolan (or hasp), that is, 
the Crothla which is placed upon 
the garden door of the garden of 
an exile of God [of a recluse or 
pilgrim], iiu 32i\ 

CrUi blood, death, Hi. 450, 508. 

Crnad/i, hardy (hard), it. 133. 
Crnaidin Caidid-cheann^ the hard 
heard- headed, the name of the 
sword of Cuchulaind, which came 
down as an heir-loom thnmgh the 
family to JSocht, son of Jb'illiaJ, ii. 
322. 

Ov/ow, probably amber, but some- 
times applied to enamelled metal, 
or ornaments in wliieh amber was 
used with enamel ; the plate or 
ornamented metal in wliieh tlio 
ornaments were set seems also to 
have been sometimes included 
under the term, i. ccelv, ccecxxxvi, 
cceclxxxii. 

Crintnecht, wheat, i. ecelxii, dexlii. 

eVut, Crot^ Cruit, a stringed musical 
instriuuent, supposed to Iiave been 
the Inirp, cf. the Britisli Chrotta in 
Venantius Fortunatus, the Old 
Welsh Crudf modern Welsh Crivth^ 
linglish CroudCf or Cfowdt i. 
ccccxcvi, diii, div, dx, dxiii, 
dxix, dxxiii} in. 213, 244, 201, 
2G6. 

Crtiift, X)l. of Cruit., Hi. 313- 

Cl/, gen. Conn, Con, Coin, a hound ; 
hence the British man’s name 
Cuneglasxis, the yellow or tawny 
hound, i. ccccxxxvi. 

Ctiache di or, little cnjis of gold 
[upon liis i)oU behind, into wliieh 
his hair coiled], Hi. 1^7. Cuayh 
mac 'I'orvwra, “ Wooden Mug, son 
of Turner”. 

Cuncteithe or CuacJi Chithe, a w’icker 
cup roof, i. eexeix, cccclxv. 

Cuad, cuagh, a wooden bowl or cup, 
or more correct'y a mug, i. ccclv, 
ccelvi ; H. 133; Hi 431, 495. 

Cttailne Gnirf, stakes which marked 
the extent of a Gort, i. exxxv. 

Ciiaille, a stake [of iron here] used 
as a pin in a cloak, in. 95. 

Cuairt ulcaid, encircled with beard. 
See it. Hi. 477. 

Cualne., boundary stakes, Hi. 511. 

Cuarans, skin shoes, i. cccxci, 
cccxcvii, cccxcviii, cccc ; Hi. 103, 
105. 

Cuaranaigh, a brogue- maker ; ho 


also made c/ao//s, leather bags, and 
paits, or leather bottles, Hi. 117. 

Cufirsceith cred, bent shields of Cred. 
Cuar Sgiaih, a hollow, humpy 
shield, formed like a Caachitkii 
or humpy cup roof, i, cccclxv, Hi, 
I3S. 

Cuh, the cup in the cross-bar of the 
quern in wh'ch the Milai¥fr or 
pivot worked. The word is also 
applied in a general way to the 
Cub and Cotnla, i.e. the cup and 
doorway of the quern itself, i. 
ccclx. 

Cuglass, a “ water hound”, a term 
applied in the laws to a foreigner 
from beyond the sea w’ho married 
an woman, i. cxix. 

Cui, C(ti, coshering, visitation, etc., 
Hi. 495, 498. 

Cuic mera nn yhie, the five fingers of 
the t'inc, i. clxiv. See Cuicar na 
lune. 

Ctiicer na Fhie, the five of the Fine, 
that is, the five Gialls or pledges 
of tiie Fine, i.e. the family council 
of five, corresponding to the “ Four 
men and the lieevo” of an Anglo- 
Saxon Tow’iiship, i. clxiv, cciii, 
cclxviii, cclxxx. 

Cuicidh, a province composed of five 
Mor Tnuiha, i. Ixxxiv. 

Cuicil, cnicil lin, a distaff, the flax 
rock, Hi. 1 1 0. 

Cuicrind, flesh-seeking, Hi. 428. 

Cuig lial/i Cedach, five pledges, or 
guarantors of one hundred of chat- 
tels, i. cxxiv, exxv, cli.x, cciv, ccxl, 
cclxxv. 

Cuilc/ip, saek-cloth, some kind of 
coarse cloth, cf. Culcais, quilts, 
rugs, i. ccclxvi. 

Ctii/g n-deit, ivory hilted swords, Hi. 
43G. 

Cuilmen, tl.e greatest book taught or 
known in the iiublic schools of 
Kriu, ii. 84. 

Cuil Tech, a store house, i. ccclxix. 

Cnin, when, in. 490. 

Cnindsen — This word appears to be 
the accusative sing, of emnse, the 
fat e ; the old nom. form is cuindo, 
the face, wliicli probably contains 
the root of countenance; but as 
used hero it appears to convey 
the sense in which the word is 
used at present, namely, a cove- 
nant, a bond, any stated lawful 
right, Hi. 515. 
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Cuinfft a curved yoke, t. cccclxxx. 

Cuirce derff, a red tuft [a tassel], in, 
150. 

Ciiireli a casket? [a curling pin or 
comb, “ cirr, c/iuirrel arqit conncor 
deoTj acthe oc folcud alliiinq argit^ 
having a curling comb oi silver 
ornamented with gold, washing 
her head in a silver basin”], in. 
180, 190: 

Cuirm, gen. Corma or Chorma, ale, 
i. cclii, ccxcix, ccclii, ccClix, 
ccclxiii, ccclxix, ccclxxi, ccclxxii, 
ccclxxvi, ccclxxvii; Hi. 50G. 

Cairmterh^ ficn. Cuiryntigi, Cnirmtighey 
an ale house, i. ccclii, ccclix, 
ccclxxi ; Hi. 511, 514. 

Cuirpi Dunlachy a peaked strcddle. 
The Cuirpi was the wooden straddle 
shaped to fit across the horse’s 
back ; the Duals were the two 
peaks or pegs which kept the 
reins from falling down. The 
Dual is represented by the Siuim 
or pegs of the modern basket strad- 
dle on which the baskets arc hung, 
*. cccclxxxi. 

Cuiseachy pi. Cuiseachay a reed or 
some such instrument, Hi, 310, 313, 
325. Cuisighy reeds or small pipes, 
id. 325, 32G. [Tliia word ought 
I)erhaps to have been written witli- 
out the final A, cuisigy in which case 
it would refer to the iierformers on 
the cuiseac/iy and not to the instru- 
ment itself, us the context shows in 
the i^oem on the Duir of Carman.^ 

CuisUy a tube, ni. 324, 320, a tube or 
cock for tapping an ale eask, *. 
ccclix. Cuis/e ciuil, a musical tube, 
another name for the crann ciuily 
or musical tree, in. 320. 

Ctusleamia ydrxt pi. Vaisl(iandoibyp\p(.s 
or tubes [bag-pipes], in. 215, 3iU. 

Cuisltnnach, cuislenitaigh, the name 
of the performer or performers on 
the Cuishuna daily or musical 
tubes, not theinpers or jdpnireaflli, 
Hi. 313, 320, 300, 308, 330, 509. 
Cuhleannchtty [roct ’, cuHU<indchu']y 
liiljcrs, id. 311. Cutslcnna ciuily 
musical tubes, Hi. 308. 

Cuiiec/i Fuaity funeral games in 
honour of the dead, i. cccxxvi. 

Culy a name for the capsus or body 
of a chariot, t. cccclxwiii. 

Cal AireclUy “ rear court”, the court 
of appeal, t. ceixii, cclxx, ccixxi, 
ceJxxhi. 


Culcais, a quilt, i. ccxcix. 

Culgaire in carpaity creaking of tho 
chariot. Hi. 420. 

Culg-dety a straight edged sword. Hi. 
4n0. 

Culpaty culpait a hood for covering 
the head, i cccxcv ; the term is 
sometimes applied to a collar worn 
on the neck, but wliich jirobably 
had something attached for cover- 
ing the head, vide lene gel culpa- 
tac/iy a shirt with a white collar, 
Hi. 93. 

Curnaly cumfialy three cows, i. Ixxxix, 
clvi, elvii, clxv, clxxx, elxxxi, 
exei, ccxliii, dexliii; ii. 35, G ), m. 
29, 30, 101, 102, 139, 311, 479. 

Cuntalaibh caiuibhy precious cumalsy 
Hi. 514. 

Cumal De, God’s Ciinialy food sup- 
plied by a Ceile at the death of his 
Flath or lord, i. exii. 

Cnmascc rurmfigiy the revel of tho 
ale liouso. Hi. 509. 

Cumbach Nadni'^ty breaking or dis- 
charging of a bond, i. cclxxxv. 

'Cunnrighy binding, Hi. 502. 

Cmuscaigiy is conferred upon, Hi. 400. 

Citmlhachy ornament, or ornamenta- 
tion here. Hi. 192. 

Cumlrechy governing, government, 
501. 

C/inndn’ngy direction, (control, or 
sway), lii. 503. 

Cup L‘»amc as guraby that it be], Hi. 
dlO. 

Cur n-incli n-Frredy a ciiampion’s 
salinon-sault, i. ccxcix. 

Curady pi. Curadtiy a chami)ion, i. 
cccxxix. 

Curac/iy a canoe, i. dexliii ; Hi. 53. 

Curat/nuivy Curudmir, the champion’s 
share, i. occlvii, ccclxv. 

Ciir/iy a drinking horn made of an 
ox-horn, ccelvi. 

Ctirthavy a border or fiinge put to the 
facings of clotlies, border of lace, 
in. 107. 

Curit'br.ly binding engagements (or 
Ijcrsoris who had power to bind 
iliein], Hi. 491. • 

Cusaly a long wooden bin (or box) ; 
also small wooden repositaries of 
I)re[)ared materials [of wool and 
llaxj wliicli the women kept in 
ancient times, i. ccclix ; Hi. 117. 

Cusig/t (jrecie ctnscach'), a reed or 
musical piiie, Hi. 325 ; ii. 45. 

Dabachy Dubuchy a keeve or tub; 
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Dabaiffy keeves, *. tccivi, ccclxW, 
■ ccclxxii, Gcclxxiii ; Hi. 485, 495. 
Dabcha. tubs, i. ccclvii, ccclix. 

^j(Pae, Wfif peace constable and com- 
. <l(nait3er of the armed levy of a 
Fine; he was tlie representative 
' of the Welsh Ijialwt\ and the A. 
Sax. Ward Reeve, L cexlvi, ccxlvii, 
ccli, cclxxvii ; uL 518. 

Daevy base, see the following words ; 
this word is also used in the sense of 
sequestration, i. clx.x. 

,, Accinti^ Agenta, base followers 
of a Flath, see Daer Aicillne, i. 
cxv, cxviii, cxxv. 

,, Aicillne, base non-professional 
followers and tenants of a Flath 
or lord, i. cxv, ccxxxviii. 

„ Fothach, base farm labourers of 
a Flath or lord, who occupied a 
Fotli or cabin on his demesne, i. 
cxv, cxvi. See Saer JJolhach 
and Cot. 

„ Celes or Ceiles, base tenants or 
villeins, corresponding to the 
Welsh Teogs, i. cxiv, cxxviii, 
ccccii. 

,, Fuiciir, see Fuidtr. 

Daer-Nemid, or Nunhidh, base pro- 
fessors, i. cevii ; Hi. 209. 

JJagdtiine, good-men, nobles, i. 
cccxxix. 

Daileman, Ijahmain, cupbearers (or 
drink-bearers), i. cii; Hi. 144. 
Dairt, a generic name for yearling 
bulls, and heifers of one year 
and up to two years old, i. clxxvi, 
clxxxiii; Hi. 29, 112, 480, 516. Kee 
Fartaid. 

Fagh, good; Fagh-shuaithe, “good 
yarn” [texture"], ii. 133. 

Fal, Fail, an assembly where laws 
were enacted, i. ccliv. 

Falius, 1 have served. Hi. 458. 

Fum, retinue or company, the Gefer- 
scipe or Folgoth of the Atiglo- 
Saxons, and the Gefolge of the 
Germans, * ccxxxv. Jjamatn, com- 
pany or retinue, Hi. 491, 492, 496. 
Famrady retinues, companies, Hi, 
510. See Lin. 

Faniy pi. Faina, an ox, i. cccl, Hi. 
330, 479. Fam n-Lreimned, a 
clambering (or wild) ox,; Fam 
n-Filend, a water ox, Hi. 468. Fam 
Fahach, an ox-tub, or tub large 
enough to contain a whole ox; also 
a “ 'I'estudo” made with shields, i. 
cccclxix. 


Famhliag, a stone-built, principal 
church, Hi. 48, 49, 53. 

Fa n-All n-dnalach dronudi [recte 
dronbudi~^, two rich yellow All 
dualuch, i. cccclxxxi, see All dua- 
lack. 

Famna, material, Famna cinneda, 
the material of a culprit,- uV, -622. 
Famna High, the niateiial,,^^ a 
king, i. ccxxxii, ccxxxifi. 

Famna, Damhsa, d.mcing. Hi 407. 

Fan, now, also, moreover, same as 
da.na, dna, and dno, Hi. 506. 

Fuo, two. Hi. 502. 

Fartaid, a two year old heifer if 
bulled at tliat age. A yearling 
heifer entering on her seeoud year 
was also commonly called a Far- 
iaid, i. clxxxiii. Fartaid Inide,- a 
heifer at shrove-tido (when passing 
into her third year), see Sed. 

Farlaire, pi. Fartairidhe, square 
sods used for buiMi ng sod fences 
and graves of the Mur kind where 
stones could not be obtained, i, 
cccxxxii. 

Fechmad, tenth (tenth day); Fetch 
Feichde, ten of tens; FeichHde, 
tenfold, Hi. 477, 482, 492. 

Fechntbur, Fechnenbur, ten men, m. 
501. 

Fedail, parting [separating] Hi. 260. 

Fedcuguin duine, violent death of a 
person. Hi. 497. 

Fedluthai, exercised or enforced by. 
Hi. 505. 

Fe fri de, two with two, double (or 
two to one), Hi. 490. 

Fegjhuaitai, well sewn (or stitched), 
ill. 444. 

Feguiaet, they enforce, Hi. 505. 

Ftibech, contention, Hi. 432. 

Feidinach, last, Hi. 520. 

Feilbh Caemh, the comely form, i. 
cccxxxiv. 

Ftil-cUs, the common sling, i. cccclxi, 
Hi. 292, 294. 

Feirged, to prepare, Hi. 430. 

Fetg, Ftalg, a thorn, a plain breast 
pin or brooch, i. ccclxxxvii, dexlii. 
Felg duillech, a folijjted brooch, Hi. 
92, Felg or doth buide, a brooch of 
enchased yellow coloured gold, Hi. 
179. Felg credo, sl brooch of Cred or 
tin, or of bronze coated with tin. 
Hi. 144. Felg niarind, an iron 
brooch (pin), iii. 160. Feilci djerca 
diorda, carved brooches of gold 
[recte, brooches of red gold], iii. 
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165- Delci oir, brooches of gold, 
Hi 146, 147. JDeilge lacair (rectCy 
Ian ecair)t brooches fully carved 
ornamented], m. 196. Deilgi 
oir, brooches of gold, Hi. 164, 165. 
Delgaib, (dat. and abl. pi.) brooches, 
pins or keys [of a Timpan~\^ Hi. 
361. 

Demna AeoiYy demons of the air, ii. 
301, Hi. 424. 

Demogaid, to obscure, to diminish, 
to tarnish, Hi. 603. 


Denemmairggf that enforces. Hi. 605. 

Deoraidky a wanderer, a stranger, i. 
cxxi, cxxv. Deoraidh jD<f, a pil- 
grim, of God, clvi. 

Derhforgaily the law term for a false 
charge of impropriety made by a 
husband against his wife, a defa- 
mation of character. The woman 
thus charged was sometimes called 
Uerh/orgaiUy so that this legal 
term has been sometimes mis- 

» taken for a true proper name of 
a woman, and indeed appears to 
have been so used in later tim *s. 
This mistake was made in the 
case- of the wife of Fergal OTlorc, 
who is maliciously said to have 
eloped with Diarmat Mac Mor- 
rough, king of Leinster, i. clx.xvi. 

Derbjine, relativesfrorn the fifth tuthe 
ninth degree, i. clxiii, clxv, clxvi. 

DcrCy a grave, a hole or pit, i. 
cccxxix. Dtrc talman, a hole or 
pit in the ground, i. dcxxxi.v, dcxl. 

Derg fine, or “ red- [handed”] Fine, 

i. clxvi. 

Dtrgudy a bed, i. cccxxix. 

D-troily contemptible, Hi. 245, 246. 

Desy Deisy gen. Desai, five land, an 
estate, ancestral lands, i. c, c tltii ; 

ii. 37, Hi. 28, 490, 493. 

Desseiary they rested, Hi. 441. 

Dessidy to draw up, to take a stand, 

to remain. Hi. 428. 

Diciy with, Hi. 607. 

Diabal Gae, a double spear, a mili- 
tary fork, *. ccccxlvii-viii. 

Diabul cor achy no do fillcy literally 
a folder up, or doubler, of j ustiCv*, 
i.e. persons who drew up or pre- 
I>aved cases for the pleader, like 
the attorneys of our courts. They 
seem to have been the equivalent 
of the Welsh Kannlau or g aider,' 
i. ccxxiii, cclxvii, cclxxii. 

DiaUait oe-iuiy, an assembly cloak, i. 
ccclxxxvii, cccxxxviii. 


Dianiy if they were [reete, if it were], 
Hi 610. 

Diamhraibhy deserts. Hi. 41. ^ . 

Diauy a species of poetry peculiar^o 
the order of poet called Fochlachany 
ii. 171. 

Dias, a shears, i. cccTxi. 

Diasa, for his [contracted from dia- 
as-a, to him-out-of-his, he is en- 
titled to in lieu of his, etc*], Hi. 
519. 

Diatla a dakty for his reproach at an 
lissembly (akin to sallai, revolt, 
which see), Hi. 5 14. 

Dibady property of a deceased person ; . 
cf. Welsh Difaithy usually con- 
sidered to mean unappr >priated 
property, but properly meaning, 
like the Irish Dihad, the property 
before it was divided among the 
heirs, i. clxiii, ccxci. 

Dibergay warriors, [frec-bootere, 
vikings], Hi.. 241, 242. 

Diburqun, throwing, casting, shooting. 
Hi. 436, 448. 

Dichctal do chennaibhy “ the great 
extempore recital”, a peculiar rite 
of Druidical divination, which did 
not come under the prohibition of 
St. Patrick, because there was no 
sacrifice to, or invocation of idols 
in it, ii. 136, 172, 209. 

Dicetluy spells. Hi 520, 527. 

Diciailathy Diciithary is covered or 
concealed, Hi. 235. 

Dichli, restitution here (lit. cover, 
concealment). Hi. 516. 

Diclithery is concealed, is dissolved, 
oetc.. Hi. 2.55. 

DichniairCyDichmaircCy without leave, 
unlawfully, Hi. 48 7, 489. 

Didy two, see Ad id. 

Didhna, coverings, i. ccclix. 

Didla, to cut, see Didlqstais. 

Didlastais, they woulJ cut, Hi. 150. 

Difhotaighy uon-FoLichy Hi, 603, see 
Folach. 

Digail, revenges, i. cxii. 

Digbaid, forfeitures, i. clxx.xviii. 

Diguin, strictly speaking, a wound, 
but usually used in the sense of a 
blood fine, equivalent to the Gala- 
nas of Welsh Jaw, and the Gaines 
of Old Scotch law. Used in the 
genitive form in the terra Maigin 
Digonuy it meant the extent of 
sanctuary, within which no person 
could be wounded or arrested with- 
out legal process. The word luny 

38 
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bo connected with Latin, 
i^i, clvi, ccxcv ; iii. 473. 
fitom them, Hi. 494. 

ZHuata^ friends (favourites), iii. 487. 
^7->»Ysc, a legal assignment, i. clxxxviii 

jyineoch rod mbi, of whatever kind it 
may be, Hi. 491. 

D'innaigid, towards each other, Hi. 
440. 

Dintiseanchusy topography, u. 172 ; an 
ancient t<jpographical tract so 
called, Hi. 41. 

Ziraind, w'astfe or mountain lands, t. 
clx. 

JDov?, a fine or penalty as restitution 
* for injury done to a man’s pro- 
perty, and equivalent to the Welsh 
Dirwy, and Anglo-Saxon Wer^ or 
Wergild. Corp dire W’as the fine 
paid to a person for bodily injury 
to himself, or any of his immediate 
family, i. cxvii, ccxxxiii, ccxcv ; 
iii. 477. 

Zire meba cerno, fine of violation of 
Cdin; the exact equivalent of the 
A. S. Cyneboiy i. ccxxxiv. 

Zirnoy abl. pi. Zirnaiby a vessel used 
as a measure, and containing a 
man’s full drink ; a large measure 
(or weight), a large mass of metal ; 
m. 245, 240, 495, 496. 

Zirhriy innumerable, countless [le- 
gions], Hi. 4G2. 

Zireuntary Zirinethar y\s paid [award- 
ed], iii. 489, 600. 

Zitetiy (a shelter), a w’eathcr hoard, 
iii. 480. 

Zithigy denial, negation, etc., Hi. 
467. 

ZUhn.ay unredeemed [in O’D.'s sup- 
plement to O’lteiliy’s Irish Zic~ 
tionaryy tins w'ord is explained, 
“ discharged or released”, etc., 
in the passages there cited the 
word should have been more cor- 
rectly translated “ detention”, and 
“ period of detention”. The pas- 
sage in the text of the Crith 0ab~ 
lach shows tliat the word means 
unredeemed, forfeited, etc., e.g., 
gel dilhma i n-glasib i nairtltiiir 
jbchlaiy unredeemed hostages in 
locks in the east side of the cham- 
pion’s couch], m. 609. 

Zithraiby a waste, iii. 507. 

Zithraichty bereft of strength, in. 468. 
ZiubarcaUf shooting, t. ccccliii, 
ccccliv. See Ziburgun. 

Zinbarcu, a general name for darts of 


alt kinds, and arrows shot with a 
bow, *. ccccliii-iv. 

Ziuchledy bought (rewarded), m, 434. 

Ziumsachy arrogant. Hi. 617. 

ZHgidhy is entitled to, m. 619, etc. 

Zligi bes brefhir, a mode of expur- 
gation, according to which an ac- 
cused person made oath ojx the 
gospels that he or she Irad no 
knowledge of the crime. This 
oath was made sometimes at the 
house of the accused, i. cclxxviii, 
cclxxi.. 

Zligi doith ditJiachy a solemn oath of 
denial made by an accused person 
at an altar, and corroborated by 
the oath of a “ worthy” person, i. 
cclxxviii. 

Zloiugsety they cleft or loosened, Hi. 
448. 

Zliii Fulltty or fluttering wisp, a wisp 
of straw, hay, or grass, on which 
a charm or incantation was pro- 
nounced for a person. It was 
called Zlui Fulla (recte Fullouy') 
from Dluiy a wisp, and FuUon or 
Fulhiy the name of the druid who 
first practised the art of pronounc- 
ing charms or incantations on a 
wisp of straw or hay, etc., hence 
Zltn Fallon literally means Fulla 
or Fulloii's w isp, ii. 203, 204, 

Zlutliaty to consolidate, iii. 605. 

Znuy now, also, moreover, it is the 
same as dan, danciy dnOyiii. 60G. 

Zno, see Dnay Hi. 507. 

Zohiiry w’ater, dark, etc. One of 
the drink-bearers of Conaxre Mary 
monarch of Kriu, was so called, 
i. Ixxiv; Hi. 151, 227. 

Zobachsy see Zabachs 

JJt bchcty see Zabcha. 

Zocerd, disgrace (malevolence, mal- 
practices), iii. 614. 

Zocumbaigy he redeems, dissolves, 
loosens, iii. 600. 

Zo ety is known, Hi. 616. See do fet. 

Zo fety is known, iii. 6 1C. See do et. 

Zofety precedes, iii. 497. 

Zoghraingy grieving, or lamenting, 
etc., m. 380. 

Zoicliy suspicion, t. cclxxvii. 

ZoilfCy [occult] necromantic, iii. 215. 

Zoilgiuy cause of grief [saddening], 
Hi. 44G. 

Zomnay base of, iii. 508. 

Zondy honour, i. cxxiii, exxiv. 

Zondy brown; cne of the drink- 
bearers of Conaire Mdry monarch 
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of Eriu, was Bocalled^i Ixxiv, m. 
151. 

Dorblas, twilight, Hi. 436. 

JJorchat dark, i, Ixxiv. 

Dordy bass, murmuring sounds in 
the ordinary measure, dxxviit ; 
Hi. 377,379,378. 

Dordan, light murmuring sounds, the 
notes or warbling of thrushes, Hi. 
377, 378. 

Dord-Fiansay the battle cry or war 
chorus ; it appears to have been 
also applied to a hunting whoop, 
or to any wild song sung in 
chorus, i. dcxxxvi ; Hi. 311, 312, 
377, 378, 380. In vol. iii., p. 380, 
this word is confounded with 
Crann dord, and hence incorrectly 
described as a species of wooden 
gong music, etc. 

Dormariy gen. DormainCy a meretri- 
cious woman, Hi. 482. 

Dornascy a bracelet for the wrist, Hi. 
168. Sec Ordnasc, 

Do rout, from otF the road. Hi. 
486. 

Dos Dossy a branch or pole ; an order 
of poets, n. 171,217. 

Dosaircy an officer who carried and 
planted the Dos or court pole, i, 
cclxiii. 

Dos AirechUiy a pole stuck in the 
ground as a symbol of authority to 
indicate the sitting and sanctuary 
of an Airtichl Fuhilhy or I^cet 
Court, i. cclxiii. 

DosiUy Dosliiy right, that which a man 
has a right to, or to which he is 
lawfully entitled, Hi. 507. 

Doss, a champion, Hi. 432. 

Dot nimcellaty encircleil by, Hi. 503. 

Draelliy trespass, iii. 500, 

Draumcey Draumchuy thick milk (or 
skim milk), Hi. 478, 481. 

Drecht yiallnciy a trench made 
around the Dun of a king by 
his own tenants (or subjects), iii. 
29 ; a ditch of allegiance. Hi. 508. 
The true meaning of the term 
was, however, the wall and fosse 
vrhich surrounded the king's Dtm 
for the safety of the G tails or 
pledges of allegiance, i. ccxxxvlii, 
ccev. 

Dreim fri foghuisty climbing against 
a rock, so as to stand straight at 
its top, ii. 372. 

Dreimniy fierceness. Hi. 448. 

Drisechan Caorachy a kind of pud- 


ding made of sheep’s blood, called 
in Cork a Drisheeriy i. ccclxix.* 

Drochy the wheel of a charioty»cf. 
Greek rpoxoGt 1^* Cr. drehen^ i. 
cccclxxviii-ix. 

Drochtciy tubs, iii. 486. 

Drolan, a hasp, iii. 322. 

Dronianay backs or chines, see For- 
gab. 

Dron • argduy rich silvery ; Dron 
orday rich golden, i. cccclx.xx. 

Droncherdy a species of poetry pecu- 
liar to the order of poet called 
Dosyii.ni. 

Drongar na lurigiy the ringing of 
the armour, Hi. 426. 

Dromiy Dronnogy a Iiuvnp, Dron- 
naighoy humpy -backed. Hi. 237. 

D uidy Drundhy doctus”, learned, ii. 
48 (and noley 17.) 

Druim Cruiidiy a proper name com- 
posed of druiniy a liill, criy the 
heart, and achy a sigh or moan ; a 
name given to this hill from the 
fact that ui)on it Eochadh Feidh- 
lech received the heads of his three 
rebellious sons, and that his heart 
never after ceascil to send forth 
sighs and moans, H. 145, 146. 

Druincchy or Drmnnechy gen. Drain- 
igpy an einbroidoress, id. 112. 

Druithy butibons, lii. 219, 220. 

Drumchliy “ the chief head”, a liter- 
ary professor who knew the whole 
course of learning, ii. 84. 

Drumnechy curved, arched as applied 
to a yoke adapted to ilie sliapc of 
the horses’ back, i. cccolxxx. The 
word Druininech is used also in the 
sense of strong, ricli, high coloured. 

Duy a foss (as of a Dun')y iii. 514. 

Dualy a brush or lock of iiair, Hi. 210. 

Dualaighcy a painter or brushmau, 
from dualy a brush, Hi. 210. 

Dualdaiy a brooch ? [iluoldai implies 
jilurahty, and the true meaning is 
perhaps hooks or clasps. Duatdai 
airgdidi ecorside de dr oibiniu isi 
hraty hooks or clasps of silver in- 
laid witli buruislied gold in the 
cloak], tiL 190. 

Duan, pi. Duanoy a poem or song of 
laudation otTiving heroes, Hi. 381. 

Dubauy the black, from dub black, 
the name of the shield made for 
Guchutaind by Mac Engcy H. 329, 
330. 

Dubfincy i.e. the black, dark, or ob- 
scure Fine, a term applied to the 
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members of a farailj^ whose degree 
of consanguinity was doubtful, *. 
dKiv. 

JJuhhghilla^ ** the black page”, the 
shield of Aedh^ king of Oirghiall, 
Hi. 111. 

Dvehand^ pi. Duchonda^ i.e. a luin- 
neopf or music [of a melancholy 
or dirge like character], Hi. 380, 
.381. . 

Ducoll^ to blight, to destroy, m. 526, 
527. 

Didle feda^ Dvili fedha^ “ Books of 
Trees”, i.e. inscribed tablets, i. 
ceexliii ; ii. 173; Hi. .542. 

Dtiiliech, foliated. Hi. 4.56. 

Duilernainy the Creator, in. 308- 

Duilhnd DeaJe., a thorny or a speared 
brooch, III. 102. 

Duinrty honour price (benefits of law- 
ful rank), in. 479 

JDtiir ime^ a quick hedge, i. exci. 

JJuirtheachjVirx oratory. Hi. 36, 37, 48, 
49, 53. 

lJul, JDtda, legal property and other 
quailifications, cattle, etc., i. cxxiv, 
exxv. 

Dulbrass, ready, going, ni. 428. 

JJtilesc, literally water loaf, the “ dil- 
lisk”, or Bhodyrricnia xmhnatn, i. 
ccclxvii; Hi. 483. 

TJuntf Duma, pi. Dumoi, a tumulus or 
burial mound containing a chamber 
(Durn, cf. Latin domus') for the 
ashes or bodies of the dead, i. 
cccxxviii, cccxxix, cccxxxv, 
dcxxxvii, dcxxxix. Duma na n~ 
Gall, the mound or tomb of the 
foreigners at Tara, i. cccxxvi. 
'J’he term was also appl-ed to the 
slopes or high ground on the mar- 
gin of a flat phiin, i. ccccxxxiv. 

Dun, “ two walls with water between 
them”, the mounds and ditch which 
protected the residence of a High 
or king, cf. Wclsli Dm, Norse Tun^ 
German iiaun, i. Ixxxvii, ccev ; Hi, 
3, 4, 7, 8, 29, 508. 

Duntbai, a mortality, Hi. 505. 

Dxird or Dord, a njurmiir, m. 214. 
Dord~Abla, a name of the Dagda's 
harp. Hi. 214. 

Duthaig, natives or people legally 
belonging to the Fines of a Tuath 
or territory, *. clxiv, clxvi, cxcviii. 

Duthaig Daine, the peoifio at large ; 
persons outside the seventeenth 
degree of kinship, who were not 
entitled to a share of the Dibad of 


deceased members of , a Fine, i. 
clxiii, clxiv, clxv. 

Each sliasta, a riding steed, in. 486. 

Eahoda, Eboda, paid advocates, 
counsellors, attorneys. See Ebe, 
and Fairbe, Hi. 476. 

Ebe, Fir Fbe or Fair be, the fully 
qualified attorney entitled to prac- 
tise in the higher ^ coiapSa, i. 
cclxxiii. . * 

Ecoini, complaining [recre, lament- 
ingj, Hi. 442. 

Ecenddl, peril [prejudice]. Hi. 414. 

Echhtsc, a horse switch or whip, Hi. 
219, 220. 

Ech dond tuagwar, a curveting, 
prancing bay steed, m. 162-3. Ech 
iunnrime, a riding stee.l. Ech~ 
srein, bridle-steeds, m. 501. 

Ec/irais Ulaidh, the Aser mbly House 
of Ulster at Tara, li. 15. 

Echtarcinuil, foreign races, i.e. Sax- 
ons, Hi, 605. 

Ecin, force, compulsion, Hi. 606. 

EcUmn, an assassin (or outlaw), Hi. 
507. 

Ec/ais, a church, i. cxxviii. Erlais 
gldn, pure or stainless church, i, 
clvi. 

Ecna, wisdom; Gradh Ecna, grades 
or professors of knowledge or wis- 
dom, i. clvi. 

Ecsmacht, see Necsmacht, Hi. 191. 

Eibhioll, the summer heat, tii. 367. 

Eiges, a sage, one of the grades of 
poets, ii. 111. 

Eipiltinach, destroyed [dead[ Hi, 255, 

Eirgg, a champion. Hi. 41 G. 

Ennither, is paid, Hi. 112. 

Eirrgi, chanipions, Hi. 446. 

EisHnniu, punishment (or punishing), 
Hi. 494. 

Eilirgleo, the deciding or final com- 
bat. “ La etergleoid in chomlaind 
ocus in chomraic, i.e., the day 
which would decide the battle and 
the fight”, m. 444. 

Eithne, the proper name of a woman, 
but which literally means the sweet 
kernel of a nut, ii. 290. 

Eithrach, perjury, i. cciv. 

Ele, incantations, Hi. 440. 

Emait, d'emait duinn, they will give 
or concede to us, Hi. 462. 

Emnad, hair, ii. 363. 

Enan (recte Emani'), a species of 
metre, n. 172-3. 

Endce, innocence. Hi. 614. 

Enech, literally the face, but used 
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Dguratively to express honour, i. 
cxiii. 

Enechgris, a change of colour of the 
face caused by some act which 
brought dishonour on a family, 
such as that of receiving stoieu 
goods, etc., i. ccxcv ; see note on 
Loqh-Enech^ Hi. 471. 

Kntclandy ICnechlandj Enechlann^ 
honour price, a fine in right of 
insult to the honour, the amount 
of which depended on the rank of 
the person, i, ccxxxiii, ccxcv ; iiu 
2GG, 471. 

Enechruice, gen. Ennechruccai^ a face • 
reddening or blushing, caused by 
some act or scandal which brought 
shame on a family, i. ccxcv ; see 
note on Loghenech^ iii. 471. 

Engait innocence, m. 483. 

Engnam^ bravery, mi. 414, 

Enncaij soup, broth, or pottage, iii, 
495. 

E6i a brooch, Hi. 94, 9G, 1C2. Ed 
iarna eaccor cTor donUf a brooch 
well carved of brown gold, Hi. 167. 

Ed, the top; hence Ed- Barr, a. hat, a 
head-dress or ornament worn on 
the he^id. Hi, 207, 209. Eobur^ 
ruct dir, head pieces or circlets of 
gold [more probably ear-rings of 
some peculiar form], Hi. 152. 
h Eo, pendants: h-Eo corcra Jar 
each brut, crimson pendants upon 
each cloak, i. cccxci ; in. 157. Ed 
airgit, ft silver brooch, iii. 1 45. Ed 
dir, a brooch of gold. Hi. 162, IG3. 

Eochraid, some kind ot literary com- 
position, Hi. 1 73. 

Eochraide, gen. plu. of Each, a steed, 
iii. 501. 

Ed Feasa, “ Salmon of knowledge”, 
from ed, a salmon, and feasa, gen. 
oifis, knowledge, ii. 143, 144. 

Eola, dat. pi. h-Eolaib, swans, iii, 
245. 

Eo liossa, the yew tree of Ross, ii. 
330, m. 34. 

Eorna, barley, i. ccclxii, ccclxiv. 

Epistle, a necklace, iii. 104, 105. 

Er, Err, Erad, a champion, a com- 
mander ; Er coga, war chief ; Er 
catha, battle cliief; Erad criche, 
the commander of the levy of a 
Crick ; Er toga, elected leader of 
the military force, corresponding 
to the Atiglo-t$axou Heretoga, and 
the Scandinavian Fylkir, i. Ixxxi, 
cv, ccxxxi. 


Erca, cows, cattle. Hi. 479. 

Ercadh, pattern drawing and em- 
broidery, iii. 123. ^ 

Ercomall, yokes (harness'), iii. *0. 

Eric, Eiric, a fine, composition for 
death, ii. 324; Hi. 16G. 

Ercnai, an embroideress, m. 123. 

Erlannaib (dat. and abl. pi. of Er- 
lann'), hafts or handles, hi. 448. 

Erlar chaich, n fore-liall, corres- 
ponding t o the 6ro//of Norse houses, 
i. cccli. 

Ereman, a ploughman, i. cii, where it 
is incorrectly printed Erereman. 

Erna, irons for susiiending the Cairo 
or cauldron, etc., i. ccclix ; Hi. 
483. 

Erned, rewards, cf. O. Norse arna. 
to earn, etc. ; A. Sax. gt.-earnian 
to earn, to merit; English to earn, 
Hi. 531. 

Errach (or Enbulc'), the spring (sea- 
son), m. 217. 

Errach, a forced loan to which a 
king was entitled under certain 
circumstances, iii. 519, 507-8. 

Erscoraidhe [recte, Erscortaidhe"], a 
carver, that is, a wood-engraver, 
or ornamental worker in wood. Hi. 
209-10. 

Esain, hindrance offered to a suitor, 
by which he was prevented from 
aiipeariu r at courts or assemblies, 
etc. ; the same as the Essoign or 
Essoin of tlie English lavr, tho 
Essoins of French law, and the 
Essuinzie of Scotch law, i. ccxciii ; 
Hi. 473. 

Escra, a vessel or a measure which 
contained one-third of the full of 
the Eestar lulaice. Hi. 118, 495. 
A drinking cup, i, clxxiv, dexlii, 
see 'Finuscra. Escrai, water ves- 
sels, *. ccclix; Hi. 496. 

Estrt, a defaulting tenant, or insol- 
vent copartner in a Comaitches, cf. 
old English law term Ossart, ap- 
propriation, i. cxci. 

Esinnraic, “ unworthy” persona, that 
is, persons not legally qualified, or 
who had committed crimes, or 
who made base or unlawful use of 
their x>rivileges, and were thereby 
rendered unworthy or disqualified 
from giving evidence, or doing 
other legal acts of a free man, i, 
cclxxvii. 

Esnad, a word compounded of Es, a 
negative particle equal to non in 
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English, and Nath, the name of 
any [metrical] composition ; so the 
Ks'Nath was a something not a 
poem or a metrical composition, 
but a DucJiandyi.e. a musical moan- 
ing^ air or tune in chorus, in. 381. 

E&puicj gen. of Epsciip, Espuc, a 
bishop, Hi. 510. 

Eiay fertility, produce. Hi. 52G-7. 

Eta, can or is able, nad eta, cannot 
- or is not able, Hi. 490. 

Etarcossait, intermeddling, Hi. 448. 

EtarcjgaJrecht, fostering care, friend- 
ship, Hi. 506. 

Eterbuasach, troubled, confused, per- 
haps more correctly, hovering, Hi. 
448. 

Fa, or; Cia dc is[^s~\riuthitt, in rt J'a 
espuc 9 which ^is tlio higher, a kiug, 
or a bishop, tii. 510. 

Faccarsa, that 1 may see. Hi. 466. 

Facrith (.i. tic, it shall come), be ac- 
complished, Hi, 430. 

Fadarc sida sair, long beaming noble 
eyes. Hi. 456. 

Fadeisin, Fadesin, his own, himsedf. 
Hi. 490, 493. 

Fadesta, the same as Eadesla, the 
modern Feasda, forthwith, now, 
presently. Hi. 460. 

Faebhar- (Jhleas, the small sharp- 
edged shield feat, ii. 372, 373. 

Faen-Chleas, the prostrate feat, ii. 
372. 

Fuesam, the right possessed by free- 
men of entertaining strangers for 
a certain time, varying with the 
rank of tlie host, without being 
obliged to give bail or security for 
the guests, i. ccxciii; Hi. 513. 

Fa^thaisiu limm, thou shalt fall by me. 
Hi. 434. 

Fuga FaegahlaigCi Faga Fagahlach, 
Foga Fogablaigi, a small down- . 
headed spear [a military fork], i. 
ccccxlv, ccccxlvii, ccccxlviii ; Hi, 
98. 

Faga, Fagha, a short spear, a javelin, 
a dart, see Faga Faegablaiqe, i. 
cccxxxviii ; Hi. 317. 

Fagnam, Fognum, serving; here it 
means the attendance and supplies 
of food which a Flath was entitled to 
get from his Cedes, i c.viii ; Hi. 5U9. 

Fail, dat. and abl pi. Fa Igib, an open 
ring or bracelet for tlie wrist, arm, 
or ankle, Hi. 156, 166 168-170, 
176. Fail- dear g-doid, red rings on 
hands [red hand rings], Hi. 211. 


Failge glana, bright, polished, or 
crystal rings, Hi. 146, 147, 161. 

Faine Maighdena, a maiden’s ring 
due to the king by every maiden 
at her marriage. Jt corresponded 
to tlie Welsh Gobyr merch, or 
king’s sh ire of the bride price, or 
Amobtjr, i. ccxi. 

Faine, Fainne, the ordinary finger- 
ring; also a ring for confining the 
hair. Hi. 163, 169. 

Fairbe, a paid advocate, a counsellor, 
a man who pleads, or advocates a 
case against another for fees, [not 
an advocate but an attorney, see 
Ebe'], i cclxxiii ; Hi. 476, 

Eaisfieis, an information based on the 
positive knowledge of one or more 
eye-witnesses, i. cclx.xvii, cclxxix. 

Faitche, the enclosed ground or lawn 
about a homestead, i. cxxxv, civ, 
clvi, ccxxxiv, eexei, ccciv, cccvii, 
cccxv, cccxviii. Secliter Faithche, 
outer farm, or pasture land beyond 
the Faitche, i. cxxxv. 

Fal, a fence ; the word is used also in 
the sense of the establishment of a 
prescriptive right, i. cxlv, clxxxvi, 
clxxxvii. [The reference at foot 
of note 226, p. cxlv, vol. i. to p. 
clxxvii, should be to p.p. clxxxvi- 
vii]. 

Fairgged, pn^ffered, Hi. 418. 

Farrindi, barbs, Hi. 450. 

Fas Faigdhe, a squandering noble- 
man reduced to beggar? by his 
own extravagance, Hi. 520, 521. 

Fasc, a sumuion8;-setling forth the 
nature of a plaint, i. cclxxxii, 
cclxxxiii. 

Faslad, an attachment, the “at- 
tachiamenta bonorum” of Anglo- 
Norman law, i. cclxxxii. 

Faslad uadma, fasleiiing of a bond, 
i. cclxxxv. 

Fathan, or Fahan, shelter, an en- 
closure, cf. Faitche, Goth, hifahan, 
i. cxlv, cccvii-viii. 

Fcadunaighe, the musician who 
played on the whistle or pipe (or 
Ftadan, tube), Hi. 376. 

Fearan bd le fine, tribe cow land, the 
common grazing land of a Fine or 
tribe, i. civ. 

Fearan commaitches, tribe land held 
in copartnership, i. clviii. See 
Fearan congilla fine. 

Fearan comaide crithe, see Fearan 
congilla fine. 
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Fearan congilta fine^ tribe land oc- 
cupied by Congilda, or associa- 
tions, i. clviii, ccxvi. 

Ftaran fine, tribe land, i. civ. 

Fearan fnidri, fnidir land, or that 
part of the demesne land of a 
Flcith or lord which he let to 
strangers and others as tenants-at- 
will, i. cliii, ccxxv. 

Fearnog, the alder tree, Alnus glutin- 
osa, V. ccccvi. 

Febusj goodness, wealth, rank, etc., 
in. 500. 

Fecht fele, one night’s entertain- 
ment, i. cxl, ccxliii ; m. 41)5. 

Fed, Fend, a whistle made with tho 
mouth, Hi. 328, 308, 377, 378- 

Fcddn, a thin, slender, musical or 
shrill pipe or thin tube ; in medical 
MSS. a fistula, a whistling instru- 
ment, Hi. 327, 228, 368. 

Fedanach, Fedanaigh, Feadannighe, 
he who played on the Feddn, in. 
328, 368, 370. 

Fedhen, see Fdn. 

Fegi, vigorous, m. 30G. 

Feib, real estate, property, riches, 
qualification, i. clxxii, in. 490. 

Feichem, a suitor, a party in a suit, 
defendant or plaintiff. Hi. 487. 

Feidm ochtair, eight-power, i e. 
eight-pronged or having tho power 
of eight spears, i. dcxl. 

Feirtsib, abl. pi. with spindles, in. 1 1.5. 
See Fertais. 

Fein, a feast or meeting, a conven- 
tion ; “ Ftis Droma CeattF, the 
feast or convention of Drom Cent, 
a. 78. Feis Teamhr aeh, i\\G ot 

' 'I’ara, i. xxxiii, ccliii; ii. 12, 14-19. 

Feis coinarca, a species of poetry pe- 
culiar to the order of poet called 
Filidh, ii. 171. 

Feith, woodbine, id. 448. 

Feith giir, the sleeking stick or bone 
which weavers still use to close and 
flatten linen cloth on the breast- 
beam of the loom while in process 
of being woven, Hi. 110. 

Felma, a wooden fence, the same as 
an Ail, i cxci. 

Feliuac, a pupil, t. ccccxxxiv, 

Fdn, Fedfien, Feadhan, a bier or 
hearse. Zeuss glosses it Plausirum, 
cf. Old Norse, vagn, A.-Sax. 
tcaegn, English wagon, O. H, 
German, wagan, N. 11. German, 
wayen, Latin vehere, i. cccclxxvi- 
cccclxxvii. 


Fenechas, Fenechus, the general tribe 
and territorial law of the whole 
kingdom, or what might be called 
the national code, as it embraced 
all the laws regulating the occupa- 
tion of land, and the social and 
territorial relations of all the Fines 
of the nation, i. clxxvi, clxxvii, 
clxxxix; ii. 31; Hi. 468, 472. 

Feneda, warriors, i. cccxxix. 

Feneog, a window, from the Norse 
vindauga, literally “ wind eye”, 
whence English window, i. cccii. 

Fenester, a window, derived from the 
Latin Fenestra, i. cccii. 

Feochraigestar, became more furious 
or infuriated, Hi. 448. 

Feorling, a coin corresponding in va- 
lue to the Cingeog or farthing, i. 
cceixiv. 

Ferachas, manly exertion, angry com- 
bat, Hi. 450, 400. 

Fer beogabail, a man in living cap- 
tion, a man captured alive on the 
battle-field, Hi. 507. 

Ferholgs, pawns for chess-playing, t. 
ccci. 

Fer cengail, a “ man of ties or 
bonds”, more probably, however, 
one who danced the kind of dance 
known in tho twelfth century as 
tho Fspringale or “ springende 
tentz” of the Germans. A similar 
kind of springing dance, accom- 
panied by a singing chorus of 
dance tunes, came doM n in Ireland 
to very recent times, t. dxl ; m. 313, 
368. 

Fer fene, Fer fine, family chief, or 
tribe representative, Hi 475. 

Fer forais, or Jortiis, a Eorus man, 
an Aire, Avhose house constituted 
a Fonts, i. cclxxxiii, cclxxxv, 
cccxviii ; Hi. 520. 

Fer Jororggaib forgguh, a man cap- 
tive, whom he has captured in 
battle. Hi. 507. 

Fer fothla, Fer fothlai, or Anfiath, a 
wealthy middle-man, the wealthi- 
est of the Bo A ires, so called from 
the abundance of his Folad or 
wealth, ii 36, Hi. 470, 490, 49 1, 491. 

Fergga, of champions, or, of the com- 
bats, eiV. 418. 

Fergill, a hostage man. Hi. 509. 

Fergnio, a warrior, a champion. Hi. 
507, 609. 

Fer gigaoila, a giggle dancer, see 
Cengal and Fer cengail, i. dxli. 
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Fer legend^ or Ftrlegenu^ a lector or 
law- teaclier, see Fer leighinn^ i. 
cclii. 

Fer leighinn^ head professor, or chief 
master in a literary school, n. 84, 
90, 168. 

Fer luigiy an oathman, the same as 
Fertongoy i. ccJxvxvi. 

Fermidba, see Fermidbotha, i. ccxlii ; 
tii. 467. 

Fer midbothay any man under judg- 
ment of court, or not entitled by 
law as a free man in his own right, 
i. clxxxv, ccxli ; Hi. 467, 469, 473, 
475-479. • 

Fer n'tdtmty a knot-man, a magis- 
trate who acted in making and 
proving the knot or bond of all 
legal contracts, t. cclxxv-vi ; Hi. 
470, 474. 

Fernuy garters [girdles], Hi. 152. 

Fersady a club ; Fersad iarain, an 
iron club, a Ferhohj weaxjon, ii. 
256. 

Ferty a mound, a grave, i. ccliii, ccevi, 
cccxxi, cccxxix, cccxll, dcxxxvii- 
dcxxxix. Fert maigne no aonaig^ 
the mound of the assembly field or 
fair field, i. cccxxx ; Ferta na n- 
ingen, the mound of the maidens at 
Tara, i. cccxxx. 

Fertaisy pi. Fertaiy a spindle, the 
spindles of the axle-tree of a 
chariot or wagon, i. cccclxxiv; 
Ferlais liny a flax spinning spindle. 
Hi. 116. 

Ferthosy he pays, in. 501. 

Fer tongay Fer toingy a qualified 
oathman, who gave sworn testi- 
mony for a plaintifi* or defendant, 
the “ Ferdingus ” or “ Ferthing- 
man ” of English law, i. ccii, 
cclxxxvi, cclxxxix, eexe; Hi. 473. 

Fessir, knoweth, Hi. 610. 

Fesiusy \recte Fesnt\ themselves. Hi. 
314. 

Fethaly a symbol, a mask or veil, 
m 114. 

Fethanay fiat rings for spear rivets 
[recte, sinews ; Felhana ague cuis- 
lena and chuirp, the sinews and 
veins of the body], ii. 241. 

Fethlaih condualachuy Fethhdb con~ 
dualacy emblematic carvings. Hi. 
158, 219, 220. 

Kfitorloicy patriarchal : rachto fetor loicy 
patriarchal law, Hi. 239. 

Ficiy in presence of, Hi. 493. 

Fiachach, a defendant who became 


liable for the Fiacha recktgey or 
costs, etc., of a process, i. cclxxx. 

Fiacha rechtge, Fiacha rechtay law 
costs, etc., V. cclxxx, ccxcii. . 

FiadnaisCy Fiadnasiy pi. Fiadnasa, 
a witness, one who proves the 
lawfulness of a suit, i. clxxxv, 
clx.xxviii, ccxxxix, cclxii, cclxxxix; 
Hi. 467,470, 471. 

Fialach icce acas leigisy professors of 
healing and curing. Hi. 440. 

Fialaig nom fialach y heroes (com- 
rades), Hi. 454. 

Fianiy a chain, ji peculiar kind of 
ornament of gold, silver, etc., worn 
round the neck, Hi. 168, 178. 

Fiamauy a wild cat [a hare], Hi. 149. 

Fianbho/ha, hunting tents, H. 380. 

Fzann, mercenaries or militia re- 
tained by kings and chieftains to 
enforce the laws and to ward olf 
enemies Fianna Fireanuy national 
militia or standing army of Friuy 
ii. 376, et seq. See 

Fmnna f neadhay champions of fami- 
lies (or tribes), it. 376, 377. 

Fiansa, a species of military chorus 
or concert peculiar to the Fiamiy 
to Find Mac Cumhaill and his 
warriors. Hi. 377, 378. 

Fiarlann, pi. Fiarlannay a curved 
blade, i. ccccxxxvii; ii. 239. 

Fibtha do da crechuy i.e. axe-men of 
two cuttings, the apparitors who 
took charge of prisoners at the 
bar, and to whom traversers sur- 
rendered, i. cclxvii. 

Fichtighy twenty. Hi. 477. 

Fidbuy Fidbhay a kind of bill-hook, i. 
exei, ccclxi ; Hi. 486, 489. Fidb/ia 
viac Fo Chraebhaighy hatchet, 
son of Tree Cutter ; ii. 133. 

Fidhac [/<], a bow, ii. 287. 

Fidbachy a wood gland, filberts, 
acorns, cf. Sanskrit bhagy Greek 
if>ayu)y i. ccclxiii. 

Fidchelly Fidchilly Fiihcheally Fith^ 
chelly a chessboard, chess, H. 359 ; 
»iV. 165, 360, 3G6, 454, 607. 

Fidily Fidioll, pi. FidViy Fiodailly a 
fiddle, cl. A. S. FitheUy Old Eng- 
lish, Fidily O. 11. German, Fidulay 
i. dxxiv-vii; Hi. 313. 328, 329, 379. 

Fidlqn airmeidey a firkin or small 
cask, formerly used as a dry mea- 
sure, Hi. 483. 

Fidlestary a* name for every kind of 
drinking vessel made of wood, 
both Ardans and Cuadsy Hi. 49.5. 
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Fidren, whistling, Hi, 426. 

FidUf a tree, Hi. 448. 

Figii weaving, Hi. 116. 

/V/e, a poet, *. cxxviii, etc. ; H. 48, 
171. See Fileadh. 

Fileadht poets, philosophers, iV. 56, 
208. 

Filedheacht, poetry, philosophy, i7. 
171-173. 

Filidh, i. clvi ; H. 171. See Fileadh. 
Fdliud erred «aiV*, the “ whirl of a 
valiant champion”. Hi. 372. 

Find Fine, “ white Fine'*, the legiti- 
mate family, i. clxiv. See Fine. 
Findaikai't be it known, Hi. 616, 
617. 

Findiuch, a scabbar*!, Hi. 1 43. 
Fmdlestar umaide, a bright bronze 
vessel, Hi. 49S. 

Findruine, or Findruini, white bronze, 
i.e. a bronze containing a large 
proportion of tin, or bronze coated 
with tin, or perhaps some alloy of 
silver; sometimes used for orna- 
mentation cccclxvi; m.’lOl, 174. 
Finey or Finead, a family or house, 
cf. Latin affinitasy a(Jinisy i. clxii. 

,, cis Flaiha, tlie lord’s rent-pay- 
ing Finty or family of tenants, i. 
clxvi. 

„ duthaigy the hereditary family 
entitled to share property ac- 
cording to the\law of Gavelkind, 
corresponding to the original 
A.-Saxon i. clxiv, clxvi. 

,, Jingolachy see JJergflne. 

„ Flathay the whole of the Ceilesy 
and other tenants and followers 
of a Flalh or lord, *• cxvi. 

„ F^gnumuy the serving Fine or 
family — the free and base Ceiles 
of a Flalfiy i. clxvii. 
occomaily members of a Fine 
who had been in exile, or who 
were out of their o.wn country, 
and were received back into their 
. Fine by Fir Caire or by lot- 
casting, i. clxvi. 

„ tacaivy Fine, or family by affilia- 
tion, i, clxv. 

Fineady see Fine. 

Fineuy i. clxx, see Fenechas. 

Finiy tribes, Hi. 468. 

FinnthaSy the Cri.«p-Fair-Haircd, a 
female name, Hi 361 . 

Fir Caire, true calling, i. clxiv. 

Fir De, “truth of God”, expurgation 
on the gospels, or at an altar, u 
cciv, cclxxix, cclxxxviL 
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Fir Ebe, a true, that is, a fully quali- 
fied attorney, i. cclxxiii. 

Fircainnindy Fir cainnenUy true or 
strong onions or garlic. Hi. 104, 
1U5, 485. 

Firemany a witness, a compurgator, i. 
cii. 

Firy Firiany true, righteous. Hi. 604- 
506. 

Fir Fiathamany true right of a king. 
Hi. 506 

Fir Teisty true testification, compur- 
gation, i. cclxxxi. 

Firisy he or she bade : Firis Failley 
he bade welcome, Hi. 428. 

Firsinne, the centre [radiation from], 
Hi. 174. 

FlaiihemOen escroy a small proprietor, 
not having property to qualify him 
as a F lathy i. clxxxiii ; iii. 573. 

Flathy Flaiihy a lord, a nobleman, an 
©stated gentleman, whoso rank, 
etc., was derived from his having 
an estate in land for which ho paid 
no rent himself, and which he let 
for rent to Ceiles (tenants). Flalh 
is often used in the sense of land- 
lord in the laws, etc. See ii. 34, 87, 
38, id. 493, et seq. Flath bachaldy 
the Flath who invested an incom- 
ing Flalh or llig with the Bachald 
(==B(ichur) or staff of office, and 
who acted as marshal, not the 
Tanist, as explained in Hi. 
508, n. 505. Flailh mucleithe has 
been explained in note 552y Hi. 497, 
as the steward of swine herds. It 
may also bo explained as formed 
from cleithy the best, the highest, a 
terra applied to men as well as to 
cattle, and the prefix muy the 
superlative degree of mdt'y great, 
that is, the highest cleilh or 
chief. Flath mucleithe may there- 
fore mean a man of the best family, 
and eligible for the highest offices, 
but not necessarily holding any, 

Flath Geiljiney the chief of the Gel 
Finey the chief proprietor ia.^a 
Finey i. clxxi, cciv. 

Fledy pi. Fledtiy a banquet, e.g. Fled 
Bricrind, “ Bricriti's Feast”, i. 
cccl 1 ; Fleda Comadhasoy common 
feasts, that is, banquets of the 
whole people, or supplies given by 
all the people of a territory to a 
king who attended a court, or 
made an expedition outside his 
territory, t. ccxiv. 
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Flescy a wand, a lath, a blunt spear, 
or the bar of a door, etc., L clvi, 
iiu 363, 487. Flesc lin^ a flax 
scutching stick, ifV. 116. 

F/escach^ a Flesc bearer, the retainer 
of a Flath wlio threw the F/esc^ or 
Cnairsec/t, i. clvi. 

Foachy marshes, rough, and waste 
lands, i. clx. 

Fobiad fiachy a charge for debts or 
damages, i. cciv. 

Fobiada, food-rents, i. cxliv. 

Fobithy because, in virtue of, Hi. 610. 

Fobrithy napping, [also pressing, or 
sleeking] of cloth, ?■/'*. 115. 

Foc.hairech, one of the parts or books 
into which Filedecht or the philo- 
sophy and poetry of the Gaedhil 
was divided, and which formed the 
special study of the grade of Fil£ 
'called tlie Eiges, ii. 171. 

Focheity i.e, its haft, i.e. the horn end 
of the Cnairsechy i. clvi, w. 267. 

Fochlachy one of the orders or grades 
of Fihy a. 217. 

Fochlachany “a learner of words”, 
[properly a teaclier] an order of 
poet, Ii. 171, 172. 

Fochluy an elevated ^eat or bench on 
wliicli the master of the house sat ; 
it corresponded to the Oendvegi of 
the Norse houses, i. cccxlix, cccl. 
Fochlu Fennidy champion’s seat, 

i. cccxlix ; Hi. 502. 

Fochoire, native education, Hi. 84. 

Fochoinlainqy to sustain, to feed or 
support. III. 490. 

Fo~ Chraebhaighy i.e, branch or tree- 
cutter, ii. 113 . 

Fochraicy Fochraichy pay, reward, i. 
ccxxxiv ; Hi. 479. 

Focoisle ben ar a raiUcy anything 
which one woman takes or bor« 
rows from another, iti. 1 18. 

Fodaery a base bondsman, i. cxxv. 

Fodby a felling axe, Hi. 448. 

Fod-beimy Fod/ibeiniy the “sod- 
blow”, with a sword, etc., n. 372. 

Fodesstn, his own, himself, Hi. 497. 

Fadlaiy divisions, ranks, etc., iH. 
602. 

Fodordy under murmur, that is the 
deepest and lowest murmuring 
sounds ; deep bass, Hi. 377, 378. 

Foguy ^oghay Fogady pi. Fogaid, 
javelin, a short spear, i. ccccxli ; 

ii. 296; Foga Fogaiblaige, Foga 
Fogablaigiy a Foga with prongs, 
a military fork like the tSturm- 


gabel of the Germans, ccccxlvi, 
ccccxlvii. See Faga, and Gabul 
Gtcca. 

Fogelt, the cost of grazing cattle 
under distraint; the pound-fleld 
fee of modern times, t. cxci, ccxvi. 

Foglimhavy autunjn, m. 217. 

Foglaim, education, ii, 372. 

Foglantidhy “ the teacher’*, the title 
of the professor of the Foc1iair€ or 
native educ;ation in the public 
schools o\ Eriuy ii. 84. 

Foglomantai, learners, apprentices, 
i. ccccxxxiv. 

Foqnitsety they celebrated they made, 
in, 626, 527. 

Foguvy tingling, Hi. 308. 

Foil muc, a pig-stye, i. cxxv. 

Foilly treachery, in. 432. 

Foircetlaidhy lecturer, the title of the 
professor of grammar, astronomy, 
and general science in the great 
public schools of IDrinn, ii. 84. 

Foisitiuy confession, tYi. 493. 

Foitsiuy the south, Hi. 508. 

Folachy maintenance, attendance, 
etc., i. cclxxx ; Hu 477. 

Folach Othrusciy Foktch n-Othrusay 
the care and maintenance of a 
wounded person by him who 
wounded him or by his tribe, i, 
cclxxx; m. 476, 483. 

Folady property, riches, etc., m. 479. 

Folaiy beneflts, rights, Hi, 477. Fo~ 
laidy rights, privileges, etc., Hi, 
606 ; obligations, Hi, 604 ; pre- 
scribed supplies, Hi. 607 ; deeds, 
Hi. 492. Foludy wealth, Hi. 601. 

Foleithy the Leet or company of a 
Flathy i. ccxxxv ; Hi. 498. Foleithiuy 
his Foleithy retinue or Leety Hi. 
502. Cf. A. S. Eebde, N. H. Ger- 
man Geleuie. 

Folestraiy small or minor vessels, Hi, 
.485. 

Folongavy are supported. Hi. 604. 

Folongthavy are sustained, Hi. 604. 

Foltc/iainy beautiful hair, Hi. 204. 

Foluchy [maintenance], a cooking pit, 
i. dcxxxix. See Fidacht Fiansd. 

Fonachtaidcy a fosgenighy an object of 
ridicule, a laughing-stock, m. 622. 

Fonaidniy the right of bail, or knot, 
which a' chief of household pos- 
sessed in favour of all those for 
whom he was legally responsible, t. 
ccxciv. 

Fonaidhm niadh Jbr rinnihh shgh 
the coiling or knotting of a cham- 
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pion around the blades {recte 
points], of upright spear^ it. 372. 

Fonluing, the same as Folaing^ to en- 
dure, to suffer, to bear or support. 
Hi. 619* 

Fonnad, the frame of a chariot, upon 
which was placed the Cret or cap- 
sus, p. cccclxxviii. 

Fopt a ball or boss. Fop a thona, 
the ball of his rump, i. dcxl. 

Foradh, a seat; a mound or bench as 
Forad na Teatnrach at Taraj t. 
ccxxxiii ; Hi. 12. See Forud and 
Forus. 

Forarij power, might, aggressive 
force ; Foranu chuile^ breaking into 
his storehouse by force or without 
permission, in. 489. 

Forhais^ a siege. Hi. 361. 

Forbera, to increase (increases) Hi. 

"478. 

ForbertOj diminution, remission, 
[rectct defining, perfecting], Hi. 
611. 

Forcanit offal. See Forgaib. 

Forcmaitherf is qualified or made 
eligible. Hi. 477. 

Forcraidj excess, more than, Hi. 490, 
491, 492, 501. 

Forcsirif to proclaim, to establish, m. 
605. 

Forcuir, to violate ; Forcuir a wmor, a 
ingine^ the violation of his wife, or 
ot his daughter, Hi. 482. 

Fordorusy the door of the outer cir- 
cumvallation of a Dun^ i. cccv. 

Forgab^ Forgaib, contributions of 
certain kinds of provisions paid 
to the Flath at specified festivals, 
i. cxl ; Hi. 482. 

Forge, to exact. Hi. 606. 

Forgemen, cushions. Hi. 424. 

Forggaib, captures, m. 607. 

Forgguh, a thrust. Hi. 607. 

Forggu'dine, the choicest or best 
cattle, etc.. Hi. 482. 

Forrancha, resolute, bold. Hi. 428. 

Foyrornair, to place upon, to press 
or strike, Hi. 426. 

Forrged, to destroy, to slay. Hi. 446. 

Fortes, Forless, an outer Less or 
ard ; the door of the principal 
ouse leading into the Les or en- 
closed ground of a Dun, i. ccclxx, 
dcxli. 

Form-chleas the great prowess feat 
of Cuchulaind's lioth ckles or wheel 
feat, Hi. 78. 

Formius, 1 vanquished, tuV 460. 


Formna, choicest or best of. Hi. 
462. 

Fornasc, a generic name for clasps, 
bracelets, rings, and probably for 
those gold ornaments which termi- 
nate at the extremities in cups of 
various degrees of depth and regu- 
larity of shape, Hi. 168. 

Fornqairi, to guard, to ward off. Hi. 
609. 

Forniitrt, despotic might, Hi. 606. 

Forrain, a portion of personal estate 
or property- bequeathed by a 
Flath, i. clxxxviii. 

Forrach, a measure of length, the 
Irish “ Rope”, equivalent to the 
modern chain, i. clxxx. 

Fortaig, proof, etc.. Hi. 467. 

Fortcha, the skins i.e, coverings of 
the chariot, Hi. 424. 

Forlche, curtains, hangings ; Fort- 
che iianaide, green hangings, i. 
cccclxxxi. 

Fortgella, to testify, testifies, Hi. 600. 

Fortoigg, to prove upon, to swear 
upon, Hi. App. 606. 

F'orttrena, bravo rumped, Forlethan, 
broad rumped, Hi. 428. 

Forud, a seat, a mound, a bench; 
the place on which a king sat sur- 
rounded by his Hahaid when at an 
Aenavh, etc., i. dcxxxviii ; 541. 

See Foradh and Forus. 

Forun jorhthan, aggressive, broad 
rumped, Hi. 162, 163. 

Forus, the house or residence of a 
magistrate, whose Air Us consti- 
tuted a pound. Cf. Forudh, the 
the seat or bench yf the place of 
assembly at Tara, Forud, the 
raised mound, or benches where a 
king and his retinue sat at a 
fair, Xatin Forum, Rnglish Fair, 
French Foire, etc , i. ccxxiii, 
ccxlvi, eexlix; Hi. 476. Forus 
ainmnet, a seat (or centre) of equity, 
Hi. 606. Forus Flatha, the true 
knowledge of a Flath, [used here 
for Corns Flatha'] Hi. 493,- Forus 
Tuathu, the mansion of a terri- 
tory, etc. See Corns Tualha, Hi. 
476. 

Fosernnat, he dissolves (settles ot 
adjudges). Hi, 500. ^ 

Fos-Juair, he found. Hi. 626, 627. 

Fosgenigh, a laughing-stocK, an ob- 
ject of ridicule, the same as 
Fonachiaide, which see, Hi. 622. 

Fosngelait, they feed upon, m. 610. 
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Fossair, accompaniments, sufficient 
supply of food, Hi. 492. 

Fossugadhy entertainment, mainte- 
nance, Hi. 497, 498, 499. 

Fostud, detaining*, rii. 420. 

Fotal^bemmennaib, abl. pi., with quick 
or vehement strokes, in. 460. 

Fdthn, adheres, extends to. Hi. 490. 

Fot/ironij rattle. Hi. 426. 

Fowl, a tune, the air of a song, Hi. 
371. 

Foxla, to take or receive, Hi. 502. 

Fracc, a wife, cf. O. II. G. Fioutoa, 
Frowfi, etc , a woman, the goddess 
Frua, N. II. G. Foran, Swedish 
and New Lower German, Fioken, 
a young girl, etc., i. cccclxxvi. 

Fraech-viheas, heath fruit, the modern 
Fraochain, Fraochoga, the Vac- 
cinium myrtillus and V. uligino- 
sum, commonly called Fro- 
chans” or “ whorts”, i. cccclxxviii. 

Fraig, the back or roof of a house : 
a limit, a wall. Hi. 489. 

Frectnaircc, to enquire for, to obtain, 
to preserve, Hi. 506. 

Frepa, to exculpate, to free from 
guilt or charge, to cure. Hi. 477. 

Frepaid, to <!urc, no, Frepaid, incu- 
rable, Hi. 521. 

Friain, clamour, Hi. 426. 

Fri de, i.e., cech naidhche, at dusk, 
i.e. every night. Hi. 442. 

Frisaicci, are consulted, they ap- 
point, or elect, or respond ? Hi. 501. 

Frisellagar, Friseillget, attendance, 
attends to or supplies. Hi. 619. 

Freissligi, tO recline upon, 489. 

Frisiudi inniar, faced forward behind 
him. Fuidi, him, sudiu, these or 
those, in them, e.g., J'riu, w'itli 
them, friu anicir. behind them. Hi, 
609. 

Frithadartaib, abl. pi., with pillows, 
etc.. Hi. 440. 

Frithfaithce, with a Faitkche, i.e. 
residing in a house or Unn, which 
has an enclosed lawn, or Faithcht 
around it. Hi. 490. 

Friihisi (a Jtithisi), again. Hi. 626—7. 

Friu, for, with, or to them (always 
in the tract here referred to), Hi. 
492, 492. 

Fhuaithne, a post,., a pillar, i. 
cccxxxviii, ccclxxxvii; Hi. 311, 
312. See Uaithne, Huaithne. 

Fuan, a tunic, Hi, 92. Fuan geise, 
swan’s usoat (or down), tV*. 2S{0^, 


Fualh, a pattern (br image), in. llg. 

Fualhbroic, an apron, Hi. 444. 

Ftiba and Rubat hewing and cutting, 
chasing, killing, apd warding off, 
services rendered to a lord in clear- 
ing underwood, etc., and in chasi g 
and keeping off wolves, foxes, wild 
dogs, plunderers, etc., i. c^ii, cxci. 

Fugell, security. Hi. 492. 

Ftitb, lacerated (pierced), Hi. 452. 

FuidhJe, default (in a deed), 607. 

Ftiidir, a foreigner, a base tenant, 
not belonging to a tribe, and who 
held cither at tlie will of the lord, 
or by special agreement, i. cxviij 
Hi. 449. 

„ auca set, a tenant who was 
selected by a lord in preference 
to others, and to whom he gave 
land and cattle, i. cxxiii. 

„ crat Jindgal, convicts guilty of 
capital crimes, i. cxx. 

, dedla fri Jine, a man who sepa- 
rated himself frCm his Fine or 
family, i. exxii. 

„ yocsnil a aithreab, a man who 
abandoned his home and tribe, 
i. exxii. 

„ grian, a land Fuidir, a metayer, 
“ a sky farmer”, i. exxii. 

Fuidris, Fuidirship, or Fuidir-laud 
Hi. 494. 

FuiUechta, distinctions, orders, or 
ranks of society, Hi. 493. 

Fuillem, Fuillim, interest upon a 
pledge or loan, tVi. 112, 114, 492. 

Fuiriritid, rations, refections, etc. 
(same as Saorbiatkadh, free main- 
tenance, here), cxii; Hi. 495, 616. 

Fviritid, entertainment, i. cxii. See 
Fuririud. 

Fvirmid, one of the grades of File, 
n. 171. 

Fulacht-fiansa, the cooking pits .of 
the Fians or warriors of Finn Mae 
Cnmhaill, Hi. 381. 

Furbadh, the Caesarean operation 
(hence M.acFwhaidhe'), Hi. 290. 

Fuf'is, the front part of a chariot, 
probably the charioteer’s seat, 
cccclxxxii. 

Furnaide, lean meats, see Forgaib . . 

Fursunduth, entertainaientj^tu. 491. 

6’a6 laim, he enjoined, he comman- 
ded, Hi, 422. 

Gahail, a distress, also arrestation or 
committal to jail, a jail, iBi gallows, 
i. clxxxii, cclxxxv ; Hu 609 . 

Gabail ‘cotoxaly o. distress, with as- 
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portation or carrying away of the 
chattels seized, L cclxxxiv,ccLxxxv. 

Gabal (gen. Gabla)^ a fork, also ap- 
plied to the branches of trees, of a 
family, etc., cf. German Gabely i. 
Ixxxvi, clxiii, ccccxlvi. 

Gabal-cinedy gavelkind, A. Saxon 
Gabcd or Gafoly i. clxix. 

Gabal Fine, gavael or gabella, the 
spreading branches of a Fine or 
tribe, i. Ixxxv, clxiii. 

Gabal gici, a military fork, u 
ccccxlvii. 

Gabhay a blacksmith, iii 209. 

GaboVy a steed, a horse, iii. 219, 220. 

Gabul gicca rothach feidhm ochtairy 
a wheeled eight-pronged [of eight 
power] military fork, i. dcxi. See 
Foga Jogablaige. 

GaCygay gen. sing, and nom. pi. gaiy 
light spears, javelins, i. ccccxli ; 
it. 300 ; a heavy spear, it 316, 
817. Gae~holgy Gae-hufgay the 
“ belly-dart”, *. cccclxxiv ; ii. 302, 
309, 310, 372, iii. 415. Gae buaif- 
neachy the veiioraed spear, one of 
the names of the Auin Chiltchairy 

i. ccccxxxii; ii. 325-6-7. Gae 
greine “ a sunbeam”, a name for a 
good-for-nothing man, m. 621. 

Gaiy a javelin, ii. 300. 

Goiy a falsehood, iii. 60G. 

Gaitengy “ shame spear”, e g , Cor- 
inac Gailengy Cormac Shauicspear, 

ii. 140. 

Gain bidil (gen. form of Gall bhiar)y 
a Gaulish, or perhaps simply a fo- 
reign axe ; a cooper’s adzo, iii. 29. 

Gaim m-bhiadhy winter food, iii. 4«7. 

Gaimniuy cushions, iii. 499.- 

Gaimriudy Gaimrid (the same as 
Geimhre'), winter, iii. 492, 496. 

Gainiy sport, amusement, iii. 460. 

Gairty shortness ; Gair-secley short 
life, Gair-r€y that is, re-ghaivy [no 
gheavy a short span of life], Uor- 
mac, ii. 217, 213. 

Gaiscedhy a sword, an equipment of 
arms, iii. 617,, 613. also iu 

364, etc. 

Gait, theft, i. cciv. 

Ganihy winter, iii. 214, 217. 

Gamufiy a cushion, iii 489. 

GarbhtJtkmhnachy the “cruel grave”, 
i.e. the grave of the two daughters 
of the monarch Tuathal Tticht- 
mar at Bath Inil, iiu 886. 

[weaving] beams, iii. 1 16. 

Gatta, drawn out of, ««. 460^ 


Geanntorrglfyy one of the three 
strings of Scathneh’s magical harp, 
so called because it had the pecu- 
liar gift of causing all who heard 
it strung to burst into laughter and 
rejoicings ; one of the ancient 
keys or musical modes of the 
Irish, iii. 220, 221, 223. 

Gear Chonailiy the short spear of 
Congall, ii. 342. 

Geim Druadh, a Druid’s shout, or 
whoop, etc., iii, 381. 

Geinti Glindiy wild people of the glen, 
mythological beings so called, ii. 
301 i Hi, 424, 425, 450. 

Geilfine, or Gelfiney tlie pledges of 
the Finey or the family council ; 
used also in the sense of relatives 
to the fifth degree, who consti- 
tuted the pledges, i. clxiii, clxiv, 
clxv, clxix, cclxxx, cclxxxi, ccxci. 

Gelty or Gilt, to graze, i. eexvi. 

GeJlasy he binds, ii. 505. 

Gena (same as JJend), to do. Hi. 430. 

Genlraighe, Geaniraighey one of the 
three musical feats which gave dis- 
tinction to a liarper, and which 
characterised the harp and harper 
of the Uaghda. TJie word is 
derived from gen, laughter or mer- 
riment, and traighey time or mode, 
and was evidently the na ne of one 
of the ancient Irish musical keys, 
i. dcxxxiv, dcxxxvi ; Hi. 214, 220- 
21, 260, 351. 

Gerty gen. Gertha milk, m..490. 

Gialday to be pledged or bound by 
giving security, i. eexvi. 

Gialdnaiby abl. pi. hostages, iii. 509. 

GibnCy or GiphCy a band, fillet, or 
thread of gold, silver, or Findruiney 
worn around the head to keep the 
liair down on the forehead and in 
its i)roper place ; also a crescent of 
red gold worn by charioteers to 
keep their hair in its proper place, 
and also as a distinguishing mark 
of their profession, Hi. 186-188. 

Gicgily giggling, Hi. 432. 

Gigney will be [was] born, Hi. 454. 

Gtlechy the spike or spear of a shield ; 
Gilech quack eoici'mdi, a flqsh 
mangling cup spear, i. pcccixix. 

Gilly Gially Giuly a pledge, a hostage, 
clxiv, eexvi^ ecxxxviii, ccev ; ii^, 
491, 492; Giall Cerduy hostages 
given for the fulfilment of treaties 
^ .and other interritorial contracts 
and laws', t. duxli. 
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Gillaj a servant, a page, >V. 344; iiu 
149. 

Girsatj Girrsat, a sort of girdle or 
sash ; Girsat corcra, a purple waist- 
scarf i. ccclxxx ; Hi. 434. 

Giul/f Ge/lf to exercise [>-ec/c, to bind, 
to get pledges, hostages or security 
for the fultilinent of], a pledge, m. 
505. 

Giuis, pine wood, now bog deal, i. 
cccxlviii, dcxii. Incorrectly written 

" Gius in Hi. 1 1 , 57, 5S. 

GlaisHui^ Isatis tinctoria, dyer’s woad, 
and the blue dye-stuff prepared 
from it, tlie G la mum of the Guuls, 
t. cccciii; Hi. 118, 120, 121. 

Glam dichinny “satire from the hill 
tops”, a. 216-218. 

Glanba, clear blue. Hi. 456. 

Glas. There are probably tw'o dis- 
tinct words of this form: 1, Glas, 
signifying green when applied to 
fields, etc , but gray- blue or bluish 
gray when applied to other ob- 
jects; 2, GlaSf signifying yellow, 
I. coccxxxv-yi, ccccxlv ; iii. 275. 
Glas ftritinmO\ with yellow bridles, 
translated green in Hi 49G. 

G/as/inCf kindred from beyond the 
sea, i. clxv. 

Gledy a kind of cane sword, used by 
a class of bullies called Gleidiresj 
cf. Welsh Ghddt/i\ i. ccccxliv. 

Gleidiie, a gladiator, or fighting 
bully w ho fought wilh the G7ec/, i, 
ccccxliv. 

Glenomo7ij a culi-rit, i. cii ; Hi. 494. 

Gles, to prepare, to tune a harp or 
Cruit, Hi. 215; G.l^sa^ tuning, iii. 
250, 254, 255. 

Glelten., an obstinate, hard-fought 
battle, i. ccccxliv. 

G lond-beimneach, Icud clangour, iii. 

426. 

Gliiair, gen. Gluairej glory, osten- 
tation, Hi. 454. 

Gnainiy corn, madder, and other cul- 
tivated crops, *. exxii. 

G7itf he does. Hi. 621. 

GjiHuUy a deed or deeds, Hi. 492. 

Goba^ gen. Ghublianuy a smith, ii. 133. 

Goib7iiuy gen. Goihnenny the mytby- 
cal smith of the Tuatha Dan- 
andy ii. 247, 248. 

G oltfhaire Banaidhey the wail of tho 
I'lunHdhis (or fairy women). Hi, 
881^383. 

Oolocay the light or thin strings [of 
the harp]. Hi, 253, 256. * 


Goltarghsy one of the strings of 
Scathach*s magical harp, which 
causing all who heard it strung to 
burst out in constant crying and 
lamentation ; tuning a harp in one 
of the ancient keys, Hi. 223. 

Goltraighcy one of the three musical 
feats which give distinction to a 
harper, from goly crying, and 
traighey time or mode ; one of the 
ancient keys of Irish music, i. 
dcxxxiv, dcxxxvi; 214, 220, 221, 
250, 260, 381. 

^7or»i, blue; certain shades of blue, 
approaching the green called Glas- 
gho7'7ny ii. 275. 

Gorfy a garden, an enclosed field, cf. 
Gothic, ga7'day Welsh, garthy i. 
xcviii-ix, cxxxv, cxxxvi, ccclxvi. 

Gothy Gatky a spear, i. ccccxii, 
ccccxlviii ; Gothnaduy little darts, 
or perhaps rather arrows, ». 
ccccxxxviii, cccoxlviii-ix, cccclx; 
ii, 301 ; Golhnatta neity ivory- 
liafted spears, or rather bone or 
walrus-ivory-pointed darts, iii, 
436 ; Gotha-n-defy ivory-shafted 
spears, more correctly bone wal- 
rus ivory% etc., pointed darts, i, 
ccccxxxviii, ccccxlviii, ccccxlix ; 
ii. 301, 303; Goth manaisy a broad 
war spear, i. ccccxxxvi, ccccxii. 

Gradh Kcailsiy the different grades 
of ecclesiastics, i. clvi ; Gradh FinCy 
the members of a Fine who be- 
longed to the privileged classes, 
that is, were .^iVes, and had full 
political rights, derived from tho 
possession of land, i. clxiii, clxxii- 
iii; Gradh Flathay the different 
grades of Flaths, i, clxxiii. 

Graice (croakers), a class of Coir- 
7un7'€y or horn players, who pro- 
duced a croaking noise like ravens, 
Hi. 368. 

Greggaiby dat. pi. stud horses, iii. 450. 

Greisay designs? [recte Gres — teora 
nuagresy three new arts, finishing 
feats]. Here it means the Gres 
Cea7'dchany the forge finishing of a 
weapon by the smith — tempering, 
polishing, and whetting, iii. 42. 

Gresy gen. of Gresa, embroidery, 
figured weaving, ornamentation, 
etc., Hi. 106. 

Gresedh-gruadhy cheek-reddening, in- 
sult, Hi. 614. 

G7'essy constant digress, -conetantlj 
Hi. 510. 
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Gressa, reproach, insult, m. 618. 

Grianany a summer house, a chamber 
placed in a sunny aspect, i. cccii, 
cccclxxxi^ iti. 13 ; Grianan na n~ 
Ingheariy the sunnjr house of the 
daughters at Tara, ii, 16. 

Gri&achy cinders, figuratively used 
for “ shame”; Grisach deary insOy 
“ red cinders here”, used in the 
sense of ** burning shame”, t. 
cclxxviii. 

GritJi in ceoil, the melody of the 
music, cf. Sanskrit griy to sing, i. 
dxxxi. 

Gruaide grisy cheek reddening, or 
redness, Hi. 615. 

Grusy Gruiteny groats, coarsely 

ground meal, cf. Anglo-Saxon 
Gruty i. ccclxv ; Hi. 474. 

Gtiy a lie, a falsehood ; the same as 
gdy Hi. 493 ; Gu forgailcy falsa tes- 
tification, i. ccxxxix. 

Gwa/, gen. Guaily Gitaili, charcoal, i. 
ccclxii, ccclxxii ; Hi. 486. 

Guasaigestar, they shivered or shook. 
Hi. 448. 

Gubuy Guhha, sighing or moaning in 
grief; part of the ancient funeral 
rite, i. cccxxi, cccxxii, ceexxiv, 
cccxxv, cccxxvi dcxli ; Hi. 383 ; 
Gubaiy sorrowful, Kiihne in Gtibaiy 
Kilhntt the sorrowful, ii. 1U6. Seo 
also Sdmhgliubhay Hi. 384. 

Guitiy death, a wound, i. cciv; Hi. 
450. 

Guthy the human voice. Hi. 329 ; 
GuthbuinCy Guthbnindey speaking or 

. sounding trumpets, i. dxxx-i ; Hi. 
329-331, 333. 

Ueisedar (or Lieisedar')y laddies for 
broth ; probably a loan word from 
the Welsh, i. ccclix. 

Herenechy the representative or 
steward in a Finey of a church or 
monastic establishment having a 
share in the property of the Fine ; 
a lay vicar, i. cclxxx. 

ladaigy Tiagy a bag, or wallet. Hi. 
113, 117. 

luernn [sharp - pointed] irons, i, 
ccccxxxiii ; ii. 300. 

lalachrandy lallaiccraindy sandals, 
shoes made probably of raw skin, 
worn by the Tuatha D€ Danandy 
i» cccxcviii ; Hi. 168. 

lany a vat, a brewing vat; some- 
times applied to a drinking vessel, 
t. ccclvi, ccclix, ccclxxi; Ian ol 
ai&Sy a bowl for drinking new milk. 


Hi. 478 ; Ian ai&y tan chormoy a 
vat of new milk, a vat of ale, i. 
ccclxxi,* Hi. 486. 

lar/ine, relatives from the ninth to 
the thirteenth degree, i. clxiii-iv. 
larmhuay descendants (great-grand- 
children), Hi. 414. 
larniolhay notwithstanding. Hi. 494. 
larn each gnimay iron household 
implements, tools. Hi. 600. 
larn-dota, gauntlets. Hi. 97. 
larsudhiuy behind them. Hi. 609. 
lathuy lands, territories, etc,, Hi. 614. 
Ibar. IlniVy yew. Hi. 500; Ibar alamn 
Jidhbhnidfiey the yew the finest of 
timber ; first name of the Luin 
CheUchairy Hi. 325, 491. 

Icairddiu [/ Cau diti]y within the pro- 
visions of the Cairde or interterri- 
torial laws, Hi. 497. 

Idy j>l. Tdiy a ciiain, a collar, a wreath 
or collar made of a twig or rod of 
wood twisted round a pole or pil- 
lar stone, and upon which was 
inscribed au oghamic legend, i. 
ceexliv ; Hi. 450. 

IJnny the father of a numerous f tmily 
of fighting* men, Hi. 517. 

Idnaicfheay would, or used to send. 
Hi. 4:i8. 

lern n^gnala, letngualiy probably 
means the “house of the coal” or 
brow-house, where the wort was 
boiled over a charcoal fire; cf. 
A. Sax. aeruy a house, a room, t. 
ccclxxi. 

I/gialluy many hostages. Hi. 603. 
llgonay many wounds, all the wounds. 
Hi. 440. 

Inly a preposition, to, for, with, on, 
about, Hi. 500 ; Im h-Fre, around 
Erin, Hi. 626-7. 

Imairicy fight, battle. Hi. 448. 

■ Imarchor n-delendy the proper carry- 
ing or using of the charioteer’s 
switch, ii, 372, 

Imby butter, now written 7/«, but 
invariably written Itnb in this 
tract, Hi. 487, 492, 496, 498, etc. 
Imbas J’orosnaiy “ illumination by the 
palms of tlie hands”, a species of 
Druidical divination prohibited by 
St. Patrick, 208, 227; a species of 
poetical composition connected 
with the Druidical rite so called, 
n. 135, 172. 

Imbleogainy kinsmen, i. cclxxxvL 
Imbolcy Imbuilgy the spring season, 
in. 217, 420. 
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Imchommilt na n-arm^ the friction of 
the arms. Hi. 42G. 

Tinduy Tmmda, pi. I/ndat, or Immd>d^ 
a bed, i. cccxlvii-viii, dcxxix ; in. 
499. 

Imdadh, compartments', couches, 
seats, etc.. Hi. 6. 

ImdegaU^ pen. Imdegfa, defence, pro- 
tection, Hi. 438. 

Tmden.am Druinechns^ ornamentation, 
embroidery, etc., iii. 1 12, 113. 

Imdith, Imdich, Imdiiir/iy to vindi- 
cate, to guard, to protect, a man 
who protects or guards others, Hi. 
495-C, 517, 518. 

Imey Imi a fence, i. clxxxii, cxci; 
Joie indruicy a perfect fence or legal 
boundary, i. clxxxiii. 

Imfdebah'y cutting, loosening of 
bonds, etc., Hi. 494. 

Imfiireachy delaying, tit. 420. 

Jmgahaily to avoid, to shun, i. Ixxxv. 

Irnglaice, a handful, table accompani- 
ments, the Opsonia of the Ho- 
mans, i, ccclxvi ; Hi. 477, 478. 

Imbuady the same as the modern 
Amfduadh, disturbance, insult, dis- 
honour, Hi. 519. 

Imluaday see SluaightCy i. ccxxii. 

Innnaichy outside of, Hi. 444. 

Immid a couch, a bed, Hi. 489. See 
Ivida. 

Imirgiy driving out. Hi. 487. 

Imostoingy Imnmstoingy he is a Toing 
(an oath), i.e. he was qualified 
to swear, iii. 482, 496, 498, 499, 
501, 602, 603. 

Imramy Imrajnh, rowing; a wandering 
on the sea ; Imramh curaigh Maeil- 
dimiy “ wandering of Alaeldtii?fs 
boat ', an ancient tale, so called, 
iii, 1 58 ; Imram coraig Ua Carra, 
wandering of the boat of the sons 
of Ua Corra, an ancient tale jso 
called, i. dexlii. 

Irnrubiid, thrusting, fighting with the 
Afanais or great spear, iii. 493. 

Imsenay to deny a charge, iii. 600. 

Imsciwy Imscingy a name for the 
Aiind or diadem worn by AiUlJy 
king of Connaught, at the Tain 
JBo Chuailgne ; Imscim n-oiry a dia- 
dem of gold, Hi. 197. 

Imslaidiy hewing (with a sword in 
battle), Hi. 444. 

Imtheackty rank, state, afiQuence, or 
position in society, but literally pro- 
gress, migration, going, departure, 
or adventure, iii. 470 ; TmtheacTit na 


Troni Dhaimhey “ adventures, oi>. 
progress of the Great Company**, a 
tale so called, iii. 234, 235. 

Intiheigmisy we used to go, iii. 43C. 

Imtollaviy wish, desire, at the pleasure 
of, etc., Hi. 221. 

inniefidea \^Tn-adhnaicjddhea'\y should 
or would be buried, iii. 526. 

Inai'y Jonnavy a tunic, a jacket, *. 
ccclxxxvi; Hi. lOf. 105, 163, 154; 
Inar aodfiavy a bright coloured 
Inavy t. dcxl ; Liar n- derg, a scarlet 
fro(?k, Hi. 163 ; Jnar sireedaiy a 
silken tunic, Hi. 161. 

Inbir. dat. pi. Inbiurby a spit, a skewer, 
Hi. 485. 

Incaiby in right of, iii. 604. 

Incaiby Inchaiby dat. pi. of Tnech= 
Knechy the face, the front, and 
figuratively honour ; co nincuib or- 
daib, with golden emblazonments 
[with golden faces], iii. 147, 492, 

604, 506. 

Indar limsUy dear to me, iii. 4G0. 

Indarhhuy banishing, driving out, iii. 

605. 

Tndht.Hy wealth, wisdom, Hi, 522. 

Indcchy weft, Hi. 116. 

Xndelly to arrange, to set or put in 
order, iii. 215. 

Indeoify clasps or buckles of shoes, 
157. 

Indergidiiy fit to repose in, to strip 
and sleep in, iii. 450. 

Indcriccy fine, payment, Hi. 492. 

Jndeilb cloichey a naked stone cham- 
ber over a grave, etc., i. cccxxx-i. 

Indfine, relatives from the thirteenth 
to the seventeenth degree^ i. clxiii. 

In diss, on second, in. 499. 

Indlachy instigation, Hi. 448. 

Indledy to yoke. Indled a carpaty to 
yoke liis chariot, iii. 422-424. 

unlawful, m. 488. See Dilis. 

Indnaidey preparing, igniting, iii. 606. 

Indray a ridge, a certain measure of 
land ; an enclosed garden annexed 
to a house, and in which onions 
and other vegetables and fruit, 
were grown, Hi. 488. 

Indrubarty have said; amhai as in- 
drubartmar, as we have said, iii. 
492. 

Indruic, Innraicy Inraicy whole, per- 
fect. When applied to persons 
it means “ worthy’*, that is, worthy 
man qualified to give evidence and 
perform other legal functions, c. 
ccxlv-vi, cclxxvii. 
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Indruth nind-dligthech, an unlawful 

foray, m. 608. ^ 

IndrucMs, righteousness, iiu 614. 
In/ithsij fulness, swelling. Hi. 448. 
IngabaiU to watch, seize, guard, re- 
move or take care of, i. Ixxxv. 
Ingellay to distribute, Hi. 506. 

Init, Shrovetide, Hi. 495, 493 

Inna^ these, m. 493. 
fnnij of it, in it. Hi. 489. 

Tplha, witchcraft, spells, magic cures, 
mV. 440. 

Ircha^ Irchai., iar~chai), a back 
house. Hi. 480, 482. 

Irraith (iar-raitli)^ that which re- 
mains with tlio heirs or successors 
after a parent or ancestor, whether 
responsibilities or privileges, Hi. 
600. 

Irruade of Norway, Hi. 101. 

Istoda, adjusting, settling, etc.. Hi. 
511. 

Isuidiu, in it. Hi. 486. 

Jthaill, falls or is forfeited. Hi. 491. 
he, it is they ; these are they. Hi. 
509. 

Itgella, is entitled to. Hi. 499, 
liigi, prayers, in. 608- 
Itiila ^Athaladfi], after. Hi, 462. 
Ilnisliu, that which is lower, Hi. 
498. 

Tuhar, the yew tree ; the wood of the 
yew tree, i. ccxcix; Hi. 57. 
lubrorachty vessels and furniture 
made of the wood of the yew tree, 
£recie, working in yew wood, con- 
sisting in the making ol the orna- 
ment^ facings and carvings on the 
houses and furniture, and also in 
the furniture itself, and the wooden 
vessels]. Hi. 53, 67, 68. 

Ladair, modern Ladhar, a prong, a 
toe } illadair a chossi, between the 
toes of his foot. Hi. 450. 

Laechra, heroes, i. cccxxix. 

Laechraid, a form of the gen. plu. of 
JLaeghj a calf. Hi. 500. 

Laid, a lay, cf. German Lied, i. 
clxxxviii; iV. 172; Laidh Luascach, 
thQ name of a species of poetry ; 
that in which the poet Ruaman, 
sou of Colman, composed his poem 
on the oratory of liathan ua Suan- 
aigh. Hi, 37. 

Laigen, Laighin, a heavy spear; the 
Gauhsh lance, i. xxi, cccxxxviii, 
ccccxlv; M. 256-259. Laighen Lea- 
than ghlaSf pi. Laighna Leathna 
glasa £not ghlais}, “ the broad . 

VOIi. II. 


green thrusting-spear'*, the broad 
green (or, as it may here mean, 
yellow) blado of the Gauls, whence 
Lagen, lieinster, ii. 156-158, 262, 
295. 

Laith, Lath—Cairniy ale, i. cccxxxii ; 
Hi. 506. 

Lamhchrann, the fore pillar of a 
harp. Hi. 256, 358. 

Lamnad, parturition, child-birth, mV. 

221 . 

Lamthoraid, hand produce, the work 
produced by hand-labour, etc.. Hi. 
115. 

Lainhonn, a gauntlet, Hi. 154. 

Lamthogha, choice hands, ii. 133. 

Lanamnas, pleasures of love, Hi 607. 

Land, or Lann, a blade, or leaf, a 
crescent, lunette, or frontlet of 
gold or silver, m. 113, 114, 182, 
183, 178, 193, 201. It was applied 
to a necklace, whether for men or 
women, or to ornaments for spears 
and other inanimate objects when 
used after the manner of a neck- 
lace, Hi. 181, 182. In the tale of 
the Lrudin Laderga, charioteers 
are described as having Lanna dir 
oil the back of the head, Hi. 1*83. 

Lassamain, fiery, flaming, furious, 
e.g. Leo /nan lassaman, a furious 
lion. Laoch lassaman, a fierce war- 
rior, Hi. 460. 

Laulghach, a full grown heifer about 
to calve, the term is now applied 
to a milch cow, Hi. 481. 

Leac, see Liacc. 

Leacun laoich Milidh, a warrior 
champion’s semi-flat stone, ii. 270, 
277. 

Leamlacht, new milk. Hi. 477. 

Lear, the plain of the sea. Hi 38. 

Leasugudh, adjusting, instructing, 
fostering,' etc., Hi. 505. 

Lebliad, cast or thrown. Hi. 448. 

Lecad, an act or deed wliich binds a 
person indissolubly, i. clxxxvii. 

Lecht, Leacht, a stone sepulchral 
monument, of unfasliioued stones 
of various sizes piled over a grave 
or chamber, i. cccxxxi-ii ; Leacht 
an fhir mhairbh, the dead man’s 
Lecht, i. cccxxxix. 

Lee, with her, Hi. 491. 

d-'^got gen. of Liagh, a physician, HL 
476. 

Leiin dar neimh, i.e. a leap oyer a 
fence [a leap over the pOTticular 
kind of thorn fence called the Ltm, 

40 
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or /me, which marked the Nimedh 
or sanctuary, the breaking of 
which was a violation of sanctuary 
according to the ancient laws] . Sea 

H. 3, 15, 85, etc., ii 372. 

Lainidh, Lemed^ a kilt, or petticoat, 

i. ccclxxxii ; Hi. 103-107 ; Leined 
do min shroil mhaoth^ a kilt of lino 
soft satin, Hi 167; Lenda cum- 
asedaii kilts of mixed colours. Hi. 
146. 

LemCy Lene^ Lena^ a kind, of inner 
garment which hung down to tho 
knees, or below tho knees, form- 
ing a kilt, i. ccclxxviii-ccclxxx, 
ccc\yi.'K^\\\Lienefoderffinfutdiinbi^ a 
shirt [recis, a kilt] interwoven with 
thread of gold upon hiin, m. 162, 
163 ; Licne fo dirg indlait dir tinpe^ 
a Z/CWfl, or kilt witli interweavings 
of red gold upon her, liL 160; 
JLene fri geal cnes^ a shirt to tho 
white skin, i. ccclxxxii ; Hi. 101- 
107, 143 ; LiP.na gel colptach co 
n’derg Hit lad airy a white collared 
Lena with red ornamentations of 
gold, {. ccclxxxiii. 

Leir^y a bed, a plain, etc., i. ccclxi. 

Leitevy a written deed or conveyance, 

I. clxxxviii. 

Leithbdrty a truss (an armful). Hi. 
487. 

Leithey a Leety as in court -leet; o each 
leifhcy from every Leety Hi. 518. 

Leilhrind, the treble string of tho 
Cruit^ half harmony. Hi. 251, 252. 

Leluigy licked, TSu rolelaigy it was a 
cow that licked, Hi. 158. 

Lentey kilts. Hi. 157. 

Leomany a lion? i. cccclxxi; ii. 327. 

Lepaidy beds, Hi. 496. 

JLeSy a physician’s mcdicine-bag, or 
chest. Hi. 250. 

Lesany a bag ; Lessan mac Dctgh- 
shuaithcy “ Bag, son of good yarn”, 
H. 133. 

Les leihauy broad hipped {recte, rib- 
bed], Hi, 428. 

Lesca, gen. pin. of Lias, a cattle slied 
or yard, m. 479. 

Lestary }}\. Lestray Lestraiy vessels; 
every kind of drinking vessels, i. 
ccclv, ccclvi ; Hi. 495. The Lestar 
varied in size and shape, and might 
be made of any material whatever, 
gold, silver, bronze, wood. Lestar 
cumdachlaiy a richly ornamented 
or precious Lestar. Lestar lulaiccy 
a Lestar which held the milk of a 


newly calved cow, m. Cf. Welsh 
Ilestawry Jlestor. 

Leth FlaitheWy “ a half sir”, or poor 
gentleman; one whose property 
was not sufficient to entitle him 
to the privileges of a Flathy i. 
clxxxiii; Hi. 519. 

Leth narathaivy half the necessary im- 
plements for ploughing, Hi. 484. 

Lethe—clethey a chief or nobleman 
entitled to a Foleithey that is, who 
had sack and soke”, and was 
entitled to hold a court-Zee<, Hi. 
517. 

LethrenUy their traces [leathers], Hi. 
450. 

Lethrind, treble strings [of a Timpanjy 
Hi. 361. 

Liachy x>lu. Liachradoy a ladle, in. 
485. 

Liuy a stone, a flag, a headstone, i. 
.clxxxvii, cccxli; Lia forcaidy a 
grinding stone, t. ccclxi; m. 486; 
Lia laimhey a hand stone, n. 
287 ; Lia lam/ia laich (also 
laoicJi), a champion’s hand-stone, 
i. ccccxxxviii, cccclvi; ii. 263, 264, 
275, 295 ; Lia rnoly the shaft-stone 
of a mill, L ccclx ; Lia mhhrony a 
grinding stone, i. ccccxxxiv. 

Liagy Liicy a flag-stons, flat stone, i. 
cccxix, cecxxx ; Liag Find. Find's 
champion flat-stone, ii. 283, 284 j 
Liag MairgenCy MairgeriLS sling- 
stone, ii. 289. Liic tailmsy a sling- 
stone, see Talldumy i. ccccxxxviii, 
cccclxi; n. 250, 288, 295; Ltic 
ettrad; a champion’s flat-stone, ii. 
283-286. 

Lingy gen Liaighy Leagoy dat.and abl. 
J^egOy Leghoy a leech or doctor, i. 
cccxix; m. 475-477; Fingin fath- 
liagy Fingin, the prophetic leech, 
Hi. 97. 

Lidsy Lids Bd, a cattle yard, i. 
ccclxvi; Hi. 487; LiaSy or Liass 
cairech, a sheep-house, or sheep- 
pen ; Lias larghy Lias laoghy a 
calf-house, i. exxv ; Hi. 484, 486. 

LiiCy see Z(!:c/^,all ig-stone. 

Liny flax, linen cloth, lint for dress- 
ing wounds, etc.. Hi. 475. 

Lniy number, amount of ; Lin a 
damay the number of his' retinue, 
Hi. 491, 499,501; also applied to 
the retinue itself, Hi. 513. 

Lhiy Lindy ale, etc. See Liun. 

Lindamnusy dangerous waters, an 
angry sea. Hi. 210. 
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Lios^ Les, a cattle yard, *. clxxvi, 
cccxviiii Hi. 487. There seems to 
be no clear distinction between 
this and the following word ; the 
fundamental idea in both is an en- 
closing mound or rampart. 

Lis, Les, a homestead surrounded by 
a rampart or earthen fence, cor- 
responding to the Welsh Liya, i. 
clxxx, ccciv ; Hi. 4, 7, 8, 27. 

Lilh, laithe. Cause no notlaig, a^ day 
of solemnity, Easter or Christmas 
day, Hi. Ill, 112, 

Loairgy, a tester, a cover, Hi. 489. 

Lobad, “ the wasting” or sale of 
distrained chattels, i. cclxxxiv, 
cclxxxv. 

Lohru, weak, recte, wretched people. 
Hi. 506. 

Log, the price of a thing, wages, re- 
ward,*. ccxcv; Hi. 115 ; Log enech, 
Loghenech, honour-price, the line 
due for an insult offered to a man’s 
honour, and the amount of which 
depended on his rank, i. cxix, 
clxxx viii, ccxcv ; ii. 174; Hi. 471; 
Log lanamnais, bride-price, cor- 
responding to the Brautkauf of 
tho German', and the Mtindar and 
Festingafe of the Norsemen, i. 
clxxiv ; Log leaga, leech-fee, the 
fee of a doctor, *. ccxxxiv. 

Logairecht, a funeral cry. Hi. 384. See 
Amhraik in C()rm. Gios. 

Loim n-indich, weft, Hi. 115. 

Loimdha, a churnstalf [hand-work3, 
Hi. 133. Loimdha mac Lomthogha. 
Churnstalf, son of choice hands 
[hand- work, sou of choice hands J, 
u. 133. 

Loisie, kneading troughs, i. ccclix ; 
Hi. 485. 

Lomna, strings, cords, or ropes. Hi, 
117, 450. 

Lo7i, gen. Luin, a blackbird. Hi. 245. 

Lond, furious, Hi, 460. 

Long, a ship, a bout shax>ed house, 
i. dcxxxix ; Long Lugheii, tho 
Xjeiiister iiouse at- Tara, ii, 15; 
Long tnwAan, the Munster House 
at Tara, ii. 15 ; a boat-shaped ves- 
sel or bath, e.g.. Long Joilcthe, a 
bathing basin, i. ccciv ; Hi. 486. 

Lwrg, a handle, a shaft ; 
Lorga brebneca, clubs with chains, 
or cliained clubs, Hi. 149 ; Lorgai'j 
ailhich, the shafts of an Ailhech — 
the handle of a pitchfork, of an axe, 
and of a spade ; Lorg far sad iarain. 


a spiked iron club or mace, corres- 
ponding to the German A for gen- 
stern*', i. ccccxxxviii, cccclxii ; it. 
224 ; Lorg for gga, the handle of 
a pitchfork ; Lorg ranunai, the 
handle of a spade; Lorgg sam-. 
thaigi, the handle of an axe, , i, 
ccclix ; Hi. 506 ; Lorgga, spits, 
skewers and other iron implements 
belonging to the cooking boiler, Hi. 
485. 

Lor lethna? scarlet cloaks. Hi. 153, 
\_Loa lethna is probably older ; 
Loa being a form of the nom. plu. 
of Lua, a red or scarlet cloak, and 
lethna, tlie plural form of the ad- 
jective lethan, broad ; Loa lethna 
would consequently be “ broad 
scarlet cloaks”J. 

Luaithrinde, ashes engraver, a name 
given by Dabditha to the prong of 
the fork by which the devices of 
Cuchidaind's shield were engraved, 
ii. 329, et seq. 

Lucht Tighe, family, household troops, 
etc., ii. 392. 

Lugarmam, tho front beam of the 
loom upon which tho warp was 
rolled, m. IIG. 

Lugnasad, games and other funeral 
rites iiistitutbd by Lug, or Lugad, 
and celebrated at Taitliu, Cru- 
nchan, etc., on Lama's or Lamina's 
day (first of August), i. cccxxvi; 
n. 313. 

Luin Chellchir, Ccltchair's spear, ?'i. 
325. 

Luinneog, music, a chorus, a song or 
ditty. Hi. 380, 384. Gf. Lon, a 
blackbird. 

Lumman, a name for a shield, etc., 
i. ccclxxi ; ii. 3'J7. 

Lundu, a river, Hi, 448. 

Alad, great, heavy, excessive, Hi. 603. 

Jlfac Faesma, “a son of adoption”, 
pi. Alic Faesma, “ children of 
aiioption", that is, x>ersons adopted 
into a family or Fine; a minor was 
also called a Jiac Faesma, i. clxv ; 
Hi. 474. 

Aiac Alecnachan, a species of poetry 
peculiar to the order of poet called 
Fuiriuid, H. 171. 

Alaclan airgit, shoes of silver, Hi. 159, 
188. 

Alad, a hero. Hi. 446. 

Alad, when. Hi. 454. 

Alael Inime, servant of butter*'. Hi. 
104, 105. 
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Mael Land airgit^ a simple broad 
band or crescent of silver, in. 181 ; 
Mael Landf an ornament of silver 
witli little bells of gold [worn on 
the necks of riding steeds in royal 
processions], Hi. 181. 

Maelsaille^ “ servant of fat meat’*, 
Hi. 104, 105. 

Magh Rein, the plain of the sea, cf. 
Goth, rinnan, O. Norse, renna, 
Sanskr. ri, Greek, ptta, i. xxii. 

Maidsety they broke. Hi. 450. 

Maigin, a place ; Maigin Ligonay “ a 
demesne of sanctuary”; Maigin 
Sety i. clv'-vi, cccxxxiv ; HL 473, 
488, 52G, 627. 

Main, richer, [l ecte, riches], Hi. 178. 

Maithiniy set at large, naturalized, 
improved, forgiven, Hi. 404. 

Malla, mules. Hi. 330 

Mam, a handful. Hi. 489. 

Manaisy pi. Manaisi, dat. pi. Manai~ 
siby a broad trowel- shaped thrusting 
spear, a heavy spear, i. ccclxxxvii, 
ccccxli ; H. 238, 266, 262, 296, 298, 
317; Hi. 100, 146, 440. Manais 
leathan - ghlasy a broad green 
spear, ii. 316. Manaisibh muir- 
neacha, with great heavy spears, 
ii. 304. 

Manchaine, Manchuine, service. I 
manchuiney in attendance, Hi. f 06 ; 
the special services which an heir 
gave his lord, and in a more liiui* 
ted sense a lieriot, i. cxi-cxii. 

Man cor sin [^iman cor sm], in that 
manner. Hi. 444. 

Maniy unless, Hi. 492. 

Maui dernat, if he have not done it. 
Hi. 497. 

Maothaly meal ; food consisting of 
nut’-meal and milk, oatmeal and 
milk, cheese, etc., i. ccclxv. 

Maty Mady if. Hi. 499. 

Mataly a mantle, a cloak, the Nurse 
Mbttuly i. ccclxxxviii ; Hi. 164. 

Mathluaihy a iJal or assembly of the 
Raths and householders of a Fine; 
also an assembly of the chief men 
of a Tuathy bf. Goth. Mai/iely A. 
Sax. Methely O. H. German and U. 
Saxon, Mahaly a harangue, a place 
of assembly. Middle Latin MaHwn, 
a convocation, i. clxxxix, ccliii, 
cclx. 

M-JJa, M-JBae, 3/- -Can, gen. forms 
of Bdy a cow ; dat.' and abl. M-Bomy 
Hi. 479. 

Mbisy when he has, Hi. 490. 


M~Braithy of destruction, m. 462. 

Mbruighrechtay gen. of Bruighrecht. 
Hi. 476. 

Mbruth cirduby bfack hair. Hi. 168. 

Meadoy of ale [rects, of Mead, or 
Mede'], Hi. 305. 

Meary to befool, to mock, or deride 
Hi. 622. 

Meathy to fail, to wither ; to destroy, 
i. ccliii. 

Mebaity are bursting, Hi. 462. 

Mecony the parsnip, Pastinaca sativa, 
t. ccclxvi. 

Medavy a yew vessel, smaller than 
the Milany a mead>drmking mug, 
hut also used for drinking beer. 
It was probably not a square ves- 
sel, as stated in vol. Hi, p. 67, as it 
was reckoned among the hooped 
vessels by Finntaiiy i. ccclvi ; Hi. 57, 
61,62. 

Mede, metheglin, cf. German Metu, 
A. Sax. Afedu or Meodu, O. Norse 
AJjoiSry i ccclxxvii, 

Meill Bretha (“ good judgments”). 
A book of laws drawn up by Bo- 
dann the chief judge of Tara in the 
time of Conn of the Hundred Bat- 
tles, for the future conduct of 
juvenile B])orts. Tlie enactment of 
this law was due to Fuaimnech, 
the daughter of king Conn, ii. 30. 

Meirge, a banner or handkerchief of 
silk, etc. [here it means a lady’s 
silk veil], m. 114. 

Melasiar, he grinds [recte, thou art 
grouini], Hi. 448. 

Melly a ball (of gold) worn by ladies 
on the points of the tresses of 
their hair when plaited, Hi, 190. 

Mellachy deceitful, Hi. 622. 

Mtmaidy frightened to flight, m. 450. 

Mendat fadeisin, his own cherished 
home, Hi. 621, 

Meneauchy meal and milk, i. ccclx. 

Meni oiVy gold-ore, Hi. 210. 

Mennuty [»<ian-an], his cherished na- 
tive place and people, Hi, 617* 

Meragoiby non-combatants (fugi- 
tives), Hi. 460. 

Mescy dat. Meisccy intoxication, i. 
cxxiv ; Hi. 603; mesc medarchainy 
a gentle merry intoxication, Hi. 414 ; 
mescraid recht, moderate, inebria- 
tions, Hi, 603. 

Mescuy gen. pi. of Mety fruits, Hi, 
479. 

Me&cbaidy he regales, tVt. 610. 

Metithiry larger than. Hi. 460. 
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ii*acA, a sack, a measure, »*. ccclxv, 
dcxUii ; Hi- 612 ; Miach comaitches^ 
the sack-hue for multure, or as 
part of the reTitu of a copartner- 
ship, *. ccclxiv ; Miach lestar^ a 
vessel capable of holding a miach ; 
Miach cruithnechtaj a sack of wheat, 
iii. 512. • 

Miady Miadhy honour, reward ; cf . 
A. S. m^dy Engl, meedy iii. 614, 622. 

MiadlechtUy dat. pi. Miadltchjaiby 
titles of honour, Hi. 513. 

jlitc cor m^bely binding men, chiefs 
of kindred, i. cclxii. 

Midelbf anil! visage, iii. 442. 

Midenaniy gen. of Midenmaiy mis- 
deeds, Hi. 493. 

Miahellachy a deceitful man ; one 
who does not occupy land or pos- 
sess property ; who does not work, 
or for whom there is no work 
done, iii. 622. See JiiW/acA. 

Midi medon laiy middle of midday, iii. 
448. 

Midithary is ennobled, iii. 622. 

Midlachy medhon ellachy the centre 
of deception, Midlach miliaigy a 
homeless man, or a deceitful man, 
iii. 622. Sec Midhellach. 

Midlaiyiby camp followers, non-com- 
batants, Hi. 450. 

Mignimuy misdeeds, Hi. 493. 

Miiany a vessel smaller than the Ci7- 
ortiy made of the wood of the yew, 
i. ccclvi; Hi. G1-G2. 

MilchUy gen. Milchony a grayhound, 
iii. 500, 507. 

Mitechy a brooch, Hi. 137, 138 ; MilecJi 
iafnaigCy an iron pin, iii. 103. 

Miliaig (a Midlacl^y a homeless or 
deceittul man, m. 522. 

Mindy Minny pi. Minday dat. pi. Min- 
daiby a diadem or coronet, i. Ixxiv, 
cclxxxiv, cccxcv ; iii. l80, 182, 

193-203, 307; Mind Aird liighy 
diadem of a high king, Hi. 179; 
Mind n-divy or mind o'tr, a diadem 
of gold, iii. 113, 114, IGO, 1 05; 
Mind riogdUy a kingly diadem (a 
curious one worn by King Cormac 
Mac Airt, at the meeting of the 
states at Tara), iii. 106, 197. 

MmtUy small birds, in. 448. 

Miodheuairdy mead-circling, i. ccciii. 

Mt siltaiy the mouth of seed sowing. 
Hi, 606. 

Mithemcly a lowering cloud; a coun- 
tenance exhibiting dismay and 
dispiritedness, Hi. 442. 


Mithaly an assembly, a gathering of 
people, i. ccliii ; Mithal Tuathay an 
assembly of the freeholders of a 
Tuathy called together to make a 
Du7ty house, Fcrt or grave, or for 

* some general public purpose, i. 
ccliii ; Mithal Flathay a meeting of 
the tenants of a Flathy called to- 
gether to give allegiance on his 
accession, to attend his wake and 
funeral, or for other purposes, i. 
ccliii ; Meath Mithli Flathay non- 
attendance at the lord’s assembly, 
i. ccliiL 

Mleth=nibleth, grinding, iii. 489. 

Mocoil acas fithisi, meshes and gems 
[rectcy clusters and w^eavingsj, Hi. 
161. 

Mointechy bog moss, i. cccci. 

Molt cona Josaivy a wether with its 
accompaniments, iii. 477. 

Mna caointCy mourning women, pro- 
fessional mourning women who 
]}erformed the lamentation part of 
the Cluicke caointcy i. cccxxiv. 

^^.onaily occupations, iii. 60G. 

MvOy greater, superl. of Mdry Hi. 494. 

Morainiy great ijecte, greater things). 
Hi. 497. 

Morglonnach, pompous, Hi. 432, 

Morogoy sausages, puddings, i. 
ccclxix ; Hi. 482. 

Mou, comparative form of Mdr ; 
great, iii. 479. 

Mrogady extending, enlarging, in- 
creasing, iii. 511. 

Mi'ugrechtaiy gen. of Jdrughrechty 
111 ugh Law, the initial JB being 
displaced by a prosthetic J/, Hi. 
511. 

Muadalbemmennaiby abb jd. tremen- 
dous great blows, iii. 450. 

Muejoily gen. MucJ'holachy a pig-stye, 
i. exxv ; Hi. 484, 486, 4b9. 

Muc - Foraisy a house - fed pig, i. 
ccclxix ; Hi. 479. 

Mucriuchty bottom or pig- belly pud- 
ding, i. ccclxix. 

Mug Fimhcy “ slave of the haft”, tho 
name of the first lap-dog brought 
into Eriu, i. xxxix; ii. 210-212. 

Muilenny a iidll, m. 486. 

MuilUnd ai'gaity tho same as Mad- 
land ar gaily Hi. 219, 220, 

Muiny the neck,ti*. 178, 182. 

Muinchcy pi. Muinci, dat. pi. Muin- 
ciby or Munchiby a neck tprque, or 
neck chaiu; a generic name for 
any kind of collar, ring, or neck- 
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lace for the neck of men, women, 
dogs, horses, etc., and for the hafts 
of spears where the head was in- 
serted. In the Fennian poems 
and tales it is especially used for 
the collars of noble grayhouuds. 
It was either a blade, or leaf of 
gold or silver, twisted wire or a 
twisted wreath. Tlie twisted kind 
was called a Muintorc^ nom. pi. 
Muintorca^ dat. pi. Mitiniorcaih. 
JMuinche do at, a smaller variety of 
the Budne do at, which went round 
the body, and appears to have been 
the finest kind, i. Ixxiv ; iii. 146, 
147, 157, 160, 163-165, 176, 178, 
179, 180, 181, 182, 186, 211. 

Iduirchuirthe, the son of a foreigner 
by a free-born W'onian, i. cccxli. 

Muir Luacha, [modern Irish Muir- 
luac1ara=Liuachair'], bulrushes, iii. 
486. 

Muir Moena, see Sruth Moena, and 

a. 186. 

Mummi, a tutoress, iii, 458. 

Mut>', a Wcill, a sepulchral monument, 
a plague-grave ; Af ur cloiche, a stone 
rampart consisting of a block of dry 
masonry not less than two feet in 
height, which marked the graves 
of such as died of pestilential dis- 
eases ; where stones could not bo 
obtained, square sods called Dar- 
tairidhe were used ; Darlaire, the 
singular form, has been inad- 
vertently printed, in the text, i. 
cccxxxiii, dcxxxviii -ix. 

Alurathaiy, gen. of Alur Batha, an 
enclosed Gort or garden, a kitchen 
garden, i. ccclxvi. 

Alurduchan, a siren, a mermaid or sea 
nymph. See Sumhghubha, which 
was the old Irish name for the song 
of the Sirens, not of the Sirens 
themselves, as some writers have 
supposed, iii, 384. 

JNacha ruba, shall not wound, i, cxi. 

Nad accladat, not responsible for, 
does not respond to, Hi. 507. 

Nadnian, a functionary correspond- 
ing to the Welsh Gwr Nod, or 
Nodman, i. cclxxv-vi 

Naib, the dative plural of the definite 
article na. Is naib scchtaib, into 
the seven things (iii. 492), affords 
an interesting example of the in- 
flexioi^ of the article, and its 
agreement in number and case 
with the noun to which it belongs. 


Naidm, a knot, a contract, or bond^ 
cf. Latin nexum ; it is used also for 
Nadnian, that is, the magistrate 
who made th» Naidm, i. cclxii, 
cclxxv; iii. 470, 471. Naidm 
Aitire, the bond of an Aitire or 
bail, i. cclxxxv. 

^airide=Airide, (Ind Airide, in d- 
Airidhe) a dairy, a store-house. Hi. 
488. 

Nama, only, alone, iii. 506. 

Namma, so that they be not, iii. 505. 

Naint/iorrited, disparagement, 416. 

Narta de, has come of it, Hu 460. 

Nasc, a ring, a band, a strap, a fillet- 
ring, or garter, a bond or tie, i. 
clxxxviii, ccxlvii; ii. 331, 332 ; Hi. 
168. 

Nasenire, a Nasc-man, that is, a 
binder, or knotting-man ; a magis- 
trate qualified to make a Naidm 
or bond ; another name for Ber- 
Nadrna or Nadnian, i. cclxvii-viii; 
cclxxv, cclxxvi. 

Nath, the name of any [metrical] 
composition. The great and small 

- Nath were certain kinds of poems, 
the learning of which formed the 
study of the sixth year in- a course 
of I'iledecht. Bsnath, Bsnad, that 
which is net a metrical composi- 
tion, but only a Diichand, it. 172, 
173; in 381. 

Nathrach, gen. of Nathair, a serpent, 
m. 157. 

Na Tri Finn Kmhna, “the three Fair 
Twins”, or triplets, [the three 
Finns of Fmania, ii. 261-264. 

Naurrai [^Aurru=[Jrradh^, a leader 
or chief. Hi. 502. 

N-Bissi, on second, or second day. 
Hi. 497. 

Nechtair, Nechtdr, 1 wee/i far, outside, 
a distance out from, neighbouring, 
Hi. .508, 517. 

N-Fcsmacht, despotic rule. Hi. 491. 

Neime, a sacred object, a relic upon 
which an oath was sworn, i, 
cclxxxix, ccxci. 

Ntimid, a magistrate, a judge, a 
sacred person or thing, the liigher 
class of privileged grades, i.cclxiii, 
cclxii. 

Nel, a trance, Hi. 452. 

Nel Alac Laeich Basamain, ** Light, 
\recte, cloud], the son of Blazing 
Warrior”, from. Nel, “light”, \ recte, 
cloud], jLoccA, “a champion”, and 
Lasaman, blazing, brilliant, ii. 132. 
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Nemh‘thengaj poisoned [rec<e, poison- 
ous] tongue, Hi. 17. 

JVembeoil, some kind of beer or cider 
[perhaps rather melted butter, or 
some savoury kind of sauce], m. 
477. 

Nemedj a duly qualified “ worthy 
man”, i. clxxxiii. 

JVenhf a kind of literary composition 
forming part of the studies of the 
ninth and tenth years of the course 
of Fdedtcht^ii. 173. 

Nenadmim^ a kind of cider made 
from the wild crab api>le, and 
also from whorts, i. ccclxxviii. 

Nenaisc, to bind, to govern, uL 514. 

Feper=eper^ is said or called, iiL 
401, 407. 

jVf’.sa, nearest or next to ; nnaa do setr 
Tuisi<//t, follows next after a chief, 
iii. 520. 

Nindh, a champion, iU. 1G8, 

Niamh Fund, or Lann (^dir'), a fiat 
crescent of gold, which was worn 
around the neck, and also upon or 
over the forehead ; e.g. Nlamldann 
dir im a hedan, a radiant crescent, 
of gold upon her forehead, Hi. 157, 
174, 170,211. 

jViamhleastar'y a splendid vessel, iii. 
204. 

Nicehy they did not conceal, iii. 210. 

N Immdai, beds, iii. 405. 

iV/w, “id est”, that is, etc., iii. 402. 

Noailly to arbitrate (to go into co- 
judgment with), Hi. 501. 

Noes, rushes, Noes nua, now ru-dios. 
Hi. 480. 

A‘og, n dg, perfect, Nog Cuir, perfect 
bonds, i, clxxxviii ; Nog tincur, 
perfect furniture. Hi. 400. 

Noill, to swear ; used also in the 
sense of an oath and of the per- 
son who administered it, i.e. Noil- 
lecha, arbitrators or jurats ivlio 
held sworn inquisitions, and who 
took part in xilanting, proclaiming, 
and ascertaining boundaries, i. 
elxiv, clxxxii, cclxxxix, eexe ; 
iii. 500, 

Noillegh, enmities, disputes. Hi. 500. 

Noi-x, nineteen, iii. 400. 

Nollenat, that which follows, Hi. 407. 

No-luited, blighted (or used to 
blight), iii. 526-7. 

Nomad, ninth, ninth day. Hi. 477. 

Nomad nad, the ninth generation. Hi, 
404. 

Nomaide, nine days, Hi. 414. 


Nonbur, nine persons, Hi, 601. 

Nosad, funeral rites or games, i. 
cccxxvi, cccxxix. ^ 

Nos Tuatha, pi. Nosa Tuatha, a by- 
law or territorial custumal, i. ccliv ; 
a. 31 ; iii. 472. 

Nuaill, to proclaim or publish, i. 
clxxxii. 

Nuaiss, n- Uais (comp, of uas, noble), 
greater, more noble, iV*. 500. 

Nuallgrith na roth, loud clattering of 
the wheels, iii. 426. 

N-nathdedb, a piece of leather upon 
which was made a pattern to be 
c.>pied by a workwoman, iii. 116. 

N-ue, a .grandsire. Hi. 479. 

Nurconn, n-Urconn, a chief man, iii. 
515 ; cf. Ore a prince, Ard Arcon, 
high nobles, Conn conda Secha, 
chiefs of kindred. 

O', from, iii. 405. O bol qcus O 
tengaig, “from mouth and from 
tongue’*, record of court given’^ 

“ Ore tenus”, i. cclxviii. 

O', dat, U, ears, Hi. 145 ; O' mair, 
large-eared, Hi. 107, 428. 

Oc-Aire, a young Aire [an Aire who 
held by soon or sockage tenure], i. 
cxli-ii; Hi. 479. 

Oebaidh, to raise up ; dom ochaidh^ 
raise me up, Hi. 383. 

Ochar cJdis, “ missive shields”, [recte 
missive darts and not shields; a 
nocht nochar- cldis, their eight 
turncd-handled missive darts], H. 
303 ; Hi. 436. 

Ochon Ch(j7ichobair, i.e. Conchobat'^s 
groancr, the name of Concobar 
Mac Nessa's great si field, i. 
cecclxxii; u. 321. 

Ochraih, pantaloons reaching to the 
Ailt, anckle, Hi, 104—107; leggins 
or greaves, cf. Latin Ocrea, i. 
ccclxxxiv-v, cccxciv ; Hi. 157. 

Gcht-Foclach mdr, a kind of verso 
having eight lines in a stanza, of 
which the following varieties are 
mentioned : Ocht foclach coi't'anach 
beg, or “little eight-lined curved 
verse” ; Ocht foclach mdr chorron~ 
ach, or great eight-lined curved 
verso; Ocht foclach h~i Kimin, or- 
eight-lined verse of O* h-Eimhin, 
Hi. 303, 304, 395, 307-309. 

Ocht- 'ledach, an eight-stringed musi- 
cal instrument of the harp or 
psalterium class, i. dxiii ; m. 262, 
263, 333. 

Octige^ nd, a petty or tributary king, 
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a lord having soke 6> jurisdiction, 
f. cccl. 

to know, to^recognize or acknow- 
ledge, see a noi^ liiMl'S. 

Oen-cinneda^ the last survivor of a 
family, uV. 477. 

Oenmit^ the husband of a bad woman, 
a cuckold, in. 521. 

Oenuid/ie, gen. of Oenuchf a fair, an 
assembly, iii. 514. 

Og-Aire^ see Oc-Air&^ L cclxxx ; iii. 
26. 

Og-Flaithem^ a petty Fkiih^ one of 
an inferior class of nobility hold- 
ing part of a subdivided estate, 
corresponding perhaps to the Ger- 
man Land- Adel. 

Oilcc, Oilct men sent to arrest and 
pursue or execute a criminal ; they 
probably formed the armed re- 
tinue pf the JDaCf i. ccxlvi ; ni. 507. 

Oircelf a small narrow house, shed, 
or cellar. In the Lebhor Drec^ the 
shed in which Christ was born is 
called by this name ; a mill sluice. 
Oircil an Jiona^ a wine cellar, i. 
ccclx. 

Oircin^ a musical instrument probably 
a loan-word from the Latiu Or- 
ganum ; Oircine, a man’s name, 
or rather title, e.g. the Ollamh 
Oircne, or chief professor of the 
Oircin. This name might also sig- 
nify the “ repeater”, in allusion to 
the man’s profession of repeating 
or singing, and derived from otr 
or ovy the mouth, and cne, a loan- 
■word from the Latin cano, i. dxxx ; 
a. 210, 212 ; iii. 334-5. 

OircnCf a lap-dog, ii. 210 , 212 ; iii. 
334-5. 

Oirdniier, is ordained, that ordains, 
iii. 504. 

Oir/idioc/if musicians [fife-players], 
iii. 340. 

Oth'tfc At, junior, iii. 430. 

Oitiuj youth, newness. Hi. 479. 

OllUy wool, iii 1 15. 

Ollamhy the highest rank in any of 
the learned professions, ii. 78, 172; 
iii. 52, 63, 216, 236, 316, 365,510; 
Ollamh Aighncy the highest rank 
of advocate or pleading barrister, 
t. cclxxiii ; Ollamh Hrethamnuisj 
chief justice of the Air edit Fodei- ' 
siny i. cclxxiii ; Ollamh Cruitirey a 
chief harper ; Ollamh Ciuily an 
Ollamh or doctor of music ; Ollamh 
Tempanadiy a chief timpanist. 


Omnaidy Omnad, an oalf tree ; a trunk 
of any tree, e.g. omnad giuise, a 
trunk of a pine tree ; omnad iuhaivy 
a trunk of a yew tree. Hi. 448. 

0«, a loan (lending), iii. 487. 

Or, H^ovy a border, limit, extremity, 
or boundary of any place or thing; 
H-or cridity the boundary of a ter- 
ritory, iii. 505. 

Orby an heir, as in Comorby a co-heir, 
cf. German Erboy i. clxxxii. 

OrbUy inherited estate, patrimony, t. 
clxxxii ; Orba cruib is uliasijZy ** in- 
heritance of hand and thigh”, land 
settled on a daughter, and which 
passed away from the Fine to the 
husband and the children of the 
daughter and their descendants 
as long ns they agreed with the 
Finey and conformed to the Fe- 
nedias, or custumal Law, i. 
clxx. 

Orhainny a generic name for corn, *. 
ccclxii. 

Orccay young pigs, iii. 600. 

Ordainy renown, Hi. 240, 241. 

Ordainy the thumb, Mi.146-7. 

Oreft/, order or rank. Hi 488-9. 

Ordnmscdiry a thunjb-ring of gold, Hi. 
146-7, 186. 

Orduiscy thumb rings. Hi. 168. 

Orgain, slaughter, destruction, plun- 
der, etc., Orgain Chathradi Chon- 
raiy the slaughter of Cathair Con- 
raiy i.e. the Cathair or residence of 
Curoiy Mac Z>aiVc,. King of West 
Munster, Hi. 81. 

Ornaiy the name of the sword of 
Tethray ii. 254. 

Ornasc, a gold ring, a finger ring, 
a clasp. Hi. 108. 

Or snath, gold thread, i. ccclxxxiii. 

Osy a wild deer, hence Ossairghe, or 
Ossorians, ii. 208. 

Osolgudy Ossolggudy opening, iii. 487. 

Otha, from them, from that, or those, 
iii. 364. 

Othar-chleas, the invalidating feat, 
ii. 352. 

Othrausy a person sick or wounded, 
Hi. 471, 472. 

Paity a leather bottle, cf. A. Sax. 
Eyita or Buttay English Butt or 
Booty i. ccclviii; Hi. 117; Pait 
Joilchthiy a leather bottle with cos- 
metic and scented oil — literally 
a bathing or washing bottle, i. 
ccclvii; Hi. 117. 

Partaing, coral, iii, 110, 220, 221. 
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Partainn dearg, the berry of the 
mountain ash. 

Patairey a maker of leather hottles, 
{. ccclvii ; Hi. 117. 

Pdly a horse, i. cccclxxv. 

Pennait, penance, penalty, i. clvi. 

Pes-Bolgy a foot bag in which sorted 
wool is kept by carding women, i. 
ccclviii ; Hi. 113. 

Pigin^ a wooden drinking vessel with 
an upright handle, larger than tlie 
Sebirif or mug, i. _ccclv-vi 

Pinginriy a penny, i. cclxxx, cclxxxi, 
ccclxiv ; Hi. 37. 

Pipai, bag-pipes, Welsh Pghen^ i. 
cccelxxxiv, dxxxii; Hi. 313,335. 

PipairCf piopairef pi. Pipaireadha^ a 
piper. Hi. 335, 336, 3 t0, 3G3,36'J. 

Ploit^ a can, etc.. Hi. 31. 

Polaire^ a satchel, a book wallet, i. 
ccclviii, 

Popa., a friend, a tutor, master, or 
father, Hi. 44G, 45G ; sometimes 
used as “my dear”, as in Hi. 418. 

Popally a tent, an awning or cover- 
itjg of a chariot, from the Latin 
papilio, i cccclxxx. 

Portj a kind of dance-music. Hi. 407. 

Po7'l Jiach, legal limit of pursuit, i. 
i. clxxxvii. 

Praisneachf decorators, Hi. 258. 

Primgraid, prime grade. Hi. 502. 

Proind, supper, a meal, from the 
Latin Prandiiim., i. ccclxvi. 

Pabei't, he spake, he said. Hi. 450. 

Jiacht, a special levy, etc., i. ccxl. 

AV/cm, to sustain, etc. Ni racu^ could 
not sustain, Hi. 510. 

Rada, saying. Hi. 414. 

Radechaidsa, 1 have come. Hi. 418. 

liaidsechoib, poems and traditions, 
rhapsodies. Hi. 310. 

Raith, Rath, pi. Rnlha, a bail or 
surety, a spokesman for another, 
i. exii, clxxxviii, cclxii ; Hi. 416, 
472 ; Rath Trebaire, a chief of 
household, i. clxxvi ; Raith coni- 
rnairgi, security of sanctuary. Hi. 
611. 

Raltary is ruled. Hi. 497. 

Rama, a spade, i. cxi. 

H'dn, noble. Hi, 464. 

Ran, Rand, thread ; Rand-airgid, sil- 
ver thread, Hi. 1.13, 114, 183. 

Rami, a verse (bqq Abhi'unn), Hi. 371. 

Rarcluin, 1 have heard, in. 42G. 

Rarmainastar, that betrayed me. Hi. 
444. 

Rarngertsa, I foretold. Hi. 426. 


Rairegdastar, art pierced, Hi. 448. 

Rath, wages; the cattle, etc., given 
by a lord to his Ceiles, for which 
the latter were to pay service, rent, 
etc., according to mutual agree- 
ment, i. cx-cxiii ; Hi. 384, 472. 

Rath, a residence surrounded by an 
earthen rampart ; the residence of 
an Aire entitled to act as a Raith, 
i. ccev, cccxxx ; Hi. 14. See Lis 
and Dun. 

Rathaigis, he guarantees. Hi, 493. 

Rathbhuidhe, a 72afA-builder who con- 
structed the Rath, L^s,and Dun, Hi. 
14, 15. 

Rathmaighe, a rath builder, Hi. 522. 

Rat/ia, 1 will give, Hi. 400, 414. 

Realta na Bh-Piliodft, “ the star of 
the poets”, i.e., the house of the 
poets at Tara, ii. IG. 

Recht, law, i. cclxxi ; Hi. 497 ; Recht 
Adharnnain, the law of Adamnan, 
Hi. 605 ; Rechta lanamna, gen. of 
marriage law. Hi. 600. 

Rechtaire, pi. Rechtairi, a house 
steward, corresponding to the Pin^ 
cerna or butler of the Anglo - 
Saxon::, i. ccxxxix, cccli, ccclU ; 
Hi. 604. 

Rf chtgi, Recht^e (pi. of Recht'), law - 
tul rights, lit. 605. 

Redithnia, the time of detention of 
Iiosiages, pledges, etc. ; and in case 
of cattle in pound, it meant the 
time between the expiration of 
the Anad or stay, and the Re 
Fiascla or time of release, when 
notice of Lohad or wasting, tliat 
is, of forfeiture and sale, was 
given, i, ccxxxiv. See Dilhma. 

ReJ'edaib, “ rollers, bodkins, or pins’* 
^recte twisted cords or thongsj, ii, 
300. See Lebor na h-Uidhri, p. 
G3, col. 1, line 18. 

Rd Irnbi, the fencing season, m. 489- 

Reimm, a juggler, a clown. Hi. 622. 

Remmad, distortion of the body and 
face, m. 522. 

Rend, Renn, dut. and abl. pi. RennaHb, 
a point, ii. 300, Hi. 448. 

Repaid, to (zwr^— Prepaid, which see. 

Repsetar, they refused, Hi, 414.. 

Retha copad, a bleating ram, Hi. 140- 

Rethaib ech, horse-racing, Hi, 607. 

Ri, a king. Hi, 469, 502. 

Ria.scaire, an outlaw, a wanderer or 
exile, a man who absconds from his 
family, tribe, and territory to evade 
justice; an ignoble Rath builder 

41 
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who builds for chiefs and ecclesias> 
tics. Cf. Iflngllsh rascal^ Hi. 522. 

Riastartha, the gigantic distorted, cf. 
German Riese^ Old Norao Risi^ a 
giant, i. cccxxxviii. 

Riastradj distortion, Hi. 448. 

Ric a Zess, to want or require, Hi. 490. 

Ricce^ Rige, a kingdom, i. Ixxxiv. 

Richt, form, appearance, state of 
being. Hi. 522. 

Big^ RighyRii^ /2i, forms of the generic 
name of a king. Cf. Gauliali Rigs 
or Rix, Latin RegSy or Rex fsea 
also Cing')y *. ccxxviii, ccxxxi ; Hi. 
469, 502, etc. ; Ard Ri Erindy the 
high or paramount king of Ireland, 
i. ccxxxi ; Righ. or RH Beriy king of 
horns, see Righ Tuatluiy ccxxix ; 
Hi. 602 ; RH Buideuy a king of com- 
panies, see Righ • Mdr TualJia, i. 
ccxxix ; Hi. 602 ; RU bttnaid cech 
cintiy the RH Rurechy or king of 
kings, see Righ Cuiridhy ccxxix ; 
Hi. 602, 603 ; Righ Cuicidhy one of 
the provincial kings of the Irish 
I*entarchy ; he was the sanje as the 
Righ Bunid or Righ Rurec/iy i. 
ccxxix ; Ri eicis or Righ eigeasy a 
king sage, or poet-king, ii. 67 ; Hi. 
.OOS ; Ri Riy a king- king, who 
holds the allegiance of seven tribe 
kings. Hi. 674 ; see Righ Mdr 
Tuatha ; Rig/iathy a king-]^7a<A, or 
royal chief, i. cxxviii ; RH Rurechy 
the same as the Righ Cuicidh ; 
Rig Treahdy tlie king of a tribe, 
t. ccxxx ; /ZtyA Tuaihay the king 
or chief of a Tuath or Triucha 
C€d ; he was the same as the Righ 
Ben or Righ Benny i. ccxxix j Righ 
Mdr Tuathciy a king of a great 
Tuathy he was the Dux or leader of 
the armed forces of the union of 
small 2'uaths comprised in the 3Idr 
Tuathy and corresponded to the 
iEaldorman of a Trithing, while the 
Rig Tuatha corresponded to the 
Ealdorrnan of a Hundred. The 
Righ Mdr Tuatha was also called a 
Righ Buideny or king of companies, 
from his office of military leader, i. 
ccxxix, ccxxxi, celxviil. 

Rigdny a queen, i. cccl-ccclii. 

Righ-Barty a royal Barr or diadem ; 
any ornament or covering worn by a 
king on his head, i. cccxlv ; Hi. 209. 

Righdamnuy Rigdomnay “ the mate- 
rial of a king”, a prince, a royal 
heir, i. cccl, cccli ; Hi. 146. 


Righ Techy Rig Techy gen. Rigthighy 
“ a king house”, a kingly or royal 
residence. Hi. 608. 

Rigthighy a frontman. A king was 
entitle^ to liave four mercenary 
attendants or body-guardsmen in 
his retinue, viz. : a Righthigh or 
frontman, a Seirthith or rear- man, 
and two Taobtaidy or sidemen. Hi. 
609. 

Rinceadhy dance, Hi. 406-408. 

Rindy “ music witli corresponding 
music against it”} melody, Hi. 252, 
361. 

Rindey a round wooden bucket, Hi. 
117 . 

Rinnaidhcy an engraver or carver. Hi. 
209. 

Ritiriy a horseman, an esquire, cf. 
German Reiter y in. 146. 

Rohhudy vauntings, warnings, etc.. Hi. 
432. 

Rochaii'y has fallen, died, Hi. 452. 

Rochety was sung, Hi. 514. 

Rochraphair, you have fallen or 
died, Hi. 311, 312. 

Rochratary they fell or died, in. 434. 

Rochuly a shroud or grave cloth, 
cccxli, ccclxxxvii, cecxciv. 

Rocuindighy did request. Hi. 520-7. 

Rody though : Rod bOy though he be 
(is), Hi. 510. 

Rodhy see Rudy Rudh. 

RodoslaidiuSy I have slaughtered. Hi. 
462. 

Roeglaindy learned, Hi. 446. 

Roeuy visible. Hi. 450. 

Rojia, that passes, Hi. 491. 

Rofuitery have been sent, Hi. 507 

Rogbaiy to require or desire for, Hi. 
508. 

Roi, a battle ; a battle-field, Hi. 606. 

Roidhy see Rudh, Hi. 119, 120. 

RoUbcy common mountain pasture, 
a morass, waste land in general, i. 
clx. 

Roinimdeltary is distributed, Hi. 486. 

Romad=Fromad aud Promady to 
test, to prove, to rouse, Hi. 442. 

Romrey retreat, defeat, Hi. 609. 

Ropy is, it is. Hi. 606. 

Ropcoiry is appropriate, iH. SOS. 

Roppy a tuft ; Ropp do birur, a tuft 
of water cress, %ii. 150, 161. 

Rormaiy is increased. Hi. 490. 

Rosea cathoy battle songs, war odes, 
and harangues, i. ccxxvii. 

Rosleicy he darts, bounds, or lets go, 
Hi. 448. 
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lioth^ a wheel, cf. liatin Jtota^ i. 
cccclxxviii-ix ; Roth~chleas, the 
wheel feat, some such game as 
throwing the sledge or the quoit, 
ii. 372 ; Roth crol^ Roth a royal 
wheel shaped brooch, ii. 5G-7 ; 
Roth n-6ir a gold wheel brooch. 
Hi. 141, 157-8. 

Rout, a road, Hi. 486. 

Ril, a wood, i. clx. 

Ruadan, probably rye, and cognate 
with LiCttish liudzi, i. ccclxii. 

Ruaim, Rime, the Alnus glutinosa, 
alder tree, the branches of which 
are used for dying wool, i. ccccv ; 
Hi, 119. 

Ruamadh, “riming”, the first pro- 
cess of wool dyeing, effected by 
boiling the wool with the twigs 
of the alder tree, Hi. 1 19. This pro- 
cess is still called Ruamughadh, i.e., 
alder-colouring. 

Ruanina rus, battle conflict, tri- 
umph ; cf. U. H. G., O. Sax. hruom, 
hrorn, clamor, jactanlia, gloria, 
N. II. German Ruhm, fame, Hi. 
518. 

Rtianald, warlike, Hi. 458. 

Ruaraid, he thrust, Hi. 450. 

Ruba, wounding, cutting, killing, 
driving off trespassing cattle, or 
animats of prey, etc., i. cxii. 
See Jf'uba. 

Rubai, wounded, Hi, 509. 

Riic/it, pi. Ruchta, a scarlet frock or 
coat. Hi. 152, 153. See Inar. 

RwJ, Rudh, Roidh, Ru, Run, Galium 
verurn, the yellow bedstraw, also 
a cultivated plant, probably mad- 
der, used for dyeing wool of a red 
colour, i. ccccii, dexliii ; Hi. 119, 
120. A Rig 2'uatha, was entitled 
to get from his subjects every year 
a quantity of Corcur and of Rtid 
of the value of one iScrajjal, 

Rudrad, prescription, i. clxxxvii, 
clxxxix, cxc ; Rudrad caecait, a 
prescription of fifty [years], i. 
clxxxvii ; Rudrad trichat, a pre- 
scription of thirty [years], t. 
clxxxvii. 

Ruide, reddening, disgrace, literally 
blushing, Hi. 507. 

Ruidiud, ruddiness. Hi. 454. 

Ruirmisem, Ruirmisium, we have 
enumerated or mentioned, Hi. 500, 
501. 

Rungeini a channel or moulding plane, 
ill. 29, 80. 


Ruriud, a first crossing or trespass- 
ing over a defined boundary, *. 
ccl. 

Rutsu, with you, to you, m. 454. 

Sab, pi. Sabaid, a prop of state, a 
councillor of state ; Sabaid is fre- 
quently used in the sense of a coun- 
cil, i. cxxxi, clxxxvi, ccxlii,ccclxxi ; 
HL 511; Sabaid Cuirmtigi, the 
Council of the Ale House, i. eexlii, 
cclii ; Sabh lldanach, the poly- 
technical block, or trunk of all the 
arts, a name given to Lughaidh 
Mac Eithlinn, Hi. 40, 42. 

Sabaid, Saba/l, a barn. Hi. 479, 486. 

Saer, a carpenter, a mason, a builder, 
Hi. 40-42, 209, 210. 

Saer, free ; Saer Biathad, free main- 
tenance, Hi. 514; Saer Boihach, 
free-service cottiers living in a Both 
or cabin on common or tribe lands, 
i, cxv, clxxxvi. See Cot, Saer 
Ceile, a free client or vassal, i, 
cxxix. Saer Fuidir, a free Fuidir, i, 
cxvii ; Saer rath, the gifts or 
wages given by a lord to a free 
Ceile or vassal, i. cx. 

Sai, a literary title given to historio- 
graphs and other learned men, 
ci; Hi. 510. See Sue d. Sai canoine, 
a professor of canon law, etc., ii. 
84 ; Sai 2\eab, a Righ 2'reaba or 
tribe king, i. caxx x, 

Saiget, an arrow, a dart, ii. 287, 
301 ; Saiget Bole, Saget Bole, 
Saighead Boig, a belly spear ; ore 
probably an ordinary bow, cf. 
sagitta, an arrow, i. cccclii; ii. 295, 
301. 

Saigid, unto ; da saigid, unto him, 
unto us. Hi. 444, 452. 

Saiy-uar, nomcn fontis, whence 
Saigir Ciaran in Ossory, i. ccevi. 

Sailti, salted meat, i. ccclxix ; Saiiti 
do tarsun, salt meat with condi- 
ments, Hi 485. 

Saint biad, Sainimbiad, summer food, 
Hi. 487, 495. 

Saintrebtho, houscholding, household 
troops, in. 478. 

Sal, foulness, dirt, dishonour. Hi. 493. 

Saland, salt, HL 483. 

Saill, itall, a generic name for flesh 
meats of all kinds; bacon, i. 
ccclxix ; Hi, 487, 492 ; Saill t~salnd, 
salted meat, the Sial/aeti of the 
I^orse, i. ccclix, ccclxvii. 

Samh, summer, m. 214. See Sam- 
hain, Sdmghubha, Sambiad, etc. 
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SamacA, happy, iiV. 444. 

SamaisCf a heifer in her tliird year, 
not bulled, t. cxi, cxii; ui. 49, 114, 
481. SeeSed. 

Sambiadj Sambiudj summer food, lii. 
492, 600. 

Samain, Sandiohif gon. Samtia^ No- 
vember eve, from samh^ summer, 
and fuin, end, iL 13; iii> 124, 217, 
420. 

Sdmhghubha^ the sung of the Jilur- 
duchansy mermaids or sea nymphs, 
from samhy which signifies here 
tranquillity, entrancing happiness, 
and gubhciy a slow plaintive air, m. 
384. 

SamJiuithery arranged, established, 
confirmed, etc., m. 615. 

Samseisc focaily polite address, gentle 
conversation, Hi. 520. 

Santbreccy beautifully speckled, iii, 
418. 

Savy an insult, an assault in which 

* blood was not shed, female vio- 
lation, violation of sanctuary, i. 
ccxcv; Hi. 473, 482. 

Sarvgudy Sarvghy a fine or compen- 
sation paid for a sar ; it was the 
same as the Welsh Saraady i. 
cxxviii, clxxvi, ccxcv. 

Satluiy revolt, aggression , iVi. 505. 

Scabaly a pot ; JScahul coevisy a cook- 
ing pot, i. cceix; Hi. 479; iScabal 
tigiy a house or family pot, i. dcxl. 

Scadercy ScaiderCy a mirror, /. 
ccclvii ; m. 117. 

Scaljartachy a loud, sharp, shrill 
sound or noise ; the chirping of 
birds ; e.g.y scaljariach loriy chiri)- 
ing of blackbirds ; this word is in- 
correctly explained in seine latter 
day glossaries as a piper, Hi. 368. 

Sedthdn, a mirror. See Scaidtre, Hi. 
117. 

Sceinmnigy shyness, W'ild flight, Hi. 
450. 

Sceith heimnechay protecting shields, 
HL 147~a 

Scel/y a target, m. 454. 

Sceo gruaidhcy gruadhgrissuy cheek- 
reddening, Hi. 516. 

Sciariy pi. Bcenuy a knife, i. ccclxi ; 
JScian gailia (recte, gaili, gen. of 
gaily slaughter warfare, rage of 
battle, etc. ; there is also a form 
galy heat, battle, valour, etc.), a 
curved war knife called by the 
Scotch a “ gully-knife'*, i. ccccxliv, 

Sciathy a shield, a scuttle, ii, 330, 


331 ; Sciath clissy pi. Sciatha cltssy 
missive shields, it. 801 ; Hi. 436; 
light shields used in fighting with 
javelins and other missive wea- 
pons, i. cccclxv, cccclxvii. 

Sciathrachy the straps and trappings 
of a shield, ii. 331 ; Hi 162, 163. 

Scildey see Skilda. 

Scolby a “ scollop”, a thin rod or 
twig, pointed at both ends, and 
used for fastening thatch, Hi. 
32. 

Screoin, fright, Hi. 450, 

Screpally a standard of value which 
varied in many cases, but here it is 
~ three pence, i. cclxxx-i ; Hi. 
112 . 

Scuaird luenciy a Lena made like the 
Norse Skyrtay i. ccclxxxiii. 

Scuvy an enclosure, a grazing field, 
a paddock, Hi. 444. 

Sdan (==zstan), tin, from the Latin 
Stannujiiy i. ccccix. 

SdargQy a shield, i. cccclxv ; ii. 344. 

Sebin, a small wooden mug, i. ccclvi. 

Seagdair, Seaghdaivy one of tlie 
grades of Fiiiy or poet, ii. 171. 

Seanchaid, Senchaidy persons quali- 
fied to make “ record of court’’, i. 
exei ; Sea7ich(xid n-itiraic, fully 
qualified Settchaidsy i. clxxxii. 

Seanoir, a senior, i. clvi. 

Sechipy each of them, Hi. 403. 

Sechiet' Faitchey an outer farm or 
lawn annexed to the Failtchey farm 
or lawn x>roper, i. cxxxy. 

Sechtaiby seven things, septinary 
grades, see Naib, Hi. 492. 

Seciby together with, outside of, m. 
514. 

iSeculy rye, a loan w^ord from the 
Latin Secaley i. ccclxii. 

/Set/jp!. Seoity >Scoi6f, a standard 

of value by wliich rents, fines, 
stipends, and jmees were deter- 
mined. There were many kinds 
of the Sedy but a milch cow repre- 
sented the jirimo Sed. Bed- 
hd-Ceathruy a iSed of small cattle; 
Sed-bd-diley a Sed made up of any 
or of difl^erent kiixds of live stock ; 
Sed-bd-slabray a Sed made up of 
every class of Avell bred cattle and 
thorough bred horses. Sed gahluy 
a yearling bull, or a yearling hei- 
fer, the smallest of all Seds, Sed- 
marbh-ailey a Sed of moveable 
chattels made up of inanimate ob- 
jects ; Seoid turclaidcy Seds of 
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revertible chattels, i. cxii, clxxxiii ; 
Hi. 27, 29, 30, 480, 481. 

Sei(ft a hawk. Hi. 448. 

Seir, the rear, the back part, sec 
Nesa do seir tnisiff, Hi. 520. 

Seiredf progresses, follows, Hi. 517. 

Scirglige, a sick bed, [or bed of de- 
cline]] ; Seirglige Coinchulaindj 
** the sick bed of Cuchulaind**, ii. 
367 ; in. 192, etc. 

Seirtiud, a young man of noblarace. 
Hi. 620. 

Seiscc .slabraif dry cattle, Hi. 507. 

beisreach, a ploughland, ?. xcii, xcv ; 
some kind of measure of bulk; “ a 
Seisrech of new milk” was pro- 
bably a quantity sullicient for six 
persons, i. cxxxix. 

Selby a homestead, equivalent to the 
Danish Toftyi. cxix, cxxxv, civ. 

Semannidby abl. pi. with rivets. Hi 1 58. 

ben cleithcy hereditary followers of 
chiefs, a class of tenants having 
legal rights acquired by living 
on the estate for three generations, 

i. cxvi, exxi ; ii. 37, 38 ; Hi. 493, 
494. 

Sendata, a species of poetry peculiar 
to the order of poet called JSeag/t^ 
dairy ii, 171. 

Sennaty some kind of literary com- 
position forming part of the studies 
of the ninth and tenth years of a 
course of Filedechty or ijliilosophy, 

ii, 173. 

Seoidy 111 . of bed, frequently used in 
the sense of jewels, precious ob- 
jects, Hi. 285. 

beol siraichtCy a silken motion, ap- 
plied to an easy death, i. cccclxxvi. 

Serccol, fowl meat ; bercfhaoil mi 
g-coilech feadha, fowl meat of the 
woodc(jcks ; berccol tarsaitiy rea- 
soned or salt fowl, Hi. 483, 492. 

Serdciy set with scytlies, cf. A. t?ax. 
scerariy to shear, to cut, O. Eng- 
lish sheresy Modern English shedrsy 
i, cccclxxxiii. 

Seruariy some kind of corn or seed, 
cf. Eatin sauriouy Sansk. suruy 
Sinapis nigra, black mustard, i. 
ccclxiii. 

Sesca Cedy i.e. sixty hundred, six 
thousand, ii. 391. 

bessighy a subdivision of a Bally boe, 
t. xcv. 

Seailbiy b zzing, Hi. 426. 

Sestauy clatter. Hi. 426. 

Setadh^ driving away, Hi. 526-7. 


Sgioricty a skirt or shirt, from the 
Norse SkyrtOy a shirt, i, ccclxxxiii. 

Siany or Sianany soft plaintive music. 
Hi. 385, 386 ; Sian canradh, the 
champion’s war-whoop, ii. 372. 

Sicc OcCy Sic Ocy a name given to 
Aires having Sac and Soksy that 
is, to those entitled to hold tlie 
Airecht FoleSthe or Court Beet, *. 
ccxxxv, cclxii, cclxviii, cclxx ; in. 
610. 

Sidhal Draty a loose flowing cloak, 
Hi. 162, 163. 

Sidhey a fairy mansion; sometimes 
used for fairy, or fairies, e.g., 
sluagh sidhey a fairy host, i. 
ccccxlvi ; ii. 198. 

SuUni=^Satluiy revolt, Hu 507. 

Silla^y ho looked, Hi. 324. 

Sindach Srothlaigey a terra of con- 
tempt ; literally, a cooking-pit 
fox, a pot watch-dog, a pot- 
watcher, applied here to a man of 
the lowest class of society, ] who 
watched and attended the cooking 
pits and houses of the wealthy, 
and lived on the offal, whether ac- 
quired legally or illegal y, in. 
522. 

Sio,/y the foxglove. Digitalis, pur- 
purea, brec dergitir sioHy more red- 
spotted than the foxglove, Hi. 14Q, 
141. 

Sirechddiy silken ; bruit sirechddiy 
silken cloaks, or garments, Hi. 139, 
140. 

SiredUacfiy silken, slow, plaintive, m. 
316. 

Siriacy silk, Hi. 90. 

Sirith siabarthiy a fairy phantom. Hi. 
448. 

Sith a He, boundary, or peace arbi- 
tration, i. cxcii. 

SUh ballrad—casa fata, long-limbed, 
iiaving long legs, Hi. 96. 

Sithbey the pole of a chariot, etc. i. 
cccclxxx. 

Skilda Oivy a golden shield, a loan 
word from one of the 'I'eutonic 
languages, i. ccccixiv. Scilde dir, 
a plate or flattened piece of gold 
sometimes given like the Fail dir, 
by way of reward or gift : “ he 
put his hand into his bassan (hand- 
bag, or purse), and took three 
Scildes of gold out of it, and gave 
•them to him” (Second Battle of 
Magh 'Tuired')'. The Scilde, which 
represented a kind of coin, was no 
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doubt named from its resonibling 
the Shilda (^shield^ in shape. 

Slaghady hosting, iii. 605. 

JSldn represents in the legal sense an 
admission of the liability for the 
whole of principal sum and costs, 
equivalent to the modern marking 
judgment ; also the reliabilitation 
of a person by the payment of all 
charges and fines imposed upon 
him, i cclxxxii ; iii. 476. 

Sleaghaibh coicrinnecha, with flesh- 
seeking spears, iii. 157. 

Sleg^ Slegli, pi. iSleghaj a long light 
spear which \vas hurled or cast 
with an amentum, i. ccccxxxvii ; 
a. 98, 255, 295, 300, 304, 314, 317, 
344, 345, 348, 382. Sleg coicrind co 
fethan dir impi, a sharp pointed 
spear Mritli rings of .gold upon 
it ; a flesh-mangling spear with 
veins of gold upon it, iii. 1 63 ; 
Sleig cuicrinniy a flesh-seeking 
spear [recte a five-pronged Sleg or 
military fork ?], iii. 99. 

Sleichy soap, iii. 493. 

Siegin, Sltgin, pi. Skiginij Sliginiy 
small . light javelins, darts, i. 
ccccxxxviii, ccccxlviii ; ii. 301. 

SiicriQhy hissing of spears, iii, 426. 

Slimredy no do nuibeuy cleaners or 
burnishers, a class of pleaders 
whoso business it w as to make the 
cases of their clients as bright as 
possible, %. cclxviii, cclxxiii. 

SUochty a race, a family, cf. Schlacht, 
a race, a family in Ditmarsch, 
German Geschlechty i. ecxviii. 

Slogh comjieday tlie collective feast- 
ing of a levy accompanying a 
F'lath beyond Jiis own territory, 

II fid who, while on the expedition, 
were entitled to be maintained at 
the joint expense of the wliole 
territory, i. cxcviii. 

Sluaghy a host, a tribe, i. ccliv. See 
SUochty Sluaighte. 

Sluaig/ite=-Luaile, related to L,aeli, 
Leudesy etc., cf. Tochomlad, etc. 
Ang-Sax. Leodcy 0. 11. G. L,eudiy N. 
U. German LeutCy people, i. ccxxii. 

Sluaiie (incorrectly jirinted Shluaile, 
i. ccxxii.), see Sluaighte. 

Sluicariy recte Sleabhacany sloke or 
slouk, made by boiling the Por- 
phyra vulgaris and Porphyra la- 
ciniata, i. ecclxvii. 

Smachiy pi. Smachtay lines, penalties, 

*. exei, ccxxxviii, ccxxxix ; abl, pi., 


Smachtaib miaph, sack fines, Hi. 
612. 

Sniiramairy a marrow bath, Hi. 101. 

Smolchuy thrushes, iii. 379. 

Sniuas, a bone, iii. 250. 

Snadad, Snadha, to traverse, i.e. the 
right of A/rirs to cross the lands of 
otiiurs, and to receive protection, 
hospitality, etc., in accordance to 
their rank. It represented the 
Welsh Nawdy the initial s having 
been lost in the latter, i. eexliv; 
Hi. 472 ; Snadighy he traverses ; a 
traverser, iii. 481. 

Snathy thread; Snathe ligay orna- 
moutal or colouxed thread, Hi. 107 ; 
Snath oiry gold thread. 

Snaihaity a needle, from snathy 
thread, and sety a passage, iii. II 7 . 

Snegaivy is thrown, iii. 448. 

Snigestar, thou art thrown, m. 448. 

Snimatrey a siiiudle ; Snimaire ollay a 
Avool-spindlc, Hi. 115. 

Snithe oir for a etwny etc., a tiliet or 
thread of gold upon his forehead, 
Hi. 163. 

Sobairche, Sahnirchey Ilypericum 
quadrangulum, Lin., the St. John’s 
Wort, also called the “ Herba Sanc- 
ti Petri”, t. Ixxiii ; ii. 60, 191. 

Sobronachy griefless, iii. 444. 

Sobusy Sobesy g(;od morals, iii. 496. 

Socy the sock of a plough, a crow- 
bar, i. exei ; iii. 479. 

Soethaiby lor castigations, punisli- 
mentp. Hi, 509. 

Soniaine, profits, benefits, amount of, 
the value of, tii. 490. 

Sornenmnachy spirited, magnanim- 
ous, iii. 444. 

Sonn, a sound, from the liUtin sonus. 
Hi. 308. 

Sonnach nmaidcy a paling or wall of 
bronze, i. dexlii. 

Spara, a spear, cf. G. Norse, Spior, 
Jbinglish, sjjeary i. ccccli. 

Sraigelly a whip or scourge, Hi. 146. 

Srethaiy gen. furniture, etc. ; Sreathai 
iighe, furniture of a house, Hi. 
600 , 601 . 

Srebnaidy striped ; gen., Srebnaide 
sroify of strix:)ed satin, ii. 301 ; iii, 
169. 

Sriariy a bridle: Srian arggaity a 
silver bridle, m. 496 ; Srian cruany 
a bridle of Cruany Hi. 486. 

Srdly gen. Srdily satin ; srebnaide 
sroily of striped satin, ii, 301 ; iii. ^ 
113 ; Srdl rigy kingly satin, Hi. 96, ‘ 
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Stub tine, a snout of bacon, UL 
486. 

Stuith^ high, comp. Sruithiu, higher. 
Hi. 493, 604, 610; superl. Sruit- 
hem, a term applied to an 
ForgaiU,oT highest Aire,i. cclxxvii. 
See Ansruth. 

Sruth, some kind of literary compo- 
sition forming part of the course 
of Filedacht during the ninth and 
tenth years, ii. 173. * 

Stadeir, Slaideir, a home-stead or 
family seat, cf. Ang. Sax. siede, as 
in homestead, German Stadt, i. 
cxlvi. 

Staraidhe, a historian ; the title of 
the professor of history in the 
public schools, ii. 84. 

Steill, a canopy, i. cccxlvii. 

Stoc, pi. Stuic, a trumpet, a short, 
curved horn, Hi. 313, 3.36-342, 

360 ; Stoc focra, Sioc fogri, Stuc 
fogriy a warning trumpet for 
sounding to arms, etc., i. dxxxi ; 
Hi. 308, 330, 339, 341, 350. 3G9. 

Stocaire, a performer on the Stoc, 
Hi. 360. 

Stocuidhe ruiliere, “ roll” stockings, 
thick woollen stockings made from 
yarn spun from the roll, i, ccclxxxv. 

Stuc fogri, see Stoc. 

Sturgan, pi Sturgana, a species of 
trumpet, i. dxxxi; Hi. 339-342, 
350, 369. 

Sturganuidhe, pi. Sturganaidhe, a 
sturgan player, Hi. 340, 369. 

Stiady Suadh—Sai, a literary profes- 
sor of the highest order, entitled to 
sit in the “ Council of the Ale 
House”, i. ci ; Hi. 510, 

Suafatach, gen. Suafadaig, tramp- 
ling, puddle- mixing, Hi. 450. 

Suainearnain loga, hard twisted 
strings, ii. 317. 

Suanhas, a death sleep, cf. English 
swoon. Hi. 249. 

SuantorgMs, one of the three strings 
of Scat/iach’s magical harp, which 
caused all who heard it to fall into 
a heavy, balmy sleep ; one of the an- 
cient musical keys of the Irish, Hi. 
223, 250. 

Suantraighe, the sleeping mode, one 
of the three musical feats that 
gave distinction to a harper ; those 
who listened to a harp played in 
this mode are fabled to have fallen 
into a deep sleep for the time. The 
word is formed from suan, sleep. 


and Iraigh, time, *. dcxxxiv, 
dcxxxvi ; 214, 220, 221, 243, 

244, 260, 260. 

Subach, pleasant. Hi. 444. 

Suidha, followers, the suit of a Rig 
or Flath, his Sabaid, i. cxcviii. 

Suidiu, a seat, a place to sit upon,tVr. 
489; Suidhe faire, “ the watching 
scat”, see Calhair Conrai, Hi. 79. 

Suifi, to return or fall back into vice. 
Hi. 493. 

SiHst, a flail, i. cccclxii ; Suist iarainn, 
an iron flail, ** the Holy Water 
Sprinkler”, or armed whip of 
medieval warriors, i. ccccxxxviii, 
cccclxii. 

Suith, the suite of a prince, i. clvi. 
See Suidha, 'Suad, Sai. 

Suitenguid, no do fethaigther, the 
Suith or suite of tongues entitled 
to be hoard in court, that is, 
the Sabaid who made record of 
court, that is, who bore witness to 
the judgments given and acts done 
in their presence, i. cclxviii. 

Sumadas, dat. and abl. pi. SuHnedaib, 
nags, pack-horses, cf. French, 
somme, sotn, a burden, tu'. 330. 

Sutaire, a follower, a suitor ; Sutaire 
a mat/uir, his mother’s pet ; Stitaire 
an tiagherna, the pet or follower 
of the landlord, ci. 

Taball, gen. TahaxU, a sling, ii. 262, 
288, 289. See Crann tabaill. 

Taccrai, sued, da iaccrai, if sued. 
Hi. 501. 

Tachim, manner, state of being,' 
order, array. Hi 307. 

Taeb Airecht, a siife court, a high 
court for the trial of causes arising 
between different territories, such 
as the 'I'uat/is forming a Mdr 
Tuath, and all questions of Cairde 
or international treaties and laws, 
i. cclviii-cclxxi. 

Taehtaid, sidemen. Hi. 509. 

'Faetsad, would fall. Hi. 422. 

Taetsaitis, they would fall, iit, 444, 

Taidbsiu, ie. expecting, shadowing, 
an idiomatic expression still in use 
in Munster, as in the current 
phrase ; na hidth da taidhbsiu duit 
jTdin, do not be shadowing her (or 
it) for yourself, that is expecting 
or hoping for her (or it) for your- 
self j. Cf. T'aidbsi, a shadow, Hi. 456, 

Tailliatnna, slings. Hi. 162. 

Tailm, a kind of sling. Cormac 
derives it from tell and fuaim. 
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which he explains as ** the 
clashing of the thongs and their 
clangour”, t. cccclxi ; ii. 2 )2, 294. 

Tairberittf pi. gifts, presents, in. 446. 

Tatrchid, they accumulated, in. 616. 

TairceUay secures, governs, iii. 614. 

Tairgelly a fine, id. 489. 

Tairidey £r€ceey T'airside] upon him 
(H. 2, 18, f. 65, a. a.), m. 02. 

Tairpthechy fearless, intrepid, iii. 
416. 

Tairrisidey over that, iii. 444. 

Tairsccy a crossing over, ei g. Tairsce 
n-hnbey crossing over a fence, i. ccl. 

Taiscediy excursions, iii. 510. 

TaitCy the beginning of; Luan take 
samnay the first Monday of the 
beginning of November, iii. 420. 

Taithbeiniy a peculiar blow given 
with the flat of a sword, ii. 195, 
372. 

Taithmenchy to open, Hi. 450. 

Taiihney brightness, iii. 238. 

Taly an adze, i. cclxi. 

Talkiy to contain, to fit in, Hu 500. 

Taniy Tamhy a faint, a aud<len or un- 
natural death, iii. 452 ; Tamleachty 
a pestilence Leachty or sepulchral 
monument, e. g.y Tam/deachta 
muintire Phartolainy the graves of 
the people of Varlohmy now Tal- 
laght, near Dublin, i. cccxxxii; 
iii. 2,3. 

Tanaise Rigby Tanassi High, the 
Taiiist of a king, a man elected 
during the life time of a Itig to 
be his successor, and who, during 
the lifetime of the king, was next 
in rank to liim ; an heir apparent, 
ii. 38 ; m. 501. 

Tanaiste, see Tanaise, i. clxi. ; Hi. 
282. 

Tanaslaidhe, brooches, Hi. 138. 

Tanuise Bo Aire, the Tanist of a Bo 
Air€y i. clxxxiii. ; Tanuise Bo Air^ 
2\dsi, tho Tanist of a Bd AirtS 
'Tnisiy Hi. 513. 

Taoisec/iy a commander or captain, 
but sometimes used in the sense of 
a prince, like tlie corresponding 
Welsh word Tgioi/sawg, the title 
by which the chief princes of 
Wales are called in the Welsh 
chronicles. Tlie Irish Righ 
Thaoisechy royal or king captain, 
and the Taoisech 'Tuatha, terri- 
torial or cantred captain, >vho was 
eligible to bo king, corresponded 
exactly with tho Welsh title. The 


AircTuisioZ the Crith Gabhlack, 
was the same as Taoisech, both 
words being cognate- with the 
Latin Due-s or Dux, and the tog 
in Angl.-Siix., Her e-tog. Germ., 
Herzog, i. eexliii, ccxliv; Taoisech 
com-dily master of banquets, *. 
ccxliv ; Taoiseach caogaid, the 
captain of fifty men,* ii. 381; 
Taoisech Ballaig, master of chat- 
tels, etc.,* i. e. a treasurer, i. 
ccxliv; Taoiseach nonbair, the 
cominander of nine men, ii. 381 ; 
Taoisech Senir, master of tlie 
horse, or commander of the 
cavalry, *. ccxliv ; Taoiseach 
tri noyibair, leader of three times 
nine men, ii. 381. 

7«r, disparagement, iii. 424. 

'Tara, gen. Tarai, wheat, i. ccclxii j 
Hi. 481. 

T'aradain, Thursday, iii. 507. 

Tarathar, an augur, i. ccclxi. 

Tarhby a bull, iii. 486. 

Tarbga, assaulting, beating off, Hi, 
460, 

Targlaim, to gather. Hi. 422. 

'Targii, a target, i. cccclxv. 

'Tarmbcrar, is transferred, in. 238. 

'Tarrasair, he came, iii. 428. 

'Tarsun, Tarsiind, saussages, seasoned 
mince-meats, condiments, etc., i. 
cccixix, ccclxx ; m. 487, 491,496, 
499. 

Tathlum, a sling stone, a concrete 
ball, i. cccxxxvii, cccclxi ; ii. 252, 
253, 288, 289, 291, 295, 311, 326.- 

TaurclaidPy see Seoid Taurclaide, 
i. -cxv. 

Taurcreohy Taurcreic, a gift or sti- 
pend which a Flath gave to such 
as became his Ceiles, that is, 
acknowledged him as their lord, 
and paid Biathad to him. It was 
also called Rath, wages (which see), 

i. cx, cxii, ccxi, ccclxxxvi; iii, 
472, 477, 490. 

Teallach, gen. Teallaig, a fire place, 

ii. 132. 

Techy Teach, gen. Tigh, a house ; 
Teach caoel cumang, a long nar- 
row house, i. ccclx ; Tech darach, 
an oak house, i. eexeix, cccxlviii; 
Techincisy^en. Tigh a small 

liousc provided for a superannu- 
ated member of a Fine, who gave 
up his land on condition of re- 
ceiving maintenance and atten- 
dance, i, ccxcviii; iii, 479, 480; 
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Tech meragc, the house of a fo >I, 
or of a needy wanderer, i. ccclxv; 
Tech MiUchuarda, mcaci-circling 
house*, the banqueting hall at 
Tarn, i. cccxlvi-vii., dxxxi ; Tech 
ifi7, a drinking house, gen. 2'igh 
dil=Cuirm tech, an ale house, i. 
cclii ; Tech n-imacalma, a conver- 
sation house, i. dexlii. 

Techta, inheritance. Hi. 620. 

Techta, lawful, Techtd dlighthecha, 
legal rights, m. 107. 

Techtairi, curriers, HL 504. 

Techtait, entitled to. Hi. 520 

Ted-chhas, Ted chit's, a rope feat, 
or feats, ii. 371, 372. 

Teduib, the bass strings of a Cruit or 
Timpan, Hi. 3(51. 

T'egin, or 'Tuigin, an OUatnh's cloak, 
cf. Norse tign, i. ci. 

Teglech, a household, i. cccl. 

Teilleoin, humming. fciSee lieich teil- 
leoin, humming bces=mod. Claelic, 
Heilloin ; Teillinn, humming wild 
bees, 7'ecte buzzing or humming 
bees, Hi. 365, 366, 357, 358. 

Teist, testimony ; also used for the 
person who gives if, i. cciv, 
cclxxxix. 

Teinm, laeghda, '* the illumination 
of rhymes”, a rite of Druidic 
divination prohibited by St. 
Patrick; a rhyme charm, te. 136, 
208,200,212. 

7iew€, Teine, a fire ; Teine hithheo, an 
ever-living fire, Hi. 486 ; 'Teine or 
Tene geallain, a blazing or wild 
fire, i. cccxviii ; Tene n azn beime, 
fire of one stroke. Hi. 132. 

Tesairg, to protect, etc.. Hi. 616. 

Teta benn crot, the strings of a pin- 
nacled or triangular Cruit, or of a 
Timpan ; [more probably=6?'«/i or 
hind, sweet, i.e. a string of a sweet 
or melodious Cruit], Hi. 305, 

Teti, 'Tete, a house, or rather home- 
stead, e.g. 'Teti JSricc, 'Teiti JSrec, 
** the Speckled House of Emania”, 
corresponding to the Welsh 'Tgd- 
den or T'tjden, i. Ixxxix, xevi, 
clxxix, cceiii ; ii. 332. 'Toiden oc- 
fMirs hfcveral times in the M.S. 11. 
2. 18. in the sense of a house or 
homestead, and is evidently the 
exact equivalent of the Welsh 
word. Thus, “ one time Moling 
was in [his] Toiden, he saw Mael 
Daborchon, son ot Cellach, coming 
towards him, to ask him for his 
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horse’* (.f, 204 a.) ; “ another time, 
as Moling was in [his] Toiden, he 
saw nine of the Uibergs approach- 
ing him” (fol. 205, a.). “ Another 
day, as J/o/my was in front of his 
'VoiderC\ etc, 

Tetrachtain, endeavouring to strike. 
Hi. 448. 

Thein, to cut or break down, etc.. Hi. 
488. _ 

Thidnaicthe raihu, stipend-bestow- 
ing, Hi. 440. 

Tiag, a bag, a leather wallet, i. 
ccclvii-viii ; Hi, 113, 117. 

Tidnagar, security or pledge, a bind- 
ing, Hi. 499 

'Tighearntt , a lord, cf. Welsh, Teyrn, 
13 reton, Mac 'Tiern, O. Norse, tign 
=Latin dign-us, O. N. 'Tignar- 
inathr, a nobleman, i. ci. 

2Hi, cloaks ; Tii dubglassc, black 
gray cloaks, m. 157, 15S. 

Tiiib, on the faces, literally bosses 
(of shields), tlie modern form Toll, 
abl. pi., 'Tollaib, ii. 303 ; Hi. 436. 
8'ee 'Ttd. 

Timdeibe, decrease, deficiency, Hi. 
614. 

Timorgnin, to restrain or govern. Hi. 
49 1 ; 

'Timpan, a stringed musical instru- 
ment one kind of which was played 
with a bow, *. ccccxcviii, dxvii, 
dxviii ; Hi. 238, 261, 265, 206, 305, 
306, 359. 

T'tvipatxav.h , a Timpan player, Hi. 
367, 369. 

'Timthach, Timthacht, outfit, attire, 
clothes, i. cxi ; Hi. 414, 496. 

'Timtherecht bech, the buzzing of bees, 
Hi. 145. 

Timthurh, accomp.nniments. Hi. 487, 
*192, 494. 

Tincur, 'Tinchur, a marriage portion, 
i. clxxiii ; furniture, Hi. 483, 495. 

THtdsci'a, 'Tinnscra, 2'indscrai, bride- 
price, a bridal gift, which from the 
composition of the word, u as made 
up, at least at one period, and for 
some particular rank, of 'Tinde or 
Tinne, a neck chain, value three 
Ungas, and Tsci'a, a drinking ves- 
sel, value six Ungas, i. clxxiv ; 
gold, silver, or bronze articles of 
every country. Hi. 480. 

Tinne, a bacon pig, i. cccl; Hi. 600. 

Tinneicas, smoke-cured bacon, the 
Oallo-Koraan Taniacae, or I'ana^ 
cue, i. ccclxix ; Hi. 48 1 . 
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Tinnef a kind of quadrangular cap, 
m. 139. 

Tir, a country, a portion of land ; 
Tir Cumatlf the extent of the 
landed estate of an Aire which 
could be taken in distraint for the 
fines and other liabilities of his 
Fine ; this, in one case at least, 
was a piece of laud twelve i^or- 
rachs (ropes or chains) long and 
six wide, i. clxxxi, ccxci. 

TobaVf a well, a pond ; Tobar tuinne, 
or tuinde, a mill pond, i. ccclix. 

Tocbhaity Thocbhait, appeareth, or 
has come, Hi. 428. 

Tochair, a cau’^eway. Hi. 34. 

Tochomlad^ pi. Tochomlada^ the emi- 
gration of a military band, i, 
ccxxii. See Sluaigkte. 

Tochruj 2'ochrai^ w'ell-bred sheep and 
small pigs, u clxxv ; Hi, 480. 

I'acomraCf Tocomrach^ a convocation 
or assembly ; Tocomracc Tuaithe^ 
a convocation of a Tuath for lay 
or ecclesiastical business, i. ccliv ; 
tVi. Ill, 112; Tocomrac do cric/t, 
a convocation or convention of a 
Crick or territory. Hi. 605. 

Tockratar^ they went, Hi. 600. 

Tochur tar cendf an upsetting (topsy- 
turvy), Hi. 489. 

Tody a residence and land attached, 
i. cxxii. 

Todaci aty to pertain to, proper or ap- 
propriate to. Hi. 506. 

ToJ'tty takes precedence of, Hi, 493. 

Togarmandy a title of distinction or 
honour ; Togarmund techtaide miad- 
lechtUy rcboguized or lawful titles 
of honour, Hi 513. 

Togmally a squirrel, iV. 293. 

Toiteogy a base tenant or Daer Ceile, 
tnc equivalent of the Welsh Teogy 
i. cxiv, 

Tomadramainiy to break up the ranks 
of an army, and scatter them in 
disorder ; a rout, defeat, an irrup- 
tion, etc.. Hi. 605. 

Tomaltay pt., levies or wastings. Hi. 
604. 

Toichncy to fast, to take away ; 
Toichnedaiy fastings, Hi. 489, 5U7. 

Toijonny coursing with dogs. Hi. 
507. 

Tohu dither y is confided, Hi. 514. 

Toimesy progresses. Hi. 515. 

Toingy an oath; used also for the 
person who gave it, e g. Fer tonga, 
an oathman, a compurgator. Hi, 


473 ; Toing luighe, to make oath, 
Hi. 619. 

Toirniy a tramp, noise, nit 426, 

Toraic. any act which lowered the 
dignity of a person, Hi. 606; a 
private information made in the 
presence of Innraics or competent 
magistrates, etc., i. ccxlv, ccxlvi, 
cclxxvii. 

Toranuy thunder, Hi. 426. Torand- 
chleas, the “ thunder feat”, ii. 372 ; 
Torann or Torand no beim tar 
sgiathy thunder or shield rattle, i. 
cccxviii. 

Torcy a torque, i. ccclvi ; Hi. 182. 

Torcy a hog, a wild boar; Tore foch- 
/uic/e, a rooting hog. Hi. 486. 

Tornoity gen. TornoiUy a turner, H. 
133. 

Torrachty a coil ; Torrachta di dr for- 
loisctiy coils of burnished gold, such 
as those worn round the waist, Hi. 
168. 

Torthaiby dat. and abl. pi., food sup- 
plies, Iruit, vegetables, etc., iii. 516. 

Torthaisety they fall, they have fallen, 
Hi. 492. 

'Tothy Thothyhoxixityy Hi. 510. 

Tothachty property, position, rank, 
wealth, stability, independence, iii. 
494, 495, 498. 

Traigtib innraicciby dat. and abl. pi., 
in lawful feet, that is, in lawful 
Hicasure, iii. 608. 

Ireby Trebhy a homestead ; used also 
in the sense of a household ; a 
tribe, t. Ixxix, clii, ccciv. 

Trebady a house ; the five Trehads 
were a residence, a cow-house, a 
calf shed, a sheep house, and a 
pig-stye, i. exxiv-v. 

Trebaire, a householder, one entitled 
to act as a guardian, a security, 
etc.; the buildings, etc., the pos- 
session of which constituted a man 
a householder, i, clxv, clxxxviii, 
exei, cci, ccl, ccxciii ; iii. 475. 

TregdUy Tregtady pierced, to pass 
through. Hi. 450, 507. 

Tremaethay he binds, controls, holds 
in allegiance ; the same as nenaiscy 
to bind, to govern here, Hi. 514. 

Tredy through, Hi. 506. 

U rena, Trennaiy the three days de- 
voted to the Guba or funeral rites 
of deceased persons of distinction, 
i. cccxxxi, dcxli. 

Tressaiy higher, more powerful. Hi. 
603. 
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Trian tintoi/, the one-third share of 
property whicli the daughter of 
one of thd i'Ya/A- grade got as her 
marriage portion, when married to 
one of the Gradh Fine or estated 
members of a Fine. This portion 
was equal to half the wealth of the 
bridegroom, hence her share was 
equal to one-third of the joint 
wealth, *. clxxiii. 

Tridthja. chief king, in. 514. 

Trilis, the modern Trillsi, tresses of 
liair, etc.. Hi. 190. 

Tried, vel«)city, suddenness. Hi, 428. 

Triiicha edd, TricJta c<fd, thirty hun- 
dred, a Tuath cantred or hundred, 
tlie principality of a Hig Tualha. 
It is represented by the modern 
barony, i. xcii, ccxxix ; H. 392 ; Hi. 
502. 

Jd Cuilceda na Feinne^ the throe 
beddings of the Fianntiy ii. 380. 

Trirechy triplex ; the name of a 
species of Irish lyric poetry. 
This name was not exclusively ap- 
plied either to the music or the 
quantity of the verse, but was 
also applied to a kind of lauda- 
tory poem which gave the name 
and described the person of the 
subject of the poem, and men- 
tioned where he lived, and hence 
it was called Triplex, when it ful- 
filled these throe conditions, Hi. 
3S8. 

Trisiy the third day, Hi. 477. 

Triubas, Triubhas, misprinted some- 
times in the text Truibhasy a pan- 
taloons or trousers, i. ccclxxxiv- 
ccclxxxvi, ccc.xciv; Hi. 153. 

Triunuy strong powerful men. Hi. 
606. 

Troichy wretches, lepers, Hi. 462. 

Tromdioblachy triumphant advance. 
Hi. 426. 

Tj omgresaib (dat. and abl.), heavy 
insult, Hi. 617. 

Trom Thetay the heavy strings of 
the harp. Hi. 263, 256. 

Troscay fasting, i. ccxxxiii, recte, 
ccixxxiii). 

Trosdany a staff or support used by 
all classes of pilgrims, clerical 
students, and religious men and 
women, of. Goth, traustiy O. N. 
trausty O. M. and N. High Ger- 
man, irbsf, Engl., trust, i, ccxli. 

T-’Salandy salted ; a term applied to 
salt meat and butter, i. ccclxvii. 


TuagleHg—Stuagleirg, a broad slope. 
Hi. 446. 

Tuagmavy curveting, prancing, see 
Eeh dond. 

Tuafjmila, dat. and abl. pi. Tuagmil- 
aiby crooks, clasps or buckles, trap- 
pings, Hi. 160, 190. 

Tttairgnidhe cathay the leader of an 
army in battle, ii. 388. 

2'ualaingy mighty, competent, i. 
ccexl ; Tualaing coimse, competent 
to control. Hi, 479. 

Tuarascbail. description, account, 
relation, Hi. 324. 

Tuarastaly jjositive evidence, proof ; 
it is explained in an old gloss as 
** a door, that is, a means of ad- 
mitting light to the blind". It 
appears to have been also used as 
the name of the gifts given by the 
higher kings to the inferior kings, 
the acceptance of which was 
positive proof of fealty, i. cciv, 
ccixxix; Tuardstal fastaide finch, 
evidence whicS fastened the lia- 
bility of a debt aud costs, when the 
accused failed to clear himself by 
expurgation, i. cclxxxi. 

Tuarggar, is torn down or broken, 
Hi. 489. 

Tuarguiby raises up. Hi. 610. 

'Tuar torady supply of fruits, yj-Mwen- 
tariusy Hi, 506. 

Tuathy originally the people or tribe 
that occupied a given district, but 
afterwards the territorial division 
called also a Tducha Cedy a can- 
tred ; cf. Goth. 'Ihiudciy O. Norse 
'Thjothy O. H. German Diuty i. 
Ixx.x, Jxxxi, xcii, civi, ccxxix. 

2'uidhen (re^te, Tuighean) filidhy a 
poet’s gown, ii. 20. 

Tuidiig noir forlostiy the sheen of 
burnished gold, Hi. 141. 

Tuinmelly to assemble. Hi. 504. 

Tuirc oir a tirib gaily torques of 
gold from foreign lands, or from 
the country of the Gr.uls, iii. 1 12. 

Tuircc forais, gen. and noui. jil. of 
'Tore forais, a house-fed hog, iii 
486. 

Tuireadhy a tower, a stout post or 
column ; Hi. 32. 

TuiresCy a saw, i. ccclxi ; m. 486. 

Tuirniy gen. Turma, motion, tramp ; 
enumeration, iii. 428. 

T uirnn, 'Tuirnd, wheat, i. ccclxii. 

Tui, the boss of a shield, Hi. 162, 
163. See TUib. 
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Tulachj a hillock, a certain form of 
grave or sepulchral mound, i. 
dcxxxvii. 

Tutqquy breaks, bulges, holes, Hi. 
480. 

Turn laachray a cluster of rushes. Hi. 
311,312. 

Tiircairlhe. gifts. Hi. 324. 

Turrthuyadh, protectioji, exemption 
from arrest ; the right which a 
cViief of household had of his 
premises not being liable to be 
searched without notice and due 
process of law, *. ccxeiv; Hi. 
613. 

Z7, Uoy the car, Hi. 107. 

TJa, a grandson, Hi. 414. 

ZJadaih, from them, Hi. 600. 

Uaithiu, less than, Hi. 617. 

Unir, lluaire, because, Hi. 510- 

TJaithney a post, a pillar ; parturition ; 
concord in music or jjoetry, Hi. 
221, 222 ; Huaithne fonluing oeus 
/risellaghar^ “ a pillar ot endurance 
and attendance”; a term applied 
to a man appointed to attend to 
and supi)ly the wants of tho 
wretched and homeless poor ; the 
relieving olHcer of tho ancient 
Irish, Hi. 511) ; Uaithne. ixdl jHlJHr 
gach fuinut the intelligent concor- 
dance of all (difficult sounds), Hi. 
215; Uaithni dir., a pillar of gold. 
Hi. 4 CO. 

Uan, froth, Hi. 114. 

Uatha, alone, by himself ; u n-uatha, 
their individual right, Hi. 513. 

TJhhall, an ai>plo, a ball ; Uhhall 
chleas, the ball feat, a. 372, 373. 

TJehan, alas ! Hi. 458. 

Udnacht. Udnocht, a wattle roof, a 
covering, a railing or palisade. Hi. 
40 ; Udnncht coil, a roof or a pali- 
sade of hazel, id. 480. 

Uma, Umha, gen. Umae, copper, 
ordinary bronze. Hi. 1C7, 491 ; 
Cred uma, red bronze. Hi. 219 ; 
an alloy of a certain shade of red 
(^Cred = a mixed colour); tin- 


copper (CVe;/ — tin), i. ccccix, n 
748. 

Vnihaidhe, a bronze worker. Hi. 208, 
209,210. 

Umai leslrai, Humai lestrai, bronze 
vessels, Hi. 500. 

Unimairrith, bronze stream, ». 
ccccxxxvi. 

U-Nasca oir, ear-clasps of gold, Hi. 
145, 18G. 

TJnga, Uinge, an ounce; a technical 
term for the amount of a legal 
penalty, reward, or price; there 
were different kinds o-f Ungas, and 
the value varied according to the 
kind and name, i. clxxiv', ccxi ; 
a. 37; Hi. 102, 113, IIC, 145, 157, 
ICl, 102, 174, 24.5 ; Unga beg, the 
Biiiall Unga, of the value of twenty 
pence ; Unga cana domnaig, the 
Unga or fine of the Sunday law, 
the value of which was a lieifer, 
or the price of her ; Unga m6t\ 
the big Unga, the value of which 
w.as ten shillings, Hi. 49 ». 

6V, the border, e.g. Ur, or Or Tuatha, 
the border of a territory, *. cxcviii. 

Urchomail, abeyance. Hi 440. 

Urgell tareise, a redeemed hostage, 
Hi. 476. 

Urgnam, cooking. Hi. 161. 

Urnaim, a fast bond, i. clxxxviii. 

Un-ad, a counsellor, a bail or surety, 
i. cxx,c.\xv, cciv, cclxxi. 

Ui'ramain, counsellors ; Urramain na 
criche, chiefs or chief counsellors of 
a Crick or territory, *, cclxxi. 

Urrand, Urraind, valour, power, su- 
premacy, Hi. 424; niistranslalod 
combat, Hi. 416. 

Urrudas, Urt udhas, common or tra- 
ditional law, cf. Angl. Sax,, or, N. 
11. German, ur, ancient, and A. S. 
rued, counsel, quest orrded, ancii nt 
counsel, i. ccxlvi, cclxviii, cclxxi. 
It is misprinted Urrhudas in 
cclxxxii. See Urrad. 

Ussa, shoes, see Ass, Hi. 107. 
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Abban, St., Hi. 4 i, 45. 

Abbo, St., i. (Icxliv. 

Abdalrahman I. and II., i. dxxi, 
Abdul Kadir, i dcxxxvi. 

Abcn Ksra, i. dxiv. 

Abhartach, son of Aithirne the poet, 
iii. 373. 

Abhcan, son of Bccelmas, iii. 42. 
Abruin, wife of Mae Liag, ii. 123, n. 
90. 

Abul Abbas al Ilakeni II., i. dxxi, 
dxxii. 

Aeaill, daughter of Cairpri Nia Fer, 
iii. 96. 

Achenbach, i. cli. 

Acrisius, king of Argos, i. xciii. 
Adam de la Halo, i. dxxxii, dlvii, 
dlviii. 

„ of Bremen, i. ccxii, ccxcvii. 
Adamnan, St., ii. 77, 79, 80, 85 ; 

Hi. '670f 505. 

Aden^s, i. dxxvi. 

Adhar, son of Umor, ii. 122. 

Adhna, chief poet of Ulster, ii. 53 ; 
uL 315. 

Admilithi, the jester, ii. 150. 

Adolfi Jolian, see Neocorus. 

Aedan, son of Gabran, king of Scot- 
land, ii. 52, 77, 78. 

Acdli, or Hugh, derivation of, ii. 132. 
f, Abrat, the daughter of, ii. 196, 
197. 

„ Ailech, ii. 95. 

„ Caemh, of tlie Clanna Morna, ii. 
387. 

„ from the banks of the Boyne, ii. 
386. 

„ Guaire, king of Ui Maine, ii. 
336, 337. 

„ keeper of St, Patrick’s tooth, ii 
160. 

„ king of Oirghiall, t. dezliii, Hi. 

110 , 111 . 

„ Lurgnech, i, dcxxxix. 

M Mac Ainmire, Ard High, ii. 62, 
55, 66, 67, 77, 78, 337, 338, 
340, 341; in. 245. 

„ Mac Gabrain, see Aedan. 


Aedh, Mac Gartnan, Idng of Scot- 
land, iii. 164. 

„ Mcnn of Leinster, Hi. 311. 

„ of Hath Aedh, in Meath, ii 168, 
169. 

„ Slainge or Slaine, Ard High, i. 
ccciii, dcxli; ii. 91, 106, 158, 
159 ; iii. 160. 

„ Oirdnidlie, Ard High, ii. 95, 176, 
177. 

„ son of Bran, king of South 
Leinster, it. 390, 391. 

„ son of the Dagda, i. cccxxvii; ii 
152, 165; m.8. 

„ son of Duaeh Dubh, ni 330. 

„ son of Eochadh, king of Con- 
naught, ii 18 

„ son of Eoghan O’Connor, iii. 25. 

,, son of Fimiliath, Ard High, ii 95, 
155. 

„ the i>oet, Fer Leighin, of Meath, 
ii. 78. 

JEneas, i cccLxx.x, ccclxxxi, 
cccelxxii. 

Aengabba, of Iruaidh, ii 39. 

Aengiis, ii 322. 

„ Ccile Dc, St ii 76, 85, 95, 176 ; 

iii 123, 386, 387, 393. 

„ Crundmael, i. dcxxxix. 

„ Gae-buaifnech, ii 205, 326, 327 ; 
Hi. 197. 

„ Gac-fuiliech, king of Bregia, ii 
18. 

„ grandson of Core, king of 
Munster, ii. 64, 67, 68. 

„ Mac Inog, iii. 122, 3«i2, 

„ Mae Umor, chief of the Clan 
Umoir, n. 122; iii. 122, 202. 

„ na Diadhachta of the divinity, 
*.e., Aengus Finn O’Daly, iii 
144 ; ii 143. 

„ Olmucadha, t. xx, xxi. 

„ of the Boyne, iii. 122. 

„ of Monasterboice, ii 162. 

„ son of Aedh Abrat, tt. 196, 197. 

„ son of Art Corb, see Aengus 
Gae-buaifnech. 

„ son of Carrach of Meath, ii 121, 
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AengfUB, son of the Dagda, ii, 18. 

„ son of Natfrach, it. Gti, 151 ,206 ; 

lit. 16. 

Aetc, daughter of Ochond, and se- 
cond wile of Enna Nos, tV. 288-0. 

Agnes the beautiful, i. dxxvii. 

Agricola, i. xxi, xl, dxxvi. 

„ Alexander, musician, t. dlix. 

Agruan of Magh Enc, a Eennian 
chief, ti. 386. 

Ai, son of Ollam, looet, ti. 30, 42 ; 
lit. 633 ; son of Olloman, tit. 627. 

Aichlcach, son of Duibhdreann, ii. 
387. 

Alcil [Achilles], i. cccxxv, 

Aidleo, son of Allai, a Tuatha Do 

, Danand champion ; t. dcxxxviii ; 
ii. 238, 241. 

Aife, daughter of Lugad Delbaeth, 
a. 220, 226. 

„ daughter of Scathach, ii. 302, 307, 
311, 312, 371, 416, 431, 437, 
447, 457. 

Ailbe, or Ailbhe, St., it. 76; iii. 331. 

Ailech, daughter of Eubtairc, king 
of Scotland, «. 153; Hi. 10. 

Ailian, Solomon’s caisel builder. Hi. 
15. 

„ son of Midna-,' a Tuatha Do 
Danand chief, iii. 328. 

Ailill, king of Connaught, t. iii, xx, 
xxiv, XXV, Ixxii, cxix, cclxii, 
eexeix, cccii, ceexliii, occxlviii, 
cccliii, ccclvii, ccclx, ccclxi, 
ccclxxi, ccclxxv, ccclxxxi, 
ccccxxxiij ccccxxxvi, dxi, dcxli; 
ii. 122, 199, 269, 260, 291, 293, 
296, 306, 312, 31 4, 318, 319, 320, 
367, 361, 362, 363 j Hi. 74, 89, 90, 
97, 98, 99, 101, 106, 181, IQG, 
197, 399, 219, 200, 201, 220, 221, 
222, 307, 314, 338, 339, 372, 382, 
443, 449. 

„ Ceasdach, it. 322. 

„ diabalgai, /. ccccxlvii. 

„ Finn, chief of Irris, Hi. 338, 339. 

„ Flann Beg, king of Munster, u. 

211 . 

„ Molt, ii. 339. 

„ son of l>unlaing, it. 339. 

„ son of Eochad Muighmead- 
han, t. cccxxi ; ii. 102, 147. 

Ainceas, Ainches, ii. 39, 41. 

Aindelbadh, son of XiUgadh Delbaeth, 
it. 220. 

Aine, a Tuatha De Danann lady, t. 
xxiv, XXV ; iii. 260. 

Aininn, son of Nemid, tt. 184. 

Ainle, m. 878. 


A in mire, grandson of Conallj Ard 
High, ii. 342. 

Aireran, St., “ the wise”, H, 85. 
Airnelach, ti. 342. 

Aisidhe, son of Sida an Eich bhuidho, 
ii. 101. 

Aithirne Ailgisach, chief poet, ii. 20, 
21 ; ill. 161, 373, 374. 

Alain of Liille, t. dxxv. 

Alaric, t, xlv, xlvi. 

Alcuin, t. dvii, dxxxiv. 

Aldhelm, St., t. dvii, dcxli v. 

Alen, caisel-builder, Hi. 15. 
Alexander Severus, i. ccviii. 
Alfarabi. i. dcxxxvi. 

Alfred, king, i. ccxxviii. 

Alian, see Ailian. 

Allou, M., t. ccccxix. 

Almu, i. ccciii. 

Altuch, son of Dubh, ii, 40 ; iii. 627. 
Amalgad, i. xlvi, ccxxii. 

Amalgadli, son of Madman, ii. 31. 
Ambrose, t. cccxxxiv, cccxxxv. 
Ambros, A. W., t. cccclxx xvi, 
cccclxxxviii, dxi, dxxxviii, dlx, 
dlxi, dlxii. 

Amergin, son of Milcsius, poet, judge, 
and druid, ii. 3, 20, 51, 54, 188, 189, 
190, 226. 

„ a poet, m. 374. 

,, father of Conall Cernach, ti. 263, 
833. 

„ pux)il of Dithirne, it, 171. 

„ son of Amalgad, son of Maelruan, 
compiler of the twelve books of 
West Munster laws, called the 
Cain Cormaic, and Cain Fuitli- 
rinUe, t. icclxxii ; it. 31, 32; iii. 
466. 

„ son of Dubh, t. cccxxii. 

,, son of Ecalsalach, the smith of 
Ulster, t. ccclxxxi, ccclxxxiii ; 
tt. 6 1 ; it*. 94, 95. 

Amenhotep IV., i. cccclxxxv. 
Amhalgaidh, see Amalgad. 

Amlalf, son of the king of Liochland, 
it. 346. 

Anilaibh (AmlafF), a king of Dublin, 
fi. 126. 

Ammianus Marccllinus, i. xxxi, 
ccxxix, ccxxxv, cccclxxii, 
cccclxxxix. 

Amosis, king of Egypt, i. cccclxxxiv. 
Amphictyon, i. xciv. 

Anatid the goddess, i. xxxii, IxxvL 
Anderson, Adam, t. ccclxxvi. 
Aneurin, poet, i. xiii, 

Anier Mac Conglinde, iii. 103. See 
Mac Conglinde. 
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Anne, Queen, *. cxcir. 

Annie, son of Uisnech, iL 3 j8. 

Anton, t. cxciv. 

„ de I3usne or Busnois, i. dlviii. 
Arcadelt, t. dlx. 

Ardan, son of Uisncch, it. 358, 378. 
Art, Corb, m. 32 G, 327. 

„ son of* Conn, Ard ». 

ccccxxxiv; tV. 22, 139, 140,327, 
328, 331 ; m. 259, 260, 261. 

„ the solitary, it. 68. 

Aristotle, i. cccclxxxvi. 

Aristoxenos, i. cccclxxxv. 
Armstrong, t. dii. 

Arne, Dr., i. dcxxiv. 

Arnold, Dt. Th., t. ii. 

,, von Brack, i. dlix. 

Arthiir, king, i. xl. 

Artusi, musician, t. dlxv. 

Arundel, Earl of, Justiciary of N. 

Wales, t. cxlii. 

Arusha, t. iii. 

Athairne, poet and satirist, ii. 57. 
Athelstane, t. cci, ccii, cclxxxviii. 
Athena, the goddess, t. iii. 

Athenoous, t. ccclxxi, cccclxxxvi, 
cccclxxxvii, dx, dxi. 

Athi, i. xlvi, xlvii, xlviii, Ixxii, 
cccxxviii. See I athi. 

Aubor, M. r abbd, i. Ixiii, Ixiv. 
Augustine, St., ». dix, dx, dxxix, 
dxlix, dlxx. 

Augustine (see Austin), i. dcxxxi. 
Augustus (Caesar), t. ccviii, ceix, 
cccclxxii. 

Aulaf, Danish king of Dublin, m. 
227. 

Ausonius, i. Ixxx. 

Austin, St., t. dcxxxi. 

Badhbh, a Tuatha De Danann dru- 
idess, ii. 187. 

Bacdan, son of Ninne, iii. 342. 

,, son of Dugad Delbacth, it, 220. 
Baetan the Fair, iii. 469. 
Bacthghalach, a Munster champion. 
Hi. 311, 312. 

Bailcne, son of Esso Enchinn,iV. 371. 
Baine, i. xxiv, xxvi. 

Bainche, m. 16, 16. 

Bainche, or Bailche, son of Dobhur, 
iii. 16. 

Balar, «. 31 1. 

„ son of Buarainech, iii. 15. 

Balor of the evil eye, Fomorian chief, 
ii. 35, 261, 252, 288, 324 ; m. 43. 
Balur, sou of Buanlamhach,Mi. 15. 
Banba, or Banbha, it. 71, 128; tti, 
273, 463. 

Banbulga, m. 202. 


Bandad, tit. 203. 

Banim, J., i. dexiii. 

Baoithin, St., iii. 32, 33. 

Barnal, iii. 15. 

Barnib, iii. 15. 

Barra or Finnbarr, St., i. cccxxii. 

Barrington, Mr. Daines, i. ccccxcvi, 
ccccxcvii, ccccxcviii. 

Barthelemon, musician, i. dcxxix, 
dcxxxii. 

Baudelot, M , i. Ixiii. 

Baxter, William, t. xxi. 

Bearchan, St., of Clonfert, iii. 6G. 

Beathach, grandson of Buiredach, it. 
61. 

Beauford, i. dxxxvi ; iii. 303, 320, 
321. 

Bebhinn, daughter of Eignechan,' tV. 

102 . 

Bebinn, mother of Fraech, Son of 
Fidad, iii. 10, 218. 

Bebuadha, daughter of Eignechan, 
son of Dalach, ii. 102. 

Becain, i. ccciii. 

Bee Fola, iii. 160, 169, 1«0 189. 

Becker, Prof. J., tVb^, n. 48; Ixiv, 
IxXx, n. 90. 

Beckmann, i. Ccclxxvi. 

Bee Mac De, a poet and proi>het of 
Munster, ii. 178. 

Bccuille, a witch, one of the chief dru- 
idesses of the Tuatha D6 Danann, 
ii. 39, 42,-^ 187 ; iii. 627. 

Becuma, i. cccxxii, cccxxxiii, 
cccxxxiv. 

Bede, the Venerable, i. xxxv, xciv, 
ccxxx ; 'll. 82. 

Befind, Befinn, Queen Edain, i. 
ccclxix; ii. 191, 192, 193, 194, 
226 ; iii. 19*1. See Edain. 

Beg, a poet, see Beg Mac I>5. 

Beli, i. xxxvii. 

Belloguet, Hoget de, i. Iviii, Ixiy. 

Benen, St., ii. 25, 45, 66; iii. 543. 

Bennglann, a harp enblazoner, iii. 
258. 

Beort, i. xxxvi. 

Beothach, son of Jarbonel the pro- 
phet, ii. 185. 

Beowulf, t. ccxxxvii. 

Bera, i. xx. 

Berach Brcac, daughter of Cas 
Cuailgne, king of Ulster, Hi. 380. 

Berchan of Cluain Sosta, iiu 330. 

Betha, son of Ban, iii. 196. 

Bethuinde, the Nymph of the Waves, 
ii 283, 284. 

Bibra, E. von, i. ccccxU, ccccxvi, 
ccccxvii, ccccxxix. 
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Bicrenn, or Tuirend Bigriii, it. 325. 
Bignon, t cix. 

Binchois, Egidius, i. dlv. 

Bind, tit. 139. 

Birc, son of Esse Enchinn, ti. 37 J. 
Birderg, son of Haan, tit, 140. 
Birger, Earl, t. clxx. 

Bith, i.e. life, fourth son of Noah, n*. 
59, 61. 

Blackstone, t. Ixxxi, n. 95 . 
Blaitlinaid, sec Blanat. 

Blamad, tit. 203. 

Blanat, Blathnat, wife of Ciiroi Mac 
Daire, *. ceclvii; it. 76, 79, 80, 81, 
97. 

Blancc, son of Dalran, m. 15. 
Blanchini, i. Ox. 

Blar, tit. 15. 

Blatli, son of Colba, tii. 459. 
Blatliach, it. 340, 34V. 

Blathmac, son of Aedh Slaine, t. 

xxxviii; it. 91; Hi. 160. 

Blathmac, St., m 332. 

Blocc, son of Blar, m. 15. 

Blom, Prof.,*, cxlviii. 

Boand, from the Hills, Hi. 218, 219, 
220, 221, 307. 

Bodann, or Modann, it. 80. 

Bodb, chieftain of Finnchadh, etc., in 
Scotland, ii. 40. 

Bodhbh Ilerg, Hi. 156, 157, 158, 174, 
179, 202,325. 

Boeckh, i. cccclxxxvi, dxlvii. 
Boethius, i. dcxxxiv, dcxxxr. 
Boieldicu, i. dcxiii. 

Boind, i. dcxxxix. 

Bole (or Bloc), son of Blar, Hi. 15. 

„ Mac Bith Thellaigh, Bellows, son 
of Constant fireplace, ii. 433. 
Bolcad, Hi. 203. 

Bolg Mac Biiain, ii, 311. 

Bolur of Rath Breisi, in. 15. 
Bonifneius, St., ceexlix, dxxxiv. 
Bopp, Prof , i. liii. 

Bose, t. dcxxxvi. 

Boudard, M., i. Ixv. 

Boudicea, Queen, i. Ixxiii, Ixxiv. 
Bourignon de Saint es, M., i. Ixiii. 
Bracton, i. cclxxxviii. 

Braen, son of Conga, ii. 385. 

Brainno, Hi. 427. 

Bran, son of Eochad Abrad Ruaidh, 
ii. 283, 284, 390. 

„ Bairnc, of Burren, ttV. 61. 

,, Bubh, king of Leinster, ii. 338, 
339, 340, 341. 

Brard, C. P., i. ccccxix. 

Brath, son of Dctha, ii. 191. 
Breaghmaine, H. 9 1 . 


Breas, Tuatha De Danann chief and 
Eomorian leader, e. xxiii; H. 190 
235, 236, 237, ‘2J9, 244, 245, 246: 
Hi. B, (}, 15. 

,, son of Ealathan, u. 43. 

„ „ Eochad Eeidhlech, H. 2 62, 
145, 146. 

Brcasal, grandson of Baisene, **. 

386 . 

„ Belach, king of Leinster, **. 208, 
383-386. 

,, MaePirb, t. xxv. 

Brecan, St,, iii. 66. 

Brecan Mac Ban-Ghresa, Blanket, 
son of Woman’s Work, H. 133. 
Brendan, St., of Birr, **• 333; iii. 
66 . 

Brendan, St., of Clonfert, H. 76, 89. 
Brenniis, i. ccccxlii. 

Breothigirn, wife of king Mongan, 
Hi. 175 . 

Bresal, the farmer, H. 52. 

Brethan, i. Ixxxix. 

Bri, daughter of Midir, m. 355, 356. 
Brian, H. 127, 177, 178,349 ; **V. 287. 

Sec Brian lioromha. 

Brian Banba, see Brian Boromha. 

,, Boromha, *. cccclxvii ; H. 98, 99, 
115, 116, 117, 118, 120, 121, 
12', 127, 128, 151, 175, 177, 
178,346, 347, 348, 350, 351; 
Hi. 228, 230; 233, 274. 

„ Borumha, Hi. 24. Sec Brian 
Boromha. 

„ Boru, H. 263, 267, 269, 270, 280, 
286, 291, 293 See Brian 

Boromha. 

„ brother of Nial of the Nine 
Hostages, H. 62. 

„ one of the chief druids of the 
T.D.D., **. 187. 

„ son of Eochadh Muighmead- 
han, i. ccc.xx ; ii. 102, 147, 344. 
„ son of Tuirend, i. ccccxxxii. 
Bricin, St., H. 77, 92. 

Bricrind, genitive of Bricriu, which 
see. 

Bricriu, i. cccii, cccliii, ccclxv, 
ccclxviii, ccclxxii, ccccxxxvi; ii. 
61, 372 ; *Vt. 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 
23, 75, 314, 315, 316. 

Bridget, St., i. xxiii, ccclxi, ccclxx ; 

ii. 71, 338; iii. 495. 

Brig Ambui, Brigh, or Brighit, 
daughter of Senchad, t. clxxi ; ii. 
21 . 

„ daughter of the Dagda, tV. 250. 
Brig ban brughad, i. clxxi. 

„ brethach, 1 . clxxi. 
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Brighit, wife of Tadg O’Kelly, chief 
of Ui Maine, tV. 122. 

Brigit, St. m. 539; see Bridget, St. 

„ Scnchan’s wife, ii. 87. 

Britan Mael,8onof Fergus, *. xxxviii; 
*t. 1 10, 185. 

Briun, son of Bethar, it, 252. 

Brodar, son of the king of Bochland, 
u. 316, 351. 

Broen, ui. 144, n. 204. 

Browne, Sir V'alentine, i. cccvi. 

Brudni, Hi. 144, n. 204. 

Brunn, Bruinn, son of Smetar, i. 
cccxcvii ; Hi. 199, 200, 202. 

Bruthni, Hi. 148. 

Buaigne of the learned wife, H. 190. 

Buailcc bee, i. dcxxxix. 

Buan, t. xxxii, dexxxvii. 

„ daughter of Samer, i. 
cccclxxxii. 

Buand, Buanann, Buanand, L xxxii ; 
H. 329 ; m. 345. 

Buanlamhach, Hi. 15. 

Buarainech, Hi. 15. 

Buchur, Hi. 15. 

Buckingham, Duke of, ii. 124. 

Bugge, *. dvii, dexliv. 

Buiredach, ii. 61. 

Buite, St. son of Bronach, ii, 77, 
107, 108, 113, 149, 1G8, 169. , 

Bulcan, Hi. 394. 

Bun, Hi. 99, 147. 

Bunting, *. dci, dcii, dciii, devi, 
dcviii, dexiv, dexv, dexvii, dexliv ; 
Hi. 226, 252, 263, 276, 290, 294, 
295, 302, 303. 

Burney, Dr., i. dexui, dcxviii, dexxv, 
dcxxviii, dcxxix, dcxxxi, dcxxxii ; 
Hi. 216, 217, 218, 226, 346. 

Burke, MacWilliam, Hi. 274, 281. 

Cabar, Cabur, Hi. 14. 

Caccini, i. dlxiv, 

Cadwalladyr, t. ccccxciii, 

Cac Cain Brethaeh, i. cccxxiii ; H. 20. 

Gael, Hi. 12, 13. 

Caelchir, i. dexxxvii. 

Caeman, ii. 386. 

Caenigen, Caemghin, Caemhghin 
(Kevin), St., ii. 70, 86 ; Hi. 539. 

Ciesar, i. xxxiv, Ixxxiii, Ixxxviii, 
cxiii, cxxxi, cxxxiii, cxxxvi, cli, 
clxxi, ccxxxvi, cclviii, cccxx, 
ccclxx, ccclxxi, ceclxxxi, cccciv, 
ccccxlii, cccclxii, cccclxxvii. 

Caicher, son of Kidirsgul, ii, 39, 219. 
„ Cacher, Cachir, druid, ii, 188 ; 

Hi. 527, 633. 

Caichne, daughter of Diath, Hi. 404, 
406. 


Caier, king of Connaught, ii. 217, 
219. 

Caillin, St., ii. 89. 

Cailte, i. ccciii, ccccxxxiv ; H. 69 ; Hi. 
169, 170, 175, 176, 179, 323, 324, 
325, 328, 360. 361, 366, 377, 379. 
Cairain, St., H. 76. 

Caincind, Hi. 169. 

Caindi, i. xxiv. 

Cainech, St. (St. Canice), H. 81. 
Cairbre, M. 45, 61, 62, 209, 210; Hi. 
643. 

„ Ard High, H. 387. 

„ brother of Conall Gulban, and son: 

of Niall, H. 161, 164. 

„ Difeachair, H. 52, 282, 382, 383, 
384, 386, 387 ; Hi. 197, 205. 

„ Muse, H. 210, 211, 212. 

„ Niadh-fear, see C. Nia Fear. 

„ Nia Fear, ii. 122, 199; Hi. 96. 

„ son of Cormac Mac Airt, Hi. 334. 
„ son of Dian, i. dexxxvii. 

,, the harper, Hi. 260, 261, 264. 

,, ^he stooped, H. 52. 

Cairco Ceoil*bhinn, Ollamh timpa- 
nist, Hi. 236. 

Cairen, mother of Niall, *. Ixxiii ; tV. 66. 
Cairnecli, St., H. 25, 66. 

Cairpre of Dromcliffe, Hi. 280. 

,, Difechair, i. dcxxxix. See Cairbre. 
„ Min of Manand, Hi. 419. 

„ son of Niall, see Cairbre. 

,, tlie poet, son of Ftaiii, i. cccxxvii ; 
H. 60, 61. 

Cairpri Cindcait, i. xxIv, xxv, xxvi, 
xxxi, xxxii, xxxiii. 

„ Nia- Fear t. xeix. See Cairbre. 

„ ua Cuind, t. cccxLi, cccxiii. 

Calad, son of Concinn, H. 283. 
Calhighan of Cashel, i. ccccliii. 
Camden, Hi. 173. 

Canannan, H. 98. 

Canari, Giovanni Maria, t. dxvi. 
Cano, son of Gartnan, i. ccclxxiv, 
ccclxxv, ccclxx vi, izV. 164, 180, 196. 
Canoclach Mhor, wife of Cuil,tu. 236. 
Canute, i. ccxiii, ccl xxxviii. 

Caplait, a druid, H. 72. 

Capponi, G., cxxiii. 

Caradoc of Bhancarvan, t. ccccxci, 
ccccxcii, ccccxciii, cccexciv; Hi. 353. 
,, king, i. dexxvi. 

Caratniad, chief judge of Conn, t*. 

22 . 

Carausius, ». xlii, xliv. 

Carban, son of Liugad, Hi. 207. 
Caredig, Ceredig,. i. xlviii. 

Carlus, son of the king of France, tV. 
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Carman, it. 39, 42, 43 : m. 527, 633, 
585. 

Carmen, see Carman. 

Carolan, t. dxciv, dcix; in. 275, 297. 
Caron, Firmin, t. dlviii. 

Carpri, see Cairpre and Cairbrc. 
Carter, Mr., i. dcxxii. 

Carthach, St., in, 4. See Mochuda, 
St. 

Carthair, Inghen Dminighe, i.e. 
Fringe, daughter of Embroideress, 
ft. 133. 

Cas, Corach, son of Bodhbh Derg, in. 
325.^ 

„ „ son of Concind, m. 1(59. 

„ of the wavy hair, ancestor of 
the Dalcassians, ti. 117, 220 ; 
m. 272. 

„ son of Glas Gamhna, ii. 288.' 

„ son of Ros Ruadh, ii. 314. 
Casaubon, i, ccclxxi. 

Casmael, the cruitire or harper. Hi. 
236. 

Casruba of stone-hewing hatchets, 
m. 15. 

Cassiodorus, i. cxciv, dcxxxiv, 
dcxxxv. 

Castren, t. vUi. 

Caswallawn, ». xxxvii. 

Cathair, ii, 43. 

„ Mdr, ATd Rig, ii. 12, 40, 43, 44, 
46, 376; m. 629, 530, 539, 
641, 643. 

Cathais, Danish pirate, ii, 102, 103. 
Cathal, harp maker. Hi, 258. 

„ Mac Finguin, king of Munster, 
ii. 32, 76, 81, 82. 

„ son of Ragallach, **. 83, 84, 343. 
Cathbadh, druid, ii. 61, 200, 226, 319, 
363, 364. 

Cathbarr, destined king of Ulster, ii. 
163. 

„ destined Ard Righ, n. 103. 

„ son of Domhnall Mdr O’Donnell, 
ii. 163. 

Cathelan, son of iStaelfabhaill, ii. 103. 
Caumul, harper, Hi. 147. 

Causcrach Mend, son of Concobar, 
Hi. 145 ; see Causcrad. 

Causcrad, i. ccclxxxii ; ii. 333 ; m. 93. 
Caylus, i. ccclvi, ccclxxxi. 

Ceadarn [or Ceasam], king of the 
Fomorians, ii. 356 [? Cassar, king 
of the Romans], 

Ceallach, the diviner, ii. 205, 326, 
327. 

„ of Cearna, son of Flannagan, it. 
96. 

Ceallachan Chaisil, tt. 275. 


Ceanfaeladh, son of Ailill, Hi. 61. 

„ successor of St. Patrick, m. 61. 

„ the learned, ii. 62, 92, 93, 94, 95. 
Ceannmor, Ceannmhair, a Munster 
druid, pupil of Mogh Ruith, H. 
214,. 277. 

Cearbhall, son of Muiregan, king of 
Leinster, Hi. 25, 105. 

Ceasair, wife of Eogan Mor, ii. 112, 
109,110; Hi. 59, 231, 232. 

Ceat Mac Magach, it. 107. 1 22, 290, 
326. 

„ son of Scathach, H. 370, 371. 
Cecht, a druid, ii. 2 1 6. 

Cecrops, t. xciv. 

Ceinneidigh (Kennedy), father of 
Brian Bororaha, ii. 117. 

Ceirtle Inghen Snimhaire, i.e. Bailor 
Bottom, daughtei'of Distaff, ii. 133. 
Cellach, t. dcxxxix. 

,, son of Ragallach, ii. 343, 344. 
Cellgen, a harper, Hi. 147. 

Celtcar or Celtchair Mac Uithlr, 
(Uthichair, Mac Uthair, Mac 
llithidir), t. clxxi, ccccxxxii, 
cccclxxii; tV. 325,333, 357; Hi. 95, 
148. 

Cenethryth, wife of Offa, i. cccxxxiv. 
Cennedigh or Kennedy, tt. 349. 
Cennfaeladh, t. xxxvii, xxxviii. 

„ son of Cong^ tt. 385. 

Centwine, i dvifT 

Cerdan, son of Cerd beg, Hi. 207. 

Cerd beg, Hi. 207. 

Cerdraighe, son of Tigheamach, m. 
207, 208. 

Cermat, or Cemiait, son of the Dag- 
da, t. cccxxvii ; Hi. 43. 

Cermn, tt. Ill, 118. 

Cesarn, i)oet, ii. 57. 

„ chief druid to Eoebad Mac Ere, 
tV. 188, 189, 226, 263. 

Cet, son of Magach, see Ceat Mac 
Magach, tt. 263. 

„ Cuiiunig, king of Munster, ii. 7. 
Cethern, Mac Finntain, t. ccccxxxii ; 

tt. 69, 97, 98, 209, 313, 314, 318. 
Charlemagne, t, ccxiii, ccxiv, ccxviii, 
cccliv. 

Charles the Bald, t. dxii. 

,, I., dcxxviii ; m. 85. 

), 'll., ttt. 85. 

Chaucer, i. dxxv. 

Chevallet, M. A. de, t. lix. 

Chlodowig, or Clovis, t. dcxxxiv- 
Chlotilde, t. dcxxxiv. 

Chrestien de Troyes, t. xxxix. 
Chrodomar, t. ccxxxv. 

Chunrat, t. cccliii. 
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Ciallglind^ a pipe player, tV. 139. 

Cian, i. ccccxxxii ; it. 323. 

„ son of Oilioll Oluim, ti. 139, 149. 
Ciaran, St., t. ccclviii, cccciv, ccccv ; 
it. 76, 81 ; in. 403. 

„ of Clonmacnoise, lY. 85, 89, 221, 
335 ; m. 120, 121, 135, 194. 

,, of Saighir, *. ccclxvi ; it. 85. 

Cicero, i. lx, cccxcvii, cccclxxvii. 
Cimbaeth, Ard High, and husband gf 
Queen Maeha Mong Ruadh, * 1 . 1 12, . 
35«. 

„ king of Ririania, ii. 374. 

Ciine, son of Umor, tt. 122. 

Cinead, i. dcxxxix. 

Cined or Cineiidli O’llartagan, t. 
ccxxxvii ; ii. 105, 377. 

„ of Cnodhbha, tV. 96. 

Cind Find, harper, tt. *240, 241. 

Cing, son of Umor, ii. 122. 

Cingdorn, m. 79, 15. 

Cinneadh O’Hartagain, see Cined or 
Cineadh O’llartagan. 

(’iotha, druid, ii. 215. 

Ciothruadli, chief druid, ii. 213, 214, 
215. 

Cir, Hi. 15. 

,, Inghon Scribairo, i.o. Comb, 
daughter of Scrubber ii. 133. 

„ son of Cis, poet, ii. 4 ; Hi. 240, 
241. 

Cirb, i. cccxxxvii. * 

Cire, son of ^sse Enchinn, tt. 371. 
Cirr, t. dcxxxix. 

Cirril, i. dcxxxix. 

Clarac, M. de, t. ccxcviii. 

Claudian, i. xliv, ccccxlii. 

Claudius, i. ccviii. 
t'lement of Alexandria, i. dxi. 
Cleothar, Hi. 15. 

Clothra, tt. 71. 

Cmicha, tV. 288. 

Cnu Deroil, musician to the Fianns, 
Hi. 324. 

Cobhthach Gael, t‘t. 72, 256 ; Hi. 242, 
310. 

Coc, embroiderers. Hi. 122, 123. 
Cochet, M. I’abbe, i. ccxcviii, cccclix. 
Cochlan, tit. 356, 350. 

Codrus, i. xciv. 

Coinchenn, ii. 311. 

Coire Mac Cruadh Ghobhan, i.e. Pot, 
son of hardy Smith, t’t. 133. 

Coke, Sir Edward, t. xciv. 

Colgan, Rev. J., i. xcii. ; H. 64 ; iH. 

66 . 

CoUa, the three brothers, tt. 17, 12 ; 
t‘tt. 84. 

„ Uais king of Leinster, iu 18. 


Collins, Catherine, Hi. 1 19. 

Colraan, i. dcxxxviii. 

„ Ela, St., Hi. 32, 33, 34. 

„ four [rede two] — s, tt. 284. 

„ Mac Lenin, St., tt. 76. 

„ O’Cluasaighe, it. 76, 90, 91. 

„ St., t. dcxliv; tt. 82; Hi. 33. 

„ son of Comgellann, tt. 52. 

Colptha, a chief druid, tt. 278, 279, 
280; Hi. 637. 

Columbanus, St., t. xvi, dlxfk, dcxliv. 
Colum Cille, St., t’t. 33, 52, 77, 78, 81, 
85, 89, 91, 165, 163, 202 ; Hi. 32, 
122, 123, 164, 174, 235, 245, ‘247, 
248, 253, 256, 281, 310, 371,376, 
386, 639. 

Colum Cuaellemeach, a smith, Hi. 
42. 

Comgall, St., of Benchuir, t. dcxliv ; 
ii. 76, 81, 85. 

Comgan, son of Maelochtar and 
Nuad Fullan, ii. 204, 205, 226. 

Con, Conn, i. dcxxxviii ; tt. 10, 18. 

„ or Conn of the Hundred Battles, 

i. xxi, XXV, XXVI, cccxxii, 
cccxxxiii, cccxxxiv, cccxl, 
dcxxxix ; tt. 11, 21, 30, 67, 149, 
206, 209, 212, 324, 327, 374, 
375, 876, 384 ; Hi. 166, 179, 201, 
272, 317. 

„ son of Dalach, tt. 163. 

Conaing, nephew of Brian Boromha, 
tt. 124. 

„ Beg-caglacli, Ard Righ, tt. 330. 
„ Fomorian cliief, ii. 109, 184, 186. 
,, son of Donneuan, tt. 319. 

Conaire M6r, t. x.x, Ixxiv, cccl, ccclxx, 
ccclxxix, ccclxxxii, cccxc, 
cccxcvii, ccccxxxiii, cccclxii ; 

ii. 18, 97, 199, 212, 226; m. 136, 
137, 138, 139, 144, 145, 148, 
152 165, 183, 186, 190, 382. 

„ son of Mogh Lamha, t. cclxiv. 
Conaladh, Hi. 61. 

Conall, t, dcxxxviii. 

,, Gael, an Umolian chief, tt. 43, 
122, 166, 284, 434, 456. 

„ Cearnach, t, xxii, ccclvii, ccclxii, 
cccclxvi, cccclxx, cccclxxxi; tt. 
65, 107, 108, 122, 196, 263, 291, 
331, 333, 357, 368, 366, 367, 373, 
374; tit. 19,21, 76,77, 144. 

„ Cendmor, ttt. 540, 641. 

„ Cremthainne, tt. 161, 161. 

„ Cruachna, king of Scotland, tt. 
874. 

„ Dearg Ua Corra Finn, t, dcxlii. 
Eachluaitb, king of Munster, 
tt. 64, 65, 220, 876. 
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Conall, Gulban, ii. 161, 162, 163, 164, 
166, 375. 

„ St., ii, 33 ; in. 66. 

„ son of Baedan, ii. 342, 443. 

„ 8un of Kiall, ii. GO, 163, 164. 

„ son of Umor, ii. 122. 

Concend, i. cccelxii, cccclxiii. 

Conchaind, Hi. 377. 

Coiichobar, king of Meath, ii, 
161. 

,, AbratlT Ruadli, Hi. 202. 

„ Mac Nessa, see Concobar Mac 
Nossa. 

Conchobhar Mac Nessa, see Conco- 
bar Mac Nessa. 

Concobar Abradh-Ruadli, H. 63. 

„ Mac Nessa, i. xx, xcix, clxxi, 
ccxxxvii, cccxxviii, cccxlviii, 
cccliii, ccelxxi, ccclxxii, 
ccclxxix, ccclxxx, ccclxxxii, 
ccclxxxiii, cccclxx, cccclxxii ; 
H. 8, 20, 61, 66, 106, 107, 112, 
197, 199, 200, 290, 291, 292, 
300, 319, 320, 321, 325, 329, 
330, 332, 333, 857, 368, 359, 
361, 362, 363, 364, 3G8 ; Hi. 17, 
18, 19, 20. 91, 92, 96, 96, 97, 
109, 138, 151, 161, 196, 203, 
254, 316, 365, 372, 373, 376, 
385, 423, 614. 

„ son of Cathbadh, H. 18. 

„ son of Rachtna Fathach, ii, 
321. 

Concorb of the Artists, Hi. 896. 

Concraidh, son of Iluach, king of S. 
Munster, n. 158, 159, 193, 194. 

Conderc, H. 333. 

Conga, H. 386. 

Cental Clairingnech, Ard High, H. 
274, 276, 277 ; Hi. 380. 

„ Clean, H. 341 ; Hi. 368.' 

Congallach of Colt, H. 96. 

Conglas, t. ccccxxxvi. 

Conla, Cain Brcathach, H. 21. 

„ son of Cormac Cas, H. 387. 

„ H. 143, 144. 

„ son of Tadg, son of Cian, ii, 212, 
376. 

„ son of Tadhg, H. 140. 

Conlaech, son of Cuchulaind, H. 310, 
312, 331. 

Connal, see Conal. 

Connington, Prof., ccclxxx. 

Connlaid, i3t. Biigid’s artificer, u. 
338. 

Connor Mac Nessa, see Concobar 
Mac Nessa. 

Connu, worker in precious metals, 
tt. 322, 323. 


Connud Mac Morna, i, c^clxxviii, 
ccclxxx, in. 94. 

Conor, Hi. 14. 

Conra, i. xxv. 

Conroi Mac Daire, see Curoi Mac 
Daire. 

Constantine, i. xlv, 

„ king of tlie Britons, Hi. 38, 

,, the Great, t. xlii ; ii. 160. 
Constantius, *. xliii, xlvi. 

„ Chlorus, i. xlii. 

Conynghara, Col. Burton, Hi. 267, 
269, 276. 

Cooke, Mr, T. B , m. 321. 

Coplait, a druid, H. 72, 201. 

Curb of the Artists, Hi. 396. 

,, Mac Ciarain, H. 327, 828. 

„ Glum, i, XXV. 

„ poet, H. 67. 

Core, king of Cashel, H. 26, 62, 68, 
69. 72, 375. 

Corcran Cleirech, it. 137. 

Corelli, i. deix, 

Cormac, H. 32 ; Hi. 614 543. 

,, iH. 264, 265. 

„ an Eigeas, poet, H. 106. 

„ Cas, king of Munster, H. 18, 65, 
387. 

„ Conloingcas, i. ccccix; H. 361, 
862 ; Hi. 91, 109, 137, 138, 
254. 

„ File, i>oct, ii. 105 ; Hi. 6, 

„ Gailcng, n. 139, 140. 

„ Kelly, Hi. 296. 

„ Mac Airt, i. xxii, xcvii, ccclxx, 
ccccxxxii, ccccxxxiv; tV. 18,19, 
22, 23, 27, 45, 61,62, 68, 89, 106, 
139,140, 206, 206,211, 212,213, 
216, 277,278. 280, 321, 323, 324, 
326, 327, 333, 334, 354, 376, 382, 
626 ; Hi. 6, 6, 7, IJ, 12, 24, 166, 
177, 178, 180, 197, 317, 319, 
334, 361, 362, 363, 388. 

„ Mac Cullinan, i. dvii ; it. 11,48, 
62, 64, 64, 89, 101, 144, 166, 
173, 209, 210, 217, 218, 227, 
380; m. 26, 262, 261,276,369, 
381,384. 

„ son. of Colamarig, Hi. 100. 

„ son of Maelefogha, Hi. 100. 
Coroticus, i. xlviii. 

Corpri, son of a king of Leinster, iVi. 
149. 

Corrgenn, «. 161, 162; Hi. 8. 
Cothbadh, see Cathbadh. 

Cotton, John, i. dxxxii, dlii. 

Coulson, Capt., t. IxiiL 
Coussemaker, M. de, i. ccccxci, 
ccccxcv, ccecxcvii, ccccxcviii. 
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ccccxcix, d, di, dii, dvi, dxii, dxiii, 
dxiv, dxv, dxviii, dxix, dxxv, 
dxxvi, dxxix, dxxxix, dxlvii, dl, 
dli, dlii, dliii, dliv, dlv, dlvi, dlvii. 

Craifne, son of Aife,u. 371. 

Craiftine, n. 61 j Hi. 242, 243, 244, 
248, 249, 260, 263, 264, 265, 264, 
302. 

Cran, son of Oilioll Oluim, H, 375. 

Crede, m. 12, 13, 14. 

Credenbel, m. 627. 

Credne, Hi. 204, 210, 211. See 
Creidne. 

Creido, daughter of the king of Mun- 
ster, Hi. 379- 

Crcidne, tlie first worker in precious 
metals, Hi. 43, 211, 246, 248, 249. 

Crichel, son of Dubhraith, uV. 16, 16. 

Cridcnbel, Critenbel, satirist, H. 39 ; 
Hi. 633, see Credenbel. 

Crimthan, Crimhthann, i. dcxxxix, 
H. 386. 

„ Ard High, son of Daire Cerb, it. 
64, 67. 

,, M6r Mac Fiodhaidh, Ard Righ, 
ii. 211, 220, 376. 

,, Nia Nair (also Niad-nair), i, xxii, 
xxiv, XXV i, XX ix ; it. 65, 200, 202. 

„ son of Acdh, king of Leinster, Hi. 
160. 

„ (son of Enna) king of Leinster, 
a. 43, 206, 337, 338, 339, 340 ; 
Hi. 685, 639. 

„ son of Eidad, i. cccxx. 

„ son of Einntan, it. 314. ^ 

Criol Mac Craeslinaidh, i.c. Chest, 
son of Fill M outh, H. 1 33. 

Criomthan, see Crimthan. 

Critinc, poet, u. 61. 

Crofinn, a Tuatha De Danann lady, 
ii. 189. 

Cromdercoil, i. ccxcix. 

Crompton, i. xciv. 

Cron, mother of the Tuatha Do Da- 
nann Fianlugh, it. 250. 

Cronan, St., ii. 76. 

Crotch, Dr., i. dcxxvii. 

Cruife, i. xxiv, mv. 

Cruimchenn, Hi. 166. 

Cruimthoris of Cenngoba, embroi- 
deress to St. Patrick, m. 122. 

Cruithne, i. xxxii. 

Crundmael, i. dcxxxix. 

Csaplovics, i. cl. 

Cu, the comely, i.e. Cuchulaind, ii. 
306. 

Cuag Mac Tomora, i.e. Wooden 
Mug, son of Turner, ii. 133. 

Cualad, Hi. 61. 


Cuan O’Lothchain, or O’Lochain, ii. 
22, 131, 378. 

,, the victorious, ii. 386. 

, Cuar, killed by Cuchulaind, H. 293. 

,, son of Scathach, ii. 870, 371. 

„ m..l5. 

Cuara, or Cuaradh, ii. 164, 166. 

Cubretan, son of Aen^s, H. 390. 

Cuchulaind, i. xx, xxii, xxxii, xxxviii, 
Ixxii, Ixxvi, xc, clxi, ccvii, ccxcix, 
ccc, ccciv, cccxxxii, occxxxviii, 
cccxl, cccxliii, cccliv, ccclvii, ccclx, 
ccclxi, ccclxv, ccclxxi, ccclxxii, 
ccelxxix, ccclxxxiii, ccclxxxvi, 
ccclxxxviii, cccxc, ccccix, 
ccccxxxiii, ccccxxxiv, ccccxxxvi, 
ccccxlv, ccccxlvi, cccclii, ccccliv, 
cccclxii, cccclxiii, cccclxix, cccclxx, 
cccclxxiv, cccclxxviii, cccclxxix, 
cccclxxx, cccclxxxii, cccclxxxiii ; 
H. 10, 94, 97, 122, 131, 194, 196, 
196, 197, 198, 199, 200, 226, 

291, 292, 293, 294, 296, 297, 

298, 299, 300, 801, 302, 303 to 312, 
313, 314,315, 317, 318,319, 321, 
322, 323, 324, 329, 331, 333, 367, 
358, 369, 361, 362, 863, 364, 365, 
866, 367, 368, 369, 370, 371, 372, 
373, 374; Hi. 11, 20, 21, 75, 77, 
78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 97 to 102, MO, 
122. 152, 186, 187, 188, 192, 195, 
196, 199, 315,360, 400, 401,402, 
413, 414, 415, 419, 4 21, 423, 425, 
429, 431, 435, 437, 439, 4l0, 441, 
443, 445, 447, 449, 451, 453, 457, 
459, 461. 

Cuchulainn, see Cuchulaind. 

Cuchuland, see Cuchulaind. 

Cudiuligh, son of Kennedy, H. 349. 

Cuil, son of Midhuil, Hi. 236. 

Cuingcdach, son of Aithirne, Hi, 
373. 

Cul, a charioteer, Hi, 183. 

Culand, Culann, the smith, i. ccvii ; 
H. 362 363 ; Hi. 401, 417. 

Cumall, Cuinhall, son of Trenmor, 
i. cccxxii ; H. 283, 376, 385. 

Cumascach, son of Acdh Mac 
Ainmire, H. 338, 340. 

Cumin, or Cumain Fada, H. 90, 202 ; 
Hi. 33. 

Cummen, i. Ixxxix. 

Cumscraigh Menn, H, 326. 

Cunedda, i. xxxvii, xxxviii, xl, 
xlviii. 

Cuneglasus, ^ i. ccccxxxvi. 

Cunnla, ii. 1*44. 

Curnach, son of Ui Faich, Hi. 138. 

Curoi Mac Daire, i. xxii, xxxviii, 
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ccxxxvi, cccxiii, ccclvii; n. 9, 10, 
97, 199, 358 ; Hi. 15, 75, 76, 78, 79, 
80,81,82,152, 179,209. 

Curruid, it. 311. 

Cuscrach, t. xx. See Causcracli. ; 
Cutra, son of Umor. 

Daderg-, t. ccclxxix, ccccxxxiii, 
ccccxxxv, cccclxii ; it. 199; Hi. 
J36, 137, 149, 151, 165, 183, 186, 
189, 368. 

Dae, son of Umar, ii. 122. 

Dagda, the Tuatha De Dahann god, 
i. xxxii, cccxxviii, dexxxiv, dcxxxv, 
doxxxvi, doxxxix, dcxl; ii. 50, 51, 

110, 132, 151, 152, 187, 215, 217, 
220, 221, 222, 223, 225, 272; Hi. 
8, 43, 73, 147, 213, 214, 233, 242. 

Dagdai M6r. See Dagda. 

Daghda, see Dagda. 

Dahana, i. iii. 

Dahlmann, t. cxlv, cli. 

Daire, king of Ulster, H. 25, 67, 122. 

„ Cearb, Cerb, ii. 67. 

,, Donithig, Hi. 88. 

„ grandfather of Ferdiad, *V. 306. 

„ Mac Feachna, Hi. 90. 

Daithe, Hi. 43. 

Dalach, druid, ii. ii. 

„ Prince of Tirconnell, ii. 102, 104, 
see I-Cignechan. 

,, son of Muircertach, ii. 162, 163; 
Hi. 90. 

Dalbh, Dulbli, ii. 40 ; Hi. 527. 
Dalian, druid of king Kocliad, H. 
193, 194. 

„ Forgaill, H. 33, 52, 78, 85, 86; 
m. 110, in, 174, 175,235, 245, 
247, 248, 250, 253, 254, 256, 
871. 

„ Mac More, si Leinster poct,tV. 105. 
^Dalran, iii. 15. 

'’Daman, son of Dare, ii. 306; Hi. 
419, 421, 423, 435, 443, 449, 455, 
457. 

Danann, a chief druidess, ii. 187. 
Danjou, M , i. dliv. 

Daolach frecte Dael], son of Uinor, 
H. 122 ; Hi. 74, 75. 

Daphne, i. iiL 
Dathen, Hi. 144. 

Dathghel, tt. 133. 

Dathi (see Athi), tt. 70, 71, 72, 150, 
226 ; Hi. 525. 

Datho, king of Leinster, it. 40 ; iii. 
527. 

Dauney, Mr., t. ccccxc. 

David, king, t. cccxcvii,* dlvi, dlviii ; 

111. 7, 238, 239, 354. 

De, t. Ixxvi. 


Dealgnad, wife of Partholon, ttt. 
326. 

Dearbhail, son of, tt. 96. 

Deasc, Thomas, Bishop of Meath, 
Hi. 265. 

Deans, or Deuce, i. iii. 

De Burg, family ‘of, Hi. 267. 

Deetere, mother* of Cuchulaind, it. 
360. 

Dcichrind, Deiclirinni, a harper. Hi. 
139, 147. 

Deilbh Caemh. See Becuma. 
Deirbrin, H. 71. 

Doirdre, H. 369 ; iii. 368, 373, 378, 
385. 

Dclbaeth, or Delbath, H. 51 ; Hi. 
213. 

Dolt, Hi. 43, 144. 

Dcmmin, t. ccccxliii, ccccxliv, 
ccccxlvi. 

De Muris, i. d. 

Donewulf of Winchester, i. cxlii. 
Derg Damhsa, i. cccxl. 

Dermeil, tt. 311. 

Derniot Mac Forgusa Ceirbheoil, see 
Diarmait, son of Fergus Ceiurb- 
beoil. 

Detha, H. 191. 

Deucalion, t. xciii. 

Dewar, Kev. Daniel, Hi. 331. 

Dian, ii. 39, 42 ; ttt. 527 533. 
Diancecht, the great i)hy8ician, iV. 
284 ; Hi. 40, 43. 

Diarmaid the poet, ii. 55, see also 
Diarmait. 

Diarmait, son of Acdh Sl» ine, ii. 9 1 ; 
Hi. 160, 165, 173, 180, 189. 

„ Dornrnas Iluirgen, tt, 43 ; ttt. 535. 
„ father of Aedh Slainc, ii. 158 : Hi. 
241. 

,, king of Corcabascen, H. 349. 

„ O’Duibhne, m. 166 ; .377. 

„ son of Fergus Ceirbheoil, or Cerr- 
bheoil, or Cerbhail, i. ccxi, 
ccxli ; H. 16, 18, 115, 159, 335, 
336, 337 ; Hi. 24, 193, 194, 405. 
Dibad, son of Dorcha, ii. 39, 41, 42 ; 
m. 627, 633. 

Dibdin, Charles, t. dexxxiv. 

Dibe, Hi. 139. 

Dicholl of i:)rum Da Chbnor, tt, 380. 
Dicuil, I. xvi. 

Dide, a harper, Hi. 147. 

Didron, M., t. dxv. 

Diefenbacb, Lorenz, i. Ivii, ccxxxvi, 
cclxiv, cccciv, ccccxliii, ccccxliv, 
cccclxxvii, ccccxcix, 

Diez, t, ccxxi, cclxxiv, cccxciii, 
ccccliv. 
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Dill, a druid, ii. 204, 208, 226, 375. 
Diocassius, i. ccclxx. 
i;)iocletian, i. xlii. 

I^iodorus Siculus, i. cccclxxxix. 
Diogenes, the tragic poet, *. 

cccclxxxvii. 

Dionysius, t. Ixxvii. 

Dioscorides, *. lx. 

Dithorba, u. 357. 

Dithrabach, ti. 386; ih. 377. 
Dithrinne, poet, ii. 171. 

Dobrowsky, i cccclxxiii. 

Dobur, drink bearer, Hi. 161. 

Docile Mac Magach, ii. 316. 

Doe, daughter of Liath, Hi. 404, 
406. 

Domaine Mossud, Hi. 146, 213. 
Domhnall (Donnell), H. 132, 1.66, 

368-9. 

„ Mac Eimhin, M6r Maer, or high 
steward of Scotland, H. 349. 

„ M<5r O’Brien, in. 153, 271. 

„ son of Aedli, ii. 34 1 , 342. 

,, son of Donchadh, u. 146; Hi. 15, 
16. 

„ the brown haired, H. 127. 

„ Ua Duibdala, Hi. 396. 

Domnall, Hi. 246, 246, see also Domh- 
nall. 

,, king of Ulster, H. 335. 

,, son of Diarmait, k. of Corcobais- 
cenn, H. 349. 

Donagh, son of Brian Boromha, Hi. 
267, 269. 

Donatus, H. 54 ; Hi. 292. 

Donbo, *«. 309-312. 

Donchadh, son of Eland, /. cccxxvii. 
Dond, i. Ixxiv; Hi. 145, 150. 

„ Dess, Hi. 136, 137. 

Doni, i. dxx. 

Donn, Dond, son of Milesiiis, H. 189: 
iit. 637. 

„ Mac Doghar, H. 386. 

,, -Og, Hi. 25. 

Donnbo, Dondbo, see Donbo. 
Donnchadh or Donagh, son of Mann 
Sinna, ii. 148, 149. 

„ CairbreacK, H. 272, 276, 284. 

„ Mac Gilla Padraicc, king of Os- 
sory, ii. 351, 352. 

„ O’Brien, iii. 351-352^ 

„ son of Brian Borornha, ii. 121, 161, 
351,352; Hi. 228. 

Donncuan, H. 349. 

Donnsleibhe, king of Ulidia, H. 166. 
Donogh, son of Brian Boromha, iii. 

233, 274, see Donnchadh. 

Dorban, a poet, H. 72 ; Hi. '625. 
Dorcha, ». Ixxiv ; in. 145. 


Dorcha, son of Ainches, H. 39, 41 ; 

. Hi. 527, 633 

Dornmar the Musical, Hi. 77. 
Domrbschen, romance of, i. ccci. 
Dbthur, ii 39, 42 ; Hi. 527, 633. 

Drac, Hi. 35. 

Drucht, iii. 43, 144. 

Duach, son of Conall, H. 343. 

„ Dubh, king of Oirghiall, ii. 330. 

„ king of South Munster, ii. 159. 

,, Teimin, i. cccxxvi. 

Dual Mac Firbis, H. 169. 

Dub, i. Lvxiv; Hi. 151. 

Duban, son of Degha, Hi. 61. 

,. from Druim Daoile, H. 386. 
Dubchluithe, Hi. 15. 

Dubdachonn, ii. 15. 

Dubditha, ii. 329. 

Dubh, ii. 252, 253, 288, 289 ; Hi.^ 
145, 527. 

„ from Drom Leis, Hi. 377. 

„ son of Dibad, H. 39, 42 ; Hi. 

„ tbe Fomorian Smith, H. 249. 
Dubhaltach Mao Firbisigh, Hi. 16. 
Dubhchruit, Hi. 15. 

Dubhreann, son of Uirgrcann, ii. 322. 
Dubhthach, Dad Teng.a, H. 373. 

,, Dael Uladh, i. cccxxxviii, 
ccccxxxi, ccccxxxii ; it. 333, 357 ; 
Hi. 148. 

„ of Dublin, H. 339. 

Dubloinges, Hi. 138. 

Dubthacli, chief i)oet, t. ccclxi ; ii. 
25, 62, 66, 07, 72, 74, 284, 339, 
340 

Ducangc, i. cii, cv, cccl. 

Dufay, Guillaume, i. dlv, dlvi, dlviii. 
Duibhdreann, H, 387. 

Duibhlinn, daughter of Eigneclian, 
ii. 102-3. 

Duilderrnait, iii. 106, 360. 
DuincchadI), iii. 34. 

Duirb, i. cccclviii. 

Dunadach, ii. 319. 

Dunchadh, king of Leinster, H. 38 
Dungalach, ii. 70, 71. 

Dunl.ing, or Dunlaing, son of Enda, 
or Enna, *. ccclxi ; li. 18, 339. 
Dunne, Dr. Charles, i. xcvi. 

„ See O’Doyne, i. cliv. 

Du Noycr, G. V., i. cccvii, cccix, 
cccxii, cccliv, ccccxxxviii ; ii, 242 ; 
hi. 67-72, 74. '' 

Dunraven, Earl of, t. cccvii. 

Durand, M. Gcrraer, t. Ixiii. 

Durb, ii. 40 ; iii. 627. 

Dussaussoy, M., t. c.cccxvii. 

Dyaus Pater, i. iii. 

Eadan, iii. 360. 
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£bel. Dr. Hermann, t. lii, liii, liv, 
Iviii, Ixv, Ixxvi, cclxxxviii, ccccxxii. 
Eber, it. 4, 20, 76, 88, 190; Hi. 
637. 

Ebn Hayan, i. dxxii. 

Ebric, son of the king of France, ii. 
347. 

„ son of the king of Lochlann, it, 
350. 

Ecalsalach, the smith, i. ccclxxxi. 

See Ecsolach. 

Echad, iii. 630. 

Echdruim, tii. 14G. 

Echruatliar, iii. 140*. 

Echruid, ^■^V. 146. 

Echtach, iii. 355. 

Echtighern, ii. 169. 

Echur, iii. 149. 

Ecsolach, ii. 51. 

Edain, or Etain, wife of Eochad Fcdh- 
Icach, ii. 192, 194, 226; Hi. 
162, 103, 188, 190, 191, 192, 
360. 

„ the poetess, i. Ixxiii; ii. 133. 
Edchii [Eochu] Rond, king of Ui 
Maine, iii. 106. 

Edgar, king, {. ccxc. 

Edward, king, i. cclxxxviii. 

„ the >Uder, i. exeix. 

Egan, Mr., harj) maker, iii. 297. 
Egbert, ii. 82. 

„ St., i. ceexlix. 

Egfrid, i. XXXV. 

Egidius de Murino, i. dliv. 

Egilsson, i. Ixxxvii. 

Eichhorn, i. eviii, cix, exciv, cclix. 
Eidersgeal, Eidersgul, ii. 18, 218, 

219. 

Eigneclian, son of Dalach, ii. 98, 
102, 103, 104, 163. 

Eimher [recte Eber], iii. 240, 241. 
Einar Skalaglum, i. eccclxxi. 

Einglan, king of birds, i. ccclxx. 
Eirrge Eehbel, iii, 95, 96. 

Eithear, a chief druid, ii. 188. 

Eithne, i. exxiv. 

„ daughter of Emangaeth, ii. 62. 

„ in Gubai, ii. 194, 195, 196. 

„ queen of Cashel. 

„ “the fair”, daughter of king 
• Eaeghairc, it, 201. 

„ Uathach, daughter of Dill the 
Druid, ii. 204, 208. 

„ wife of Concobar Mac Nessa, ii, 
290. 

„ wife of Conn, i. cccxxxiv. 
Ekkehard, i. dxii, dlxvii, dlxix. ^ 

Eladha, king of the Fomorians, iii. 
155, 166. 


Elathan, Eladan, son of Delbaeth, tt. 

61; m. 213, 635. 

Elim, *. XXV, xxxi. 

Elizabeth, Queen, i. dcxxxiii ; iii. 85, 
288. 

Emangaeth, ii. 62. 

Emer, wife of Cuchulaind, i. ccclxxi, 
ccclxxxvii; ii. 196,197, 198, 226, 
365, 368, 369, 371, 372 ; m. 11, 20, 
122, 315. 

En, son of Ethoman, iii. 342. 

Enda, king of Ecinster, i. ccclxi. See 
Enna Cinnsclach. 

„ son of Niall, see Enna. 

Endaeli, son of Umor, iii. 74. 

Engel, Carl, i. ccccxciv, dix, dx, dxi, 
dxvii, dc, dexix, dexx, dexxi. 

Enna, Aiglmeacli (Aigneach), ii. 6, 
328, 204. 

„ Airgtheach, sec Enna Aigneach. 

„ brother of Conall Gulban, H. 
161, 342. 

„ Cinnselach, Ceinselach, or Ceinn- 
selach, king of Leinster, ii. 
69, 69, 70, 285, 337, 339, 

340. 

„ son of Niall, ii. GO, 163, 164. 

„ son of Nos, it. 288. 

Eocaid, i. cccxxi. 

Eochach Muidhmeadhan. See Eo- 
chad. 

Eochad, or Eochadh, i. cccxxxvii. 

„ Abrad Iluaidh, n. 283. 

„ Aircm, or Airemh, i. ccci, 
cccclxxx ; ii. 71, 72, 105, 192, 
19t, 226, 283. 

,, Beg, ii. 357. 

„ Belbuidhc, ii. 39, 40 ; Hi. 

„ [Diigda], iii, 9. 

„ Domlen, ii. 386. 

,, Echbeoil, Hi. 316. 

„ Edgudach, H. 6 ; itV. 88. 

„ Eolach O’Ceirin, H. 113. 

„ Erann, son of Flann Mainistrech, 
It. 169. 

„ Fedleacli, i. Ixxiii ; ii. 13, 71, 72 
98, 146, 146, 160, J99, 261, 
274, 290, 295; Hi. 190, 191, 
192. 

„ Finn, H. 374. 

„ [Fothadli] Airgteach, Hi. 175, 
176. 

„ Garbh, i. cccxxvi, cccxxxiii, 
cccxxxvi, cccxxxix, dcxxxviii. 

, „ Guniiat, king of Ulster, tt. 18, 70, 
147, 338 ; Hi. 627. 

„ luil# tv 197. 

„ king of Munster, tt. 65. 

„ Mac Ere, t. dcxxxvii; 287, 239, 
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241; a. 148, 188, 226, 235, 
See Eocliad Garbh. 

Eochad Muidhmeodhan, i. Ixxiii, 
cccxx ; it. 60, 147. 

„ Mac Liuchta, it. 21. 

„ O’Ceirin, the learned, iV. 55, 133, 
134, 155. Sec Eochadh Eolach. 
„ O'Cleircein, it. 1G7. 

„ O’Flanagan, it. 113. 

„ O’Flinn, O’Floinn, 108 et seq. 

„ High Eigas, it. 57, 78, 83, 36, see 
JDallan ForgailL 

„ son of Cairbre Liffcachair, it. 
386. 

„ son of Dunadach, ii. 349. 

„ son of Enna Ceinsellaeh, i. xlv ; 
ii. 59, 69, 70, 283, 286. 287, 293, 
339. 

,, the druid, ii. 330. 

Eocho Mumho, ii. 9. 

Eogabhail, Hi. 260. 

Eogan, i. cccxl ; ii. 212. 

,, Mac Durtliachta, ii. 20, 357 ; Hi. 
19, 93. 

Eoghan, or Eogan, Bel, ii. 335. 

„ Mac Duirtheacht, Eoghan Mac 
Durthacht, or Mac Durthach, 
see Eogan Mac Durthach ta. 

„ brother of Conall Gulban, ii. 16 1 , 
„ Inbhir, ii. 197. 

„ or Eogan Mdr, king of Munster, 
i. ccxxvi ; ii. 30, 51, 57, 65, 112, 
155, 213, 357,374, 375; Hi. 5. 
166, 179, 259, 261, 359, 36 ). 

„ son of Echtighern, H. 169, 329. 

„ son of Niall, ii. 60, 142, 154, 155, 
166, 161, 164, 344. 

Eolus, a druid, ii. 184. 

Ere Culbuidhe, u Ixxii. 

„ daughter of king Daire, -Hi. 122. 

„ daughter of Eoarn M5r, king of 
Alba, ii. 156. 

,, son of Cairbre Niadh-fear, ii. 

199 ; Hi OG. 

Ercc, Hi. 96, see Ere. 

Ercnat, the virgin nun, Hi. 123. 
Breach Febria, Hi. 637. 

Ereamhon, sec Eremon. 

Eremon, ii. 7, 76, 106, 164, 189, 190 ; 

Hi. 12, 240, 241. 

Erennan, Hi. 537. 

Erich, St., i. clxx. 

Erinys, i. iii. 

Eros, i. iii. 

Err, i. cccxlv. 

Errard Mac Coise, H. 128. 

Errg, tV. 333. 

Ergge Echbel, Hi. 96. 

Erumas, H. 261. 


Esclan the Dagda’s judge, dcxxxix. 
Essa, daughter of Eochad Airemh, 
ii. 105. 

Esse Enchinn, H. 371. 

Etaln,^ queen, i. ceci, cccxxvii, 
ccclxxxi. cccclxxix. See Edaln. 
,, the poetess, H. 60, 51. 

Etan Cend Derg, iii. 404, 405. 

Etar, iii. 162, 190. 

Etercomol, i. cccxli, 

Ethan, H. 57. 

Ethelhun, ii. 82* 

Ethel win, H. 82. 

Ethor, ii. 281, 282. 

Etuscel, iii. 137. 

Euphorion, *. cccclxxxvi, cccclxxxvii. 
Ewers, i. cl. 

Fab i us, /. xciii. 

Fabritio Caroso da Sermoneta, i. 
dlxii. 

Fachtna Fathach, H. 331. 

,, St., ii. 76. 

„ the wise son of Scncha, H. 20, 
322 

E'adad, son of Liath, Hi. 404. 

Fadg, H. 375. 

Faelan, iii. 375. 

Faelcliu, Hi. 377. 

Fail-dearg-doid, H. 7; Hi. 211. 
Faindle Mae Dubruith, Hi. 202. . 

Falbhar, Hi. 158. 

■Fallainan, son of Concobar Mac 
Nessa, H. 360. 

Fand, daughter of Flidais, Hi. 201. 

„ daugliter of Aedh Abrat, 196, 
197, 19H; Hi. 193 
Fathach, a Firbolg druid, ii. 187. 

„ poet, i. dpxxxvii. 

Fauriel, M., *. cviii 
Feargna, ii. 169. 

Fechen, St., ii. 85, 119,^120; iii. 67. 
Fedelm, Hi. 109, 110. 

„ Noi Cliridhe, the ever bloom- 
ing”, iii. 19. 

Fedelrnid Rechtmer, t. dcxxxix. See 
Feidhlimid. 

Fedclrn Nucruthach, daughter of 
Concobar Mac Nessa, i cccxliii ; 
Hi. 96. 

„ “ the Rosy”, one of king Laeg- 
haire’s daughters, ii. 201. 
Feidlilim, son of Tlann of the 
Monastery, ii. 1 00. 

„ son of Laeghairc, ii. 166. 
Feidhlimid Mac Grimthain, Ard 
High, ii. 376 ; Hi 2G1, 262. 
Feidlilimid, Feidlimidh, Rechtmhar, 
t. xxvi ; ii. 21, 22. 

nFeidhlimy, the harper, uV. 329, 067. 
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Feidlimid, i. dxiii. 

Fellfinberg, von, i. ccccxvi. 

Fcnhis Farsaidh, ii. 20, 53, 64, 113, 
174. 

Feradach, son of Rocuirp, i. cgcxI. 
Feradhach Finn or Find Feacht- 
nach, Ard High, t xxiv, xxv, xxvi, 
xxix, xxxi, xxxiii ; ii. 21 ; in. 05. 

„ son of Assal, ii. 18. 

Ferb.the daughter of Gerg, i. ccclxxv, 
in. U58, 160. 307. 

Ferbaetli, i. cccclii ; ii i. 435. 
Fcrberna, poet and warrior, /. 
cccolxxi ; ii. 328. 

Ferceirtne, also Fercertne, ii. 8, 0, 
12, 51, 53, 51, 57, 07, 13.J, 257; 
iii. 152, 163, 179, 200, 242, 243, 
244, 249, 250, 253, 255, 316. 
Fercertne, Concobar Mac Ncssa’s 
poet, ii. 51. 

Fercu, /. ccexxxii. 

Ferdiad, i. xx, xx.xii, Ixxii, 
civ, clxxxv, ccxxxvi, ccclxxx, 
ccclxxxiii, ccoclxvi, ccoclxix, 
cccclxxiv, ii. 302, 303, 304, 305, 
306, 307, 308, 300, 310, 312, 313, 
317, 318, 310, 358, 360 ; Hi. 101, 102, 
186, 215, 302, 400, 401,402.400, 
413. 414, 417, 410,421,423,426, 
;427, 420, 431, 436, 43C, 430, 441, 
443, 445, 447, 449, 451, 453, 455, • 
457, 459, 461, 463, 584. 

Fer-lljson of Fogablial, tVdxxiii ; in. 
259,261. 

Ferfirb Mac Muireadhaig, ii. 78. 
Ferfordae, in. 146. 

5?'ergal Mac Maoilcduin, Ard Rigb, 
ii. 389, 390, 391 ; Hi. 309, 810, 311, 
312,326,381. 

Fergna, son of Findconna, Hi. 96. 

„ in. 158. 

Fergus, son of Aitliirne, ii. 21, 25, 
,57, C6i 67, 72, 74. 

„ Cirrbheoil or Cerrblieoil, i. ccxi ; 

{{. 336; m. 393, 194. 

,, Dubh deadach, i.o. of the black 
tooth, a. 18, 139. 

„ Fairge, Hi. IGl, 162. 

„ Ferde, in. 146. 

„ Fiannaite, it. 21. 

„ Fogha, ii. Il2f Hi. 25. 

„ Mac I.eitcJ ii. 320, 357. 

„ Mac Roigh, i. cccxli, ceexliii, 
ceexliv, cccxlviii ; ii. 89, 196, 
196, 256, 267, 297, 298, 316 to 
318, 820, 321, 333, 335, 357, 
358, 360, 367, 374; Hi. 18,91 
to 97, 201, 254, 338, 339, 367, 
373,374,419,421,453. 


Fergus, son of Eochad, H. 147. 

„ son of Finn Mac Cumhaill, H. 69. 
„ son of king Rag.allach, H. 343. 

,, son of Ros.sa, H. 85. 

„ the lialf red son of Nemid, it. 184, 
185. 

the novelist, H. 55. 

Ferguses, the three brothers, so 
called. Hi. 177. 

F’erguson. Dr. Samuel, i oclxxxv, dvi, 
dvii, dxix, dexliv; tV/. 226-230, 232. 

Ferloga, eharioteer. Hi. 372, 373. 

Ferriter, Pierce, Hi. 257, 258, 264. 

Ferrogan, i. ccccxxxii, ccccxxxiii, 
cecclxiii; Hi. 137, 138, 130, 144, 
145, 147, 148, 140, 150, 151,183, 
184. 

Festus Poinpcius, i, ccxxxvi, 
ccclxxix. 

Fetis, M., i. cecclxxxvi, dix, dxiv, 
dlix, cllxii, dev. 

Fiaec, bishop of Sleibhtc, i, xlvii ; 
H. 74. 

Finch, son of Dubhthach’s sister, H, 
339. 

,, Araidlic, king of Ulster, H. 17. 
brother of Niall, H. 388. 

„ FinnaUghes, ii. 7. 

„ Mac Conga, Hi. 328. 

„ Mac Fir Aba, it. 363, 364. 

„ IMuillelhan, u. 18, 57, 66, 213, 
278, 375 

„ son of Kochad Muighmheadhoin, 
H. 102. 

,, son of Niall, H. 60,220. 

„ Sraibtinc, Sraipthine, i. dcxxxix ; 
ii. 152, 153, 386 ; Hi, 386. 

„ Suidhe. H. 205. 

„ tutor of Conal Gulban, H. IGl. 

F'dacha Finnfolaidh, i. xxv. 

„ Finscothach, H. 11. 

F'dacliaig, Hi. 05. 

Fiachna, Hi. 05. 

„ king of West Munster, H. 90, 

„ son of Bactan, king of Ulster, H. 
55, 155. 

„ “ The Festive”, Ard Righ, H. 79, 
80, 106, 107. 

Fiachnadh Finnolaidh, i. xxv, xxvi, 
xxix,’xxx. 

Fiaehra, son of Eochad, Muidh- 
nicdhan, t, cccxxi, cccxxiii ; H. 
102, 147. 

„ son of Nadruig, Hi. 61. 

„ son of Niall, H. I6l. 

,, tutor^of Conal Gulban, H. 375. 

Fiag, n.’9. 

Fiamcdn Mac Forai, H. 869. 

Fianlugh, H. 260. 
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Fidad, i. cccxx. 

Fidba Mac Fo-Chraebhaig, i.e. 

Hatched, son of Tree Cutter, ii, 133. 
Fidfech, i, xxv. 

Fidgablila, Hi. 639. 

Fidgarb, Hi. 377. 

Figiilus, L dcxxxv. 

Finan, liishop, ii. 82. 

Findabar, Findabair, daughter of 
Medb, t. Cecil, cccliii, cccclxxxi; 
a 293, 302, 306; Hi. 10, 101, 181, 
221, 323, 367, 382, 415, 419, 435, 
443, 457. 

Find Mac Cumhaill, «. eexliv, ceexlii, 
ccccxxxiv ; a. 12, 45, 166, 169, 17.5, 
176, 179, 182, 222, 223, 283. 305, 
323, 324, 328, 388 ; Hi. 62, .59, 82, 
99, 209, 210, 227, 283, 284, 295, 
854, 36 ), 361, 366, 376, 377, 378, 
879, 380, 381,382, 383, 385,386, 387, 
392, 393. 

Find Mae Rossa, king of Leinster. H. 
199. 

Fingal, Earl of, i. cclxxix, 

Finjghin, t. cclxxii. 

„ Mac Lnchta, king of Munster,^ H. 
31 ; Hi. 201, 202, 466. 

Fingin Fathliag, physician. Hi. 97, 
note 59 ; n. 318. 

„ Mac Rudhraidbe, ii. 374. 

,, i)oet, ii, 83, 85, 343. 

Fink, Dr. Tl., i. dlix, dexix. 

Finn, king of Leinster, H. 53. 

„ see Find Mao Cumhaill. 

,, Mac Cumhaill, see Find Mac 
Cumhaill. 

„ Ua Baisene, see Find Mac Cum- 
haill. 

Finn-Abhair, see FindaTiair. 
Finnachta, Ard Righ, Hi. 369. 

„ “ tlie Festive”, see Fiaclina. 
Finnargam, i. cccclviii, 

Finnbar, ii. 76, 90. 

Finnbruinne, Hi. 361. 

Finnehadh, Hi. 61. 

Finnehaomh, poet. 

Finnehas, Hi. 361. 

Finne, son of Cormac Cas. 

Finnen, St., ii. 71,76, 80. 

, , of M.agh Bile, ii. 62, 159. 

Finnia of Magh Bile, St., ii. 52. See 
Finnen 

Finnian, St., iii. 310- 
Finn-Ingliean, Hi. 361. 

Finntan, son of Bochra, ». xevi, 
cccclviii ; H. 62, 183 ; Hi. 60, 
GO, 61,241,242. 

„ father of Cethern, H. 69, 814. 
Fisher, Dr., m. 342. 


Fithal, Judge, i. ccccxxxiv. 

„ the Wise, ii. 22, 45, 61, 62, 133, 
322. 323. 

Fitzgeralds of Kildare, in. 294. 
Flaithbertach, H. 98. 

„ O’Neill, ii. 156. 

Flaithchins, “ the valiant”, ii. 38G. 
Flaithri, son of Fithal, H. 22. 

Fland, son of Eochad Abrad-Ruaidh, 
it. 283, 284 : Hi. 377. 

„ from the Slopes of Latham, Hi. 
377.. 

„ Mac Lonain, iii. 244. 

Flangus, ii. 70, 71. 

Flfinn Abra, Lord of Gabra, H. 97. 

„ Mac Lonain, ii. 98, 99, 100. 

„ Miiinistrech ii. 89, 113, 140, 149 
to 169 : Hi. 9, 210., 

,, of Buite. Sec Flann Mainistrech. 

„ Sinna, or Sionna, i. cccxxvii ; 

97, 98, 104, 146, 148. 
Flannagan, son of Ceallach, H. 95, 
96, 97. . 

Flannan, St., it. 76. 

Flidas Foltchain, ii. 333 : iii. 203, 
204. 

Flore and Blanscboflur, i. ccci 
Floras, i. cccclxxvii. 

Flos, a druid, iu 184. 

Flotow, i. dexiii. 

Fochlachan, u. 171. 

Fochlainn, i. cccxlv, 

Fochmorc, u. 184. 

Fodhla, one of the names of Ireland 
per.sonitied, ii. 8, 71. 

Fogartacli, H. 96. 

Foich, i. cccxlv. 

Foill, eldest son of Nechtan Scene, 
ii. 292. 

Foirsem, i. cccclviii. 

FoIIoman, son of Concobar Mac * 
Nessa, iii. 196. 

Fonnam, i. cccclviii 
Fontenay, M. do, i. Ixiv. 

Forami, i. dexxxix. 

Forcul, charioteer to Conaire M<5r, 
Hi. 183. 

Ford, William, musician, i. dciii. 
Forgal Manach, ii. 195, 368 : ii. 20, 
122 

Forkel, i. dxxxviii. ^ 

For Sai, one of Conairc's poets, iii. 
184. 

Fothadh, Fothaid, i. ccccxxxiv ; m. 
174. 

„ Airgteach, Airgdech m. 174, 175, 
176. 

„ na Canoine, H. 61, 95, 175, 176. 
Fortchern, St., ii. 166. 
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Fraech Mac Fidaid, i. xxii, dcxli, 
dcxlii ; *»t. 10, 11, 23, 67, 68, 181. 
219, 220, 221, 222, 3C7, 3S2. 
Fraechan, son of Sanasan, ii. 343. 
Franciscus Bossinensis, i. dlxi. 
Francon of Cologne, t dliv, dlv, dlvi. 
Franks, Mr., i. cccclxiv. 

Freeiil, charioteer, 183. 

Frigrind, it. 153 ; tu. 10. 

Frigrinn. See Frigrind. 

Frisch, i. cccclxxiii. 

Frithiof, i. cclv. 

Fuaimnech, daughter of Conn, ii. 
30. 

Fuanian, i. cccclxxix 
Fuat.'ich, poet, ii. 51 
Fubtairc, king of Scotland, ii. 163. 
Fuentes, Mariano Soriano, i. dxxiv. 
Fulartacli, poet. Hi. 313, 631. 

Fullon, druid, ii. 204. 

Furbaide, or Furbaid Ferrbeann, son 
of Concobar Mac Nossa,i. ccexxxvi, 
ccclxi; iV. 290, 291, 383; Hi. 19. 
Fursa, St., Hi. 66. 

Gabhlan, Hi. 15. 

Gabran, i cccclviii. 

Gabrieli, Giovanni, i. dlxi, dlxiii. 
Gaiar, i. cccxxxiv. 

Gaibniu the Smith, H. 246. See 
Goibniu. 

Gall, St., ». xvi, Ivi. 

Gallilei Vincenzio, i. dxix. 

Ganfael, *. xxxvii, xxxviii. 

Gann, i. dcxxxvii. 

Gar, i. dcxxxviii. 

Garad, ii. 386. 

Garb, i. cccclviii. 

Garban, or Garbhan, Hi. 9, 16, 73. 
Garcia, king of Navarre, t. dxxii. 
Garrnan, H. 4J, 44, 46 ; Hi, 627, 
628. 

Garnett ,Rev. R., *. li, liv. 

Gartnan, t. ecclxxiv. 

Geide Ollgothach, Hi. 9, 306. 

Geijer, Prof., i. clxx. 

Geine, ii. 386. 

Geminiani, i. dxciv, deix. 

Genand, i. dcxxxviii. 

Gentraighe, Hi. 220, 221. 

George III., i. clxxxiv. 

Gerard, i ccclxxxii. 

Gerbert, i. ccccxc, d, diii, dv, dviii, 
dxx, dxxi, dxxxvii, dxliv, d'xlix. 
Gercind, Hi. 94. 

Gerg, i. ccclxxii, ccclxxiii ; Hi. 307, 
Gerhard, E., i. cccclxxxix. 

Germaine, or Germanus, St., i. xlvii, 
dexliv 

German, Hi. 459. 


Gersdorf, i. cxlvii. 

Gerson, i ccccxci. 

Gildas, i. ccccxxxvi. 

Gilla Brighde Albanach, or Mac 
Conmidho, m. 270. 

GioUa Caeimhghin, H. 222. 

Giraldus Cambrensis,^^ i. ccccxc, 
ccccxcviii, dxxxi, dcviii, dcxxiv; Hi, 
226, 228. 

Glacedh, i. cccclviii. 

Gian, cup-bearer, Hi. 43. 

Glangein, son of Scich, H. 322. 
Glareanus, i. dxx, dlxxix, dlxxx, dci 
Glas Mac Cais, H. 211. 

Glass Donn, H. 377. 

Glas Gamlina, H. 288. 

Glei, cup-bearer. Hi. 43. 

Gleisi, cup-bearer, Hi. 43. 

Gluck, i. Iviii. 

Gliick, i. dlx. 

Glum, i. cccxciiL 
Gnathach, a druid, H. 187. 

Gno Beg, son of LiUgad Delbaeth, H. 
220 . 

„ Mor, do., H. 220, 221. 

Gobban Saer, Hi. 34 to 36, 39 to 42, 
44, 46. 

Gobel, Prof., i. ccccxviii, ccccxix. 
Gotelinde, i. dxxvii. 

Goibniu, the smith, H. 248 ; Hi. 40. 

,, son of liurgnech, ». ccccxxxii. 
Goll, Hi. 16. 

„ Mac Morna, H. 377. 

Gollamh or Milesius, H. 94. 
Golltraigbe, Hi. 220, 221. 

Gombert, t. dlx. 

Gomer, m. 203. 

Gomni, i. dliii. 

Gorralaith, H. 104. 

Gortigern, a British king, i. cccxxxiii, 
cccxxxiv, cccxxxv ; H. 222. 
Gortniat, i. xxiv. 

Gottfried of Strasburg, *. xxxix, 
cccbii, dlii. 

Goudimel, Claude, musician, i, dlix, 
dlx, dlxiii. 

Graham, M. G. Farquahar, i. dxvii. 
Graves, Dr., Bishop of Dimerick, *. 
Ixvi. 

Greene, Dr., musician, i. dcxxiv. 
Gregory, St., the Great, Pope, t, 
dxlvii, dxlviii, dlxvii, dcxxxi, 
dcxxxii. 

„ XIII., Pope, i. cxlix. 

Grellan, or Greallan, St., m. 84. 
Gressach, a smith, H. 888. 

Growingk, C., i. ccccxxix. 

Griffith, Sir Richard, eV. 267, 268, 
269, 271. 
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Grimm, Jacob, *. ix, lix, lx, Ixxvi, 
ciii, civ, cv, cxlvi, cxlviii, clvi^ 
ccxv, ccxxxvi, cccclxiv, cccclxxiii, 
ccccxcix. 

,, the Brothers, cccclviii. 

Grivaud de la Vincelle, i. ccclxxxi, 
cccxci. 

Gruasalt, i. cccclviii. 

Gruffydd ab Cynan ; also Gruffyth 
ap Conan, Griffith ap Conon, t. 
ccxliv, ccccxci, ccccxciii, dcxxiv, 
dexxv, dexxvii, dcxxviii ; iiu 227, 
853, 354. 

Gruibo, i. xxiv, xixv. 

Guaire, “the hospitable”, king of 
Connaught, it. 87, 88, 150 ; m. 
235, 334, 360, 37G, 379. 

,, G^l (i.e. Oisin, son of Find), it, 
283, 284. 

Guden, i. cxlvii. 

Guerard, i cxlvii. 

Guhl, E. and Koner,W.j t. cccclxxxix. 
Guido d’ Arezzo, i. dlii, dexxx; m. 
226. 

Guillaume de St. Pair, i. dxxvii, dliii. 

„ Ee Breton, i. ccccxliv. 

Guizot, M., t. cv, cxxxii, clxvii, 
clxviii. 

Gunhild, mother of Harold Grafcld, 
t, ccxcvi. 

Gunnat, son of Succat, it. 40 ; in. 
627. 

Guornemet, £.'cclxiv. 

Guthar, Guthor, ii. 218. 

Hagny, i. Ixxv. 

Ilakon Jarl, i. cccclxxi. 

Halthaus, i. ccxxix. 

Hampson, Mr. R. T., i. ccli, cclxx, 
cclxxxviii. 

„ Denis, harper, in. 294, 295. 
Hanssen, i, cli. 

Hardiman, James, it. 118, 126 j iiu 
65. 

Hardinge, Mr. W. II , i. xcviii, xeix. 
Hawkins, Sir John, i. ccccxcvii, 
dcxxxi. 

Haxthausen, von, i. cxlix, cli. 

Haydn, musician, i. dexii. 

Hearne, i. ccccxcvi. 

Heinrich von Veldeck, i. cccliii. 

„ Isaak, musician, i. dlix. 

Helen, i. iii. 

Helenus, i. cccclxxii. 

Helmholtz, Prof., i. dlxiii, dlxvi, 
dlxxix, dexix. 

Hendrik van Ghizeghem, i. dlviii. 
Hengist, t. vi, xxxiv. 

Hennessy, Mr. W. M., i. dexliii. 
Henry I., i. ccii. 


Henry II., m. 2G7. 

„ III., m. 268, 276, 

,, VI., i. cclxxxvii. 

„ VITI., t. cLxxxiv ; tit. 267, 269, 
274, 276, 286. 

Hercules, i. ii. 

Heremon, iii. 637. See Eremon. 
Ilerraud, i. dcxxxvi. 

Hickes, i. cclxxiv. 

Hieronymus de Moravia, i. dxxv, 
dxxix. 

Hilary, St., i. dx. 

Hincmar, i. ccxi, ccxii. 

Ilior Half son, t. Ixxv. 

Hitchcock, Mr. K., i. cccvii. ^ 
Hobreclit, Jacob, musician, i. dlix. 
Hodson, Sir George T. J. iii. 296. 
Holtzmann, Prof., i. Ixxv. 

Homer, i. ccccx. 

Honorius, i. xliv, xlv. 

Horsa, i. xxxiv. 

Horsley, i. xxi. 

Houard, M., i. ccii. 

Houghton, i. ccclxxvi. 

Howcl Dha^i. cclxvi. 

Ilrafn, i. Ixxiv. 

Ilrolf Sturlungsson, i. Ixxiv. 
Hrothgar, king, i. ccxxxvii. 
Hucbald, t. dli, dlii. 

Hugdietrich, romance of, i. ccci. 
Hugiies do Mery, i dxxviii 
Ilymir, i. ccclxxii. 
larbonel, son of Nemid, ii. 184. 
largas, son of Umor, it. 122 
larlaithe or Jarlath, St., ii. 77. 

Ibar, bishop, iii. 43. 

„ charioteer, ii. 292, 364, 365. 
Idland, ii. 38G. 

Ilbreac, iii. 366. 

Ilbreachtach, a harper, ii. 99, 100. 
Iliach, son of Cas, ii. 314. 

Ilian, iii. 14. 

Illand,Illan, son of Fergus, i. ccccxlvi ; 
iii. 98. 

Hsuanach, it. 371. 

Imchell, iii. 9, 73. 

Indai, iii. 9. 

Indiu, son of Echtach, iii. 366, 

Ine, i. ccxiii. 

Inell, i. cccxlv. 

ingeel, i. XX ; iii. 186, 137, 138, 139, 
140, 141, 142,143, 144, 146,146,147, 
148, 149, 160, 151, 383, 184, 186. 
Ingeborg, i. cclv. 

Ingnathach, a druid, ii. 187. 
lobath, ii. 187. 

Iphigenia, i. cccxxxiii. ■ 

It, ii. 190; iii. 637. 

Irgalach, i. dcxxxix. 
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Isaac Jarchi, called Rashi, t. dxiv. 
Iseult, t. xxxix, xlviii. 

Isidore, St., i ccclxxix, ccclxxxviii, 
ccccxlv, d, div, dxii, dxxxv, dxlvii, 
dxlix, dli. 

Ismail Sahib, t. dcxxxvi. 

Itc, St., it. 86. 

Ith, Hi. 88. 
lubal. Hi. 236. 
luchadan, **. 6 ; Hi. 88, 21 1. 
lucbar, a chief druid, it. 187. 

,, son of Tuirend, t. ccccxxxii. 
luebarba, t. ccccxxxii ; ii. 187. 

Jacini, i. clix. 

James I., i. cccciii. 

„ „ of Scotland, i. dcxxii , 

dcxxiii. 

Japhct, it- 184. 

Jason, i. cccclxxxviii. 

Jean du Roy, or Regis, musician, i. 
dlviii. 

Jerome, St., i. xxxi, xxxiii, ccccxc, 
dcxliv. 

Jocelyn, H. 165, 166. 

John, St., Hi. 288. • 

John, i. dlxvii, dcxxxi. 

„ XXIf., Pope, i. dlxvi. 

„ of Salisbury, t. dxxxvi. 

„ Scotus Erigona, i. dl, dli. 

Jones, Rev. W. B., i. xxxvii. xl, 
xlviii. 

„ Edward, i. ccccxciii. 

,, Sir William, i. xlviii, 1. 

Jornandes, i. Ixxxviii. 

Josei>h, son of Jacob, u cccclxxxiv. 

„ St., ii. 92. 

Josephus, i. dviii, dxi. 

Josquin de Prtis, i. dlviii, dlix, dlx, 
dlxii. 

Joy, Mr. Henry, tit. 290. 

Joyce, Dr. P. W., i. dxcvL 
Judenkunig, Hans, i. dcxxx, dcxxxii. 
Julius Caesar, i. ccviii. Sec 
Cassar. 

„ Capitolinus, i. cccxcii, 

Jumilhac, Dom, i. dxlvii. 

Jupiter, i. iii. 

Juvenal, i. ccclxxx, cccxc, cccxci, 
Karamsin, i. cl. 

Keating, Rev Dr. G. t. xxvi, xxx, 
xlvii, ccxliv, cccxxv, cccxxx, 
cccxxxi, cccxxxii, cccxl, ccccxlv; 
ii. 12, 14, 16, 19, 26, 38, 64, 65, 71, 
78, 113, 114, 257, 364, 377, 378, 
379, 380, 382; Hi. 89, 172, 216, 
231, 240, 265, 340, 369. 

Kelly, Cormac, iii. 294. 

„ John, iii. 296. 

Kemble, J. Mitchell, i. Ixxix, cxxxvii, 


cxl, cxlii, cxlvii, clxxix, ccii, ccxyii, 
ccxviii ; H. 247, 270, 271. 

Kiaran, St., i. xvii. See Ciaran. 
Kirchcr, Father, i. dxvi. 

Kluber, i. ciii, civ. 

Kopp, i. ccclxxxv. 

Krug, i. cl. 

Kruse, Prof., i. ccccxxix, 

Eabbe, i. cccciv. 

Eabhraidh, sec Eabrad, 
liabrad, i. cccxxii, cccxxxiv ; iii. 243. 
„ liOingsech, i. iii, xxi, ccccxliv ; 
H. 9, 43, 44, 47, 51, 71, 196, 197, 
266,259,261, 295; iii. 192, 242, 
243, 244, 249, 641, 547. 
Dabraid, see Dabrad. 

Dachtna, Hi. 24. 

Eacomblet,.*. cxlvii. 

Dacroix, *. dxv. 

Dadccnd, so^bof Barced, tt. 69, 70, 
173, 286, 287. 

Eadcuin Mac Barceda, see Eadccnd. 
Eadra, Hi. 69. 

Eaech Eiathnihuim, ii. 133. 

Eaog, *. cccxc, ccccxxxvi, ccccxlvi, 
cccclxxxiii ; H. 197, 297, 298, 299, 
308, 309, 310, 358, 373; iii. 97, 
186, 187, 188, 102, 447, 449, 451, 
453, 455, 457, 46 1. 

Eaegh, see Eaeg. 

Eaeghairc Buadach, i. ccclxii, 
ccccxxxvi, cccclxvi, cccclxix, 
cccclxx, cccclxxi; ii. 75, 76, 77, 
316, 358, 373 ; Hi. 19, 21, 93, 314. 

„ Eorc,-*. xxi. 

„ Mac NeUl, u. 14, 25, 29, 30, 52, 
60, 66, 67, 72, 75, 150, 166, 
201, 202, 333, 838; Hi. 24,37, 

, 160, 187, 202, 203. 

„ of the mantles, H. 339. 

„ son of Luchta Lairnlilinn, Hi. 202. 
Eaidcend, See Eadcend, . 

Eaidcenn, son of Baircead. See 
Eadcend. 

Eaidcch, ii. 133. 

Eaigsech of the large head, son of 
Conall, H. 43, 44 ; Hi. 374. 

„ eon of Conall Cendmor, iii. 641. 
Eaind, Hi. 877- 
Eaing, Capt., i. ccccxcv. 

Eaitheog, poetess, tt. 98. 

Eamec Bigamns, Hi. 236. 

Eampadius, Prof., t. ccccxr. 
Eampridius, t. ccviii. 

Eangethal, t. cli. 

Eanigan, Rev. Dr., ii. 68, 75. 
Eappenberg, i. ccccxcii; 

Earcom, Sir T. A., t. xcvi, cxix. 

Eear, tt. 142. 
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Le Grand d’Aussy, i. cccxlix, 
ccclxxvii. 

Lcdwich, Dr., i. dxxxvi. 

Leeto \_iecte Deeves"], Rev. Mr., t, 
dcxxii. 

Deibnitz, i. Ixiii. 

Leine Inglien Din Ghuirt, i.c. Shirt, 
daughter of Flax-field, tV. 133. 

Lein Linfhiaclach, Hi. ^02, 203. See 
Len. 

Leite, u. 320, 

Lemaire, i. ccccxciv. 

Len, Lena, son of Alesred, orMesroed, 
M. 40, 311 ; Hi. 527,530. 

Len Inghen Lamhthoraidh, i.e. 
Linen, daughter of HandAvork, ii. 
133. 

Len Linfhiaclach, Hi. 203, 204. See 
Lein. 

Lcndabar, Lendabaif, Wife of Conall 
Cearnacli, i. cccliii; Hi. 10. 

Lcnihan, M. Maurice, i. cccclxvii. 

Lenormant and Do Witte, i. 
cccclxx.xvii. 

Loo, St., Hi. 07. 

Le Play, i. ccccxiv. 

Lepsius, Prof., i. cccclxxxv. 

Lesan Mac Dagh-Slnuiithe, i.e Bag, 
son of Good Yarn, ii. 133. 

Lesbothemis, i. cccclxxxvii. 

Lcschner, i. ccccxv. 

Lescurel Jehannot, i. dlix. 

Lettenhoven, M. Kervyn de, i. 
ccxii. 

Levey, R. M., Mr., i. dcii, dcxv. 

Lhoyd, or Lloyd, Humiihry, t. 
ccccxcii, ccccxciii ; iiii 353. 

Lhwyd, K , i. ccdcxoii. 

Liath of Doire Leith, Hi. 404. 

„ son of ^ipltchair, mV355, 356. 

Liathan, i. xxxviii, xxxix. 

Liban, wife of Labrad, H. 196, 197. 

Lindas, i. ccclxxxii ; Hi. 146. 

Lindenschmidt, i, ccccxxxviii, 
ccccxxxix. 

Lir, or Lear, H. 326. 

Liruti, i. ciii, cvi. 

Livy, t. cccl xxxviii. - ^ 

Llewelyn, Prince of Wales, i. clxxvii. 

Llwyd, or Lhuyd, Edward, i. xxxvii, 
xlviii ; Hi. 172. * 

Loam, Idng of Alba or Scotland, H. 
156, 287. 

Lobel, i. cviii. 

Lobineau, Dom Alexis, L Ixiii, 

Locar, Lochar the Swift, H, 40 ; Hi. 
527. 

Loccenius, i. ccxxvii. 

Loch, i. cccclxxiv; m. 196, 196, - 


Loch Mor Mac Morfebis fMofemis, 
or Emonis], ii. 369. 

Lodan, son of Lir, or Lear, H. 142. 
Lodtmann, i. cxlvi 
Loeghaire Buadach, i. ccclvii. Seo 
Laeghairo. 

Loimdha Mac Lomthogha, freeze, 
Lamhdha Mac Lamhthogal i.e. 
Handwork, son of Choice Hands, 
H. 133. 

Loingsech, Ard Righ, tt. 25. 

Loki, Logi, son of Nal, i. ccccxlvii, 
Loman, ii. 166. 

Lommon, i. ccxl, ccxli. 

Lonina, ii. 209, 210. 

Long, i. dcxxxviii. 

Longuemar, M. do, i. Ixvi. 

Long Mac Emonis, Hi. 101. 

Lorcan, king of Munster, ii. 98. 
Lorcan, of the vows, Hi. 394, 

Lorga, a druid, ii. 279, 280, 281, 
282. 

Lorgach, Largach, it. 40; Hi. 627. 
Lort, i dcxxxviii. 

Lothar, or Lothor, son of Eochad 
Feidhlech, ii. 146, 146, 262, 263, 
276, 277. 

Lottner, Prof., i. Ixv, Ivi. 

Louis le Debonnairo, i. ccxi, ccxiv. 
Loyset Compare, i. dlviii, dlix, dlxii. 
Luan, Hi. 373. 

Luath Mac Dorera, i. xxiv. 

Lucan, i. cccclxxviii. 

Luchta, son of Luchad, ii. 199; Hi. 
42. 

Luchtaine, it. 246, 249. 

Lucretius, i. ccccxc. 

Lug, i. cccxxvii. 

„ Laeban, or Laibach, son of 
Caclier, ii. 39, 42 ; Hi. 627, 633. 
„ or Lugad Mac Eithlenn, or Eth- 
Icnd, i. ccccxxxii, ccccxlvi, 
ccccxlvii, cccclxvi; ii. 110, 

225, 248, 251, 2.52, 288, 324, 
325 ; Hi. 40, 41, 42, 43, 213. 

„ son of Cian, ii. 131, 132, 148. 
Lugad Delbaeth, ii. 219, 220, 221, 

226. 

Laga, ii. 140; Hi. 156, 177. 
Lamfhind, ii. 355. 

Lamh-fada, ii. 356 ; iii. 41, 42. 
Laigsech, ii. 43, 44 ; iii. 459. 
Luaighne, or Laighne, ii. 7, 274. 
Mac Con, son of Mac Nia, iii. 269. 
Mai, i. cccxxxvi. 

“ Master of all the arts’", ii. 131. 
„ Reo Derg, ii. 196, 198, 199, 200. 

„ Riabh-Derg, ii. 367, 374. 

„ son of Ith, iii. 88. 
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liUgad, son of Lacghaire« Hi. 67. 

,, son of Nuadad, i. dcxxxvii 
„ son of Seal Balb, i. cccxxvii. 

„ son of Temnen, Hi. 207. 

Lugar, son of Bugad, king of 
Munster, it. 356. 

XiUgard, u. 386. 

Bughaidh. See Bugad. 

Liughna Firtri, it. 375. 

Iiuigech. a poet, ii. 51. 
liuitprand, i. clx, 

JLupat or Lupait, iii. 122. 

Bupus, t. dlx, dexliv. 

Lrurc, i. dcxxxviii. 

Ijurgnech, i. ccccxxxii. 

Luscinius, Ottomarus, %. dcxxxi. 
liynch, Dr. John, “ Gratianus Lu- 
cius”, *. xxiii, xxvi ; ii. 32. 
Mabillon, i. dxxiii, dexliv. 

Mac Adam, Mr. R., Hi. 347. 

„ Aibhlin, St , iii. 332. 

„ Aingis, i. dxxiii ; iii. 259, 260. 

„ an Bhaird, Diarmat, in. 265. 

„ an llaill, ui. 257. 

„ Brics, **. 284. 

„ Buain, ii. 311. 

„ Carthy, i. clxvii. 

„ Ceelit, i. ccccxxxiii ; ii. 71, 189. 

„ Coisc, Errard, or Erad, 11, 76, 
77, 116, 118, 127 to 135, i39. 

„ Con, *. xxi, xlii, ceccxxxiv ; it. 22, 
67, 139, 211, 331, ; iii. 259, 260, 
261. 

„ Conglinde, i. ocolxxxiv, ccclxxxv, 
eccxcviii ; iii. 102 to 106. See 
Anier Mac Conglinde. 

,, Conmidhc, Brian Ruadh, ii. 98. 

,, „ Gilla Brighde, ii, 162, 

163, 164, 165, 166; iii. 68, 163, 

164, 167, 168, 270, 271, 273, 280, 
286, 286. 

„ Conrai, ii. 221. 

„ Cormac, ii. 140 ; iii. 44. 

„ Creiclie, St., i. cclxxxix ; iii. 331, 
332. 

„ Cridan, Diarmad, iii. 292, 293. 

„ ,, Giolla Patrick, Hi. 292, 293. 

„ Crimthainn, Feidldemidh, king 
of Munster, iii. 333. 

„ Cuill, ii. 71, 188 ; iii. 43. 

„ Cuillennain, Cormac, ii. 94, 104, 
250; iii. 217, 241,235, 388, 389. 
„ Cumhaill, Find, sec Find Mac 
Cumhaill. 

„ Curtin, Andrew, i. ccccxxxiv. 

„ Batho, iii. 372, 629. 

„ Dermot, iit. 129 ; iii. 297. 

„ Donagh, ii. 129. 

„ Donald, i. dexxi 


Mac Donald, liord of Clanranald, 
iii. 300. 

„ Donnell, Capt. Alex., iii. 270. 

„ Donnells, Lords of the Isles, iii. 
282, 286. 

„ Donogh, Mr. P., iii. 335. 

„ Enge, i, cccclxx; Hi. 266. 

,, Enis. See Magennis. 

„ Eochagan, ii. 161, 220. 

„ Eoglian Ruadh, ii. 166. 

„ Erachtaigh, I3onn 6g, iii. 26. 

„ Ere, i. dcxli. See Eochad Mac Ere. 
„ Firbis Dudley, iii. 16. See Mac 
Firbisigh, Dubhaltach. 

„ Firbisigh or Mac Firbis, Gilla Isa 
Mdr, ii. 383. 

„ „ Dubhaltach, or Dual, ii. 

79, 1 17, 239 , iii. 16, 16, 301 
„ Geoghegan, Abbe, ii. 1 38. 

,, Gilbii>atrick, Donagh, ii. 38 
„ Gorman, Finn, Bishop of Kildare, 
iii. 169, 403. 

,, Greine, ii. 71, 189, 

,, Guire, iii. 169. 

„ „ Hugh, Lord of Fermanagh, 

u. 392. 

„ -in-Egis, ii. 839.. 

„ lubar, if. 811. 

„ Lauchlan, Rev. Thomas, iii. 301. 
„ Leneno, Colman, iii. 245. 

„ Liag, ii. 99, 116, 117, 118, 11&, 
120, 121, 122, 124, 126, 143;' 
iii. 163. 

„ Lonain, ii. 96, 98 to 104, 134, 166, 
163; in. 255. 

„ Loughlin, harper, iii. 298. , 

„ IVIaelmuirc, iii. 264. 

„ Mahon of Claenach, iii. 267,' 269, 
276. 

„ „ of Monaghan, it. 392. . , 

„ Murdochs of Scotland, iii. ' 3bL 
See Mac Vurrich. , 

„ Murrich, John, iii. 300. See Mac 
Vurrich, - 

„ Murrough, Dermot, * king of 
Leinster, it. 107. 

„ na g-Cuach, ii. 102. 

„ Namaras of Clare, it. 10">. « 

,, Namara, Mr. Commissioner, iii, 
267,^69, 276. 

Nessa, see Concobar MficlSressa. 

,, Nia, iii. 166, 269. 

Oc<^*i. cccclxxix. 

„ Pherson, iii. 413, 

„ Rannall, or Reynolds, ii. 86. 

,, Riaghla, iii. 386. 

„ Roth, i. ccclx; ii. 297, 316 to 
318; iii. 91-97, 93, 814. 

„ Sithduill, iii. 268. u 
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Mac Solly, John, it, 116, 146, 311. 

„ Vurrich, m. 300, SOL. See Mac 
Murdoch. 

„ William of Clanriekard. 

Maccraith O’Donnchadh, king of 
Cashel, m. 228.* 

Madia, daughter of Emmas, tV. 187, 
251. 

, Mong Huadh, it. 112, 357 ; HL 11, 

102 . 

Machaut, Guillaume de, t. d, dxx, 
dxxxii. 

Machta, St., it. 77. 

Maculloch, i. cxlviii 
Maedhog, St., of Cluain M6r, or 
Clonmore, lY. .338, 339. 

Mad, a druid, iu 72, 201, 202. 
Maelbrighde, son of Mothlachan, it. 
83,312. 

Mael Coba, Maelchoba, i. dcxxxix; 

u. 55; m. 396,297. 

Maclcrund,.it. 386. Sec Crundmael. 
Macldalna, St., uY. 332. 

Maeldoran, or O’Muldory, it. 93. 
Maelduin, *. xxviii, cceiii, ccdvi, 
ccdvii, ccdviii, ccclxviii; n't. 158, 
163, 169, 180, 188. 

Maelgwyn, t. xlviii. 

Mael Mac Eailbhe, iii. 310. 
Maclmilscothach, ii. 131, 135. 

Mael Md’r, u. 71. 

Maelmordha, ti. 335, 336, 317. 
Maelmuirc, iii. 403. 

Mad Alura of Fahan, it. 97, 98. 
Maeldchtair, ii. 204, 205, 226, 
Madruan, St., ii. 76. 

„ St., of Tallaght,. ii. 85, 175. 
Madruanagh, ii. 121. 

Maelruanaidh, ii. 129. 

Madseachlain, Maclsecblann, t. 
cccxxvii; ii. 119, 121, 126, 128, 
137, 146, 150, 159, 346. 

„ O’Donnell, ii. 162. 

Maelsuthain, O’CarroIl, ii, 175, 177 
Maelu^a, ii. 386. 

Macn, lY*. 51. 

Maen ijil&c Etnae, ii. 212, 22 7, 

Mafflr Thuill, iii. 147.' 

Magach, t{. 260 ; iii. 90, 91, 109. 
Magennis, t. xxv; m. 265, 278. 
Maghiuor, t. cccxxvi ; ii. 148., 
Magnus Berfacta, i. ccclxxxi:^ 

„ Ericson. 

Mahon, ii. 116, 177, 178. 

Maidulph, i. dvii. 

Maighnean. ^t , i. ccxl, cell. 

Main, m. 243. 

Maine, t. ccdxxv ; lY. 842 ; uY. 90. 

„ Aithrehaail, do. m. 100, 101.** 

VOL. II 


Maine Andoe, son of Ailill and Medb, 
M. 318. 

„ Mathremail, do. iii. 100, 101. 

„ Mor or Muineamhon, iii. 84^ 178, 
,, son of Ailill and Medb, in. 168, 
169, 307, 307. 

„ son of Durthacht, iii. 161. 

„ son of Niall, ii'. 161. 

Mainmairic. ii. 7. 

Mairend Mael, i. cccxcv; tii. 193, 
194. 

Mairgen, it. 252, 288, 2 39. '' 

M aistiu, iii. 122. 

Mai, ii. 51. 

Manach, father of Emer, i. clxi. 

,, Mac Tdbaind, iii. 140. 

„ the jester, iii. 150. 

Mananand, or Manannan Mac Dir, i. 
xxxviii, cccxxii, cccxxxiv ; ii. 140, 
197,198 301; iii. 40, 192. 

Mangan, James Clarence, ii 118. 

Manogan, t. xxxvii. 

Maolmiiire, son of Cdtchair, ite. 403. 

Maothagan, *. cccxxxi. 

Marban or Marbhan, ii. 88 ; »Yt. 235, 
236, 307, 356, 357, 358, 374, 379. 

Marcellus, i. xvi, dlxvii. See Moen- 
gal. 

„ Burdigallensis, t. lviii,lix, lx. 

Marco Polo, t, cccxxii, 

Marculfus, t. cviii, clxx. 

Marcus, i. xlv, dlxviii. 

Marini, i. coxiy. 

Mark, St., t dexliv. 

Martial, i. ccclxxxviii. 

Martin, M. Henri, i. cxxxviii. 

Mathuloch.Gwydddl, Hi. 227. 

Matthew, St , iiY. 340. 

„ of Paris, ccccxeii. 

Maurer, i. cxlv, cxlvi, cxlriL 

Maximian, t. xlii. 

Maximus, i. xliii, xliv. 

Meadhbh, sec Medb. 

Mecconu. iii. 99. 

Meccun, Hi. 147. 

Medb, t. XX. xxxii, Ixxiii, Ixxiv, cccii, 
ccev, ceexxx vi, cccxxxviii, cccxlviii 
ccdvii, cedx, ccclxi, ccdxxv, 
ccdxxx, ccccxxii, cccclii, ccccliv, 
cccdxix, cccdxxiv, cccclxxix, 
cccdxxxi, dcxli; tY. 71, 145, 199, 
259, 260. 26), 29*), 291, 293, 296, 
297, 298, 302, 303, 306, 810, 314, 
316, 318, 319, 357; iii. 10, 11, 74, 
89,90,91,98,101, 102, 106, 109, 
no, 195, 196, 220, 221, 307, 314, 
.338,372,400,401, 402, 415, 417, 
419, 423, .427, 435, 443, 445, 449, 
455, 458, 495. 


45 
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Meibomius, «. cclxvi. 

MelUtus, i. dcxxxi, dlxvii. 

Mcmmiy Simone, i. dxvi. 

Mend or Menn,8onof Salcholgan, ««. 
96, 333. 

Mcsbuachala, *. ccclxx. 

Mcsc, daughter of iBodbh, tV. 40, 44, 
46; m. 627, 629. 

Mcsceagra, son of Datho lit. 527- 

Mesded, n. 40 ; m. 629. 

Mesdelmon, son of Datho, it. 40 ; 
tVi. 629. 

Mesgedhra, king of Deinstcr, it. 107, 
290. 

Mcsroed, Mcsred Misroed, ii. 40; tit. 
371, 529, 630. 

Messed, ii. 40 ; tit. 529. 

Midas, i. iii. 

Midhe, son of Brath, ii. 191, 226. 

Midhuil, iii. 236. 

Midir, i. Ixxiii, ccci, ccclxix, 
cccclxxix ; ii. 71 ; iii. 79, 80, 163, 
188, 190, 191, 192, 356, 356. 

Milesius, i. cccxxxiii ; ii. 189, 191 ; 
iii 232, 240, 241. 

Milin, i. ccclxxxi. 

Milithi, iii. 160. 

Mobi, St., ii. 76, 91. 

Mochae, St., qf Oendruim, iii. 386, 
387. 

Mochuda, St., of Rathan, ii. 204 ; iii, 
4, 38. 

Modan, see Bodan. 

Moengal, or Marcellus, . dlxvii. 
dlxviii. 

Mofemis, ii. 9. 

Mogcorb, ii. 65, 387. 

Moghad Neid, i. cccxl, 

Mogh Lamha, i. cclxiv. 

Mogh liuith, ii. 213, 214, 216, 227, 
278, 279, 280, 281, 282, 295, 375. 

Moke, Prof., i. Ixxv, ccxii. 

Molaise, St. of Damhinis, ii. 86. 

„ „ of Lcithglinn, iii. 34, etc. 

Moling, St., i. ccclxv ; it. 86 ; iii. 34, 
36, 39, 45, 309. 

' Moiling, the swift, ii. 385. 

Mommsen, Prof., i. ii. Ixv, jlxvi. 

Mqnafinn, ii. 147. 

Mone, i. Iviii, lix. 

Mongan, t. cccxlix, ccel -, ii. 283 ; iii 
174, 175, 176. 

Monin, M., i. Iviii, lix, lx, Ixii, Ixvi. 

Monteverde, Claudio, i. dlxiv, dlxv. 

Montfaucon, i. Ixiii, ccclxxxi. 

Moore, Thomas, i. dxci, dxcii, dcxiii, 
dcxv, dcxvii. 

Mophir Rochetuil, iii. 184. 

Mor4n, ii. 183. 


Morand, Moen, see Morann Moen. 

„ son of Cairbre the stooped, it. 
62. 

Morann Moen, i. xxv, xxvi, xxxii, 
xxxiii; ii. 21, 51, 324 ; iii. 419. 
More, son of Dela, ii. 185. 

More wood, i. ccclxxvii. 

Morgan, t. cccxxxiv. 

„ John, i. ccccxcvii. 

Morhault, t. xxxix. 

Moriath, iii. 242, 243, 244, 248, 249, 
252. 

Mor Mumhan, ii. 133. 

Morogh, son of Flann IVIoelscachlainn, 
ii. 151. 

Mor Rigan, tV. 50, 61, 187, 202. 

M5r Rigu, i. dcxxxix. See Mdr 
Rigan. 

Moser, i. cxciv. 

Moses, t. dlxx, ii. 20. 

Mothemnioc, St, t. cevii ; iii. 207, 
208. 

Mothlachan, it. 342. 

Motur, Mothur, son of Largach, it. 

40 ; in. 627. 

Mugain, see Mugan, 

Mugairne, iii. 459. 

Mugan, i. clxxi ; it. 158, 159 ; itt. 198. 
Mughain, see Mugan. 

Muinoamon, Ard High, ii. 7 ; iii. 178, 

211 . 

Muinremor Mac Qerrcend, (it. 93, 94, 
140. 

Muirceartach Mac Erca, it. 156. 

„ it. 162. 

,, king of Meath, ti. 159. 

,, son of Muiredhach, itV 156. 

,, son of Niall, it. 105, 184, 135 ; iii. 

25. 

Muired, i. dcxxxix. 

Muircdach Albanach O’Daly, of Dios 
an Doill, or Dissadill, iii. 280, 281, 
282, 284, 286, 300, 801. 

„ Mcann, ii. 376. 

„ son of Eoghan, it. 130. 

Muirenn, it. 343. 

Muirenn Mael, ii. 343. 

Muiresg, ii. 7K . 

Muirin, iii. 224. 

Muirn Molbthach, ii. 276. 

Muirni Muncaem [Nom. MuirinJ, 
i. cccxxii. 

Muller, Johann von, i. ciii. 

„ Prof. Max, i. ix. 

Munch, Prof., i. Ixxxi, Ixxxii, ccxxi, 
ccxxix. 

Munnu, ii. 51, 

Munremur, see Muinrembr. 

Muratori, t. cii, cv, cccxciv. 
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Murcilia^h, ii. 3i7. 

„ son of Brian Boromha, it. 117, 121, 
124, 349, 350, 351. 

Murchadh, son of Bran Muite, k. of 
liCinster, u. 389, 390, 391 ; m. 311, 
312. 

Muredach, son of the king of Leins- 
ter, in. 149. 

Nachtigall, Othmar. See Luscinius. 
Nanda (O. H. G.)> goddess, ». 
cccxxxix. 

Nanna, wife of Baldr, L cccxxxix. ' 
Nan|?o (Goth.), t. cccxxxix. 

Naoiso, see Nois. 

Nar, son of Eochad Feidhlech, ii. 262. 
„ the lady of Badb Derg’s mansion. 
[This was Nar, daughter of the 
king of Cruitentuath or Pict- 
land, and wife of Crimthan Nia 
Nair, and should not be con- 
founded with Nar the swine herd 
to Badb Derg], m. 202. 
Natfraech, k. of Munster, «. 66 : Hi. 
15. 

Nathchrantail, i. cccclii. 

Nechtan Scene, ii. 292, 366. 

Necker de Saussure, L. A., i. dcxviii. 
Neid, chief poet of Ulster, ii. 63. 

„ son of Adhna, ii. 20, 21, 217, 
:218, 219 ; in. 316, 310. 

„ son of Indai, a Tuatha De Danann 
god, ii. 152 i Hi. 9. 

Neidhe, ^e Neid 
Neithe, see Neid. 

Nemannach, Hi. 203. 

Nemetona, a goddess, i. cclxiv. 
Nemid, Neimid, i. xxxviii, xxxix, 
cclxiv, cccxxxix, dcxxxvii ; ii. 1 10, 
184, 186, 187, 233; Hi. 3, 231, 232. 
Nennius, i. xxxviii, cccxxxiii ; ii. 222. 
Neocorus, i. ccxviii, ccxix. 

Nera or Nere, of Cruachan, Hi. 199, 

200 , 201 . 

„ poet, ii. 133. 

,, son of Fincholl, ii. 52. 

„ son of Morann, ii. 21,51, 324. 
Nertchu, ii. 238, 241. 

Ness, m. 514, see ConcobarMac Nesaa 
Nessa, see Ness. 

Nessan, it. 76. 

Nia, Hi. 148. 

„ Mdr, ii. 18. 

„ Seghamain, ii. 204. 

Nial Glundubhy ii. 106, 164. 

„ O’Ciunn, u. 349. 

NiaUor Nell, ii. 182. 

„ of the nine hostage^ t. xliv. xlv, 
xlvi, xlvii, xlviii, Ixxiii ; H. 50, 
69, 60, .6U 62, 64, 67, 69, 72, 


210, 108, 147, 161, 161, 163, 
164, 173, 286, 287, 338, 339, 
375, 388 ; tit. 37, GO, 287, 301. 
Niaman, goddess of war. Hi. 419. 
Niebuhr, t. ii. Ixxvii, xciii. 

Nigra, Cav. C., i. dexliii. 

Ninde, tV. 343, see Ninne. 

Ninne, ii. 342, 344. 

Niul, u. 113, 160. 

Noencnach, a goddess, ». cccxxxiv, 
ccexxxviii. 

Nois, son of Ui8nech,i». 333,358, 369 ; 
u*. 378 

Nonnius Marcellus, i. xciii. 

Nor, son of Eochad Feidhlech, tV. 145, 
146. 

Nos, ii. 288. 

„ son of Find, Hi. 249, 260. 

,, son of Sighi, [nom. Sig], H. 221 
No^Sc (Ang. Sa.x.), i. cccxxxix. 
Notker, t. ccxxix. 

„ Balbnlus, t. dl, dlxviii. 

„ Labeo, i. diii, div, dx. 

Nowel, Laurence, Dean of Lichfield, 
». xeix. 

Nuada Dearg, n. 375. 

„ Fullon, king of Leinster, *7. 2 4, 
226. 

„ Necht, Ard High, ii. 63. 

„ Tuatha, De Danann King, i. 
cccclviii ; H. 230, 237, 239, 242, 
246, 251, 333; Hi. 156, 169. 
Nuadat, a druid, i. ccciii. 

Nuadha. See Nuada. 

Numa, i. ccviii. 

Oc, son of OUoraan, i cccxxvii. 
Ochall Oichne, m. 156, 157, 168, 174, 
179. 

Ochand, son of Cnucha, iV. 288, 299. 
Ochinn, ii. 253. 

Odin, t. cclxv. 

Oeca, Hi. 527. See Osca. 

Oedan Mac Gabhrain, «. ccclxxiv. 
Oengiis, i. clxxiv. See Aengus, 

„ C6le Dd, i, ccclxvi. See Aengus. 
Oengus, son of the Dagda, i. cccxxvii. 
See Aengns* 

Off a, king of Mercia, i. cccxxxiv, 
dexxvi. 

Ogma, son of Eithlinn, t. cccxxvii; 

m. 42, 213; «. 61, 264. 

Oilen, Hi. 15. 

Oilioll Flann Beg, ii. 65, 67. 

„ Flann Mor, H. 66. 

„ Olum, i. XXV, cclxiv; t'l. 57, 68, 
66, 106, 139, 149, 206, 213, 261, 
375; tiV. 6, 43, 44, 177, 207, 
208, 359, 260. 

Oisin, son of Find, i. cccxxv ,• H. 57, 
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itt. 166, S02, 871, 380, 

892, 393. 

Okeghem, Johannes, i. dlriUL 
Ol, in. 147. Oil, m. 98, 99. 

Olaf the peaceful, i. ccxcvi. 

Olar Gerdawwr, harper, iii. 227. 
Olavius, i. ccc. 

Olchoi, a harper, iii. 147. 

Olene, a harper, iii. 147. 

Olivier dc la Marche, i. ccccxliii. 
Ollaig, iii. 88. 

Ollam, Ollamh, *V. 42 ; iii. 527, 533. 
Ollamh Fodhla, or Fotla, a name ai>- 
plied to a king called Fochad, i. 
ecxliv, ccexxvii ; tV. 8, 10. 1 2, 13, 63. 
Olloman, i. ccexxvii. See Ollam. 
Oluim. Sec Oilioll Olum. 

Olussen, i. cK. 

Ona, harper, u. 4, 

Orcagna, Andrea, i. dxv, dxvi. 
Orosius, Paulus, *. xxxviii, cccxcvii, 
ccccxlii; iii. 329, 330. 

Orrdan, i. dcxxxvii. 

Orpheus, iii. 213, 230. 

Orus. See Orosius. 

Osalt, *. ccclxxxi ; iii. 146. 

Osbrit, t. ccclxxxi ; iii. 146. 

Osca, king of Ccrta, li. 10 
Oscar, Oscur, son of Oisin, *. cccxli, 
cccxlii ii. 387. 

Osirtasen I., i. cccclxxxiv. 

Othan, i. cccxxx. 

Otlime, iii. 99. 

Ottfried, i. ccxxix. 

Ottokar, i, dxxvii. 

Otway, Captain Robert Jocelyn, iii, 
294, 296. 

Ouranos, i. iii. 

Ousley, Ralph, Hi. 209, 275, 342, 
343, 344, 345, 34G, 347, 349. 

,, William, iii. 295. 

Overbeck, i. cccclxxxix. 

Ovid, i cccclxi, cccclxxx, ccccxc, dxii. 
Owen, Aneurin, i. ccccxciv. 

Owens, William, Hi. 3.^2f 364, 366. 
O’Ceoghusa [rede O’lleogusa], poet 
to Maguire, iii. 169. 

O’Bricne, his art of poetry, ii. 173. 
O'Brien, i. clxvii. 

„ Anthony, m. 392. 

,, arms of, in. 268, 277, 288. 

„ Brian, uncle of Donnehadh Cair- 
brech, iii. 283. 

„ Conor, Earl of Thomond, iii. 288, 
289. 

„ Dermot, ii. 167, 1 68. 

,. Domhnall Connachtacb, m, 376. 

„ Domhnal M6r, king of Munster, 
t. ccclxxxix; iii. 153, 271. 


O’Brien, Donnehadh Cairbrech, i 

ccclxxxix ; ii. 162, 168, 876 • 
iii. 163. 164, 270, 271, 272 ! 
273, 274, 280, 281, 282, 288, 
284, 286, 299, SOI. 

,, Donnell, iii. 288. 

,, Donogh, Hi. 274, 286. 

,, family, harps of, Hi. 270, 274,275, 
276, 285, 286. 

,, Morogh, iii. 274, 282. 

„ Murchadh, or Morogh, son of 
Brian O’Brien, m. 282, 288. 

„ Torlogh, king of Munster, it. 107. 
O’Brothlachain, Finn, steward to 
O’Donnell, killed by the poet 
0’D.aly, Hi. 280. 

O’Cadhla (or Keely), Bishop Mala- 
chius, 1 * 1 . 66. 

O'Carroll, *'. cliv. 

„ Maelsuthain, tutor to Brian 
Borumha, ii. 175, 177, 178. 
O’Ceirinn Eochadh Eolach, author of 
the poem on Loch Gamian, t*. 12- 
13, 113, 114. 

O’Cethernaighs of Tcaffi (called the 
Foxes), ii.' 161. 

O’Clerigh Diarmait, his school; n. 93. 
,, Michael, it. 25, 167 ; Hi. 801, 887, 
407. 

„ or O’Clery, Tadg Cam, his 
school, ii. 93. 

O’Clery ’s Book of Invasions, iii. 240, 
241. 

O’Cluasaigh Colman, it. 90, 92. 
O’Cobhtbaigh, Tadhg, (or O’Coffee^, 
Dr. Keating’s poem on, m. 2 15. 

,, teachers, ti. 77. 

O’ConnellB, ancestor of, tt, 212. 

,, Daniel, Hi 181, 298. 

„ Maurice, tit. 181- 
O’Connor, family of, ii. 129. 

,, Brian Luighncch, it. 376, 376. 

„ Cathal Crobh Dearg, iii 26, 301. 

„ Charles of Balanagare, t't. 188. 

„ Clare, ii. 85. 

,, Connaught, it. 375. 

„ Don, Hi. 264, 270. 

„ Dr. Charles, i. xxiii, ccccxc; 
tit. 27, 228. 

,, Hugh, son of Cathal, iii. 26. 

„ Kerry, it, 86. 

„ Roderick, Ard Righ, i. cccxxviL 
,, Torlogh, ii. 107. 

O’Cronin, it. 216, 216. 

O’Cuinn, Niall, it. 349. 

O’Cnrry, Prof., i. xx, xxii, ipdiif 
Ixvii, Ixx, l^iii, Ixxxviii, xo, 3 — ^ 
cclix, ccevi, cccvii, cccyiii, c< 
cccxix, ccclxxvi^ ccclxx 
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ccclxxxiv, ccelxxxv, ccoxM, cmUv. 
mcIvK, occxcv, cccovu, ccocTin, 
ccccxxx, ccccxxxvii, ccccxxxviu, 
ccccxxxix, ccccxlv, ccccxlyi, 
ccccxlviii, ccccl, cccclii, cccciiT, 
cceclvi, cccclxii, cccclxvii, ccccxci, 
ccccxcii, cccciv, dvii, dxiii, dxxviii, 
dxxx, dxxxvi, dxl, dxli, dexxxiv ; 
it 127, 240, 367 ; Hi. 101, 207, 240, 
2U2, 330, 413, 466, 466, 612, 523, 
524, 526. 

O^Daly, Acngus Finn, it. 143, 144. 

„ Donchadh Mdr, in. 301. 

,, Muireadhach, tit. 280, 281, 282, 
284, 286, 300, 301. See Muire- 
dach Albanach. 


O’Davoren, in. 215, 262, 322, 380. 

O’Dempseys, i. cliv. 

O’Deorain, Edmund, Hi. 364. 

O’Donnell, t. clxvii; it. 161, 164, 166 ; 
Hi. 194. 

„ Conn, it 162. 

„ Dotnhnal Oge, itV. 281, 282. 

„ Donnell M6r, Hi. 280, 281, 282, 
283, 284. 

„ Neaclitan, it, 98. 

„ Red Hugh, it. 166. 

„ Sir Richard, iti. 289. 

O’Donnghaile, or O’Donnelly, Hi. 266, 
329, 867, 364, 

O’Donovan, Dr. John, i. xxiii, xxvi, 
xxviii, xcii, xcvi, xcviii, cclxxiv, 
ccclxxxviii, cccciii; ii. 77, 127, 137, 
188 ; Hi. 465. 

O’Doyne, i cliv. 

,, Teige, chief of O’Regan, t. xcvi. 

O’Duban, it. 146. 

O’Dubhagain, or O’Duvegan, Seann 
Mdr, it. 69, 65, 124 , 364. 

O’ Dubhdabhoirenn, or O’Davoren, 
Domhnall, Hi. 322. 

O’Dugan, i. xxviii ; it. 215, 216. 

O’Falveys, ii 212. 

O’Ferrall, ii. 85. 

O’Flaherty, Roderick, i. cccxxxix; 
ii. 63, 64, 66, 66, 68, 256-259, 354 ; 
Hi 65, 231. 

O’Flanagan, Theophilus, Hi. 330. 

OFUnn, Eochadh, ii. 110, 111, 113. 

O’Gara, it. 140. . 

O’Gilligan, Hi. 287, 289. 

O’GUnn, 'Ferflatha, tVi. 264. 

O’Gonnan, the Chevalier Thomas, 


Hi. 267, 269, 270, 274, 275. 
’Grady, Mr. Standish H., Hi. 301. 
’Griobtba (or Griffin), ii. 86. 
’HaUoran, Dr., in. 207, 290. 
*Hara of Slig^, ii. 140. 

„ „ Deyney, ii. 376. 


0*HaTtagan, Cinneadh, ft, 107,^108, 
826, 877, 878 ; m. 6. 

0*h-Eimhiii, tit. 897, 898, 899. 
O’h’-Eogusa, Eochadh, Hi. 25. 
0*Higgin, teachers, H. 77. 

,, Brian, Hi. 282, 283. 

O’Kelly, it. 336 ; Hi. 84. 

„ Denis H., H. 15. 

„ Donnchadh Muimhnech, and 
Donnchadh Cenniselacb, it. 376. 
„ Tadg, ii. 116, 122, 126, 127, 143, 
153, 392. 

O’liochain. ii. 139. See O'Lothchain. 
O’liomthuile, Nuadha, poet, ii. 391. 
O’Eooney, Air. Brian, i. cclxxxix, 
cccxviii, cccxxix, ccccxxxiv, 
dxxiv ; Hi. 466. 

O’Lothchains of Meath, ii. 140. 
0’I.othchain, Cuan, poet, ii. 137, 
139, 140, 141, 142, 144, 145, 147, 
148, 149, 378; Hi. 6, 12, 626. 
O’Eoughlin of Clare, it. 85. 
O’Maelchonaire, Tornaidhe, ii. 237, 
241. 

O’Maelseachlainn, it. 161 ; Hi. 24. 

,. Flann, it. 161. 

O’Maighlind, Hi. 881. 

O’Meachair of Tipperary, it. 140. 
O’Melachlainn, in. 840. 

O’Moradh, or O’Moore of Beix, ii. 874, 
O’Mulchonry, teachers, ii. 77. 

Tornaidhe, poet, ii. 237. 

O’Mulloy, ii. 161, 220. 

O’Neill, sept of, or Cinel Eoghain, Hi. 
268, 277, 278,301. 

,, i. clxvii ; ii. 26. 

,, Aedh, king of Ulster, ii. 126. 

„ Arthur, harper, iti. 268. 

„ Domhnall, Ard Righ, ii. 130, 131, 
132, 133, 134, 135, 154. 
O’Nemhain, Coel, tit. 379. 

O’Reardons of Tipperary, ii. 140. 
O’Reilly, Edward, ii. 32, 86, 98, 9®, 
104, 105,108, 113, 115, 128, 137, 
138, 145, 160, 158, 169, 162, 163, 
164,166, 166, 167; Hi. 247, 331, 
384, 466. 

O’Ruairc of Breifney, ii.rl29. 

„ Fergal, ii. 129, 130, 392. 

,, Teige, iii. 292. 

O’Shea, ii. 212. 

O’Sochlachain, Aedh, son of Dons- 
lebhe, iii. 264. 

O’Sullivan, i. clxvii. 

Palacky, i. cxlix, cl. 

Palestrina, i. dlvi, dlviii* dlx, dlxiii, 
dlxxxvi. 

Palgrave, Sir Francis, i. xxxiv, 
cxxxiv, cxcviii, cxcix, cc, ccii, ccv. 
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ccxxi, cexxii, ccxxiv, ccxxix, 
ccxc. 

PHni, 

Paris, f *iii. ^ 

Parry, Mr. Jo]|in, t, dcxxvi, dcxxix. 

Parthalon, or Partholon, it. 60, 108, 
109, no, 232, 233; v*. 2, 3, 231, 
232, 268, 326. * 

Patrick, St., t. vii, xm, xvi, xvii, xix, 
xlvii, xlviii, ccxxxiv, ccclxx, 
dcxliv ; it. 23, 24, 26, 26, 29, 43, 
62,67, 63,64,66, 67, 69, 75, 84, 
86, 92, 164, 165, 159, KiO, 165, 
166, 167, 170, 178, 201, 202, 2Cfe, 
211* 216, 227, 290, 324, 834, 339, 
346; m. 24, 67, 61, 122, 133, 187, 
320, 321, 323, 324, 325, 328, 331, 
379, 380, 386. 

Paul of Npla, St., t. dxxxv. 

,, Herr O., i. dli, dlv. 

Pauli, Prof., i. ccccxcii. 

Paullus the Notary, i. xliii. 

Penllyn, William, i, dcxxviii, dcxxxiL 

Pennant, i dxiii. 

Pepin, I. dxxx. 

Peri, Jacopo, i. dlxir. ^ 

Perseus, i. iii. 

Persius, t. ccclxx. 

Peter the Great, i. exUx. 

Petrie, Dr., i. cccli, dxciv, dxcvi, 
dxcviii, dxeix, dexiii, dexv, dexvii, 
dcxviii ; n. 68, 141, 153, 200, 377; 
hi 6, 8, 24, 36, 40, 41, 60, 61, 52, 
64, 65, 159, 188, 189, 230, 266,267, 
268, 269, 276, 276, 277, 278, 286, 
289, 291, 293, 298, 299, 303, 306, 
320,335,367, 389, 391, 394, 396, 
402, 405, 408, 409, 525. 

Petrocul [I’atrocles'], i cccxxv. 

Philemon, i. dxi. 

Phillips, Ambrose I^yle, t. dcxxxv. 

Pictet, AT. Adolplie, i. lii, liii, lx, Ixiv, 
Ixv, Ixvi, cccclxii, ccccix, cccclxxvi, 
dxxxi. 

Pierce, Mr. Nich. iii. 263, 264, 374. 

Pierre de la Kue, i. dlviii, dix. 

Pietro Perugino, i. dlx. 

Pigot, John E., i. ccccxxxviL 

Pilop, son of Tantal. iii. 3 3. 

Pinkerton, Mr., i. xlix. 

Pirris, n. 325. 

Pithuu, i. cix. 

Plait, son of the king of Eoohland, 
it. 347, 349. 

Pliny, I. lx, ccclxii, ccclxvi, cccciv, 

. cccclxvi, cccclxxvii, dxxxix. 

Plutarch, i. ccviii, cccclxx, cccdxxii, 
dxlviii. 

Pdj^buiis,. c. cc^xliii. 


Pomponius Mela, t. clxxi, ccccir, 
cccclxxvii, cccclxxvili. 

For, king of India, iii. 330. 

Porsenna, i. dxxxix. 

Posidonios. i. ccclxxi. 

Possevin, Father Antoine, t. cxiix. 
Powel, Dr., i. ccoexcii, ccccxoiii, 
dcxxvii. 

Praetorius, t. d. 

Prichard, Dri, i. I, lii. 

Priscian, i. cccxciv. 

Propertius, i. ccccxliii, cccclxxvii, 
cccclxxvili. 

Psyche, i. iii. 

Ptolemaeus, i. cecclxxxviii. 

Pylagoras, t. xciv. 

Pythagoras, i. dxliv. 

Quin, Patrick, harper. Hi. 296. 
Kagallach, i. cexxxvii, ccccix v ; u. 

83, 342 to 345, 389; M. 25. 
Hagnar Eodbrok, t. devi, dexxiii. 
Raigne “ Rosgadach”, or the Glossa- 
rist, ii. 51. 

„ or Raighne of the large eyes, iii. 
877. 

Ranieri, St., ». dxvi. 

Raphael, *. dlx. 

Rath, G. vom, t. ccccxiv. 

Ratpert, i. dlxviii. 

Raumer, F. von, i. cxxiii, ccclxxvii. 
Raynouard, i. dii. 

Redg, i. ccccxxxvi, ccccxiv; ti. 298, 
299. 

Reeves, Rev. Dr. W., i. xvii, Ixxxv, 
Ixxxix, xc, xcii, xciv, xevi, xcviii, 
cxix. 

Reilbeo, ii. 184, 186. 

Reoehad, son of Fathaman, m. 94. 
Rhabanus Maurue, i. d.vii. 

Rhys, Dr. John David, i. ccccxciii. 
Riangabra, i. ccccxxxvi. 

Riarbind, Hi. 139. 

Richard II., i. ccxiii. 

Righairled, king of Munster, ii. 7. 
Rigrin, or Frigrinn, iii. 16. See 
Ailech and OUech. 

Rigru, see Rigrin, 

Rind, m. 168, 

„ son of Niul, Hi. 469. 

Ringin, or Rigrin. See Rigrin nud 
Frigrinn. 

Rinnall, zi. 237, 241, 

Ritson, i. xxxvii ; Hi. 296. 

Rizzio, David, i dcxxih 
Robert, C., ». cxiix. 

Robert ab Huw, i. dcxxviii. 
Robind,.m. 139. 

Roche, David, of Fermoy, i. 282, 288, 
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Bocuirp, *. cccxl 

Bodubh, son Cas/u*. 253, 288, 289. 
Boflr Aenbero, Hi. 147. 
Boitheachtaigh, «. 7. 

Bonan. i. cccxxv. 

Boquefort. See I^e Grand d’Aussy. 
Bos Mac Tiichini, a poet, ii. 25, 66, 
67, 72, 74. 

Bos Failge, ii. 40, 43, 44 ; Hi. 529, 
630, 541. 

Bos, or Boss Mac Deaghaidh, u. 

122 . 

„ Buadh, ii. 314, 321. 
lloscher, i. cxcv. 

Bossellini, i. cccclxxxv. 

Bossini, i. dcxii, dcxvii. 

Bo Sui, a i^oct, Hi. 186. 

Kotharit, king, i. ciii. 

Bowland, ii. 182, 183. 

Buad, son of Finniul, Hi. 459. 
Buadan, St., it. 33G, 337 ; Hi. 18, 76, 
115. 

,, son of Brcas, ii. 250. 

Buadh B,ofheasa, H. 132. 

Kuadhan, John, Hi. 292. 

Kuadsech Derg, Hi. 35, 36. 

Buaman, see Buman, ii. 95; Hi. 37, 
38 . 

Budhradh, Ard High, ii. 85,274. 

„ king of Ulster, ii. 321, 314, 

„ son of Torloch O’Connor, Ard 
Bigh, Hi. 24. 

Budhraighe, see Budhradh. 
Bughraidhc, see Budhradh. 

Kuiz, Juan, t dxxiii. 

Buman, a poet, ii. 95 ; Hi. 37, 38. 
Bussell, James, Hi, 292. 

Sabhairce, Ard Bigh, tt. 111. 

Sadb, wife of Oilioll Olum, tt. 139, 
140, 206 ; Hi. 166, 177, 259. 
Sadhbh, see Sadb. 

Saemund, t. eexx. 

Safa, Bessai Akhuan el, t. dcxxxvj 
Saighead, daughter of Carrtunn Cor, 
ii. 276. 

Salcholga, it. 314. 

Samcr, t. xxxii. 

Samhair, daughter of Find Mac Cum- 
haill, tt. 387. 

Samtan, son of Lugad Delbaeth m. 

220 . 

Sarama, t. iii.^ 

Saranyu, t. iii. 

Sanasan, tt. 343. 

Saul, t. dviii. 

Savigny, von, t. ciii, civ, cv, evi, evii, 
cviii, cix. 

Seal Balb, t cccxxvii. 

Scathach, iV. 302, 803, 307, 811, 329; 


868, 369, 870, 871; Hi. 223, 402, 
415, 431, 833, 487, 447, 456; 469, 
461. 

Sccanb, wife of the harper Oraiftihe, 
tM. 254. 

Scene, i. cccclxii, cccclxiii. 

Schafarik, t. cxljx. 

Schlegel, Fred, yon, t. 1, eexx. 
Schmeller, t. cccl, cccclxxxi. 

Schmid, t. ccccxcii. 

Schubiger, Father Anselm, t. diii, 
dlxix. 

Sepriath, m. 242, 243, 244, 249, 253. 
Scot us Erigena, John, t. xvi, dl. 
Scuap Inghen Gaironta, i.e. Broom, 
daughter of Clean l?idiness, tt. 133. 
Sealbach, ii. 166. 

Sean Mac Ardhne, a Brehon, ii. 2 1 . 
Seanach, son of Eochadh Abrade 
Buadh, H. 283. 

„ son of Durb, H. 40 ; Hi. 537. 
Scanan, see Sen.an, ii. 283, 284. 
Seancha, a Brehon, t. cccclxx ; tt. 21. 
Seanchadh, ii. 322. 

Seanchan Torpeist, see Senchan 
Torpeist. 

Segdae, iii. 147. 

Seich, ii. 322. 

Seig, Hi. 147. 

Seigeng, or Sideng the Fair, tt. 283. 
Selden, t. cclxxxviii. 

Semoon, it. 241. 

Senach, son of Cerdan, tit. 207. 

,, bishop, ii. 337. 

„ son of Eochadh Abrad Buadh, ft. 
283, 2?<4. 

„ successor of St. Patrick, tV. 92, 
93. 

,, the distorted, iV. 197. • 

^nan, St , of Iniscathaig, f. cCcxxix. 
iii 364. 

Sen Bee, tV. 60, 61. 

Sencha, son of Ailill, poet, it. 21, 

. 61, 333; Hi. 19, 20, 148, 310, 314, 

317. 

„ the beautiful, son of Ailill, i. 
ccclxxix, ecccxxxxi. 

Senchan, or Sencha, the orator, i. 
ccclxxix; fit. 92, 93. >1' 

„ judge and poet, i. clxxi. 

„ Mac Cuwrfertaigh, ft. 78. ' 

„ son of Cairbre, ii. 52. 

„ Torpeist, ft. 85,. 86, 87, 88, 89, 91, 
150 ; iff. 235, 236, 334, 376. 
Septimus Severus, f. ccclxii, cccclxxii, 
Serret. See Lacroix. 

Servius, i. xciii. 

Setanta, f. ecvii. See Cuchulaind. 

„ son of Soaltann, i.e, Cuchulsiind. 
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Sheiurman, Rer. John, i, Ixvii. 

Shield, musician, t. dcxxxiv. 

Siadhail, i. xxix. 

Siauve, M. E. M., i Ixiii, 

Sibe, tit. 139. ^ 

Sida-an-Eich>Bhuidhe, i.e. Sida, or 
Sheedy of the bay steed, it. 102. 
Side, tit. 147. 

Sideng, daughter of Mongan, u. 283. 
Sidney, Sir Henry, t cccc^ii. 
Sidonius Apollinaris, u cccxcii 
cccx.. vii, cccxcix. 

Siegfried, Dr., i. Ixv, Ixvi, Ixxx. 
Sighi, son of Dugad Delbacth, it. 221, 
222 . 

Sigrad Mac Dotar, m. 347. See Sit- 
ric. 

Sigurd, t. iii. 

Silius Italicus, t. ccclxxxviii.. 

Simeon, or ^meon Breac, son of 
Starn, n. 185, 187. 

Simon, see Simeon. 

„ Magus, a. 213, 282, 300. 

„ son of Cerb, it. 337. 

Simrock, Karl, t. Ixxxviii. 

Sinann, daughter of Eodan, n. 142, 
144. 

Siorna Saeghlach, Ard Righ, «; 356. 
Sismondi, t. cii, cxxiii, cxxxiii, 
cxxxiv,» 

Sithach, t: dcxxxviii. 

Sitric, It. 360 ; iii. 227. 

Sixtus IV., Pope, t. dlix 
Skene, John, t. ci-ii, cel. 

„ Wm. Forbes, Hi, 300, 

Skinner, t. clxxix, ccxxxiii. 

Slainge, t. dcxxxvii; tt. 239, 242; iii. 6. 
Slanoll, tt. 9. 

Smaragdus, t- cccclxxvi. 

Smetra, t. cccxcvii. 

Smirach, tV. 40 ; in. 627. 

Smith, Dr. Charles, m. 8, 75, 76, 
344, 345, 347. 

„ Dr. William, t. ccclxxx. 

Snathad Inghen Inumai, i.e. Needle, 
daughter of Stitcher, Hi. 133. 
Snedgus, iii. 385. 

Soalta, Soaltann, or Soaltainn. See 
V Sualtan 

Socht, son of Fithal, i. ccccxxxiv ; it. 
322, 323, 324. 

Somerville, Rev. Mr., tVt. 344, 345. 
Sumner, t« clxix. 

Sopater, t. dx. 

Sophocles, t. cccclxxxvii. 
Spangenberg, i. ccexcviii. 

Spelman, i. clxix, cclxxxviii, cccxcii, 
dcxliv. 

Spenser, Edmund, i. cxxvi. 


Sreng, son of Sengann, i. ccccxxxii ; 
ttl 235, 236, 237, 239, 242, 244 ; 
m. 6, 6. 

Sroibhcinn, or Sruibhghean, t. cclxir. 

Srub Daire, t. ccccxxxi, cccclxii, 
cccclxiii; Hi. 436. 

Starn, son of Nemid, it. 184. 

Steele, Tom, nt. 298. 

Stephen, St. it. 92. 

Stetten, Paul von, t. cccxcvi. 

Stevenson, Sir John, t. dx'ji, dxciii, 
dcxiv, dcxvii. 

Stilicho, t. xliv. 

Stokes, Miss M., i. Ixvi, ccccvii. 

„ Dr. Whitley, t. Iviii, Ixv, Ixvii, 
Ixxxv, Ixxxix, clxxxv, ccccxli ; 
m. 387. 

Strabo, i. clxxi, ccclxxix, cccxcvii, 
cccclxxii. 

Struben, t. cxcv. 

Sualtainn, see Soalta, etc. 

Sualtan, father of Cuchulaind, t. 
eccxliii; tt. 196, 300, 319, 360. 
See Saolta, etc. 

Succut, Succat, ii. 40 ; iii. 627. 

Suetonius, Caius Tranq., i. xxi, 
cdccxc. 

,, PauUinus, i. xxxviii. 

Sui, son of Mophir Rochetuil, poet, 
Hi. 184. 

Suibhne, tt. 284. 

„ Mcnn, Ard Righ, tt. 341. 

Surenne. J. T., t. dxvii. 

Sust Inghen Tren Tuaircnigh, i.e. 
Flail, daughter of Powerful 
Thresher, ti. 133. 

Sylvester, Pope, St., i. dxlvi. 

Tacitus, t. xxi, xl, xli, xlii, Ixxvii, 
Ixxix, Ixxxiii, cxxxi, cli, clxxi, 
ccxxxi, ccxxxii, ccxxxv, ccxxxviii, 
cclix, ccxcvi, ccxcvii, ccclxxxviii, 
ccccxxxv, cccclxxiL 

Tadg, son of Brian, tt. 121 
Mac Brody, tV. 61. 

„ of the tower, king of Connaught, 
tt. 129. 

„ O’Kelly, ii. 121, 125. 

„ son of Cian, tt. 139, 149 : nt. 
177. 

Taei, cup-bearer, ttt. 43. 

Tailtc, see Tailtiu. 

Tailtiu, t. cccxxvi, cccxxxiii, 
dcxxxviii ; tt. 148, 149, 

Taliesin, t xiii. 

Talom, ttt. 43. 

Taman, ttt. 197. 

Taran, t. cccclvii. 

Tassach, bishop, tt. 75. 

Taylor, Silas, t. clxix. 
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Tea, wife of Erenion, ». cccxzxtii ; 

ii. 106, 189. 

Tcascach, i. cccclvlii, 

Techmang, iu. 149. 

Tegner, t. dxix. 

Teidm, t. cccclviii. 

Teige, see Tadg. 

ToDinen, son^of Senach, m. 207. 
Teora Soills^ iii. 99. 

Terpander, i. dxlir. 

Tethra, Fomorian king, ii. 254, - 
Thcqderich, king, i, dcxxxiv, 
dcxxxv. 

Theodore, t. dlxvii, dcxxxi. 
Theodosius, i. xliii, xliv, xlviii, ceix j 

M. 160. 

Theseus, i. iii, xciv. 

Theudlind, i. cccxciv, cccxcv. 
Thierry, M. Amadde, i. cxxxii. 
Thomas the Trouvfere, i. dlii. 

,, Mr. John, i. dexxx, dcxxxi, 
dcxxxii, dcxxxiii. 

Thomson, George, t. dcxviii. 

Thor, i. ccelxxii, ccclxxxi, cccclvii. 
Thorleif Kirabri, t. occclxxi. 
Thorngyr, lari of Jutland, i. Ixxv, 
Thorpe, Mr. Benjamin, i. cooxxxi. 
Thrael and Tliye, i. ccxxxvii. 
Tibraidhe, or Tiprait Tirech, i. 

xxiv, XXV ; ii. 324. 

Tighernaeh Tetbannach, ii. 199. 

,, son of Oilioll Glum, /ii. 207, 203. 
„ the annalist, t. cecxxii, ccclxxv ; 
ii.. 128, 129, 130, 137; ui. 37, 
228. 

Tighernmas, Ard Kigh, i. xxi ; ii. 

5, 6, 247 ; iii. 88, 210, 211. 

-Tins, i. iii. 

Tlirenmor, see Trenraor. 

Tochur, lu. 149. 

Todd, Rev. Dr., i, xlvii ; ii. 92, 205, 
222, 271. 

Tolc, i cccclviii. 

Tomoltach, ii. 70, 71. 

Torloch Mor O’Connor, Ard Righ, 

iii. 24. 

Torlogh, son of Murchadh, u. 349. 
Torna Eigas, *. Ixxiii^ ii. 59, 60, 61, 
62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 69, 70, 71, 72, 
147, 148, 375 ; iii. 287, 625. 
Totilo, i. Ixxx. See Tuotilo. 

Tradd, son of Tassach, ii. 220. 
Traiglethan, iii. 15, 16. 

Trajan, i. cccclxxii, 

Trebellius, Pollio, i. ccclxxxviii. 
Trebualt, son of Donscae, iii. 138. 
Trenfer, i. cccclviii. 

TrenmUed, t. cccclviii. 

Trenmor, ii. 283. 

VOL. II 


Tresc, i. dexxxix. 

Tristan, i. xxxix, xlviii. 

Trivet, Nicholas, i. ccccxeii. 

Trog, Hi. 43. 

Trogaidhe, li, 356. 

Troighlctltan, see Traiglethan, 
Tromboncino, Bartolomeo, t. dlxi. 
Trotter, John Bernard, iii. 295. 

Tuan Mac Carrill, iii. 61, 62. 
Tuathal, I Ixxx; ii. 70, 71. 

„ Maelgarbh, Ard Righ, ii. 335. 

„ Teachtmar, Ard Righ, *. xxv, 
xxvi, xxix, xxx, xxxiii, xeix ; 
ii. 14, 261, 383, 386 ; iii. 84. 
Tubal Cain, tVi. 236, 237., 

Tuidlc, hi. 139. 

Tuile, iii. 13. 

Tuirbi Tragtnar, or Tuirbhi Traghm- 
har, iii. 41, 42, 43. 

Tuireand Bricrend, t, iii. ccccxxxii. 
Tulchinne, iVi. 145. 

Tuotilo, i. dxii, dlxviii} dixix. 

Turgeis, ii. 102, 103. 

Ua Oorra, i. dexlii, dexliii. 

Ua Crotta, ii. 173. 

Ua Duaeh (O’Brien), m. 287, 

Ualad, cccxxxiL 
Ua Uuirc [O’Brien], iii. 287. 

Ua Maighlinnc, iii. 310, 311. 

Ua Maine, it. 115. 

Uaithne, ii. 213, 214, 220, 231, 223 ; 

iii. 125, 242, 307, 382. 

Uan, iii. 141. 

Uar, druid, ii. 185. 

Uatbacb, daughter of Scath.ach, it. 
370, 308 ; ui. 415, 431, 437, 447, 
459. 

„ father of Ragallach, king of Con- 
naught, tV. 389. 

Ua Torpa, it. 287. 

Ubtaire [rec^e, Fubtaire, which see] 

ill. 10. 

Uca, daughter of Osca, u. 40 ; iii. 
$27. 

Ugaine Mor, i. xxii. 

U-gairbh, iii. 15. 

Uisle, iii. 385. 

Uisnech. ii. 320, 321, 325, 368, uL 
201, 254, 868, 373, 378, 385. 
Ulphilas, I. Iviii, ccxxix, ccxxxvii, 
Ulysses, Hi. 333. 

Umal, iVi. 139. 

Umor, it. 122. 

Urmael, ii. 78. 

Usher, i. dexliv. 

Uthidir, t. ccccxxxii. 

Vallancey, General, t. dxxxvi; Hi. 
172, 269, 270, 276, 320, 821, 348, 
344, 346. 
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Valentinus, t. xliii. 

Varro, u lx. xciii, ccxxxiii, ccclxix, 
dxxxix. 

Vaninas, ». iii, 

Veleda, i. clxxi. 

Venantius Fortunatus, i. cccxliii, 
cccxlii, ccccxc, ccccxcv, ccccxcix. 
Veneziano. Antonio, i. dxvi. 

Viadana, liUdovico, i. dlxiv. 
Villemarque, M. de, i. Ixviii, dxxii. 
Villoteau, i. dxi, dxiv. 

Vincent, M., i. dxlvii. 

Virdung, Sebastian, i. dexii. 

Virgil, i. xvi, ccclxxx, ccclxxxi, 
ccccxlii, cccclxxii, cccclxxviii. 
Virgil the grammarian, t, Iviii, lix, 
Vitalian, Pope, i. dlxvii, dcxxxi. 
Vivaldi, i. deix. 

Vopiscus, i. cccxcvii. 

Wagner, m 348, 349. 

Waitz, ». cxl, cidvi. 

Walafrid Strabo, t. dxxxv. 

Walker, Mr. Joseph Cooper,' rVtl 
269, 295, 302, 303, 320, 342, 344, 
345, 340, 347. 

Walsh, Maurice, iii. 222. 

Walshe, tit. 361. 

Walters, Ferdinand, t, cviii, ccccxciii. 
Wandilochus, St., *. dcxliv. 

Ward, Father, ii. 366L 
Ware, m. 172. 

Weber, t, dexii. 


Weinhold, Karl, i. clxxiii, eexevi, 
ccc, cccxxxvii, ccclxxiv, ccclxxvi, 
ccclxxvii, ccclxxiv, ccclxxviii, 
cccliv, ccclxxxii, ccclxxxv, 
ccclxxxvi, cccxcviii, cccxciii, 
cccxciv, ccccli, cccclxxii, cccclxxiii, 
cccclxxxi. 

Wenzel II., t. dxxvii. 

West, Alderman, *n. 173. 

Westwood, Mr., t, Ixvii. 

Wiarda, i. cli. 

Wibel, Dr. F., i. ccccxvii. 

Wilda, I. ccxiii, ccxiv, ccxviii, eexx. 

Wilde, Sir William, t. ccccxxxvii, 
ccccxxxviii; ii. 240, 271; tw. 347, 
848. 349. 

Wilkinson, Sir G., /. cccclxxxv. 

Williams, Miss Jane, i. dcxxviii. 

Winterfeld, {. dlxi, dlxii, dlxvi. 

Woden, *. ccxxxii. 

Woodward, tit. 172. 

Worsaae, Prof. J. J. A., iL 266, 267. 

Wulfgar, t. ccxxxvii. 

Wynne, W., /. cccclxcii. 

Yates, Mr. James, i. ccclxxx. 

Zeus, u iii. 

,, Hetaircios, t. cccelxxxviii. 

Zeuss, J. K., i. Ivi, Ivii, flix, lx, 
ccccxliii, cccclxxvi, dxxxi; 248 ; 
Hi. 306, 886. 

Zio, i. iii. 

Zoroaster, tV. 183. 
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Aachen, t. ccclxxxvi. 

Abbeville, t. ccccxxv. 

Abbeyfeaie, Hi. 132, 

Aberdeen, i. xc. 

Acaill, i. XXV; ii. 22, 327; ut. 96, 
197. 

Auhudh Abhall, tV. 160. 

,, Bo, ii. 81, 

„ Dorbchon, t. cccxxii. 

„ licith Dearff, ii. 112. 

Ache, the river, t. ccccxvi. 

Achonry, diocese of, i. xxix. 

Aenach Ailbi, i. cccxxvii. 

„ an Bruga, i. cccxxviii, 

,, Guile, i. cccxxvii. 

„ Colman, i. cccxxvii. 

„ Cruachan, i, cccxxvii. Sco 
Cruachan. 

„ Tuaighe, i. ccccliii. 

Aenuch Find, in. 202. 

Ahade, ford of, m. 161, 404. 

Ai. See Magli Aie. 

Aicill, Aicliill. See Acaill. 

Aidhne, ii. 1 22. 

Aileach, t. cccvii ; ii. 105,* 130, 151, 
152, 163, 154, 165, 15G, 160, 161, 
340, 341, 389; Hi. 8, 9, 10, 12, 16, 
24, 25, 73, 83, 126, 127, 152, 153. 
Ailiiin in W. Munster, ii. 107. 

„ (Knockaulin, Hill of Allen, Co. 
of Kildare), ii. 366; Hi. 16, 16, 
182. 

Aillinn. See Ailinn. 

Aine, i. xxviii. 

Airget lios (Ossory^, H. 43, 328 ; Hi. 
Airghioll. See Girghiall. 

Alba, i. xxii, xxiv, xxv, xxxii, xlvi, 
cccxxxvi, cccxxxviii, ccccxxxiv; 
H. 156, 211, 369, 367, 368, 370, 
371, 372, 373 ; Hi. 169, 176, 240, 
241, 284, 324,371, 627. 

Albain, gen. of Alba. See Alba. 
Albicn, ii. 2 1 0. See Alba. 

Alcluaidc, Hi. 38. 

Alien, hill of. See Almhain. 
Alexandria, i. ccix. 

Aloxandropol, t. ccccxxiL 


Alinn. See Ailinn. 

Almeidan, the, i. dxxix. 

Almhain, i. xxvii, ccciii ; H. 389, 390, 
391 ; Hi. 309, 310, 326, 381. 

Almu. See Almhain. 

Almuim[|n], i. xxvii. 

Alps, the, u xxii, xlvi, xlvil, ccccxliii. 

,, the German, i. ccclxxviii. 
Altenberg, i. ecccxix. 

Altmark, i. cli. 

America, *. cccxciii. 

Amiens, i. d, dxv, dxxvi. 

Angers, i. ccccxci, dxii. 

Anglesey, i. xxxix, ccccxcvii, 
dcxxviii; Hi. 185, 186. 

Anglia, East, i. xcii. 

Anhalt, t. ccccxxv. 

Annagais, the river, t. xxx, 

Antrim, i. xxviii, xxxviii, ccclxxv ; 
ii. 233, 315 ; Hi. 3, 128, 176, 237, 
291, 386. 

Appleby, i. Ixxxviii. 

Ara, Hi. 124, 126. 

AiUidh, Hi. 128. 

Arainn. See Arann Islands. 

Arann Island, in the Clyde, Hi. 339. 

,, Islands, coast of Clare, t. 
xxviii; H. 122; m. 5, 65, 66, 
74, 122. 

Ardagh, Co. of Liimerick, u ccclxxiv. 

„ Co. Longford, u. 193. 

Ard Brestine, Hi. 161, 162. 

„ Gul, i. xxx. 

„ Oilcan, ii. 66, 67. 

„ Neimliidh, i. xxxix. 

„ Patrick, Co. of^ Limerick, ^iw‘. 
379. 

„ Sailed!, Hi. 316. 

„ Sleibhe, Hi. 316. 

„ Solus, i. cccxviii. 

Ardee, t. ccclxxv; ii. 297, 310; itV. 
25, 102. 

Ardmacha ^Armagh), ti. 76. 

Argat Bos, H. 43 ; Hi. 

Argyleshire, i. xc, cxlviii. 

Arles, i. xlv, dxxvii. 

Armagh, t. xxix, Ixxxix, xcv; ii. 67, 
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75, 76, 92, 166, 178, 233 ; m. 3, 67, 
58,61, 97, 103, 117, 206, 316. 
Armorean Sea, ii. 252. 

Asia, i. ccccxi. 

,, Minor, t. cccclxxxriii. 

„ Central, t. ccccx, ccccxi! , 
ccccxxviii. 

„ Southern, i. cccxi. 

„ Western, t. cccclxxxvi. 

Asia, w. 167, 228, 232. 

Askeaton,^ ii. 386. 

Asturias, i. ccccxix. 

„ Western, ccccxxviii. 

Assyria, i. ccccxxiii, cccclxxxviii. 
Ath an liigh (Athenry), i. xxi; m. 
130, 331. 

Athenry, i. xxi. See Ath an Bigh. 
Athens, i. dxxxiii. 

Athiseachs, Islands of. Hi. 450. 

Ath Blair, ui. 16. 

„ Brea, ii. 387. 

„ Cliath, Hi. 37. 

„ Comair, ii. 262, 271, 276, 277, 
295. 

„ Fadat. See Ahade 
,, Ferdiadb. See Ardee. 

„ Biag Find, ii. 283, 284. 

„ Liag Mairgene, ii. 289. 

„ Mogho, i. xxix. 

„ an Boide, i. xxviii. 

Athlonc, i, xxix; ii. 145, 259, 283, 
284, 291, 315; Hi, 25, 85, 264, 
373. 

Ath-na Foraire, ii. 365. 

„ n-Gabla, i. cccxlv. 

„ Sennaigii (Bally shannon), ii. 
343. 

„ Solus, i. cccxviii. 

„ Tolara Sed, ii. 209. 

„ Truiin (nowTrim), H. 166,160. 
Athy, it. 351. 

Atlantic Ocean, i. ccccxi j Hi. 180. 
Attica, t. xciii, xciv. 

Atvidabcrg, t. ccccxv, ccccxvL 
Augsburg, i. cccxciii. 
Aiiyvarovefierov in Gaul, i, cclxiv. 
Austria, i. ccccxxv. 

Autun, f. Ixiv. 

Auxerre, i. xlvii. 

Avignon, the Mus4e Calvet at, i. 
IxiiL 

„ i. dlxxxvi. 

Ayr, i. xc. 

Babylon, i. dviii. 

Baile Atha Aoi (^Athy), H. 861-362. 

„ an Scdil, ii. 57. 

,, in Bile, Hi. 427. 

„ na Ceardj or na g Ceard, i. 
ccvii ; ui. 208. 


Baile, an Gabhain, u ccvii. 

“ Baily’*Xight House at Howth, n. 

200 . 

Balasadare, ii, 344. 

Balbriggan, i. xc. 

Batdoyle, i. xc. 

Baldungan, i. xc. 

Balglais, i. xc. • 

Ballinrobe, i. xxix. 

Ballinvogher, iii» 68. 

Ballyadams, barony of, Hi. 45. 
Ballybrack, near Dingle, ccexv. 
Bailybrit, barony of, L xxviii, cclxxiv. 
Ballydeely. See Davil and Daolach. 
Ballyhcaboiight, i ccexv, cccxvii. 
Bally league. See Ath Biag Find. 
Bullyinagauran, i. xxx. 
Ballynascroen, Hi. 294. 

Bally O’Dowda, Hi. 16. 
Ballyshaniion, H. 162, 232, 262, 343 ; 

Hi, 258, 366. 

Balrothery, i. xc. 

Balscaddan, i. xc. 

Baltic Provinces, i. cccxi, ccccxxiv, 
ccccxxix. 

„ coast, i. ccccxxxv. 

„ region, i. ccccxxxv, 

Baltinglass, H. 338, 341. 

Bangor, i. dcxliv. 

Bann, river, i. xxix; H. 276; Hi. 144, 
237, 314, 316. 

Bareliaven, Bearehaven, m. 360. Seo 
Beara. 

Barrow, river, i. ccclxxiv ; H. 46, 
144, 351, 383, 384, 385; Hi. 16, 35, 
45, 404. 

Barry’s Cross, Co. of Carlow, Hi. 46. 
Barrymore, barony of, i. xxvii. 
Bavaria, i. ccccxxv, ccccxli, cccclv. 
Bavon, St., at Ghent, i. ccxii. 
Bealach Conglais. See Baltinglass. 

,, Mugna, ii. 104, 105. 
Beannchoir (Bangor), ii. 76, 81, 86. 
Beara (Barehaven), ii. 360, 377. 
Bearba. See Barrow, the river. 
Beare and Bantry, bar. of, i. xxvii. 
Bearnan File, the Devil’s Bit, ii. 62. 
Bearnas M6r, Co. of Donegal, i. 

xxix; ii. 164; Hi. 222, 223, 224. 
Bedg, a river, Hi. 97. 

Beinu Edair (the Hill of Howth), ii. 
106, 200; Hi. 179. 

,, Gulban, ii. 376. 

Belfast, i. dxcii, dcxiv. 

Belfast, mV. 203, 291, 297, 298, 303. 
Belgatan mountain, ii. 236. 

Belgia, s', ccclvi. 

Belgium, s. XXXV, clix,dli, dlvi, dlviii, 
dcxxxiii. 
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Belloch Oaelliy *. cccxlv. 

Ben liomond, t. dcxvii. 

Bcnnchuir. See Beannchoir. 

Benn Edair. See Beinn Edair. 

Bergen, », ccxcvi. 

Bernas of Tir Oililla. i. xxix. 

„ of Tip Hugh. See Bearnas 
M6r. 

Berwick, i. cciii. 

Besan^on, i. ccclxxxi. 

Biel, Lake of, i. ccccxxxix. 

Bir, river, Hi. 97. 

Birr, King’s County, it. 76, 337 5 in. 
819. 

Biscay, Bay of, i. Ixxvi. 

Bishop’s Island, Hi. 67. 

Bithlain river. Hi. 97. 

Bithynia, i. xciv. 

Black Sea, i. ccccxii ; ii. 228 ; Hi. 384. 

Blackwater, the river, i. xxviii. 

Blarney, i. dcxiii. 

Bobbio, i. dcxliv. 

Bocherville, i. dxiv, 

Bodvvigcn, i. dcxxviii. 

Bohemia, i. ccccxxiv, ccccxxviii, 
cccclxiii, dxxvii. 

Boind, the river Boyne, ii. Ill, 195 j 
Hi. 96, 187, 218, 219, 382, 383. See 
also Boyne, the river. 

Boinn. See Boind. 

Boirinn, or Burren, Hi, 124, 125. 

Boromha, poetical name for Ceann 
Coradh, «. 120, 121. 

Borsbaanya, i. ccccxv. 

Borysthenes, t. ccccxxiv. 

Bothar na Bruighne, Hi. 136. 

’,, Chualand, Hi. 136. 

Boulogne-sdr-mer, i. xlv, ccccxi, 
ccccxliii, dv, dxv, dxxxix, dxli. 

Bourdeaux, i. Iviii. 

Boylagb, barony of, H. 33. 

Boyle, Hi 301. 

Boyne, the river, i. ccclxxv ; H. 141, 
144, 166, 195, 292, 314, 366, 386 j 
Hi. 44, 122, 166, 160, 187, 362. 

„ the estuary of the, i. xxx. 

Braquemont, near Dieppe, i. ccxcviL 

Bray, i. ccclxxiv, ccclxxvi. 

Breagha, i. xxx. See Bregia, 443. 

Brefny, i. ccclxxv. 

Brega, i. ccciv. 

Bregia, i. ccclxxv ; H. 30, 46, 91, 141, 
165, 292, 326 ; iH. 41, 43, 77, 139, 
348, 219, 375. 

Breg Boss, Hi. 427. 

Breguin, i. xxviii. 

Breifne, or Breifney, i. xxx j ii. 129, 
392; in. 301, 

Brendon’s Hill, Hi. 272. 


Brenide, the river, Hi. 97. 

Brentir, pr Breintre, i. xciii. 

Bri Leith, t. ccclxxviii, ccccliv ; ii. 
141, 192, 194; Hi. 163, 188, 1891 
190, 191, 366, 356. 

Briole, i. xxix. 

Britain, i. v, xvi, xvii, xix, xx, xxii, 
xxiii, xxiv, xxxiv, xxxvi, 
xxxvii, xxxviii, xxxix, x), xlii, xliii, 
xliv, xlv, xlvi, xlviii, 1, liii, ccxcvi, 
ccccx, ccccxi, ccccxxi, ccccxxviii, 
ccocxxix, cccclv, ccccxciit, dli, 
dlxvii, dcxxxi ; u. 82^ 183, 186, 190, 
210, 222, 223, 226, 231, 233, 266, 
273, 338, 341 ; Hi. 136. 

Britannj', i. xxii, xliv, dxxii, dxxiii. 
British Islands, i. xliii, ccccxcix, 
dxviii, dxx. 

Bristol, i. ccv. 

Brislech Mor, i. ccev, ccccxlvi. 
BrogaiJ, Bruigheol, i. xxix. 

Brosnach, the river, H. 141. 

Bruck in the Binzgau, i. ccccx vi. 
Brugh na Boinne, or Brugh Mic an 
oig, i. dcxxxix; H. 106, 106; Hi. 
122, 306, 362, 624. 

Brugh of the Boyne, Hi. 624. See 
Brugh na Boinne. 

Brughean Mh6r, Hi. 254. 

Bruree, Co. of Limerick, i. clxi. 
Brussels, i. dil ; H. 79, 167, 853. 
Burdigala. See Bourdeaux. 
Burgundy, I ccxcvii. 

Buaigh (Banii), i. xxix. 

Buain, the river, Hi. 97. 

Buais, the river, Hi. 95. 

Bunratty Castle, Hi. 288. 

B uracil. Hi. 96. 

Burren, Hi. 6, 61, 74. 

Burrishole, barony of, i. xxix. 
Ciienraigb, now Kenry, H. 388. 

Ciicr Edris, Anglesey, ii. 182. 

Caher, Co. of Tipperary, Hi. 5. 

„ Ass, Hi. 250, 260. 

„ Conlish, Hi. 6. 

„ Fada an dorais, Hi. 72. 

„ na Mac Tireuh, Hi. 72. 

Call! Gartan Coille, i. ccclxxiv. 
Caiile, Hi. 99. 

Cailledh, ii. 106. 

Cairbre ua Ciardha, now Carhry, Co, 
of Kildare, Hi. 123, 

Cairpre, or Cairpri of Drom Cliabh, H 
xxix. 

„ Gabhra, i. xxx. 

Caiseal, now Cashel, Hi. 16, 1 38. 
Caladh, i. cclxv. 

Calatum, i. xxi. 

Callamar, Hi. 87/. 
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Calland, m. 94. ' 

Calt, u. 96. 

Camas, m. 236, 237, 352. 
Cambridgeshire, t. Ixxiii. 

Campania, t. dxxxir, dxxxy. 

Camros, m. 44, 45. 

Canterbury, t. ccxiii. 

Cappadocia, *. xciv. 

Carbery, n, 376. 

Carbry, Co. of Kildare, tit. 123. 

„ bar. of. East and West, t. xxvii, 
xxviii. 

Carcassonne, t. cccxci. 

Carlow, i. xvi, xxvii, cclv, cclvii, 
cccxliii, ccccxcviii, dxxi, dxxxi, 
dxxxiii, dxl ; tV. 330 ; iu, 34, 45, 
IGl, 244, 372, 404. 

Carlsruhe, t. Ivi. 

Carinthia, *. cccl xxviii. 

Carman, it. 38, 39, 40, 41 to 44, 46, 
47;iVt: 313, 325, 329, 335, 338, 
358, 364, 363, 523, 624, 625, 626, 
627. 

Carn Achaidh Leth Derg, ii. 17. 

,, An aen Fir, t. cccxxxvii. 

„ Chonaill, u. 121, 122, 123. 

,, Cinn Firb, t. ccuxxxviii. 

,, Kochach, t. cccxxxix. 

„ Feradaig, i. cccxl. 

„ Fiachaeli, ii. 220, 221. 

,, Furbaide acus Eithne, t. 
cccxxxvi. 

„ Lieca, t cccxxxvi. 

„ DugOach, t. cccxxxvi, 

„ Mail, i. cccxxxvi. 

Carnoel, i. ccccxxxix. 

Carnteel, i. xxix. 

Cam Tsiadliail, i. xxix. 
Carpentoracte, i. cccclxxvii. 

Carra, bar. of, i. xxix. 

Carraic Jlracraighe, ii, 102. 
Carrickfergus, Hi. 346. 

„ O’Gunnell, Hi. 342. 

„ On Shannon, H. 70, 269 ; tVi. 
199. 

Carthage^ i. ccccxxiii. 

Cashel, i. xxvii; ii. 61, 62, 101, 226, 
260; Hi. 15, 25, 124, 125, 132, 208, 
228, 240, 241, 261, 262, 263, 264, 
272, 287, 360, 388, 605. 

Caspian Sea, i. ccccxii. 
Castlebellingham, i. ccclxxv. 

Castle Connor, Hi, 16. 

„ Dermot, ii. 144. See Disert 
Diarmada. 

„ Fogarty, Hi. 289. 

„ Island, t. xxviii. 

Castlemaine, barony of. Hi, 85. 


Castle Otway, Hi. 294. * ' 

Cas^lerea, t. ccclxxiv 
' Castlereagh, i. xxix. 

Castletown, bar. of, t. xxviii. 
Castletown Delvin, ii, 221. 

Cathair Chinn Lis, Hi. 6. 

„ Chonroi, or Conrai, t. cccxiii ; ». 
9, 97 ; ut. 16, 76 to 80, 81, 
82, 162. 

„ Crodnn, tV. 189 ; tit. 73. 

„ Dun lascaigh. Hi. 5. See 
Caher. 

„ Maothal, i. ccclxvi. 

„ na Claen Katha, Hi. 83, See 
Cathair Chonrai. 

„ na Mac Tirech, or “ Fort of 
the Wolves”, i. cccx-cccxi. 
See Caher na Mac iirech. 
Cathermoyle, t. ccclxvi. See Cathair 
Maothal. 

Cat, Island of, ii. 347. 

Caucasus, i. ccccxii. 

Cavan, Co. of, i. xxv, xxx, xcv. 

Cean Abrat, Cenn Abrat, or Feabrat, 
tV. 67 ! Hi. 261. 

Ceannanus, now Kells, Hi. 123. 

Ceann Corad h, ii. 98, 99, 115, 117, 
118, 119, 120, 121, 126, 166; Hi. 24. 
Ceann Crochan, ii. 99. 

Ceannfeabhrat, i. cclxiv. See Cean 
Abrat. 

Ceaiintire, or Cenntire, now Ken tire. 

it. 39 ; Hi. 316. 

Cearna, ii. 96. 

Ceara, i. xxix. 

Cell Belaigh, Hi. 38. 

Cenngoba, in. 123. 

Cerna, i ceclxxiv. 

Cert, ii. 40 ; Hi. 527. 

Cerrig Brudyn, ii. 182. 

Cetgueli, now Kidwelly, i. xxxviii. 
Champagne, i. ccxcvii. 

China, i. dxliii. 

Ciaiiacht, ii. 140, 356. See Mono 
Trogaidh. 

Ciaraidhe Luachra, now Kerry, t. 
xxviii ; tit. 82. 

Ciarraige, Ciarraidhe Aci, t. ccclxxiv. 

„ Locha na n*>Airaeadh, i. 

wi V 

cm Abbain, Hi. 44, 45. 

„ Coirne, ii. 220. 

CUle Choca, Hi. 123. 

cm Da Lua, now Killaloe, H, 98. 

„ Dara, now Kildare, tit. 896. 

„ Eoin, it. 220. 

„ Finan, H. 57. 

„ Gobban, Hi. 40. 

„ Ita, it. 85. 
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Gill Mailuiglire, u. 220. 

,, Mio Creiche, iil 332, 

,, Mic Nenain, tV. 161, 163. '* 

„ Mic Trena, Hi. 213. 

,, Na n-Daighre, ii. 165. 

„ Ogh-na-Suloch. 

„ Osnadh, ii. 68, 161. 

„ Kannarach, ii. 340. 

Cinge, or Cine, i. xlvi. 

Cingil, i, cccxxxii. 

Cinncha, ii. 376. 

Cit^ de liimes, i. ccxevii. 

Claenacb, Hi. 267, 269, 276. 

Claen Raith, Hi. 130. 

Claire (Munster), ii. 214, 279. 
Clanbrassil, t. xcv. 

Clanca, i. xcv. 

Ciand Flathuisa, i. ccxxix. 

Clara, it. 315. See Clartha. 

Clare, i. xv, xxix, xciii, cl, cccvii, 
cccxviii, ccelxi, ccccvi, dev; ii. 
101, 122, 268; in. 5, 24, 61, 65, 
67, 74, 86, 119, 136, 262, 263, 267, 
275, 278,288, 331, 332, 340, 364, 
392. 

„ barony of, t. xxviii. 

Clartha, Hi. 130, 136, 315, 320, 321. 

See Clara. 

Cleitech, n. 27, 166. 

Clenagh. See Claenach. 

Cliach, ii. 357, 383. 

Clibech, ii. 201, 202. 

Clithar Bo Ulad, i. ccevi. 

Clochan Leo, Hi. 67. 

Clochar, Hi. 16. See Manister. 
Glonard, i. xxx ; i^ 76, 79, 81, 83, 
84, 85, 343. 

Clondalkin, ii. 389. 

Clonderlaw [Clonderalaw], t. xxviii. 
Clonfert, ii. 90 ; Hi. 33. 

Clonlisk, barony of, i. xxviii, ccclxxiv, 
Clonmacuoise, t. xxix ; ii. 76, 81, 
134, 221, 335 ; Hi. 120, 121, 133, 
194, 228, 394, 396. 

Clonmel, Hi 203. 

Clonmore, ii. 339. 

Clonroad, Hi. 288. 

Cloonsost, Hi. 330. 

Clontarf, i. ccccxxxiii, cccclxx; H. 
116, 345 to 352, 353, 392 : Hi. 153, 
267. 

Cloyne, Hi. 263, 292,293. SeeCluain. 
Cluain, Hi. 292, 394, 396. 

„ Celbind, Hi. 395. 

„ Crema, t. dxxx. 

„ Da Chaileach, in. 360. 

„ Dobhail, Hi. 310. 

„ Dolcain, it. 389, 390. See 
Clondalkin. 


Gliiain F^icb, m. 25. 

„ Fuiche, t. xxix. 

,, Lochain, it. 220. 

,, Mor Maedhog, ii. 338. 

„ Muc Nois, ii. 86, 221 ; Hi. 394. 
„ Sosta, now Cloonsost, Hi. 330. 
Cluain Uamha (Cloyne), ii. 76. 
Cluny, Hotel, at Paris, t. Ixiii, Ixv. 
Clwyd, the river, i. xxxviii. 

Clyde, the river, Hi. 339. 

Cnamhros, battle of, H. 386. 

Cnoc Aine (now Knockany), ii. 367 ; 
Hi. 260. 

„ Lruinge, now Knocklong, ii. 
213. 

„ Muadh, Hi. 301. 

„ O’Colmain, Hi. 339 , 340. 

„ Ivaffan, 

Cnodba, or Cnodhbha, ii. 96. 

Cnogba, i. cccxlv. 

Cnuca, i. ccciii, cccxxii. 

Cobhas, Hi. 128. 

Coirte, i. xlvi. 

Colom, i. xlvi. 

Comor, H. 141, 146. 

Comun g, the river, Hi. 97. 

Condail, now Old Connall, Co. of 
Kildare, m. 311, 312. 

Condon s and Clangibbon, barony of, 
t. xxviii. 

Cong, ii. 119, 187, 236. 

Connells , bar. of, t. xxviii. 

Congign, on the borders of Thibet, i. 
cccxxiii. 

Congnaig, the river, t. xxix. 

Congo, i. ccccxcv. 

Conniaicne, ^ xxix; Hi. 126, 132. 
Connacht,!, 'xxix, Ixxiii; tV. 10, 11, 
296. 

Connaught, i. xx, xxiv, xxv, ccxxx, 
ccxxxvii, cccvii, dc^ii ; it. 13, 63, 
78. 85, 87, 105, 121, 129, 164, 187, 
199, 201, 217, 218, 236, 259, 260, 
262,290, 291,302, 314, 316, 324, 
335, 343, 347, 367, 358, 374, 375, 
377, 389 ; m. 10, 15, 25, 44,66,74, 83, 
85, 91, 102, 106, 109, 125, 126, 
132, 133, 155, 156, 157, 158, 168, 
169, 179, 199, 218, 219, 234, 254, 
269, 278, 282, 283, 291, 301, 307, 
314, 334, 335, 338, 342, 345, 366, 
372, 373, 376, 379, 382, 400. 
Constantinople, t. dxxix. 

Conway, i. ccccxcii. 

Cooley, tit. 413. See Cuailgne, and 
also Tdin B6 Chuoilgne. 

Coolness Moss, Hi. 291. 

Coranroe, t. xxviii. 

Corbey, Abbey of, t. ccclxvi. 
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Corea Bhaiscind, Oorca Bhalscinn, 
Corea Baiscen, u xxviii ; iu 849 ; 
iii. 136, 262, 268» 

Corea Muichi, t. xxviii. 

Corcaguiny, bar. of, i. xxviii. 
Gorexuodhruadh. See Corcomruadh. 
Coreo Duibline, i. xxviii. 

Corcolaigc, i. xxviii. 

Coreo LiUigde, i. cceix. 

Corcomruadh, Ixxviii ; iii. 125. 
Corcortri, i. ccxxix. 

Cordova, i. dxxii. 

Cork, County of, i. xxvii, xxviii, 
xxxix, cccvii, ccclxxviii, dev ; ii, 
373; in. 85, 2G1, 263, 232, 283, 
344,345, 347. 

„ City, i. clvii, ccclxix, cccclx, 
cccclxi, dciii, dexiii; *7.76; 
iii. 103, 104, 343. 

Cork Harbour, i. xxvii. 

Cornwall, i. xxii, xxxix, xlviii, ccccxi, 
ccccxix, ccccxxviii ; it, 211, 347. 
Corofin, iii. 332. 

Corpar, i. xlvi. 

Corsica, ». cccxcii. 

Corra an Ruaid, i. xxviii. 

Corran, Corann, i. xxix ; it. 344. 

„ barony of, t. xxix. 

Corrsliabh, tbe Curlew Mountains, ii. 

344. 

Coslea, bar. of, i. xxviii. 

Costello, barony of, i. ccclxxiv. 
Coumeenole, iii. 68. 

Craeb Derg, or lied Branch at £ma- 
nia, i. cccxxxvii. 

Craebh, iiL 127. 

„ Tulcliadh, ii. 167. 

Craib Telea, iii. 3 1 G. 

Craemhchaill, ii. 386. 

Craig Liatli, ii. 115; iii. 24. 
Cregraidhe, Island of, iii. 360. 
Cremthaiin, i. xxx. 

Cremornc, bar. of, i. xxx. 

Crich Liathain, i. xxxix. 

Crimea, i. ccccxxiii. 

Crinna, ii. 140; iii, 177. 

Croatia, i. cxlix. 

Croghan, lliil olj i. xxvii. 

Croisic, i, ccccxix. 

Cromarty, i. xc. 

Groom, ii, 215. 

Crutta Cliach, iii. 324. 

Cruaeban Ai, i. ccivii, ccev, 
cccxxvii, ccclii, ccccliv, cccclxvi, 
cccclxxxii, cccclxxxi, dcxli ; ii. 
70, 71, 72, 83, 84, 107, 129, 

201, 202, 259, 260, 262, 291, 343, 

345, 357, 389 ; iii. 10, 11, 16, 23, 
25, 57, 69, 61, 89, 91, 106, 109, 


110, 126, 16«. 167, 179, 181, 199, 
200, 218, 219, 220, 222, 264, 307, 
323,339, 367,377, 382, 383,. 419, 
413, 443, 455, 463, 624, 625. 

„ Claenta, in Offaly, ii. 43 ; iii. 
Cuailgne, ii. 200, 296, 315 ; Hi, 90, 
128, 195, 876, 414, 429, 433, 465. 
See alsa Cooley and T4in Bo 
Chuailg^e. 

Cualand, or Cualann, t. ccclxxiv ; iii. 

130, 136, 211, 365. 

Cuarna, it. 328. _ 

Cuil Cuilieann, u. 383. 

Guile, Hi. 524. 

Guillen, it. 141. 

Cuil Silinne, ii. 259, 260. 

Cuil Tola, i. ccclxxiv. 

Cuirene, i. xxix ; Hi. 129. 

Culend, the river, iii. 97. 

Cullen, Hi. 205, 208, 207, 208. 

Cumar na Tri n-Uisce, i. ccclxxiv ; 
H. 383. 

Curlew Mountains, u. 344. 

Cyprus, i. cccclxxxviii, dviii. 
Daolach, tlie river Davil or Deely, 
and the townland of Ballydeely, 
County of Clare, H. 122. 

Damh, Inis, Daimhinis, i. ccclxxii ; 
ii. 85. 

Dal Araidhe, t. xxix, ccclxxv; ii. 17, 
232, 337. 

„ Cais, i. xxviii. 

Dalriad, i, ccclxxv. 

Davil, the river, Hi. 74. See Daolach. 
Dealbna, Doaiblina, now Delvin. See 
Delbhtia. 

Decies, it. 31 ; iii. 346. 

„ of Munster, i. xxvii, xxviii. 
Deece, barony of, Co. of Meath, Hi. 
197. 

Delbhna, H. 220 ; Hi. 126. 

„ Beg and Dealbna Mor, i. 
xxx. 

Delvin, i. xxx; ii, 124, 145, 221, 262. 

See Delbhna. 

Demi Fore, bar, of, i. xxx, 
Denbighshire, i. xxxviii. 

Denmark, i, clxx, ccxiii, ccxix, ccxx, 
ccccx, ccccxxiv, cccclx vii; tV. 231, 
266, 267, 273 ; Hi. 231. 

Derry, u. 161, 163, 340, 389; m. 8, 
24, 245. 

„ O’Donnell, m. 280. 

Diamraibh, now Diamor, m. 41. 
Dicaem, the river, Hi, 97. 

Dieppe, t. ccxcvii. 

Dijon, i. Ixiv*. 

Dind-Righ, or Dinn-Righ, i. ccev; 
H. 256; m. 242, 244, 260, 810. 
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Dingle, i. ccexv, cccUv ; Hi. 70, 71 , 
76, 37SW 

„ Bay of, i. cccxii. 

„ Promontory of, i. cccvii, cccix. 
Disert Diarmada, now Castle Der> 
mot, ii. 104, 144. 

Ditmarsh, i. xclii, ccxviii, ccxix. 
Dniepr, river, i. ccccxxii, ccccxxiv. 
Dodder, river. See Doth(a. 

Dodona, i. dxl. 

Dogmael, St-, in Cardiganshire, i. 
Ixvii. 

Domnand, Hi. 415, 421. 

Don, river, t. ceccxxiv. 

Donegal, i. xxviii^ xxlx ; ii. 02, 181, 
186; Hi. 194, 222, 258, 204, 281, 
36G. 

Donnegore, i. xxxviii. 

Doon, Hill of, cccclxvii. 

Dordogne, *. ccccxxv. 

Dorind, i cccix xiv. 

Dorsetshire, i. Ixix, Ixxii. 

Dothra, river. Hi, 130, 144. Seo 
Dodder. 

Down, Co. of, *. xxix, ccclxxv, 
dcxliv ; ii. 325 ; Hi. 5, 17, 128, 148, 
296. 

Downhall, Hi. 104. 

Downpatrick, ii. 325 ; Hi. 5, 95, 148. 
Dover, *. xxxiv, xxxv. 

Drogheda, ii. 292, 290, 360 ; Hi. 
376. 

Drom Ceat, it. 77, 78 ; Hi. 243 2 17, 
250, 371, 374, 370. 

„ Ceata, recte Drom Ceat. 

,, Cruachain, it. 165. 

„ Damhghaire, iL 212 to 215, 
227, 278 ; Hi. 361. 

Dromiskin, ii. 140. 

Drom Cliabh, i. xxix. 

„ Deis, Hi. 377. 

„ Dighin, ii. 220. 

„ Sneachta, H. 61. 

Drong, river. Hi. 97. 

Drowes, river, i. xxix. 

Drulm Airthir, ii. 145, 140. 

„ Asail,i7. 216. 

„ Cain, ii. 189. 

„ Criadh, ii. 262. 

,, Criaich, now Drum Cree, ii. 
146, 146, 147. 

„ Cro, ii. 145. See Druim 
Criach. 

„ Da Chonair, ii. 386. 

„ Dairbreach, ii. 146. 

,, Daoile, ii. 386. 

„ Decsain, ii. 189. 

„ Fingen, n. 201. 

„ Gale, i. XV. 

VOD. II. 


Druim Innisclairah, ii, 95. 

„ Deith (or Liath), Hi, 126. 

Dethan, i. ccclxxiv. 

,, na n-Druadh, H, 71. 

Drumany, tit. 254. 

Drumclilfe, *. xxix ; HL 280. 
Drumcree, ii. 145, 262. See Druim 
Criaich. 

Drumlane, i. ccclxxv. 

Drung, in. 125. 

Dubh Chathair, Hi. 5, 74. 

„ Chomar, H. 152, 10. 

Dubglas, the river. Hi. 97. 

Dubhlinn, ii. 288, 289, 252. 
Dubhthair, Hi. 160. 

Dublin, {. xxiv, dcix, dcxiii; H. 288 j 
289, 346, 347, 353, 383 ; Hi. 2, 6, 
37, 41, 122, 136, 137, 179, 205, 
227, 274, 281, 205, 297, 298, 301, 
319, 331, 339. 

Dublin, County of, i. xc, ccclxxiv. 
Duffern, Hi. 174. 

Duibthir, Hi. 174, 175. 

Duma Eire, H. 106. 

Dua Aenghuis, or Dun Aeugus, tV. 

1 '2 ; Hi. 6, 74, 122. 

Dunbarton, i. xc. 

„ -beg, *. cccxiii-cccx V ; Hi. 68, 72, 
„ -bolg, H. 340, 341. 

„ Brio, H. 96. 

„ Celtchair, in. 325. 

„ Cermna, or Cearmna, ii. Ill, 
218, 219. 

„ Cheltchair, or Chealtchair, Hi. 

6, 148. See Dun Celtchair. 

„ Chonchraidhe. Seo Dun Con- 
craid. 

„ Concraid, Hi. 66, 74. 

„ Da Bheann, H. 314. 

„ Da Death Glass, H. 75 ; Hi. 5, 
95. See Dun Celtchair. 
Dundalk, i. ccclxxv, xxx ; ii. 197, 
310 ; Hi. 5. See Dundclca. 
Dundelca, ii. 197 ; Hi. 5. See Dun- 
dalk. 

„ drum,iV. 341 ; Hi. 17,40. 

„ Duibh Dinne, Hi. 5. See Dub^ 
lin. 

„ Eoghanacht, H. 5. 

Dungannon, barony of, i xxix. 

„ Geirg (^Dun Geirg Faebhur 
Gcal), ccclxxii ; i. ccclxxv. 

„ Map Dethaii, H. 211. 

„ M6r, Hi. 71, 72. 

,, More. See Dunmdr. 

,, na n-Gedh, ii. 342. 

Dungarvan, na Sciath, Hi, 24. 

„ na h-Uidhre, Hi. 127. 

„ nechtain, ii. 366. 
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Dungarran Ochaill, ut. 5, 74^ 

„ Ogain, in. 8i0» 

„ Quin, m. 68. 

„ Kudhraidhe, in. 17. 

„ Severick, ti. 316. See Dun 
Sobhairce. 

„ Shaughlin, i. xxvii. 

Sobhairce, n. Ill, 315. 

„ Tradin, or Tredin, ti. 211. 

„ Tulcha, or Tulcliadh, in. 69, 
61. 

Durlas Muaidhe, or Durlas Guaire, 
it. 87, 88, 160, 161. 

£as da Eccon, Hi. 268. Sco Eas- 
ruadh. 

„ darrn, or Balasadare, it. 344. 

„ ruadh, or Easroe, i. xxix ; tV. 
85, J45, 162; Hi. 366. 

Edinburgh, /. dcxxiv ; it. 353. 

Edmuind,!. ccciv. 

Eg>'pt, i. Ixxviii, cccxxiii, ccccxxviii, 
cccclxxxiv,cccclxxxvi, cccclxxxviii, 
dxiv; it. 20, 113, 188; Hi. 216, 
217, 226, 228, 229, 230, 231, 233. 

Eithne, river, now the Inny, it. 2 JO. 

El Amara, i. cccclxxxv. 

Elbe,i. xxxiv. 

Ele, i. ccclxxiv. 

Elga, Ealga, Hi. 129, 419, 469. 

Elgin, i. xc. 

Elies, the, i, xxviii. 

Eltogarty, i. xxviii, ccclxxiv. 

Ely, it. 62. 

Ely O'Carroll, i. xxviii, ccclxxiv. 

Emain Macha, i. cccxiii, ccoxxxvii, 
ccclxxii; it. 199 ; Hi. 17, 18, 131, 
199, 372, 427. See E mania. 

Emania, i. Ixxxix, ccclvii, cccclxxxii; 
ii. 9, 46, 63, 64, 97, 107, 112, 145, 
196, 198, 199, 200, 297, 319, 332, 
333, 357, 358, 359 to 367, 368, 
372, 373 ; iit. 11, 16, 17, 23, 25,57, 
69, 80, 102, 122, 132, 145, 196, 
316, 365, 372, 373, 374, 380, 453. 

Emhain, Hi. 316. See Kniania. 

Emiligh, now Enily, ii. 76; Hi 331. 

England, i. xxxix, xlv, Ixviii, Ixxii, 
Ixxxvii, xciv, clxix, clxxvii, ccv, 
ccvi, ccxiii, ccxiv, cclx, cclxxxiii, 
cclxxxv, cclxxxvii, ccxcvii, cccvi, 
cccliii, ccclxxvi, ccclxxviii, ccccxi, 
ccccxxvi, cccclviii, ccccxcvi, 
ccccxcviii, dvil, dxviii, dxix, dlxvi, 
dlxvii, dcxiii, dcxiv, dexxiii, dcxxv, 
dcxxvi, dcxxxiii, dcxxxiv ; Hi. 392. 

English Channel, i. xlv. 

Eoganacht of Cashel, i. xxvii. 

„ Inassa, i. xxviii. 

,i ii'Inais = n<Inussa, i. xxviii. 


Eoganacht of Loch Lein, i. xxviii. 

,, of Ross Argait, i. xXviii. 

Erne, river, i. xxix. 

Erris, i. xxix ; ii. 302. 

Erzebirge, i. ccccxviii, ccccxix, 
ccccxxviii. 

Etruria, i, xciv, dxxxix. 

Exeter, i. ccxiii. 

Eybenstock^ i. ccccxix. 

Eahan, County of Kerry, i. cxlv, 
cccvii, cccxiii ; ii. 68-71, 97, 98. 
Fahlun, i. ccccxvi. 

Faile, i. xlvi. 

Fallas, Hi. 231, 232. 

Farney, Hi. 93. 

Fathan Mu»a, H. 176 See Fahan. 
Feaa, H. 383. 

Feara Arda, i. xxx ; Hi. 130. 

„ Cuile, i. ccclxxv. 

„ Feara, i. xxx. 

„ Lurg, i. xxx. 

,, Manach, Hi. 128. 

,, JVluighe, i. xxvii, xcvii. 
Fearbile, Hi. 372. 

Fearnmaige, it. 21 ; Hi. 93. 

Fearta na n<inghen, Hi. 865. 

Fechi, i. cccxxvii. 

Feenach, H. 88. 

Fehmarn, in Ditmarsch, i. ccxix. 
Femin, i. xxviii. 

Fera, or Feara, Rois, i, xxx ; in. 309, 
386. 

Fer Dryid (Anglesey), ii. 182. 

Fer Falga, Fer Folga, L cccclxii, 
cccclxiii. 

Fergus, river, it. 220. 

Fermanagh, i. xxix, Ixxxix ; ii. 392 ; 
Hi. 169. 

Feroilr, i. xlvi. 

Fermoy, i. xcvii; ii. 215; Hi. 282, 
283, 3 1 7. See Feara Muighe. 

,, barony of, i. xxviii. 

Ferns, ii. 339. 

Ferrard, barony of, i. xxx. 

Ferriters Cove, iti. 257. 

Fer Ruide, i. xxviii. 

Ferta Fingin, iit. 97. 
i'ifeshirc, t. xc. 

Find bo in Sweden, i. ccccxix. 
Finisterro, Dept, of, i. ccccxxxix. 
Finland, i. cccexciv. 

Finnglas, river. Hi. 80-81. 
Finntraigb, in. 82, 379. See Fin- 
tracht. 

Fintracht, now Ventry, i. cccix. 
Fiodlinach, ii. 220. 

F'irfalgia, (recte. Fir Falga) Hi. 79, 80. 
Flanders, t. cxciv, ccxi, ccxix, dliii, 
dlvii, dcr. 
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Florence, t. dlxiv, dcxxxt. 

Fobar, now Fore, u. 85. 

Forchartan, ii. 288, 289. 

Forfarshire, i. xe. 

Forlochra Ardda, i. ccclxxiv. 

Forth, ii 387. 

Forthuata, i. xxvii. 

Forud, i. cccxx. 

Fothairt, ii. 40, 43, 44 ; Hi. 130. 
Fotharta Alrbrech, i. xxvii. 

France, i. v, xvii, xxxiii, xlv, cxciv, 
cxcv, ccix, ccx, cclxv, ccxc, 
ccxcvii, cccxiix, cccliv, ccclxxvii, 
ccclxxxi, ccccxxv, ccccxxviii, 
cccclvi, dxvi, dliii, dlvii, dlviii, dlix, 
dlxlii, dlxvii, dev, dcviii, dcxxxii j 
ii. 231, 25G, 287, 347 ; Hi. 288. 

„ northern, i. dxxiv. 

„ south of, i. dxxix. 

Freiberg, i. ccccxv. 

Friesland, i, clix, cccxcviii. 
Fuibthirbe, (rede, Fuithirbe) coast 
of, i. cccxx XV. 

Fuithrim, Fuithribthe, ii. 32 ; iiu 
46G. 

Gabar, Gabor, i. xxvii. 

Gabhar, ii 40. 

Gabhra Aide, ii. 882, 383, 386, 387. 
See irkreen. 

,, South, Hi. 529. 

Gabhran, Hi. 272. 

Gaible Gd-Cluain, Gaiblile, ii. 44; m. 
641. 

Gaehi, tV. 124. 

Gailenga, Galen ga, great and little, 

i. xxix ; H. 130, 139, 140. 
Gaineniain, river, t. xxix ; Hi. 97. 
Galicia, i. Ixxvi, ccc.cxix, ccccxxviii. 
Gallia Braccata, i. ccclxxxi. 

„ Coniata, i. ccclvi. 

Galmoy, bar. of, i. xxviii, 

Galway, i. xxiv, xxviii, ccxlv, cccvii; 

ii. 122, 268, 331 ; Hi. 5, 66, 67, 74, 
84, 85, 106, 121, 261, 291, 301. 

„ Bay of, i. xxviii. 
Garbhthamhnach, ii. 386. See Bath 
Inil. 

Garristown, H. 328. 

Gaul, i. V, vi, xvii, xli, xlv, xlviii, 
liii, Ivii, clxii, ccxi, ccxxiv, ccxxxv, 
ccxxxviii, cclviii, ccxcvi, ccxcviii, 
ccc, cccxc, cccxci, ccccxxix, 
cccclxxiv, cccclxv, d, dvii, dxxxiv, 
dl, dli, dlxvii, dexliv; ii 226, 266. 

,, Transalpine, i ccclxix. 

Gergin, «. cculxxv. 

Germany, t. v, vi, xli, Ivii, Ixxvi, 
clxxxv, cxciv, cxcv, ccxi, ccxxiv, 
ccxxx, ccxxxv, cclviii, ccxcvi, 


cccliii, cccliv, ccclv, ccclxxvi, 
ccclxxvii, cccxcii, ccccx, ccccxxii, 
ccccxxix, ccccxli, ccccxliv, cccclv, 
cccclviii, cccclxv, dvii, dxviii, 
dxxvii, dlvi, dlvii, dlxiii, dlxvii, 
dcxxxii, dcxxxiii. 

„ Central, i. ccccxxv. 

„ Eastern, t. ccccxxiv. 

„ Northern, t. ccccxxv; ii, 231. 
Gesoriacum, i. ccccxUii. 

Geyer, i. ccccxix. 

Giants* Causeway, ii 316. 

Gibraltar, Straits of, i, ccccxi. 
Giehren, t. ccccxix 
Gizeh, Giseh,t, cccclxxxiv, cccclxxxv, 
dxt. 

Glais Bearramain, river, now the 
Inny, ii. 290. 

,, Nera, the river, iV. 140. 
Glamorganshire, *. xxxviii. 
Glandalougli. Sec Glendaloch. 
Glanworth, i. xxviii. 

Glas Naoidhen, now Glasnevin, ii. 
9, 76, 81. 

Glastirnberi (Glastonbury), ii. 211. 
Glastonbury, t. xxxix, dvii, dviii, 
dexliv. 

Gleanamain, river, Hi. 97. 
Glendaloch, H. 77, 85; Hi, 60, 227 
290. 

Glendalough. See Glendaloch. 
Glennamhnacb, i, xxviii. 

Glenn an Scail, H. 88; Hi. 346, 347. 
See Glenn ilallun. 

„ Dallun, Hi. 235. See Glenn an 
Scail. 

,, Fahan, t. cxlv, cccvii; m. 70 
71, 72, 73. 

„ Geirg, in Ulster, Hi. 307, 367. 

„ Gerg, Hi 153. 

„ Kighi, Bighe, i. xxix; Hi. 316. 

„ Treithim, H. 246. 

Gleoir, river. Hi. 07. 

Gottingen, i. cxcv. 

Gorias, m. 231, 232. 

Gort lusi Guire, now Gort, *. xxx j 
ii. 87. 

Gothland, i. ccc. 

„ East, i. clxxv. 

Gow«r. See Guir. 

Granairud, i. ceexliii. See Granard. 
Gratiard, Hi. 291. See Granairud. 
Great Britain, t. cccclxvii, dexvii. 
Great Island, Cork Harbour, i. xxxix. 
Greece, i. iii, ccccxxiii, ccccxxviii, 
cccclxxxviii, dviii; tV. 188, 232; 
m. 226, 231, 233, 234, 459. 623. 
Grellach, t. ceexliii. 

„ Dullaigh, ii 166. 
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Grcllacli Eilti, u. 835. 

Grenius, t. xlvi. 

GrJanan-IiachtHa, u. 115 ; m. 24. 
Guined, it. 222. 

Guir, now Gower, i. xxxviii. 
Gweebarra Bay, it. 33. 

Gwent (South Wales), i. cxli. 
Gwynedd (North Wales), t. xxxvii, 
cxlii. 

Hagenow, i. ccccxvi. 

Hallstadt, i. ccccxxii, ccccxxv. 
Hamath, i. dviii. 

Hanover, i. ccccxxv, ccccxli. 
Hastings, i. cccclix. 

Hebrides, it. 122, 328. 

Heidelberg, i. ccclxxxi. 

Ileror, ti. 222. 

Highlands of Scotland,, i. cccc. 
Hildesheim, i. cxcv. 

Hita, i. dxxiii. 

Holland, i. clix. 

Horse Leap Castle, t. xxviii. 
llowth. Hill of, i. xxiv, cccxxxiv ; 
Hi. 136, 179. 

Huntingdonshire, i. Ixxlii. 

Hy Censella, H. 376. 

,, Drona, ii. 44 ; Hi. 544. 

,, Maine, it. 376 ; in. 84. See 
Hyinany. 

„ Nelland, ii. 233. 

Hymany, i. ccxlv, ccliv. See Ui 
Maine. 

Ibricken, bar. of, i. xxviii. 

Iceland, i. dcxxiii. 

Ictian Sea, i. xxxv. 
lerne, i. xliv. 

Jffa and Offa East, bar. of, i. xxvii, 
xxviii. 

Ikerrin, bar. of, i. xxviii. 

Imahuadha, now Timahoe, Hi. 395. 
Imliuch lobhair, or Ibhair, now 
Eraly, ii. 62 ; Hi. 331. 

Immaii, Hi. 93. 

Imokilly, bar. of, i. xxvii. 

Inber Colpa, i. xxx ; ii. 111. 

,, Crara, Hi. 396. 

,, Ferna, i. ccclxxiv. 

„ in Kig, i. ccclxxv. 

,, M6r, ii. 54. 

Inbher Colptha. See Inber Colpa. 
Inbiur Cichmaine, Hi. 188. 

Inchiquin, Hi. 332, 349. 

„ barony of, i. xciii. 

India, i. 1 xxvii. 

Inis Bo Finne, Hi. 67. 

„ Cail, now Iniskeel, ii. 33. 
Iniscaltra, Hi. 61. 

Inis Carthaigh, (recte^ Cathaigh) i. 
cccxxix. 


Inis Catharg (recte, Cathaigh), m, 
364. 

„ Celtra, ii. 76. 

„ Clothrann, ii. 291. 

„ da Dhrom, H. 220. 

„ Derglocha, ii. 883. 

„ Eoghain,nowlnishowen,tt.l02 
„ Erca, Hi. 67. 

„ Fail, a poetic name of Ireland, 
ii. 71, 191, 192 ; Hi. 287. 

„ Faithlenn, now Inisfallen, iV. 
177. 

„ (Innse) Gall, the Hebrides, ii. 
120 . 

„ Gluaire, Hi. 66. 

„ Saimer, ii. 232. 

Inneoin, H. 207, 208 ; Hi. 203. 
Innisfallen, H. 137. See Inis Faith- 
lenn. 

Innistymon, Hi. 332. 

Innse an Ghaill Duibh, ii. 120. 

Inny, the river, i. xxx ; ii. 290. 
Inverness, t. xc. 

Iona or I, H. 80, 85 ; Hi. 245, 385. 
Irard Cuilland, i. cccxliii. 

Ireland, i. ccccxxvi, ccccxxix, 

ccccxxx, ccccxc, ccccxci, 
ccccxcviii — passim. 

Irrus Domnain, ii, 302. 

Irruadh (Norway), Hi. 100, 101. 
Island Magee, Hi. 3, 386. 

Isle of Man, ii. 88. 

Italy, i. cxciv, ccxi, ccclxii, ccclxix. 
cccxciv, ccccvi, cccclxxxviii, dxiv, 
dxvi, dxx, dxxxii, dxxxiv, dl, dli,. 
dlviii, dlix, dlxvii, dcxvii. 

Iveagh, Barony of Upper and Lower, 
i. xxix. 

Ivcragh, Mountains, i. cccxii. 
Joachimsthal, i. ccccxix. 

Jutland (the Jutic Moor), i. cli. 
Kalenberg, i. cxcv. 

KapPavropiyov, i. cccclxxvii. 
Keelogue Ford, H, 267-271. 

Kells, i. xxvii, cccxcvi ; ii, 123, 148, 
149. 

,, Barony of, i. ccclxxv. 

Kenmare, Bay of. Hi. 69. 

Kent, i. xcvii, clxix, dxxxiv. 

Kentire, n. 39 ; Hi. 316. 

Kerry, i. xxviii, cccvi, cccvii, cccviii, 
cccix, et seq., cccliv, ccclxxiv, 
ccccvi, dev ; ii. 278, 375, 383 j in. 
5, 12, 16, 46, 69, 61, 66, 70,71, 
76, 80, 85, 125, 132, 162, 181, 267, 
264, 288, 374, 377, 379, 392. 
Kidwelly, see Cetgueli. 

Kilbarron Castle, ii, 93. 

Kilcock, m. 123^ 
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Kilconnell, Barony of, i. ccxlv, 
Kilcumny, ii. 145, 262. 

Kildare, i. xxvii; ii. 73, 77, 148, 
328, 361, 390, 391 ; Hi. 45, 122, 
182,309,311,381,304,396, 396. 
„ and Leighlin, diocese of, *. 
xxvii. 

Kildnane, Hi, 261. 

Kilgobbin, Hi. 40. 

Kilkea, Hi. 294. 

Kilkee, Hi. 67. 

ICilkenny, County of, i. xxviii, cliv ; ii. 
328 ; Hi. 45, 229. 

,, barony of, i. xxx ; Hi. 264. 

„ church of, H. 81. 

Killabban, Hi. 45. 

Killaloe, ii. 115 ; Hi. 24. 

Killarney, Lakes of, i, xxxviii ; ii, 
32, 177; Hi. 203,291. 

Killeen Cormac, i. Ixvii. 
Kilmacduacli, diocese of, *. xxviii. 
Kilmacrennan, bar. of, i. xxix. 
Kilmactranny, bar. of, i. xxix. 
Kilmaine, bar. of, i. xxix. 
Kilmainhan), ii. 346. 

Kilrusli, Hi. 364. 

Kincardine, i. xc. 

Kinelmeaky, bar. of, i. xxviii. 

King’s County, t. xxvii, xxviii, 
cliv ; ii. 268 ; Hi. 4, 45, 166, 319, 
394. 

Kinsale, H. 166. 

„ Old Head of, H. 218. 

Kirch Jessar, i, ccccxvi, ccccxviii. 
Kirkcudbright,!, xc, 

Kition, i. dviii. 

Knockany, *. xxviii; Hi. 2 GO. See 
Cnoc Aine. 

Knockaiilin, ii. 358. 

Knocklong, H. 27; Hi. 361. 
Kotterbach, i. ccccxiv. 

Kujundschik, i. dix. 

Kurnah, i. cccclxxxv. 

Laaland, i. ccxx. 

La Cave, at Volnay, i. Ixiv. 
Laeghaire, i. xxix. 

Lagney, barony of, i. xxx. 

Laigen, Laighen, i. cccxlv; ii. 9, 10; 

Hi. 243. See Leinster. 

Laighdi, i. xxviii. 

Laighis, or Leix, ii. 374. 

Laigne, i. ccxxix. 

Lambeth, library of, i. xevi. 
Lancashire, i. ccevi. 

Lanesborough, ii. 283. 

Langres, i. ccclvi. 

Larne, Hi. 176, 316. See Latharn. 
Latham, m. 316, 377. 

Lattringen, i, ccccxxxix. 


Leac na n-Giall, ii. 310. 

Leath Chuinn, H. 384. See Leith 
Chuinn. 

Lecale, i. ccclxxv. 

Leim a Mhadaigli, Hi. 245. 

Leim an Eich, Castle of, i. xxviii. 

Leimne, H. 233. 

Leinster, i. xxi, xxvii, xxxiii, ccxxx, 
cccvii, ceexlii, ccclxi, ccccii, 
ccccxiv ; H. 6, 13, 40, 46, 74, 105, 
121, 1.55, 199, 256, 257, 295, 296, 
326, 338, 346, 347, 348, 357, 376, 
377, 383, 386, 389, 390, 391 ; Hi. 
15,25,44, 61, 85, 118, 119, 124, 
130, 131, 132, 136, 149, 160, 210, 
211, 242, 244, 255, 278, 309, 310, 
311, 313, 371, 527. 

,, South, i. xxvii. 

Leipzig, !. dexix. 

Leiter Duibh, Hi. 377. 

Leith, H. 386. 

Leith Chuinn, Hi. 809. See Leath 
Chuinn. 

Lcithglinn, now Leighlin, H. 68, 330; 
Hi. 34, 244. 

Leitrim, County of, i. xxx. 

Leix, i. xcv; ii. 374. 

Lena, i. viil. 

Leon, *. dxxii. 

Lercaib, i. ccevi. 

Letlmrd, H 214. 

Letterkenny, ii. 164. 

Levant, tho, i. ccccvi. 

Leyney, u. 376. 

Lewis, Island of, ii. 347. 

Liabh Truim (rccte Liathruim, or 
Liath Druim), ii. 189 ; Hi. 317. 

Ling Toill, i. xxviii. 

Life, river, ii. 246, 247. See Liffey. 

Liliey, river, i. xxvii; iV. 140, 233, 
246, 247, 262, 253, 288, 289 ; 
Hi. 5, 44, 88, 136, 137. 

„ the plain of, tV. 233. 

Lifford, ii. 164. 

Liraavady, *u. 245. 

Limerick, County of, i. xxviii, cccvii, 
ccclxvi, ccclxxiv, cccclxvii ; ii. 
357, 383 ; Hi. 5, 15, 82, 85, 132, 
205, 208, 259, 261, 278, 290, 291, 
342,347,361,379. 

„ City of, H. 76, 276 ; Hi. 120, 
153, 154, 267, 268, 269, 271, 
272, 275, 280, 295. 

Limoges, i. ccccxix. 

Lindesse or Lincoln, t. xcvii. 

Lind Formait, Hi. 459. 

Lios an DoiU, Hi. 301. See Lissa» 
dill . 

Lismaothal, i. ccclxvi. 
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X^is M6r, tii. 4, 5. Liamore. 
Liismore, Co. of Waterford, tV. 86, 
204 ; Hi. 4, 6. 

/,* Jn Scotland, ui. 300. 

Liis na Banntrachta, in. 360, 861. 
Liissadill, iii. 280. 

Liistowel, m. 6. 

liis Tuathail. See Liistowel. 

Lobbes, the ancient Liptinae, or 
Liptinas, t. cclxiv. 

Loch in Scotland, in. 371, 374. 

„ Aininn, now Loch Ennel, iiu 
24. 

„ Bricrend, see Lough Bricland, 
iV*. 17. 

„ Broicsigbe, or Broigseach, HL 
332. 

„ Carman, it. 113, 114. 

,, C^, i. xxix ; in. 25, 264. 

,, Cime, *. xxix. 

„ Cuain, i. ccclxxv. 

„ Cuire, iii. 379. 

„ Cutra, now Loch Cooter, ii. 
122. 

„ Dairbrech, it. 262. 

„ Doarg, ii. 144. 

„ Echtrann, ii. 366. 

„ En, ii, 89 ; iii. 24, 26. 

„ Enne), Hi. 24. 

„ Erne, ii. 8o. 

„ Feabhail (Loch Foyle), H. 162. 

„ Gair, i. cccclxvii. See Lough 
Gurr. 

„ Garman, ii. 13, See Loch 

Carman. 

„ Gile, ii. 335. 

,, n-Guala, i. ccclxxii. 

„ Lein, i. xciii ; ii. 177; t’w. 203, 
204. 

,, Lugh-Phorta, ii. 221. 

„ Lurcan, iii. 404, 405 
,, IVlor, ii. 369. 

,, Na Eatha, iii. 332, 

„ Owel, iii. 248. Sco Loch 

Uair. 

„ Keagh, Hi. 166, 179. See Loch 
Biacb. 

„ Ree, ii, 291, 

,, Riach, ii. 99 ; iii. 1 53, 156, 

158, 179. See Loch Reagh. 
,, Senain, iii. 364. 

„ Silen, i. xxx. 

„ Techad, i. xxix. 

„ Uair, t. ccxl; Hu 248. See 
Lough Owel. 

Lochland, ii. 346, 347, 360. 

XK>gore. See Lough Gower. 

Loire, river, in France, i. xxii, xlv, 
Ixxvi ; ii, 69, 166, 287. 


Lolland, i. cli. 

Lombardj, t. xxii, clix. 

London, t. cci, cell, ccxii, eexiii, 
ccciii, dxv. 

Londonderry, County of, iii. 204. 
Longerie, i. cccxxv. 

Longford, County of, i. xxx, ccclxxv; 

ii. 161 ; Hi. 85, 163, ISS. 189. 190, 
356. 

Lothar, nowLorra,tV. 62. 76, 115, 337. 
Lothra, rec/e Lothar, which see. 

„ Bricland, Hi. 17. 

Lough Foyle, i. xxix. 

„ Gabhon. See Lough Gower, 

„ Gower, i. xxvii. 

„ Gurr, i. cccclxvii. 

„ Erne, t. xxix. 

„ Gara, t. xxix. 

„ Uackett, i xxix. 

„ Neagh, i. xxix. 

„ Ree, i. xxix. 

„ Shealin, i. xxx. 

Louth, t. xxix, xxx, ccclxxv ; it. 5, 
101, 195 ; Hi. 77, 149, 293, 310. 
Louvaine, i. dexliv. 

Low Countries, i. dcviii. 

Lowiez, i. cl. 

Luachair Deagaid, i. xxvili, 
Luaebar, ii. lo7. 

Luaighne, Hi. 126. 

Liineberg, i. cxcv. 

Luibnech, ii. 141. 

Luighne, i. xxix ; ii. 140, 209, 216 ; 

iii. 130. 

Luininn, ii. 208. 

Luninian, ii. 328. 

Lundun, i. xlvii. 

Lupfen, i. cccxcviii. 

Lurg, barony of, i. xxx. 

Lusc, now Lusk, ii. 195, 868 ; Hi. 122. 
Mac Deruiot’s Rock, Castle of, iii. 
25. 

Macedonia, i. Ixxx. 

Maela Mide, na tri, the three bald hills 
of Meath, ii. 321. 

Mag, Adhair, ii. 122, 166, 386. 

„ Ai, Aie, or Aoi, t. xxix, civ, 
clxxxv; ii. 11, 201 ; iii. 102, 
258, 415. 

„ Aidhne, iii. 178, 

„ Ailbhe, H. 105. 

„ an Scail, iii. 423. 

„ Bile, M. 62, 159. 

„ Bolg, now Moybolgue, t. xxv. 

„ Breguin, *, xxvii. 

,, Cetne, i. xxix. 

,, Cobha, t. xxix. 

„ Constantine, Hi, 88. 

„ Cro, i. xxiv. 
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Mag Eithrighe, ii, 232. 

„ Ene, M. 386. 

„ Ercaithe, uL .316. 

„ Femen, Hi. 825. 

„ Inis, i. ccclxxv. 

„ Ita, a. 232. 

„ Locha, Hi. 129. 

,, Lathairne, ii. 232. 

„ Eena, or Leana, i. ccxxvL ; ii. 
65 ; Hi. 8. IG6, 179, 181, 359. 

„ Line. Hi. 162, 316. See Rath 
M6r Muiglie Line. 

,, Lir, ii. 232. 

„ Lurg, t. xxix; ii. 129, 232; Hi. 
257. 

,, Mcine, ii. 215. 

„ Mell, u. 197; m. 192. 

„ Mia, ii. 236. 

„ Mis, H. 383 

,, Misca, It. 40. 

„ Mucceda, i. ccexliii. 

„ Mucruimhe, Maeroimhe, i. xxi, 
xlii, ccccxxxiv, ccccUi ; ii. 67, 
139, 140, 331; Hi. 177, 261. 

„ O’ln-Bricain, Hi. 288. 

„ Raighne, ii. 216. 

„ Rath, tt. 303,341, 342; Hi. 78, 
368. 

„ Rein, i. xxU ; ii. 88. 

„ Slecht, i. XXX; H. 6, 227; tVt. 88. 

„ Teclit, i xxii. 

„ Tuired, or Tuireadh, i. cccxxix, 
cccxxxvi, tfccxxxix, cccliii, 
ccccxxxi, cfccxxxii, cccclvii, 
cccclxiv, cccclxxiv, dcxxxvii, 
dcxxxixj ii. 69, 110, 111, 122, 
132, 148, 181, 188, 222, 225, 
et seq, 231, 234, 235, 240, 
242, 244, 246, 250, 252, 253, 
264, 272, 288, 289, 295, 296, 
311, 325, 828 ; m. 6, 8, 42, 
43, 74, 148, 165, 150, 210, 
213, 214, 225, 233, 354, 355, 
385. 

„ „ na bh-Fomorach, i. xxix, 

cccxcvii, cocci iii, cccclxxiv, 
dcxxxix-xl ; ii 45, et seq,, 
248, ot seq., 253-254, 288; 
Hi, 42-43, 156-156, 213- 
214, 386. 

„ Tulaing, i. cccxl. 

„ Uladh, i. cccxxxvi. 

Maige, river, or Mague, Hi. 82, 259. 

Maigin, ii. 141. 

Mainister Buite, now Monaster- 

boice, H. 107. 

Mahitz, i. cccclv. 

Mallow, Hi. 344, 345. 

Malmesbury, i. dvii. 


Man, Isle of, *. xxii, xxxviii, 
cccclxui; ii. 142, 143, 198, 347; 
Hi. 80. See Manand. 

Manand or Manann, i, xx; ii. 141, 
198; Hi. 419. 

Mangerton, ii. 32. 

Canister, Co- of Limerick, Hi. 15, n, 
11. See Clochar. 

Mansfeldt, i. ccccxv, ccccxvi. 

Mantua, i. dixiv. 

Map Liathan, ii. 211. 

Martra, Cataract of Balasadaro, it. 

344. See Eas-darra. 

Mattock, the river, H. 292, 366. 
Maurice’s Mills, i. ccclxvi. 

Mayo, County of, t. xxix, ccclxxv; 
Hi. 85, 335. 

Meanus or Mianus, Hi. 208. 

Meath, Kast, Co. of, t. xxx. 

„ i. xxvii, xxviii, xxx, ccclxxv ; 
ii 78, 116, 121, 122, 126, 
127, 148, 151, 161, 172,269, 
292, 293, 311, 326, 335, 346, 
347, 358, 366 ; Hi. 41, 43, 60, 
123, 148, 177, 193, 197, 265, 
301. 

„ Sub-Kingdom of, i. xxxiii, xcvii, 
xcix, c, cccxx. 

Mecklenburg, i. ccccxvi, ccccxviii, 
ccccxxii, ccccxxv, cccclv, 
Medionemeton in Britain, t, 
cclxiv. 

Mediterranean Sea, i. xxii, cccxcii, 
ccccxi, ceccxii, ccccxi3^ 
ccccxxviii, cccclxxii, 
cccclxxxvii ; Hi. 281, 282, 
334. 

Meithc an Eoin, H. 293. 

. „ 'I’ogb, tt. 293. 

Melifont, i7. 140; Hi. 177. 

Melrose Abbey, i ccccxcvi^ 

Menai Street, ii. 186, 

Menpiscus, t. ccxix. 

Mercia, i. cccxxxiv, dcxxvi. 

Methin Port, u. 293. 

Midhe, u. 13, 190, 19. See Meath. 
Migdonia, Hi. 231, 232. 

Milan, i. Ivi, dxxxi. 

Military Frontier, i. cl. 

Miliuc, river, m. 97. 

Miscal, i. xlvi. 

Mitylene, t. cccclxxxvii, 

Modlcia or Monza, i. cccxciv. 

Modurn, Hi. 94. 

Moen Chonaing, sometimes incor- 
rectly Moiu Chonaing, it. 185,, 
186. 

Mohar ui Ruaidliin, t. xxviii. * 

Moile, i. xlvi. 
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Moia Mdr, tV. 107. 
f, Trogaidhe, ti. 856. 

„ Ui Domhnaill, iu, 280. 

Moira, see Magh Rath. 

Mona, Island of Anglesey, t. xxix, 
XXX, xxxviii ; it. 182, 183, 

185, 186. 

Monaghan, t. Ixxxix, xcv ; ti. 392 ; 

m. 309. See Muineachan. 
Monasterboice, it. 77, 107, 113, 114, 
140, 149, 168, 169 ; m. 210, 229. 
Mont Afrique, near Dijon, u Ixiv. 

„ Brigitte at Besan^on, i. cccxci. 
Monte Bey, i. cccuxix. 

Mont St. Michel, t. dxxvii. 

Morbihan, *. ccccxix. 

Morca, iit\ 243, 244, 249. 

Morgallion, i. xxx ; w. 39. 

Mount Eagle, i. cccvii ; m. 63. 

„ Fuad (Sleibe Fuad or Fuat), 
ui. 148. 

Moy, river, m. 16. SeeMuaidhe. 

,, the plain of, t. xxix. 

Moyatta, barony of, i. xxviii. 

Moy came, barony of, iii. 85. 
Moyfenrath, t. xxx. 

Moyliill, t. ccclxvi. 

Moylena. See Mag Lena. 

Moylinny, *. xxxviii. 

Muach, river, m. 97. 

Muaidhe, it. 87. 

Mughdorn, Muighdborn, i, xxx ; in. 
128 . 

Muigh Meadba (recfe Magh Mcdba), 
a. 129. 

Muilchearn, river, t. ccclxxiv. 
Muineachan. See Monaghan. 

Muir (recte Mur) Moena, ii. 186. 

Muir Nicht (Muir n-Icht), i. xxii. 4 , 
„ Toirrian, i. xxii. 

Muirtheimiie, i. ccev, ccclxxv; ii. 

195, 196, 311, 359 ; iii. 97, 128. 
Mullach Maisten, ii. 246; m. 122. 
Mullaghmast. See Mullach Maisten. 
Mullingar, ii. 315; Hi. 24, 91, 248. 
Mumha, i. cccxl. See Munster. 
Mumhan, ii. 9, 10. See Munster. 
Mungaret, or Mungret, ii. 76. 

Munich, i. cccclxxxvii, cccclxxxix. 
Alunstcr, i xxv, xci, ccxxx, cecxxi, 
ceexlii ; ii. 13, 31, 51, 61, 64, 65, 
66 , 78, 101, 105, 147, 151, 155, 
177, 199, 205, 212, 213, 216, 250, 
259, 281, 296,331,346, 347, 356, 
357, 358, 375, 376, 377, 387. 388; 

• m. 5, 25, 44, 45, 61, 83, 85, 103, 
106, 121, 133, 156, 166, 167, 168, 
177, 193, 201, 204, 205, 207, 208, 
209, 242, 243, 244, 265, 269, 260, 


261, 271, 278, 283, 289,291, 811, 
829, 330, 834, 360, 379, 393, 394, 
899, 466, 505. 

Munster, West, *. xxviii, ccxxx, 
cccvii, cceix, cccxiii. 

Munster, North, i. cccclxx. 

Murias, iii. 231, 233, 233. 

Mur Ollamhan, ii. 8. 

„ Tea, iii. 12. 

Murresk, barony of, i. xxix. 

Murvey Strand, iii. 66. 

Muscraidhe Breoghain, i. xxviii. 

„ Luachra, i. xxviii. 

Muscraighe, i cccxxii. 

,, Mitaine, i. xxviii. 

Muskerry, West, i. cccxxiv. 
Myfyrion, ii. 182. 

Nantes, i. xvii, ccxii, ccccxix. 

Niis, now Naas, ii. 105, 141, 148; Hi. 
25, 132. 

Navan, barony of U. and L., i. xxx. 
Navarre, i. dxxii. 

'Ne/j.srSfSpiya, in Spain, i. cclxiv. 
Nemetoccuoa, of the Atrcbati, i. 
cclxiv. 

Nevers, i. Ixlii, Ixiv. 

Newburgh, 1 . ccccxcvii. 

Newcastle, Hi. 291. 

New Grange, H. 386. 

Newry, the vale of, *. xxix. 

Newtown Limavady, tt. 77. 

Nikopol, i. ccccxxii. 

Nile, the, i. dxliii. 

Niniveh, i. ccccxxiii, 

Nismes, or Ncmausus, i. Ixii, Ixiii, 
Ixv, Jxxx. 

Nola, i. dxxxiv, dxxxv. 

Nore, river, i. ccclxxiv ; ii. 144. 
Norfolk, i. Ixxiii, Ixxxix, xcvii. 
Normandy, i. Ixviii. 

North Sea Region, i. ccccxxv. 
Northumbria, i. xxxv, cev, cevi ; ii, 
82. 

Norway, i. cxxxvii, cxlviii, clxxv, 
ccxxviii, cclxv, ccclxxiv, cccclxxi ; 
ii 231 ; m. 100, 101, 231, 408. 
Norwich, i'. ccxiii. 

Nowo-Tsclierkask, i. ccccxxiv. 

Ocha, ii. 339, 340. 

Ochter n-Achad, i. Ixxxix. 

Ochun, ii. 108. 

O’Colman’s Hill (Tara), iii. 339, 340. 
O’Dorney, i. ccclxxiv ; ii. 59. 
Oendruiin, now Island Magee, Hu 
386, 387. 

O’Failge (Offaly), ii. 40 ; Hi. 629, 630. 
Offaly, barony of, £. and W., *'• 
xxvii. 

OfTerlane, iii. 44, 46 
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OHon Dalrbre, it. 278. 

Uirghiall, t. dcxliii ; it. 17, I10| 111, 
127. 

Olbha, tV. 90. 

Olbia, t. ccccxxiv. 

Oldenburg, t. ccccxxv. 

Ollarbha, tiV. 175, 316. 

Olnegraacht (Connaught), u. 10, 7 1. 
O’Neilland, barony of, iu. 3. 

Orange, t. cccclxiv. 

Oranraore, Hi. 261. 

Orbraidhe, tVt. 1 25. 

Orcadea, i. xliii. 

O’Regan, t. xcvi. 

Oriel. See Oirghiall, t. xxix ; Hi. 

127, 128. 

Orior, t. xcv. 

Orkney, t. dxix. 

Ormond, t. xxviii ; H. 02, 143, 337 ; 

tit. 208, 288. 

„ barony of Lower, i. xxviii, 
Ossory, i, clxxiv ; ii. 40, 43, 77, 226, 
351, 362. 

„ diocese of, t. xxvii. 

Osteiid, Hi. 270. 

Osterburg, Hi. 348, 

O’Torna, ii. 375. 

Owney, barony of, t. xxviii, 

Oxford, i. Ivi ; ii. 353 ; Hi. 37, 281, 342. 
Paris, i. ccccxxxix, ccccxcviii, d, dii, 
dvi ; ii. 170. 

Pavia, i. dlxii. 

Pays de Griniberghe, i. cl xxix. 

,, do Li^ge, t. cclxiv. 

Persia, t. ccccxxxii ; ii. IS ’, 325. 
Perth, i. xc. 

Petau, i. dvi ; Hi. 230, 232. 

Pfala, the, i. cccliii. 

Plirygia, i. xciv, cccclxxxviii. 

Pisa, i. dxv, dxvi. 

Poitiers, Vieux, i. Ixiii, Ixlv. • 
Polentia, i. xlv. 

Poll Begg (Poolbeg Street), ii. 288. 
Poll na Brocuidhe, tii. 332. 
Pomerania, i. ccccxxv. 

Pompeii, t. dv, dvi. 

Pontic Se«, Hi. 38 1. 

Portadown, Hi. 205. 

Portland, Isle of, i. clxix. 

Portloman, Hi. 248. 

Portnahinch, bar. of, t. xxvii. 
Portrigh, Hi. 31G. 

Portugal, ii. 801. 

Portnmra, ii. 144. 

Portus Iccius, t. xlv. 

Proven 9 e, t. dxxii. 

Provincia, i. ccclxxxi, ccclxxxiv. See 
Proven 9 e. 

Prussia, t. ccccxxxv. 


Puy-les«Vignes, t. ccccxix. 

Pyriac, t. ccccxix. 

Queen’s County, t. xxvii, xcv, cliv, 
ccclxxiv ; Hi. 44, 45, 85. 

Quin Abbey, Co. of Clare, t. cccxviii. 
Haeilinn, Hi. 131. 
liahen, tii. 37, 38. 
llaighne, Flags of, it. 215. 
liaithlinn, i. xxviii. 

Rath Aedb, ii. 159. 

„ Becce, ti. 69. 

,, Beg, tii. 627. 

„ Beggan, ii. 69, 70. See Rath 
Becce. 

„ Betha, ti. 7. 

„ Bhiligh, ii. 339. 

,, Blathmacli, Hi. 332. 

„ Boith (Raphoe), ii 25, 80, 86. 

„ Breisi, Hi. 16. 

„ Ceannaid, ii. 78. 

„ Cimbuoitb, ii. 233 ; HL 3. 

„ Cinn-Eicli, ti. 233 ; Hi. 3. 

„ Cruachan, ii. 145 ; tii. 80. See 
Cruaclian. 

„ Essa, ii. 105, 106. 

„ Gaela (now Rathkeale), Hi. 5. 

„ Inil, ii. 384, 386. 

Rathain ua Suaitaigh, Hi. 37. See 
Rahen. ^ 

Kathin, tit. 4, 

Rathkeale, sec llathgeala. 

Rathlenn, Ratiilcnd, t. cccxxii; Hi. 
125. 

Ratli Mailcatha, Hi. 16. 

Rathmoro, i, xxxviii. 

Rath'Mdr Maighe Line. See Rath- 
more. 

„ Mor Muighe, iii. 132. 

• ,, na Righ, iii. 5, 6, 7, 12. 

„ Naoi (now Rathnew'), tii. 6 
„ Kudhraidhe, iii. 23. 

Ravenna, i. dcxxxv. 

Red Sea, t. ccccxii, dlxx ; it. 252, 
311; tii. 359. 

Rede Loiche, iii. 195, 196. 
Keichelsdorf, t. ccccxvi. 

Reichenau, i. dxii. 

Relig na Righ, t. cccxxviii ; it. *70. 
Rhenish llesse, t. ccccxxxviii. 

Rhine, the, t. xxxv, cccclv. 

„ Land, t. ccccxxv. 

Rhodez, see Segodunum. 

Rhone, river, i. cccexUii 
Rhuddlan. t. clxxviii. 

Kigdond, tit. 94. 

Righ, river, it. 17. 

Righ Mna Nuadhat, the river Boyne;, 
tii. 166. 

Rind, river, iii. 97. 
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Hind Holes, m. 316. 

Hinn Cinn Beara, tt. 07. 

Hinn Oubhairi, ti. 384. 

,, Sno^, tti. 316. 

Hoadford, t. xxviii. 

Hobe, river, ». xxix. 

Hock Forest, Co. of Tipperary, iii, 
349. 

Kodb, river, t. xxix. 

Hume, *. iii, ccvii, ccviii, ccix, 
ccclxix, ccclxxix, ccccxxii, 
ccccxxiv, ccjcJ xxviii, dxsi, 
dxxxiii, dixviii. 

Hos, tit. 128. 

„ Broc (now St. IVlullins), it. 3S5. 

Roscommon, i. xxix, cliv, ccclxxiv ; 
*V. 259, 291 ; iii. 24, 84, 85, 102, 
103. 105. 106, 156, 199, 254, 267, 
238; 283, 301. 

Roscrea, tn. 349. 

Ros na High, n. 56, 293 ; iii. 625. 

Ross, i. xc ; iii. 385, 386. 

„ n. 330;m. 34. 

„ Ailithir, i. cccix ; ii. 76, 77. 

„ diocese of, i. xxviii. 

„ Guill, or Gull, i. xxix. 

Rouen, i. ccccxxxviii, dxii ; iV. 242, 
243. 

Roxburgh, i. cxlviii. 

Ruddlan Marsh, i. dcxxvi. See 
Rhuddlan. 

Russia, I. cxlix, ccccxi, ccccxxiv. 

Saighir, t. cccix, ccclxvi. 

Sainte Heine d’Alise, i. Ixlii, Ixiv. 

Salop, t. ccv. 

Savoy, i. ccccxxv. 

“ Saxon Shore”, i. xxxiv. 

Saxony, t. xxii, cxlvii, ccccxxiv, 
ccccxxviii ; iii. 348. % 

Scandinavia, i. Ixxvi, clxxii, ccxiii, 
ccxcvi, ccctxix, ccccxxiv ; ii. 276; 
iii. 231. 

Schafiliausen, i. ccccxvi. 

Schlaggenwald, i. ccccxix. 

Schleswig-Holstein, i. ccccxxv. 

Scilly Islands, i. ccccxi. 

Scotia, exclusively applied to Ireland 
in ancient times, ii. 210. 

Scotland, *. xxxv, xlviii, Ixviii, xc, 
xci, clix, clxvii, ccxlv, ccl, ccclxxiv, 
ccccxxvi, ccccxxxiv, cccclxxi, 
ccccxc, ccccxci, dxix, dlxvi, dexiii, 
dcxviii, dexx, dcxxii, dcxxiii ; ii. 
88,206, 287, 302, 341, 349, 368, 
369, 380, 381 ; iii. 10, 38, 91, 136, 
1C4, 165, 109, 180, 196, 247, 248, 
260, 251, 201, 270, 271, 272, 273, 
280, 281, 282, 283, 284, 286, 291, 
296, 299, 300, 301, 315, 331, 339, 


358, 360, 369, 371, 880, 384, 889, 
400, 402, 406, 407, 408. 

Scotland, Iliglilands of, >. cxlviii. 
Screen, or Skreene, Hill of, ii, 106, 
387 ; Hi. 96, 197. 

Scythia, *. Ixxvi, ccccxxiii j ii. 188, 
233 ; Hi. 229, 231. 

Segodunum, i. Ixxxviii. 

Seiinhne, iii. 3, 316. See Semhne. 
Seine Inferieure, t. ccxcvii. 

Seiscenn Uairbeoil, iii. 77. 

Semhne, Hi. 129. 

Semira, near Kuranko, i. ccccxcv. 
Sentraoia, Fort of, iii. 258. 

Sequania, i. ceclxxxi. 

Serrdha, country of, iii. 330. 

Servia, i. c.xlix. 

Seven Churches of St. Brecan, tit. 66, 
Shannon, river, t. xxix ; tt. 1 42 
to 144, 145, 201, 269, 262, 267- 
271, 291, 335, 337; iii. 83, 254, 
262, 263, 364, 373, 392, 396. See 
Sinann. 

Shenar, it. 53. 

Shruthru, i. ceexliii. 

Siberia, t. ccccxvi. 

Sicily, i. ccccxxiii. 

Sidhan, t. xxix. 

Sidhe an Caradh, ii. 221. 

Sidh Ban Find, now Sliabh na m- 
Ban, tVt. 324. 

„ Femen, ii. 52, 383. See Sidh 
Ban Find. 

„ Finnchaldh, m. 527. 

„ Findacba, now Sliabh g- Guillen, 
iii. 202. 

„ Midir, m. 355, 056. 

Sicgeii, t cl. 

Sigtun, Odin’s, t. Ixxxviii, cclxv, 
Silesia, t, ccccxix, ccccxxiv, 
Silvermines, m 208, 

Sinann, river (now the Shannon), 
tV. 142, 143, 144. 

Sioberg, i. eexx. 

Sitli Seagsa, tt. 343. 

SkreeiJ, Hill of, t. xxv. 

Skye, island of, H. 347. 

Slain, see Slane, 

Slane, t. xxx ; ii. 292, 358 ; itt. 122, 362. 
Slaney, the river, it. 144. 

Slcbe Fuaid [rccte Sliabh Fuaid], t it, 
97. 

Sleibhte, ii. 74. 

Slemain, iii. 91, 92, 93, 94, 96,^7. 
Slemish Mountain, t. xxix. 

Sleswig, i. eexv. See Schleswig- 
Holstein. 

Sliabh an Chnirn, t. xxix. 

,, Brcjjgh, i, xxx. 
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SliabhOrot, ii 380; iii. 170. 

„ Caa, »t. 155, 166. 

CuUluin, or Sliabh g-Cuillen, 
m. 202, 828. 

,, Dallain, ti. 193. 

„ Echtgd) iu 99. 

„ Eibhline, t xxviii. 

,, Euaid or Fuait, i. ccciv; u. 

869, 366. 

„ Gamh, ii. 343. 

„ L(OUgbra,'t. xxviii. 

, Mis, t. cccxiii ; it. 188, 383 ; tti, 
76, 80, 81. 

„ Monad in Alba, m. 627. 

„ Na m-ban, i. xxviii; ti. 383 ; 

tit. 156, 201, 203, 324. 

„ Ughmoir (the Caucasus), ti. 
232. 

„ TTillin, i. cccxxxvi. 

Slieve, sec Sliabh. 

Sligech (Sligo), it. 344. 

Slighed n-Dala, iii. 396. 

Sligb, », xxix j It. 146, 336, 344 j iii. 
213. 

Small County, bar. of, i. xxviii. 
Smarmore, iii. 101. See Sniiramair. 
Smerwick, iii, 73. 

Smiramair, iii. 101. 

Sunderherred, t. ccxx. 

Sorcha (Portugal), it. 301. 

Sord (now Swords), iii. 396. 

Spain, I. xvii, Ixxvi, Ixxvii, xcv, 
cccxxvi, ccccxii, ccccxxviii dxxi, 
dxxxiv, dli; ii. 188; iii. 210, 360, 
384. 

Sruth Moena (the Menai Strait), ii. 
186. 

Stackallen, ii. 116. 

Staiguo Fort, i. cccvi. 

St. Amand, t. dJi. 

St. Bavon at Ghent, i. ccxii. 

St. Blaise or Blasien, i. ccccxc, 
ccccxcv, d, dviii, dxviii, dxix, 
dxxKvii. 

St. Emeran, i. d, dxviii, dxxxviii. 

St. Gall, I. cccclxvii, diii, div, dxii, 
dl, dlxvii, dlxviii, dlxix. 

St. Germain des Fres, i. cxlvii. 

St. Mullins, It. 85 ; m. 34, etc. 

St. Omer, t. dxv. 

St. Pierre, Abbey of, at Glient, i. 
ccxii. 

Stirling, i. xc. 

Stour, river, i. Ixxiii. 

Straflau, iV. 328. See Tech Straf- 
fain. 

Strangford Bough, t. ccclxxv. 
Stratflcur, t. ccccxcii. 

Strokestown, tti. 26. 


Styria, m. 232. 

Suck, river, i. xxlx. 

Sudermannland, i. ccc. 

Suffolk; i. Ixxiii, Ixxxix. 

Suilidh, river, now the S willy. 

Suir, river, i. ccclxxiv. 

Suir, river, ii. 144, 206. 

Sussex, i. xcvii. 

Swansea, i. xxxviii, ccccxiv. 

Sweden, i. clxx, ccxxviii, ccxxxi, 
celxv, cclxvi, ccc, ccclxxiv, cccci, 
ccccxv, ccccxix. 

Sweden, iii. 231, 408. 

Switzerland, *. ccxcvi, ccccxxii, 
ccccxxv. 

Swords, ii. 77 ; m. 395, 396. See 
Sord. 

Sylt, Island of, i. cli. 

Syria, iii. 231. 

Taffla, Northern, t. cccxliii. 

Taillte. See Tailte. 

Tailltiu. See Tailte. 

Tailte, i. xxxiii, cclvii, cccxxvi, 
cccxxvii, cccxxxiii, dcxxxviii, 
dcxl, dcxli ; 148, 381; iii. 193, 

194, 524, 525. 

Tailtiu. See Tailte. 

Tallaght, Tallacht, i. cccxxxii ; i». 
76, 85, 233 ; iii. 2, 136, 624. 

Taman, peninsula of, i. ccccxxiii, 

Tamhlacht. See Tallaght. 

Tamlacht O’Crillj-, t. cccxxkii. 

Tunais. Old, i. ccccxxiv. 

Tara, i. xxv, xxxiii, ccxxxi, ccliii, 
ccciii, cccxxvi, cccxxx, cccxxxiii, 
cccxxxiv, cccli, ccclxxvii, dxxxi; 
ii. 8, 12, 14, 15, 17, 30, 31, 38, 61, 
64, 66, 68, C9, 72, 94, 106, 107, 
- 141, 147, 162, 187, 189, 190, 201, 

235, 236, 237, 262, 290, 327, 337, 
877,381, 383,387, 389 ; m. 2, 6, 6, 
7, 8, 12, 14, 16, 24, 41, 42, 43, 59, 60, 
61, 96, 105, 129, 130, 132, 136, 
145, 152, 170, 172, 177, 180, 187, 
193, 194, 197, 241, 306, 313, 317, 
828, 839, 340, 355, 366, 367, 368, 
377, 378, 396. See Teamair and 
Teamar. 

* Tasineinetum in Noricum, i. cclxir. 

Tatty brack, i. Ixxxix. 

Teabtha, *. xxx. 

Teach Eandach, iii. 74. 

„ Midchuarta, ii. 16, 49, 94, 105; 
iii. 6, 7, 17, 24, 74, 813, 
367. 

„ Moling, u. 384 ; m. 84, 45. 

„ Mor Milib Amus, m. 6, 24. 

Teamair. See Teamar. 

Temar, #. ccciii. 
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Teamar, Temar, i. xxx; it. 12, 13, 
14, 16, 16, 18, 19, 26, 46, 61, 106, 
141, 148, 149,-160, 189, 192, 199, 
286, 286, 287 ; in. 7, 8, 16, 130, 
144,160, 362. Sec Tarn. 

„ of Dun Finntnin, m. 624. 
Teamliair Luachra, iii. 132 
Teampall Muire, cccxxix. 

Tech Strafiain, u, 328. 

Tecs, river, t. Ixix, Ixxii. 

TefHa, t. cccxxi ; it. 124, 137, 161. 
Telameit, river, in. 97. 

Teltown, ii. 193. See Tailte. 
Texnair. See Teamar and Tara. 
Temair Erind, t. occxxvii. 

Tempall IBenen, in. 6G. 

„ an Clieatlirair Aluinn, m. 66. 
Templemore, Parish of, iii. 8. 

Temur, or Teamur, see Teamar and 
Tara. 

Teti Brice, i. Ixxxix. See Teti 
Breac. 

Teti Breac, Teite Brec, ii. 196, 332. 
Thames, river, t. cccclxiv. 

Thebes, t. cccclxxxiv. 

Thomond, i. xxviii ; it. 62, 162, 219, 
.375,387; Hi. 274,280, 281, 282, 288. 
Thrace, tV. 187, 233 ; Hi. 231, 233. 
Thule, i. xliii. 

Thuringia, t. cli. 

1'igh Moling, see Tech ISfoling. 

Tigh Temracb, Hi. 6, 7. See Tarn. 
Tinnnhinch, bar. of, i. xxvii. 
Tipperary, t. xxvii, xxviii, xcv, cliv, 
ccclxxiv; ii. 268, 383; iii. 6,85, 
156, 179,-202, 206, 208, 278, 324, 
325, 331, 349. 

Tir Aeda, i. xxviii. 

„ Awley, bar. of, t. xxix. 

„ CbonaiJI, H. 102, 121, 160, 161, 
162, 342, 343 ; Hi. 280. 

„ Connail, sec Tir Chonaill. 

„ Connell, see Tir Chonaill. 

„ Erill, bar. of, i. xxix ; Hi. 213. 

,, Enna, It. 164. 

„ Eoghain, or Tyrone, t. xxix; it. 
121, 134, 154,346; Hi. 126, 
127. 

„ Ebiachracli, in. 16. 

„ Hugh, bar. of, i. xxviii. 

„ Morcha, iii. 242. 

„ Oiliolla, t. xxix ; ttt. 213. 

„ Oiulla, a. xxix. 

„ Tairngire, t. cccxxxiii. 
Titchbourn, i. cxlii. 

Tlachtga, i. xxxiii ; H. 141. 

Todi in N. Italy, t. Ixv. 

Toledo^ a. dxiv. 

Tolka, river, ii. 61. 


Tor Chonaing, Tory Island, Hi 186; 
See Tor Inis. 

„ Inis, Tory Island, ii. 186. gee 
Tor Chonaing. 

Torrinn Sea, m. 469. 

Tory Hill, Co. of Limeriek, tt. 216. 
Tory Island, t. ceccxxxv; H. 184, 
185, 186. See Tor Chonaing. 
Toulouse, i. cccxcvii. 

Tracht Ebe, i. dcxl. 

Tradraidhe, it. 220. 

Traig Rudhraidhe, Port of, ii. 341. 

„ Tuirbhe, Strand of Turvey, m. 
41. 

Tralee, Bay of, Hi. 16, 75, 80, 82. 
Trent, river, t. cevi. 

Treoit, now Trevit, in Meath, ii. 57. 
Treves, i. xliii, cl. 

Trim, i. xxx ; ii. 166; Hi. 160. See 
Ath Truim. 

Troyes, t. dxiv. 

Tualieran, i. xxviii. 

Tuaim Drecain, now Toomregan, 
Co. of Cavan, H. 77, 92, 93. 

,, Einnlocha, H. 220. 

„ Teanbath, m. 310. 

Tuara, H. 77. 

Tuath Banna, t. xxviii. 

Tuirbhi (Turvey), Hi. 41. See 
Turvey and Turbi. 

Tulach Dathi, tV. 342. 

„ Felmedha (now Tullow, in the 
Co. of Carlow), n. 286. 

„ Na Hiarmaitrigh, tiY. 356, etc. 

„ Og, tit. 127. 

„ Busc, tit. 316. 

„ Gassa, i. cevii ; itt. 207, 208. 

„ Thind, i. cceix. 

Tuladh an Bhiail, tit. 41. 

Tulchlacn, river. See Tolka, it. 
81. 

Tullamore, it. 81 ; iii. 4, 37. 

Tullow, iii. 161, 404. 

Turbi, iii. 41. See Tu’rbhi and 
Turvey. 

Turvey, strand of, iii. 41. See Turbi 
and Tuirbhi. 

Tuscan Sea. See Tyrrhian Sea. 
Tyndale in Northumberland, t, 
cclxxxviii. 

Tyrone, t, xxix, Ixxxix, xcv. 

Tyrrhian Sea, i. xxii. 

Uaitbni, i. xxviii. 

Uamh Leo, Leo*s Cave, tit. 67. 
tJi Amalgad, i. xxix. 

,, Becon, tti. 130. 

„ Breasail, tit. 127, 816. 

„ Briuin, i. xxix. 

,, Briuin of Breifne, t. xxx. 
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Ui Briuin Ardioill, tiV. 128, 132. 

„ Cairpre, t. xxviii. 

Ceinnselciigh, t. xxvii; zi. 74; 
ill. 3«1. 

„ Celia, t. cccxxxvi. 

„ Clionaill, t. xx,viii. 

,, Gabhra, t. xxviii. 

„ Cormaic, Hi. 2G1, 2G2, 2G3, 333. 
,, Criomhthannan, tit. 131. 

^ Deaghaidh, Hi 45. 

„ Dortain, Hi. 128. 

,, Dooiia, H. 4G ; m. 

„ Echach, Hi. 128. 

„ of Munster, i. xxviii. 

, Failge, i. xxvii ; Hi. 520, 630. 

,, Fealain, Hi. 130, 132. 

„ Feilmcadha, Hi. 131. 

„ Fiachra, H. 121. 

„ Fiachrach, *. xxix. 

,, „ Aidni, i. xxviii. 

‘ „ Fidhgheintc, Hi. 261. 

„ liiathan, i. xxvii. 

„ Mac Cailli, i. xxvii. 

„ Mac Uais, i. xxx, cccxx. 

„ Maine, i. xxviii, xxix; n. 58, 
121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 126, 
836, 83r, 892; Hi. 106, 126, 
133. 

„ Meith, Hi. 128. 

„ Mic Caerthainn, Hi. 121, 127. 

„ Neill, *. xxix. 

„ Niallain, barony of, H. 233 ; 
Hi. 3. 

„ Torna, H. 69. 

„ Tuirtre, Hi. 127, 128. 

Uib Sagliain, i. xxx. 

Uisnech, or Uisneach, t. xxxiii ; H. 

13, 190, 191, 381 ; Hi. 197, 202. 
Ulad, Uladh, or Ulidia, *. xx'.x, 
cccxliii, ccclxxii; H. 9, 10, 17, 55; 
Hi. 128, 129. See Ulster. 

Ullard, I. dxix ; Hi. 129. 

Ulster, i. xxv, ccxxx, ccbvii, cccxlii, 
ccclii, cccciii ; H. 13, 66, 78, 121, 
126, 164. 199, 290, 206, 313, 314, 
316, 320, 357, 361, 366; Hi. 17, 
23, 25, 75, 85, 91-97, 109, 122, 
131, 132, 141, 145, 161, 167, 168, 
174, 176, 177, 187, 196, 202, 203, 
248, 254, 261, 264, 265, 270, 307, 
314, 816, 316, 325, 328, 329, 338, 
339, 360, 365, 367, 368, 372, 373, 
374, 380, 426. 

Umall, i. xxix ; Hi. 125, 126. 

Uman Siuth [Uoaa Shrutb], t.e. 

bronze stream, ti. 299. 
Ummairritb, t. ccccxxxvi 


Upland, i. ccc. 

Upper Wood, barony of, Hi. 44. 
Upsala, i. ccxxx. 

Ural Mountains, t. cxlix, ccccxi. 
Urchenfeld, Herefordshire, i. clxix. 
Vaison, i. Ixiii, Ixiv, Ixxx, cclxiv. 
Valencia, Island of, H. 278. 

Valentia Bay, i. cccxii. 

Vaulry, i. ccccxi x, ccccxxviii. 
Vauxhall Gardens, i. dcxxiv. 

Venice, ». dixii. 

Ventry, Hi. 65, 68, 70, 71, 82, 379. 
Vesontio, t. ccclxxxi. 

Vieil-Evrcux, i. ccccxliii. 

Vienna, i. dcxxxii ; Hi. 232. 

Vigna Ammendola, i. cccclxir. 
Villedar, i. ccccxix. 

Volnay, i. Ixiv. 

Volterra, t. cecclxxxviii. 

Wales, i. xxxvii, xxxviii, xl, xcii, 
cxxxix.cxliijCxUii, clvii, clix, clxiv, 
clxxii, clxxviii, clxxix, ccxxxviii, 
ccxli, eexliv, cccxcii, ccccxv, 
ccccxc, ccccxci, ccccxcii, ccccxciii, 
ccccxciv, ccccxc vi, ccccxc vii, 

dxix, dlxvi, dxxiii, dexxvi; ii. 
337 ; m. 299, 353, 358. 

Wales, North, *. cccclxiv. 

Wash, the, i. Ixix. 

Waterford, i. xxvii, xxviii, xxx, 
cccxxiv ; ii. 383 ; Hi. 4, 5, 85, 201. 
Weissing, i. ccccxvi. 

Wessex, i. xxiv, xl, dvii. 
Westmannland, i. ccc. 

Westmeath, n, 91, 145, 161, 262, 
291 ; Hi. 24, 248, 264, 372, 403. 
Westminster, m. 274. 

West Munster, i. xxii ; H. 97 ; m. 

179, 253. See Munster. 
Westphalia, in. 232. 

Wexford, H. 38, 286, 383; m. 174, 
313, 335, 361. 

Wicklow, i. xxvii, xcv, cliv, ccclxxiv ; 

H. 217, 338 ; m. 5, 160, 211, 296, 
Wigton, i. xc. 

Winchelsea, i. cclxxxvii. 

Witliam, river, i. cccclxiv. 
Wittenberg, i. dixii. 

Wladimir, i. ccccxxiv. 

Wolfenbiittel, i. cxcv, ccclxxxi. 
Wood Quay, Dublin, ii. 289. 
Worcester, i. cev. 

Worms, i. ccclxxvi. 

Wurzburg, i. Ivi. 

York, i. dexxv. 

Yorkshire, t. xcvii. 

Zionwald, i. ccccxix. 
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Acchillea millefolium, i, ccclxxiii 

Accompaniment, instrumentali t. 
dlxi, dlxii. 

Acorns, %. ccclxv. 

Adrian IV., bull of Pope, tii. 267. 

Adscriptio glebae, i. cxi\r. 

Adze, f. ccclxi. 

Aenech, the, or fair, t. cclii ; func- 
tions of the — , originated in funeral 
games, i. cclv ; was an organized 
assembly ; the enclosure for women 
at — , i. cclvi ; the great — s 
were chronological units, t. cclvii' 
cclxi. 

Ager publicus, t. ccxxiii. 

Ages, the three, of human culture, t. 
ccccviii. 

Agiloflngs, the Bavarian, i. ccxxxii. 

Agweddi, or Gwaddol of the Welsh, 
«. clxxii, clxxiv, clxxviii. 

Aillt, pL Eilltion, i. cxxvii, clii, 
cliv. 

Aire, t. xevi, c, ci, cii ; represented 
the Lombard Ariman, i. cv, 
cviii ; political rights of, cix, 
cliv, civ, clvi, clvii, clviii, 
clxxii, clxxiv, clxxxiv, cciii, 
cciv, cev, ccxxxiii, ccxl, eexlii, 
eexliv, eexlii, ccliv, cclviii, 
cclxx, cclxxv, cclxxvi, 
cclxxvii, cclxxxii, ccxciv, ccc, 
cccl, cccli, cccliii, ccclv, 
ccclxi, ccclxx ; n't. 467. See 
Bd-Aire. 

„ Ard, the, i. cxliii, cliii, eexlii, 
eexliii, ccxUv, ccxlv, ccxlvi, 
ccxlvii, cclxvi, cclxx, 
cclxxxii, eexei, ccclxvii, 
ccclxxxviii, cccc ; tt. 34-37, 
38; in. 26, 28, 469, 493, 
497, 498, 613,615. 

„ Cosraing, t. clviii, ebei, clxxiv, 
cci, ccii, cev, ccadiii; his 
functions, ccxlvii - ccxlviii ; 
he represented the A. Sax. 
Gerefa; he did not hold a 
court, ccxlviii, eexlix, cclxii, 
cclxvi ; u. 86 *, m. 470, 491, 
492, 493. 


Aire Desa, t. cxiii, cxliii, cliii, clvi, 
cciv, ccxxxiv, ccxlvi ; his 
functions, ccxlvii, cclxv, 
cclxviii, cclxxx, -cclxxxii, 
eexei, cccliv, ccclv, ccclxvii j 
n. 37 ; nV. 28, 29, 467, 468, 
490, 493, 491-497, 613. 

„ Echtai, t. cliv, cciv, ccxlv ; was 
master of the horse, or com- 
mander of the permanent 
military force of a Tuath, 
ccxlvi, ccxlvii; ii. 37 ; his 
function, 326 j tii. 468, 493, 
497. 

„ Febsa, it. 469 ; m. 469. 

„ Feibe, t. clxxii, clxxiii ; in*. 114. 

„ Fine, t. clxi, clxxiii, clxxxiv, 
exei, cci, cciii, cciv, cev, 
ccxliii, ccxlvii, ccxlviii, ccli, 
ccliii, ccliv, cciv, cclvii, cclxi, 
cclxii, cclxviii, cclxxx ; ii, 
36 ;m. 491,513,616, 617. 

„ Forgaill, three ranks of, t. 
eexlii; corresponded to the 
Welsh Canghellor or Chan- 
cellor, ccxliii ; cciii, cclxvi, 
cclxvii, cclxx, cclxxx, eexe, 
eexei ; ii. 38 ; in. 28, 467, 
468, 493, 600, 601, 613. 

„ Tuisi, t. cciv, eexlii ; nanie cog- 
nate, with Dux and Ilere- 
tog ; was tlie Taoisech of 
later times, ccxliii ; the latter 
corresponded to the Welsh 
Twysawg, eexUv, cclxx, 

eexei ; house of , cccli, 

ccclii, ccclv ; ii. 87 ; m. 28, 
467, 468, 493, 499, 618. 

Airecht, t. clxxxviii, cclxii. 

„ Fodcisin, t. eexlix, cclxii, 
cclxvi, cclxvii, cclxxii, 
cclxxiii. 

„ Foleith, i. cclviii, cclxii, cclxiii, 
cclxxii. 

„ Urnaido, t. cclxii, cclxiii, 
cclxxii. 

Aireman, i. cii. 

Airlis, t. clxxx, cclxxziii, ccci, cccir, 
cccxviii. 
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Airs to which ancient lyric verses 
sing, ttt. 389, 391 ; air of Seag- 
han O’Duibhir an Ghleanna, 
895, 397, 399. 

„ Irish, «. dxc, dxcu, dxciii, 
dxciv, dxcvi, dxcviii, dxcix, 
,dc; dci, dcii, dciv, dcvii, 
' ' dcxiii ; caprice of collectors 
in dealing with — , dexiv ; 
distinction between the ob- 
ject of the archaeologist, and 
of the artist in dealing with 
— ; duties of the musical 
archaeologist, dexvi ; rights 
and duties of the musical 
artist, dexvii. 

„ Scottish, in the key of C, 
dexix ; in the keys of 
Z), A?, G, and A, dexxii. 

,, the Welsh and English dispute 
concerning the paternity of 
certain, i. dexxvi. 

,, Welsh, traces of true Welsh 
music to be still found in old 
t. dcxxvii. 

Aitbech, Aitheach, t. exxx ; expla- 
nation of, iiu 469, 484, 490, 
606. 

„ ar a Threba, i. cci, ccii, cciv, 
ccxvi, ccl, celi ; i. cclviii, 
cclxxv, ccclxvii; it. 26; Hi, 
26, 482-489. 

„ Baitsi, Hi. 482, 483, 613. See 
A. Baitsidhe. 

,, Baitsidhe, the latter word con- 
nected with bachelor, i. ccl ; 
and with Baccalaria and 
Bacele, i. ccli, 

,, Comaido, i. ccxvi. 

„ Tuatha or Atticotti, i. xxiii ; 
first revolution of the, xxiv ; 
second do., xxv ; accounts of 
those revolutions confused, 
XX vi ; Keating’s view of those 
revolutions, xxvi, xxvii ; they 
show the Scotic power to 
have been recent, xxviii; 
Morand, Cairpi'i, and Eera- 
dhach, gods of the — , xxxii ; 
distribution of the conquered 
tribes throughout the 
country, xxvii, xxx-xxxi, 
xxxiv, xlvi, Ixxvii, clii ; Hi, 
83, 84. See Atticotti. 

Albanians (Scotchmen), i, xxi ; Hi. 7. 

Alder, t. ccccv. 

Ale, i, ccclxix, ccclxxii, ccclxxiii, 
ccclxxiv, ccclxxv, dcxiii. See 
Cuirm, Beer. 


Ale Bank, see Brugge. 

„ House, i. ccclxxi. See Cuirm- 
tech. 

Allelujah Victory, the end of Scotic 
Invasions of Britain, t. xlvii. 

Allemannen, i. civ. 

Allodial land of Ethelings, i. 
cxxxviii ; — in Wales, cxxxix. 

Almoghen, t. cclxv. 

Alnus glutinosa, i. ccccv. 

Alod and cognate words, t. cxxxiv, 
clxxxv. 

Altud, i. cxxvii, cxxviii, cxxix. 

Alum, t. ccccii, ccccv, ccccvi. 

Amalgad or Awdey, son of Athi or 
Dathi, battles fought by in return- 
ing from the Lroire, i. xlvi. 

Ambacti, ccxxxvi. See Amhus. 

Amber, i. cccciv, ccccxxxv, 
ccccxxxvi. 

Amentum, the, used with the Slog 
and the Eaigen, i. ccccxlv. 

Amhuis, see Amhus. 

Amhus, or Ambus, i, cxiii ; it, 389, 
391. 

Amobyr, i. ccxl. 

Amphictyonic league, i. xciii. 

Amus, Amuis, Ambus, i. ccxxxvi. 
See Amhus, 

Andbahts, Andbahtos, *. ccxxxvi, 
ccxxxvii. 

Anelace, or Verona dagger, i, 
cccclvi. 

Anglo-Normans, i. xxiv. 

,, Saxons, i. v ; English people 
not all — , Ixix, Ixxxi, cxxviii, 
cxxix, cxxxix, cxl, cxliii, 
cxlvii, clxix, clxxix, exeix, 
cci, cev, ccxxxiii, cclviii, 
cclv, cclxxxviii, ccxcvi, 
cccliii, ccclx, ccclxxvLi, 
cccclxxiii. 

Annals of the Four Masters, ». xxi, 
xxii, xxiii, xxiv, xxv, xxvi, xxvii, 
xxix, XXX, xxxi, xxxii, xxxvii, 
xxxviii, xlvi, Ixxxvi, xcii, eexliv, 
ccl, cclviii, cclxiv, cccxxvii ; H. 3, 
6-7, 19, 60, 90, 95, 129, 130, 137, 
146, 156, 159, 167, 160, 234, 235, 
294; Hi. 2, 178, 280, 283, 284. 
288. 

Au-Nasc, See Ear-rings and Glos. 

Ansruth, see Dae. 

Antiphonary of Bangor, i. dexliv. 

Antiphony, i. dxlviii. 

Antiquities, owners of rare, should 
place them in the Museum of the 
II. I. A., Hi. 289. 

Antrustio, ». cviii. 
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Aombctsman, *. ccxxxvii. 

Apple-trees, *. ccelxxviii. 

Arabic rule in Spain, t. dxxi. 

Arballste a Galet, t. cccclxi. 

Archaeology, prehistoric, i. i ; crude 
views of writers on, ccccviii. 
„ Irish, importance of, in compa- 
rative history of Aryan race, 
I. iv; and in the history of 
the laws, etc. of England, 
France, etc., v. 

Archil, i. cccci. 

Ard Righ Erind, i. ccxxxi, ccxxxviii, 
ccclxxi. 

Argonautic Expedition, Irish version, 
of the, m. 332. 

Argyvreu, t. clxxviii. 

Ariiuann, the, of the Lombards, * , 
cii ; different opinions regarding, 
cii, et seq. ; etymology of, ciii, 
civ; the quality of — , did not 
exclude that of Antrustio, Leude, 
or Vassal, civ ; — s mentioned as 
freemen, cvi. 

Arimannen, relation of, to the 
Comes or Graf, the same as that 
of Aires to the Rig Tuntha, t. cvi; 

. — only could have slaves ; — as 
Scabini, and as burghers of towns, 
cvii. 

Ariniannia, used for the Arimanni 
of a district; — mentioned by 
Marculfus, i. cviii ; — used for 
household proi>crty; — used for 
rents, etc., cix. 

Arimenni, i. ciii. See Arimann. 

Armed Whip, i. cccclxii. See Suist. 

Armour, defensive, *. cccclxxii, 
et seq.; — of the Irish, cccelxxiv; 

— at the Battle of Magh TuirecI, 
ttm 2o3. 

Arms, warriors buried with their, 
i, ccccxxxix ; different types of, 
referred by O’Curry to different 
races, cccexxxvii ; — of Sreng. ii. 
235 ; construction of — , alluded to 
in the tale of the Battle of Magh 
Tuired, ii. 236 ; — of the Firbolgs, 
240 ; — of the Tuatha Dd 
3)anand; descriptions of — in 
the tale of the second Battle of 
Magh Tuired, 245 ; manufacture 
and repair of — by the T. De 
Banand, 248, 250 ; — of the 
time of Eoehad Feidlech, 261 ; 

— used in the Battle of Ath Co- 
mair, 262 ; — found at Keelogue 
Ford in the Shannon, 271. f — 
used at the battle of Aenech 


Tuaighe, 275 ; — of Illiach, 814 > 
Descriptions of — in the Tdin B6 
Chuailgne, 315, 318; description of 
— at the Battle of Clontarf ii, 
347, 348. 

Army, the standing, of the Ard 
Righ Cairbre, the Clabn JNiorna, 
ii. 387 ; instances of a regular -r— , 
after the Battle of Gabhra, 388. 

Array of Battle of the Firbolgs, iV. 
238. 

Arrow Heads, flint , ii. 271 ; barbed 
— , ii. 273. 

Arrow, i. cccclii, ccccliv ; iV. 272, 273 ; 
Niall of the Nine Hostages killed 
by an — , 287. 

Artificers, tile throe great, of the 
T. Dc D., ii. 246. 

Artistic Music of the Continent 
knowm in Ireland, i. dlxvi ; Irish- 
men living abroad acquainted 
with — , dlxvii. 

Artizans, Hi, 209. 

Aryan, *. iii, iv, v, lxii,lxviii, Ixix, Ixx. 
„ language, an, not a proof that 
a race is Aryan, i. Ixix. 

Aryans, t. Ixxvii, Ixxxiv, Ixxxviii, 
ccxiv, ccxxiv, ccxcvi, cccxxxiii. 

Ashburnham, Lord, the Book ^ of 
O’Du vegan, or of Ui Maine, in the 
possession of, and access to it 
refused to Irish scholars, it. 69, 
124-125, 364. 

Asor, the, i. dx. See Nebel Nassor. 

Assemblies of the peojile, names of 
the, i. cclii. 

Assembly, manner of convening 
each kind of, i. cclviii ; jjersons 
entitled to vote at each kind of 
popular — , cclviii. 

Assyrian Kings, names of, given in 
Flann’s poem, ii. 160, 244. 

Atlantis, the, t. cccxlv, ccccxxxii ; ii. 
195, 196, 325,367; iii. 192, 368, 
378, 385. 

Ataman of the Cossacks, i. ciii. 

Athelings, i. c, cxxxviii, ccxxxii, 

Atrebati, i. cclxiv. 

Attachiamenta bonorum, t. cclxxxiii. 

Attachment, t. ccxxxiii ; — Courts 
of Verderors, cclxxxiii. 

Atticotti, t. xxiii, xxvi, xxx, xxxi, 
xxxii, xlvi ; tVt. 84, See Aithech 
Tuatha. 

Attorney, etymology of the name, 
i. cclxxiii. 

Augaddra (Goth.), *• Augatoraj 
(O.H.G.). See Window, 

Auger, t. ccclxi. 
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Auguries, from birds ; from the 
croaking of ravens ; chirping of 
birds ; chirping of the wren 5 stars 
and clouds by night, it, 224. 

Aurlaind, ». cccv. 

Authentic Tones, see Tones. 

Avenger of a Kindred, see Dialwr. 

Axe, t. cccclvii, cccclviii ; — not 
mentioned in the Tain Bd 
Chuailgne, ii. 3 18 ; the Lochlan, 
— , ii. 348 ; — of the Danes And 
Dalcassians, ii. 34S-350. 

Axle- spindle, i. cccclxxix. 

Axle-tree, t. cccclxxix. 

Baccalaria, t. ccli. 

Bacele, i. ccli. 

Bacon, i. ccclxix ; Hi, 481, 483. 

Bagpipe, the, i. cccexc, ccccxcviii, 
dxxxi ; not used in war by the 
Irish ; Celtic, Romance, and Teu- 
tonic names of the — , i. dxxxii ; 
Irish name borrowed from the 
Romance ; medieval Irish — , tlio 
same as the modern Scotch — , ». 
dxxxiii; dcxx, dcxxi. 

Bail, or Aitire, t. ccxcii ; the Aitire 
Nadma or Roman Nexus ; the 
Cimbid or Nexus become addic- 
tus”, *. ccxcii ; the Aitire Foesma, 
i. ccxciii. See Aitire in Glos. 

Baile, or Bally, *. Ixxxiv, Ixxxv, 
Ixxxvi, Ixxxvii, Ixxxviii, xc, 
xci, xciii, cxxxv, clxxvi, 
ccxliv, ccclxU. 

„ Biathach, t. Ixxxvii, Ixxxviii, 
cliii. 

, , Maoir, or stewards’ Baile, i. cliii. 

" Bairn Breac”, *. ccclxiv. See Bair- 
gin in Glos. 

Bal. Sec Bol. 

Ballestre, *. cccclxi, 

Ballium, the Middle Batin, i. Ixxxiv. 

Balls, hollow golden, for the hair, 
m. 189, 190, 192. 

Bally, conclusions deducible from 
the geographical distribution of 
Bal and — in topographical 
names, i. xci. See Baile and Bol. 

Ballybiatach, i, xcii, xciii, xcv, xevi, 
xcviii, xeix, c. See Baile Bia- 
thach. 

Ballyboe, i. Ixxxvii, Ixxxviii, Ixxxix, 
xe, xci, xcv, xevi, xcviii, cxv. 

Banqueting Hall of Tara, i. cccxlvi, 
cccxlvii, cccli, ccclxxi. 

Bare, a kind of grave, i. dcxxxix. 

Bardo CucuUus. See Cucullus. 

Bards, ii. 1 72. 

Baretta, t. cccxcvi. 

VOL. II. 


Barley, i. ccclxii, ccclxiii, cccLdv, 
ccclxvi, ccclxxiii, 

„ meal, i. ccclxxiv. 

“ Barnan Coolann”. See Beaman 
Cualann. 

Baronies represent ancient Tuaths, 
i. xcviii. 

Barr, the, i. cccxcv, cccx jvii ; Hi. 

199, 200, 201, 202, 209. 

Barrack, great, of Tara, described 
by Cineadh O’Hartagan, ii. 377 ; 
mentioned in Cuan OXothchain’s 
poe?n on Tara, it. 378 ; description 
of the — , Hi. G-7. 

Barred, the, *. cccxcvi, cccxcvii. 
Barrels, t. ccclvi. 

Barrenness a cause of reproach 
among the ancient Irish, it. 158. 
Barrete, Barrette, t. cccxcvi, 
cccxcvii. 

Barrister, four grades of, among the 
ancient Irish, i. cclxxiii j origin of 
the word, cclxxiv ; a — not en- 
titled to liOg Enecli, cclxxv. 

Bass, invention of figured or funda- 
mental, i. dlxiv. 

Bassoon, the, i. dxxx. 

Battle of Achadh Beith Dearg, it. 

1 12. (See Cam Achaidh 
Beith Dearg). 

„ Aenach Tuaighe, i. ccccliii. 

„ Almhain, iu 891. 

„ Ath Comair, ii, 146, 276, 277, 
295. 

„ „ Fcrdiad, wt. 26. 

„ Beallaeh Mughna, ii. 104, 105. 
,, Caenraighe, ii. 388. 

,, Cam Achaidh Beith Dearg, n. 
17. 

„ Cenn Abrat, ii. 57; m. 261. 

„ Cill na n-Daighre, iV. 155. 

„ Cill Osnadh, ii. 68 , 151. 

„ Cinneha, ii. 371. 

,, Cliach, ii. 383. 

,, Clontarf, *. ccccxxxiii, cccclxx ; 
ii. 116, 345 to 352, 353, 392 ; 
m. 163, 267. 

„ Cnamhros, ti. 383-386. 

„ Cnuca, t. ccciii, cccxxii. 

„ Craebh Tulchadh, it. 167. 

„ Crinna, ii. 140. 

„ Cuarna, the Hill of, it. 828. 

„ Cuil Cuillean, ii. 383. 

„ Curaar na Tri n-Uisce, it. 383. 

„ Dinn High, ii. 256. 

„ Druim Criaich (second), u 
146. 

„ Dubh Chomar, ti. 162 ; mi. 10 
,, Dunbolg, ii. 840, 341. 

49 
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Battle of Fean, it. 383. 

„ Finntragb, or Ventry, tit. 83. 

„ Gabhra, ti. 382, 383, 386, 

387. 

„ Glengerg, in. 163. 

Inis Derglochn, ii. 383. 

„ Kinsalc, it. 166. 

,, Knockaulin, ii. 358. 

„ Loch Kiach, iit. 153. 

,, Magh Adair, ii. 156. 

„ Magh Ailbhe, it. 105. 

,, „ Ita, ii. 232. 

,, ,, Leana, or Lena, ii. 266; 

in. 179, 180. 

„ ,, Mis, it. 383. 

„ ,, Mueruiiiihe,i. ccccxxxiv; 

ii. 57. 

„ „ Hath, ii. 341, 342. 

,, „ Tuircd, i. c* c c 1 v i i , 

ccccxxxi, ccccxxxii. 
cccclii, ccccliii, 
cccclviii, cccclxxiv ; 

iii. 2*25. 

„ Moin Mor, ii, 107. 

,, „ Trogaidh, it. 356. 

,, Oclia, ii. 339, 340. 

„ Hath Inil, ii. 3o4, 386. 

„ Ros na liigb, ii. 55. 

„ Sidh Fein on, ii. 383. 

„ Sliabh Mis, ii. 383. 

Battle-axe, i. ccccxliii, ccccxlix, 
ccccli. 

Battles won by the Fianna of Find 
Mac Cumhaill, ii. 383. 

Bauer, the German, i. Ixxxiv. 

“ Beauty and the Boast”, i, iii. 

“ Beaman Cualann”, iii. 319. 

Beds, i. ccclxi. 

„ Feather — , i. cccliii. 

Bedstraw, the yellow, i. ccclxxiv, 
cccci, ccccv. 

Beef, i. ccclxviii, ccclxix. 

Beer, i. ccclxiii ; — the chief drink 
of the Irish, tcclxxi ; jilants in- 
fused in — , to make it bitter, 
ccclxxiii ; ocolxxiv, ceclxxv, 
ccclxxvi, ccclxxvii. 

** Beestings milk”, i. ccclxviii. 
Beitrage, Kulm u. Schleicher’s, t. 
Ixvii. 

Bells, antiquity of; uses made of — 
by the Greeks and Romans, i. 
dxxxiii ; probably known in W. 
Europe before the Christian era ; 
open and closed — ; Clocc, the 
Irish name of the open — , bor- 
rowed from the L. Latin Clocca ; 
origin of the latter word obscure ; 
it was used in the eighth and ninth 


centuries for hand-bells, etc., after- 
wards applied to large — in 
belfries ; Campana and Nola, other 
names for — , dxxxiv; origin of 
tliese names ; the Irish Cluicine ; 
early use of — in Irish churches ; 
— were measures of church rights, 
dxxxv ; use of small closed — ; 
the pear-shaped closed — called 
Ccolan.s ; the — bells called Cro- 
tals, m. 319-323 ; i. dxxxvi ; the 
Crotals described in the Penmi 
Journal ; the bronze Ceolans in the 
Museum of the R. I. A. formed 
part of a musical branch. Hi. 319 ; 
Crotals not used by Christian 
priests; explanation of the term, 
iii. 321 ; they were put on the 
necks of cows and horses. Hi. 323 ; 
O’Curry ’s objection to the use of 
the term Crotal ; Ledwich’s and 
O’Curry’s mistake concerning the 
Crotal, i. dxxxvi. 

Belt, i. ccclxx.xvi. 

Beltis, i. ccclxxxvi. 

Benefice, original meaning of, i. 
ccx.xiii ; modified by the German 
conquest, ccxxiv. 

Bcnna, the, t. cccclxxvi, cccclxxviii. 

Benn Buabhaill, iii. 305, 

Bcnn Chroit, Hi. 305 

Beowulf, t. ccxv, ccxxxii, ccxxxvii, 
ccliii. 

Bequest, i. clxxxvii. See Manach in 
GIos. 

Berngal, a king of the race of Ollamh 
Fodhla, ii. 9. 

Berrhroce, i. cccxxxviii, ccclxxxiii, 
ccclxxxiv, cccclxxiv. 

Bes Tigi, i. Ixxxvii, cxiii, cxl, cxli, 
cxlii, cxiiii, cliv, clxxxvi, ccxxvii. 

Beste lloubet, i. cxii. 

Biatacli, i. cxiv. 

Biatad, i. cxi, cxii, cxiii, cxxiii, cxxiv, 
exxv, cxl, cxliv, ccxl, dexlii. 

Bifahcn, the Gothic, i. cxlv. 

Bifange, i. cccviii. 

Bill-hook or Fidba, i. ccclxi. 

Bin, i. ccclix. 

Bindean, Hi. 119. 

Binidean, i. ccecii. 

Binnit, or Binnet, i. ccclxviii, ccccii. 

Bir, i. ccccxxxii, ccccxxxiii, ccccxliv, 
ccccxlvi. 

Birds, i. ccclxx. 

Birlaw, t, clx, cclxxi. See Brugh- 
recht. 

„ Courts, i. ccl. 

Birret, Birreta, t. cccxcvi, cccxcvii. 
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Birur, i. ccclxvi, m. 150. See Water 
Cress. 

Uirrhus, *. cccxci, 

Dirrus, t. cccxcvii. 

Bishop, retinue of a, tit. 610. 

Blanket. See Brothrach. 

Blackthorn, the, used for capping 
fences, t. clxxxii ; use of, in drui- 
dical rites, it. 216, 227. 

Blood-wite, i. ccxlviii. 

B& Airech, it. fi6 ; a harper always 
considered to be of the rank of a, 
in. 366. See Bd Aire. 

B<5 Aire, *. Ixxxix, ci, cx, cxi, cxiii, 
exiv, cxxix, cxxx, cxliii, 
cliv, civ, clvi, clxv,clxxii, 
clxxiii, clxxxii, clxxxiii, 
cxcviii, cciv, ccxxxii, 
ccxxxiv, ccxxxv, ccxli, 
ccxlii, ccxlvii, cclviii, 
cclxv, cclxxx, ccxci, 
cccliii, ccclxvii, ccc ; it. 
25 ; Hi. 26, 2J), 306, 465, 
466, 467, 469, 478, 482, 
483, 486, 493, 513, 

619. 

„ „ Febsa, t. cxl, ccc ; ii, 35 ; 

Hi. 26, 484, 486. 

„ „ Gensa, Hi. 27. 

„ „ Reraibi, Hi. 490. See Fer 
Fotlai. 

Boar, the wild. i. ccclxx. 

Boc Land, i. cxxix, cxxxvii, cxxxviii, 
cxxxix, clxix, c(jiii. 

Bob, meaning of, i. Ixxxviii, Ixxxix. 

BceU, the Norse. See Bol. 

Bojndr or Buendr, i. Ixxxiv, 

Bog, corpse exhumed f rom a in Fries- 
land, «. cccxcviii; shoes found in 
a Danish turf , cccxcviii. 

Bog-bean, i. ccccv. 

“Bog-Butter”, i ccclxvii. 

Boiler, *. ccclix, ccclxx iii. 

Bol, the Norse, i. Ixxxiv, Ixxxvii, 
Ixxxviii, Ixxxix, xc, xci, cxlix. 

Bolla (A. Sax.), i. ccclvi. 

Bollan, i. ccclvi ; Hi. 152. 

Bolli, the Norse, i. ccclvi. 

Bombalum, the, a kind of Musical 
Branch, i. dxxxviii ; description 
of — in the Epistle to Dardanus, 
t. dxxxix. 

Bonde, the A. Sax., t. Ixxxiv. 

Bondes, i. cclxv. 

Bondwomen, i. ccclxi, ccclx. 

Book of the Dean of Lismore, iii. 
300. 

Book of Kells, illuminations of the, 
prove knowledge of colours, 123. 


Book of Navan, H. 13, 321, 377. See 
Manuscripts. 

„ Ui Maine, compiled by Sean 
Mdr O’Dubhagan, H. 68, 69, 
124,125, 126, 364. 

Bordarii of Domesday Book, i. cxv, 
cxvi. 

Borgh, free, i. cci. 

Borh, a, i. cci. 

Borough, representation of a ; the 
Bruighfer, the mayor of a — , t. 
clxi; — represented the Saxon 
Burgh, clxii. 

Borough-English, i. clxxix. 

Borromcan Tribute, Hi. 313. See 
Boirearah Laighen. 

BoiS, L cclvii. 

Both, Bothan, *. cxv. 

Bothach, i. xcvi, cxv, cxxviii, cxxix, 
cxl, cxliii, cli, clii, clx, clxxxvi, 
cxcvii. ccxl, ccli, cclxxvi ; Hi. 494. 

“ Bothy”, the. of Scotland, i. cxv. 

Bottles, Leather, i. ccclvii, 

Boulagh, i. ccclxviii. 

Bourdon, the, of Hieronymus de 
Moravia, i. dxxix. 

Bow, *. cccclii-ccccliv ; «. 272-273. 

See Arrows. 

„ (of musical instruments), the 
use of, learned from the 
Spanisli Arabs by the 
Joglars, i. dxxii. 

Bowed musical instruments did 
not come into Europe at the 
crusades, i. dxx ; — were in use in 
Ireland in the beginning of the 
twelfth century ; — are of Arabic 
origin ; — were not in use before 
the eighth century, dxxi ; — men- 
tioned in Irish MSS., dxxvii. 

Bovata, the Latin, i. Ixxxix. 

Bowls, i. ccclvi. 

Box and (diest, i. ccclix. 

Bracae, i. ccclxxxiv, cccxci. 

Brace, the Gaulish, i. cxli 

Bracelets, Hi. 156, 170. 

Brach, malt, i. ccclxxiii. 

Bracket, Bragot, *. ccclxxvi, 
ccclxxii, ccclxxiii. 

Braga Cup, the, i. ccxiv. 

Bragaud, llragaut, i. cxli, ccclxxiii, 
ccclxxvi. 

Braket or Bragget. See Bragaut. 

Bramble, the, or Blackberry, t. 
ccccv. 

Bran, the hound of Find Mac 
Cumhaill, m. 222. 

Brat, t. ccclxxxii, ccclxxxiii, 
cccxxxvii, ccclxxxviii, eccc, dcxlii. 
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Brayette, the large, i. ccclxxxir, 
cccclxxiv. 

Bread, «. ccclxiii, ccclxiv, ccclxv. 

Breaking of cinders, *. cclxxviii. 

Breeches, i. ccclxxxiv. 

Breeste gairid, i. ccclxxxiv. 

Brehon Laws, *. cxxxviii ; «. 32G, 
365, 375 ; m. 135, 205, 265, 256, 
823, 328, 334, 335, 363, 364, 368. 

Brein Gwynn, one of the druidic 
courts of Anglesea, it. 182. 

Breithmn, i. cclxxiv, 

Brcnnin, the Welsh, u ccxliv. 

Bretheman or Brehon, *. cclxiii. 

Brethyn, i. ccclxxxvii. 

Bretwalda, the Saxon, *. Ixx, ccxxxi. 

Brewing, privilege of, {. ccclxxvi, 
dexlii. ■ 

„ Vat, the, called the Daradach, 
t. ccclxxii. 

Breyr or Breyer, i. cxvii. 

Bricriu’s Feast, i. cccclxx; n. 372j 
m. 17-21, 314, 315. See Talcs, 

Bridal Gift. See Coibche in Glos. 

Bride Price, t. clxxiv, clxxv. 

Bridles, i. ccclv. 

Brigantes, i. xx, xxi. 

British tribes in Ireland, i. xx. 

„ Museum, i. cccclxiv ; Mr, 
Cook’s Collection of Anti- 
quities in the — , Hi. 321 ; 
trumpets found in Ireland, 
now in the — , 346. 

Britons, t. v, xxi, xxxv, xxxvii, xl, 
xli, xlv, xlvii, xlviii, Ixx, Ixxv, 
cclxxxviii, cccxxxiii, ccclxiii, 
ccclxx, ccclxxi, cccxc, cccciv, 
cccclxxvii; u. 185; m. 38, 355. 

Bro or Quern, i. ccclx. 

Brocc, the, t. cccxcvii, cccxcviii, cccc. 

Broigne, derivation of the word, i. 
cccclxxiii, cccclxxiv. 

Bronze, no evidence that it was 
known before iron, t. ccccviii; 
Irish name of, ceceix ; 
manufacture of, ccccx ; sup- 
posed Phenician origin of, 
ccccxi ; use of analyses of ; 
early analyses of — defec- 
tive ; newer analyses more 
perfect ; new ones wanted, 
ccccxii ; no analyses of 
Spanish — s, ccccxiii ; — may 
contain lead as an accidental 
ingredient, ccccxv ; Wibel’s 
theory of the making of — , 
ccccxvii ; — was probably 
made from crude copper and 
tin stone the impurities in 


— s serve to indicate the na- 
ture of the ores ; Gbbel’s clas- 
sification of tlie alloys of; true 
— the oldest alloy, ccccxviii; 
composition of ancient — s 
definite, ccccxix ; classifica- 
tion of ancient — s, ccccxx ; 
lead — s ; zinc — s, ccccxxii ; 
constitution of the — s of 
different countries ; Assy- 
ria, ccccxxiii ; Austria, 
ccccxxv ; Bavaria, ccccxxv ; 
Bohemia, ccccxxiv ; Car- 
thage, ccccxxiii ; Denmark, 
ccccxxiv; Egypt, ccccxxiii; 
England, cccexxvi ; France, 
ccccxxv ; Germany (Eastern), 
ccccxxiv ; Germany (North- 
ern and Central), ccccxxv; 
Greece, ccccxxiii ; Ireland, 
ccccxxvi ; Bhine Land, 
ccccxxv ; Borne, ccccxxiv ; 
Bussia, ccccxxiv ; Savoy, 
ccccxxv ; Scandinavia, 
ccccxxiv; Scotland, ccccxxvi; 
Scythia, ccccxxiii; Switzer- 
land, ccccxxv ; general con- 
clusions as to the compara- 
tive constituents of the Bron- 
zes of different countries, 
ccccxxvii ; evidence of the 
use of — in historic times, 
ccccxxxvi. 

Bronze Age, true use of the term, u 
ccccx ; a. 266. 

,, Implements found in Holstein, 
Hi. 348. • 

,, Sling Balls, 291. 

„ Swords easily made, ccccix. 

„ Weapons, i. ccecvii, ccccx; 
number and classification of 
analyses of, i. ccccxx ; per- 
centage of tin in each type 
of, ccccxxi ; iron and — 
frequently mentioned in 
Irish MSS., ccccxxxi ; ii. 340. 

Brooch, I. ccclxxxvii ; gold — of 
Medb, in. 102 ; Aitherne and the 
gold — of Ard Brestine, 161, 162 ; 
large-size — mentioned in the story 
of Queen Edain, 162 ; law re- 
garding the wearing of — es, 163 ; 
large — es mentioned in the tale 
of the wandering of Maelduin’s 
Curach; 1 histle-headed — es, 164; 
Scottish — es mentioned in the 
story of Cano, 164, 166 ; carved 
— cs, 166, 166; — es of bronze 
and Findruinc, 167. 
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Broth, «. ccolix, ccclxvi, ccclxviii. 

Brown Type, or pre- Aryan race in 
Europe ; more numerous in 
England than in Ireland, *. Ixxvii. 

Brudin Da Derga, tale of the, re- 
ferred to, t. XX, Ixxii, Ixxiv, cccxlvi, 
cccl, ccclv, ccclxxxii, ccclxxxiii, 
cccxc, ccccxxxi, ccccxxxiii, 
cccexlvii, cccclxii ; tii. 107, 136, 
162, 189, 190. See Tales. 

Brugge of the Norse, the, i. cccli, 
ccclxxi, ccclxxiii. 

Brugh, t. clx ; development of a — 
into a city, i. clxii, eexlix, 
cclvii, ccclxii. 

,, *. cclii, ccclxxxix. See 

Brughfer. 

„ Town, the, a prototype of a 
borough, t. clx. 

„ Court, i. clxii, ccl, cclxii, 
cclxxxiii. 

Brughfer, i. ccc, cccxviii, ccclv, 
ccclxi; Hi. 370, 485-490. See 
Bruighfer. 

Brughrecht, i. clx, ccl, cclxxi. 

Bruighean Da Derga, u. 625. See 
Brudin Da Derga. 

Bruighfer, i cliv, clx, clxi, cxcviii, 
ccxxxiii, ccxxxv, ccxxxix, ccxli, 
ccxlvii ; his functions, his duties, 
and privileges; his court, cc«lix} 
it corresponded to the Birlaw 
Court of Scotland, and was of great 
antiquity, ccl, cclvii, cccxlvi, 
ceexlix, ccclvii, ccclxii, ccclxxvi; 
ti. 35. See Brughfer. 

Bruine, the, i. cccclxxiv. 

Brunjo, the Gothic, i. cccclxxiii-iv. 

Bruoch, i. ccclxxxiv-v. 

Bruth, i. ccclxvi. Sec Broth. 

Buachaill cael Dubli, black slender 
boy”, the tune of, Hi. 394, 3’.. 9. 

Buailc, H. 344. 

Buccina, the Roman, i. dxxx. 

Buckbean, i. ccclxxiv. 

Buckles, i. ccclxxx. 

Budne of bronze for the hair, m. 169, 
See Buidne. 

Buff jerkin, i. ccclxxxvi. 

Bugherane, i. ccccv. 

Buildings, Mac Eirbis on stone, in 
Erinn, Hi. 16; stone — , m. 64; 
ancient stone — of Kerry, Hi 67- 
71 ; stone buildings not all pre- 
Milesian, tu'. 88. 

Buinde, the, Hi. 306. See Buine. 

Buine, the, t. dxxx, dxxxi, 

Buinire, Buinnire, the, i. dxxxi ; Hi. 
367. 


Buisinc, the, i. dxxx. 

Bull, the Papal, Docta Sanctorum, t. 
dlxvi. 

Buonaccordo, t. dxvi. 

Burden of a song. Sec Refrain. 
Burdoon, the kind of singing called, 
i. dev ; not a refrain, but a species 
of Faux Bourdon, i. devii ; nature 
of the Irish — , i. devii. 

Burgh, i. clxii. 

Burgundians, i. ccii. 

Burhs, t. ccxxviii. 

Burial of the dead, reasons for 
writing on, i. cccxix. 

„ of Eoghan Bel with his red 
siDears, H. S25. 

Burlaw, i. ccl. See Birlaw. 

Butter, ccclxvii-viii ; m. 474, 476, 
477, 481, 483, 485, 487, 491, 492, 
496, 498, 400, 501. 

Buttermilk, Hi. 478. See Milk. 
Buttons, gold, i. ccclxxxiii. 

By, meaning of, i. Ixxxviii-ix. 

Byrne, the Anglo-Saxon, i. dxxxi. 
Byrlaw. See Burlaw and Birlaw. 
Caeth, i. xxxi. 

Cacthion, i. cxxvii-viii. 

Cahir. See Cathair. 

Cal, i. cxl. 

Caille, i. cccxciv-v. See Veil. 
Caimsi, the, i. ccclxxxii. 

Cain, pi. Cana, i. cxxiii, cxxiv, clvi, 
cciv, ccxxxiv, ccxxxviii, 
ccxlii, eexliii, ccxlv, ccxlvi, 
cclir, cclxxi-ii, cclxxxii, 
cccxxx. 

„ Adamnain, i. cclxxii, 

,. Cormaic, i. cclxxii. 

,, Domnaigh, ii 32-33. 

„ Fenechas, i. c*clxxii. 

,, Fuithrime, i. xviii, cclxxii ; iV, 
31-32. 

„ Righ Erind, i, cclxxi. 

Cainte, t. cclxxii. 

Caire, *. ccclix, ccclxix, dcxxxix, 
dcxl, dexlii. 

Cairde, i. cxxiii-iv, eexliii, cclxxi. 
Cairte, Cairti, *. cccxxxi, cccxxxii, 
dcxxxvii, dcxxxviii. 

Caiscl, the, i. ccxcvii, ccciv-v, cceix, 
dcxxxix ; Hi. 4, 14, 16. 

„ Builders, Hi. 14, 16, 16. 

Cake, unleavened barley and oat, 
i. ccclxiii ; the Bocaire or oatmeal 
— • ; different sizes of, i. ccclxiv. 
See Bairgin in Glos. 

Caledonians at Tara, Hi. 7. 
Caluraigh, or ancient burial grounds. 
Hi. 71. 
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Camisia, the, t. ccclxxxii. 

Cainpana, *. dxxxiv, dxxxv. 

Camps of Caesar, *. cccvi. 

Camsilis, the, i. ccclxxxii. 

Cana, an order of poets tV. 171, 217. 

Canach, t. cccci. 

Candelabrum, i. cccxlvi. 

Candlestick, t. cccliii. 

Canghellor, the Welsh, *. cci, eexliii, 
eexliv. 

Canon, a musical instrument, i. dxv- 
dxvii. 

„ a musical term, t. dlv, dlvii- 
viii, dlxii. 

Canonical Kepetition, t. dlvii, dlxii. 

Canteredus, or Cantred. See Triucha 
Ced. 

Canto-Fermo. See Cantus Firmus. 

Cantref of Wales, i. xcii. 

Cantus Firmus, ». dxlix, dliii-iv, dlxiv, 
dlxxvi-viii, dlxxxvii. 

Cape, t. cccxci, cecxciii. 

Caiiel or Horse-land, t. xcv, cliii-iv. 

Capp, the, t. cccclxxv. 

Carcar, a prison, Carcair Leith 
Macha, t. dcxxxix ; Carcair na 
n-giall, tt. 16. 

Carew Papers, i. xcv, xevi. 

Carlovingians, i. cclx, cclxi. 

Cam, the, mode of making, t. 
cccxxxv ; use of the — , to ascer- 
tain the number slain in a battle ; 
instance of a — being placed 
over a corpse, cccxxxv i ■, and over 
the heads of those slain ; custom 
of cutting off the heads of the 
slain, and of protecting them by 
a — , cccxxxvii ; stones subse- 
quently added to — s, cccxxxixj 
dcxxxvii-viii- ix. 

Carol, t. dxl. 

Carpat, the, i. cccclxxv ; the name a 
loan -word, cccclxxvii; the 
vehicle itself of Homan origin, 
cccclxxviii ; names of the 
different parts of the — , 
cccclxxviii-cccclxxxii. 

„ Serda or Scythed Chariot, t. 
cccclxxxii-iii. 

Carpentum, the, i. cccclxxvii. 

Carr, the, u cccclxxv. 

„ sliunain or sliding car, i. 
ccccxliii, cccci xxvi, cccclxxxii. 

Carriages. See wheeled carriages. 

Carrow, the, i. xcviii. See Ceath- 
ramhadli. 

Carrucate, i. Ixxxiv. 

Carrus, the, i, cccclxxvi. 

Carving in yew-wood. Hi. 57, 69. 


Casati, t. cxvi. 

Casks, i. ccclix. 

Casque, or War-hat, i. cccxcv. 

Castes, classes of Irish society not, 
t. cxxix, exxx. 

Cathach, or “ Book” of Battles, U. 
163 ; mV. 289. 

Cathair, the, i. cccvii, cccviii, cceix ; 
the — or “ Fort of the wolves” at 
Fahan, i. cccx-cccxii, ccclxvi ; iU. 
4, (54, 65, 66-75 ; townland names 
derived from, 8n ; — Chonrai, 79, 
81-82; guardroom or warder’s 
seat, t. cccxi-xii; Hi. 79. 

Cathbarr. See Barr. 

Cattle, i. celxxi 
„ shed, i. ccclxvi. 

„ yard, i. ccclxvi. 

Cauchi, the, *. ccclxxiii. 

Ccathramhadh, the, i. Ixxxiv, xcii, 
xcv. 

„ Bhaile, i. xci. 

,, Maoir or Maer quar-. 

ter, i. cliii. See 
Baile Maer. 

Ceile, i. xcvii; Saer and Daer, or 
free and base — , i. ex, exiv ; duties 
of a — , on the death of his Flath, 
cxi ; relation of the heirs of a — 
to the Fiath, cxii, cxiii ; persons 
inisluded under the term, cxiv ; 
rights of — s, cxv, cxxvi, cxxvii, 
cxxix; — s only had political 
rights, cxxix ; they were not neces- 
sarily relate<l by blood to the 
Flath, cxxix, cxl, cxli ; amount 
of rent of base — s, cxliii, cxlv, 
clii; extent of holdings of — s, civ, 
civ, clviii, clxii-clxiii, clxxxiii, 
clxxxvi-ix, cxciii-vi, cxcviii, ccvli, 
ccxxv, eexlii-iii, cccviii, ccclxxvi ; 
iV. 34 ; iii. 493-496, 498-500, 609. 

Ceileshii), nature of, i. cx. See 
Ceilsine. 

Ccilsine, i. cviii, cxii, cxxvii, cxliv, 
clxxxv, ccxxxviii, cclxix. 

Ceis, t. dxli ; tV. 344 ; iii. 243-266. 

,, Corann, ii. 343. 

Cciss, a vessel, i. ccclxviii. 

Celtic Languages, connection of 
the, with the Sanskrit ; difficulties 
in the way of their scientific 
study, i. xlviii-)x; not included 
in Indo-Germanic family; Prich- 
ard’s early opinion on the rela- 
tionships of the — , 1; his work 
on the — , li ; Ad. Pictet’s 
and Bopp’s works on the — , 
Iii. 
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Celtic Grammar, causes of its difH- 
culty, i. liv ; Mr. Garnett’s way 
of accounting for case-endings in 
Irish, i. liv. 

Celts”, weapons so called, i. ccccxli, 
ccccxliv, ccccxlix ; ii. 261-265. 
Celts, i. Ixix, Ixxv, cxxxviii, ccxcvi. 
Cemeteries, poem on the chief 
ancient royal, i. cccxxvii. 

Cenedl, of the Welsh, i. Ixxviii. See 
Cinel. 

Cennbarrv See Barr. 

Centena, the German, i. Ixxxli-iii, 
xcii, ccxxx. 

Centivillaria regis, *. xcii. 

Cenuid, the, i. cccxcv. 

Ceolan, the, i. cclxxxix, dxxxvi-vii; 
Hi. 331, 332. 

Coorl, the Saxon, i. cclviii. 

Ccp6c, Cep6g, the, i. cccxxiv ; Hi, 
217,371-375. 

Cerbyd, the Welsh, i. cccclxxviii. 
Cerd, the, i. ccclii; Hi. 203, 210. 
Cerdr.aighe, tribe of the, or gold- 
smiths, Hi. 207, 203. 

Cetal, Cental, the, ii. 173. 

Certan, the. Hi. 374. 

Chains of gold, ii. 7. 

Champion’s “ flat stone”. See Liic 
Cur ad. 

^ “ Kandstono”, i. cccclvi ; ii. 

2G3, 264, 275, 295. See Lia 
Liamhn Laich. 

,, Share, the, i. ccclxviii; Hi. 75-70. 
Chanting, the, of the liturgy, like 
the Greek recitative, i. dxlvii , 
practised in the west of England 
in the seventh century, i. dlxvii. 
Charcoal, i. ccclxii. 

Chariot, the, i. ccclxi ; description of 
Cuchulaind's — , ccccLxxviii-ix; 
descrijjtion of Conall Cernach’s — , 
cccclxxxi ; doseriijtion of Eaeg- 
haire Buadacli’s — , cccclxxxi; 
the Scythed — , cccclxxxii ; ii. 
209-302. See Carpat. 

Charmed weapons, ii. 251. 

Chaste tree, i, ccclxxiii. 

Cheese, i. ecclxv, ccelxvii-viii. 

Chess, i. ccci; ii. 190; Hi. 191 ; chess- 
board, e. ccci, dexlii; ii. 192; Hi. 165. 
Chest, t. ccclix. 

Chevalier d’Gst, i. ccli. 

Chief of Kindred. Sec Aire Fine. 
Chifonie, the, t. d, dxxiv. See 
Ciphonie and Symphonie. 
Chimneys, i. cccliv, ccclv. 

Chord of the seventh, first use of, 
i. dlxv. 


Chorus, the, ccccxc, ccecxci. 
Choruses, Greak system of, ill adap - 
ted for Christian congregations, i. 
dxlviii. 

Chronicon Scotorura, H. 130. 
Chronology in Ireland not older than 
Christianity, i. Ixxi. 

Chrotta, the British, of the fifth 
century, i. ccccxcv ; supposed — 
of a MS of the eleventh century, 
ccccxeviii, di ; opinions of J. 
Grimm, de Coussemakor, and 
Diefenbaeh regarding the — ^ 
ccecxcix. 

Chunine, the O. II. G., i. ccxxviii-ix. 
Chiinrats, oi* Ruolandes Eict, i. 
cccliv. 

Church, civil organization of ancient 
Irish, i. cceviii. 

,, chants, early practice of, in 
Ireland, i. doxliv. 

„ music, influence of Celtic and 
German i^oetry on, i. dxlviii ; 
early — , constructed on the 
quinquograde scale, the natu- 
ral scale now used in — , 
dlxxxvi ; Irish music is to 
be compared with old — , 
dlxx-Kvii. 

Church tones, i. dlxiv, dlxv, dlxxi, 
dl.xxiii-dixxvi, dlxxviii-ix, dxcvi, 
dxcvii, dxcviii. 

Cifler, I. ccclxxviii ; Hi. 478. 

Cilorn, Cilurn, i. ccclvi, ccclxviii ; 

Cilurn umuitle, i. dexlii. 

Ciuibal, the, i. dxvii. 

Cinibid, i. exx, cclxxxv, ccxcii, 
ccxciii ; Hi. 507. 

Cimbri, the, i. ccxcvii, ccevi, 
ccclxxiii. 

Cinibri.an Horsemen, i. cccclxx, 
cccclxxiv. 

Cindflne, i clxiii. 

Cinel, Cineal, *. Ixxviii, Ixxxvii, 
cxcviii, ccxviii. 

„ Boghaine, Hi 127. 

„ Chonaill, ii 160, 161. 

., Knna, Hi. 127. 

„ Koghain, or Eogain, ii. 155, 
156. 

,, Ferraaic, Hi. 332. 

„ Fiachrach, i ccccv;m. 121. 
Cinerary Urn, i. cccxxiii. 

Cing, t. ccxxviii-ix, 

Cir Bolg, i. ccclix. 

Circulus tintinnabulis instnictus, i. 
dxxxvii. 

Cis, *. clxv, ccxxxiv ; Cis Flatha, ». 
ccxxx viii, ccxl ; Cis u-incis, i. clxv. 
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Cithera, «. ccccxc, dviii; tit. 354; 
difference between the lyre and 
the — , *. dix ; difference between 
the psalterium and the — , dx ; 
Cithara Anglica, dxviii; Cithara 
Teutonica, d, di, dxviii. 
Civilization, definite system in Erin, 
n. 2. 

Clad, Claid, Cladh, i. ccciv, cccxxx ; 

Cladh coicriche, i. dcxl 
Claideamh, i. ccccxliv, ccccliv. 
Claidem, ». ccccxxxviii, ccccxliii, 
ccccliv-vi. 

Claidhcm Mor, *. ccccliv. 

Clan, Clann, nobles only were of the ; 

constitution of the — , i. 
cxxix ; clan names were 
eponyms ; M. Guizot’s differ- 
ent view of the — , clxvii; 
his comparison of the — ^ with 
the feudal family ; they wore 
not, however, very different, 
clxviii ; the responsibility of 
the — , partly territorial ; 
the clan system better pre- 
served among the Irish than 
among the Anglo-Saxons, 
exeix. 

„ Baoiscnc, it. 387. 

,, Bloid, m. 283. 

„ Colla, peculiar privileges of 
the, a. 16, 169. 

,, Colniain, ti. 159; Hi. 24, 340. 

„ Cuilein, it. 101. 

„ lleaghaidU, ii. 358, 377. 

„ Feara Rois, Hi. 309, 385. 

„ Ijuigdech, it. 349, 350. 

„ M aurice, Hi. 288. 

„ Neill, u. 154, 155, 343, 344 ; ii7. 
278. 

yj Ranald, Hi. 282, 300. 

„ Riekardc, or Ricard, Hi. 267, 
2(39, 274, 275, 280, 281, 286. 

„ Tail, Hi. 287. 289. 

„ Umoir, Hi. 15, 206. 

„ William, Hi. 205. 

Clanna, i. clxxxii. 

„ Deagadh, Clanna Deaghaidh, 
i. eclxxvii ; ii. 358- 
„ Morna, u. 377, 387. 

Clasps, carved, H ccclxxxi, 
ccclxxxiii. 

Classes of society in Eriu, ii. 33. 
See Crith Gablach. 

Clavacin, i. dxv. 

Clavicembalo, Clavicimbalo, i. dxv, 
dxvi. 

Clavicordo, i. dxvi. 

“ Claymore’*, i. ccccxliv. 


Cledyf, the Welsh, ». ccccxliv. 
Cleith, Cleithe, *. c. 

Cleitme, the, i. cccxcv-vi ; u*. 209. 
Cleitones. See Athelingo. 

Cless, Hi. 147. 

Clessamun, Hi. 147. 

Clessinc, Hi. 147. 

Cletin, Cletino, the, *. ccccxxxvi, 
ccccxxxviii, ccccxl, ccccxlv-vi ; u. 
298, 299. 

Cli, an order of poets, ii. 171, 217. 
Cliabh Inar, i. cccxxxviii, ccclxxxvi. 
Clientes of the Romans, i. ccxxiv ; 
Clients Lends, and Ceiles, essen- 
tijilly the same, i ccxxiv. 

Clitones of the Anglo-Saxons, i. c. 
See Cleitones. 

Cloak. See Brat, Fuan, Matal. 
Clocc, t. dxxxiv-v, 

Clocca, i. diii, dxxxiv. 

Clochan, *. cccviii, ceexi, cccxii, 
cccxiv-vii ; Hi. 64, 65, 66-76. 
Clochur, the, or stone bed, t. 
dcxxxviii. 

Cloictech, t. dxxxvi. 

Cloin, the, of a chariot, t. cccclxxviii. 
Clos Blancs, t. ccxcvii. 

Cloth ra. See Crotal, m, 322. 

Clouds. See Stars. 

Cluiche Cacntech, not a pyre, though 
sometimes used in that sense, t. 
cccxxiii, cccxxv-vi. 

Cluicini, i. dxxxvi. 

Cnairsech, the, i. clvi, ccxxxiv. 
Cnainh-fher, a castenet or bone 
player, Hi. 367, 544. 

Cnoc, i. cccxxix, cccxxxv, dcxxxviii. 
Cobhluige, the hari) strings so called, 
Hi. 251. 

Cocarts, tenants who paid tribute in 
dye-stuffs, i. ccccii ; Hi. 119. 

Cochal, Cocul, i. cccxci-iii, cccxcv, 
dcxl ; Hi. 105. See Cucullus. 
Cochlin, Cochline, the small hooded 
cloak called the, i. cccxc ; it cor- 
responded to the Gallo-Roman 
Cucullio, cccxci; Cochlini Go- 
bach, dcxl. 

Cocolla, tlie, *. cccxcii. See Cochall. 
Cocull. See Cochal. 

Cogadh Gall, re Gaoidhealib, “the 
Wars of the Danes with the 
Gaedhil”, quoted, ii. 346. 

Coibche, i. elxxiii-clxxvii, clxxxviii. 
Goic Tighis, explanation of, ut. 56. 
Coif, the, i. cccxciv. 

Coipo, or Coife, t. cccxciv. 

Coir, Hi. 214, 216, 266* 

Colaisti, f. XX, xxi. 
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Colg, tlie, t. ccccxxxviii-ix ; it. 213; 
Colg-det, the, i. cccclvi. 

Collective Frankpledge. See Frank- 
pledge. 

Collegia, or Colleges, rise of in 
towns, i. ccvii ; their privileges 
abused ; they were suppressed and 
re-established several times ; the 
name was ajjplied to two kinds of 
corporations, tlie collegium proper, 
and the sodalitas, ccviii ; the 
trade colleges survived the Roman 
Fmi>ire, ecix. 

Colonization, early, ii. 232. 233, 23 1. 

Coloured thread. See Tiiread, 

„ garments, antitiuity of. Hi. 152, 
153. 

Colours used to distinguish different 
classes of society, UL 89, 121; 
knowledge of — , 123 ; colours 

of vestments, clothes of different 
colours ijart of the tribute of 
Flaths and Ceiles, 121; colours of 
winds, 133, 134. 

Column of Antoninus, t. ccxcviii-ix, 
cccii, ccclxxxvi. 

Comarb, «. cxi, cxiii, clvi, clix, clxiii, 
ccli. 

Combat, description of tlie, between 
Cuchulaind and Ferdiad, ii. 303- 
312 ; Hi. 414, et seq. 

Coniitcs of the Germans, i. ccxxxv. 

Comma, signification of in music, i. 
dxlv. 

Commons land, settlers on, had at 
first only the usufruct, i. 
cxxxvi ; tlicir position in 
Scandinavia, *. cxxxvi. See 
Folcland. 

,, representation of the, i. exevi. 

Commot, or half cantref of Wales, 
t. clii, cliv, celxvi-vii. 

Communism, M. II. Martin on the 
alleged, of the early Celts, t. 
cxxxviii ; system of — in Russia and 
other Sclavonic countries, cxlix. 

Comorb, see Comarb. 

Comorbship, i. clxxxi, cxcii, eexvi. 

Compass, i. ccclvi ; ii. 329, 330. 

Compensation to tenants for im- 
provements, i. cxc. 

Coniimrgators, i. cclvii, cclxxxvi ; 
relation of •= — to juries, cclxxxvi. 

Comtincur, or marriage portion, i. 
clxxvii. 

Concilium, the, of Tacitus, i. cclix. 

Concords used by the Romans in 
the second century ; those men- 
tioned by St. Isidore, i. dxlviii. . 

VOL. II. 


Conduits, i. dlxi, dlxvi. 

Confrerios, or Confraternities, t. 
ceix, ccx, ccxiii. 

Congilda, i. cciv, cevi, ccl, ccli, 
cclxxv. 

Congildoncs, * eexvi. 

Conjurati sodalcs, i. ccxii. 

Constable of the Host, i. ccxlvi ; 

constable of a Hundred, ccxlvii. 
Constabularius regis, i. ccxlvi. 

Oonseil des Prud’hommas, i. ccl. 
Co-partners, see Comarbs. 

(Tope, or pluviale, i. cccxc. 

Copper ores, i. ccccxiii ; foreign 
minerals mixed with — , 
cccciv. 

,, crude, composition of, *. 
ccccxiv. 

Cojiperas, i. ccccvi. 

Coppers, ancient, i. ccccxv, ccccxvi ; 
origin of small quantities of tin in 
— , ccccxvii. 

Corn, different kinds of, grown 
in Ireland, t. ccclxii ; the kind of — 
chiefly grown, ccclxiii. 

Coma, in Museums of R. I. Academy 
and Trinity College, Dublin, iii. 
350. 

Coriiorations in towns, rise of, u 
ccvii. 

Corporations des Arts at Metiers, t, 
ceix, ccxi, ccxiii. 

Costume of Amargin, Hi. 94-95. 

,, „ Ilcc Fola, or Folad, *. 

dxxxv ; it*. 180. 

,, „ British vikings, iii. 150, 

,, ,, Britons (Mic Baitsi of 

the), i. ccccxxxiii. 

„ „ Brocn and Brudni, itV. 99. 

„ ,, Causcrach or Causcraigh 

Mend, iii. 92, 146. 

„ ,, Cavalcades described in 

preface to Tdin Bd 
Chuailgne, iii. 156, 167, 
158. 

„ „ Celtchair Mac Uthair 

and his clan, iii. 95. 

„ ,, Charioteers of Conaire 

Mdr, iii. 183. , 

,, „ Clans at the Tdin Bo 

Chuailgne, iii. 91. 

„ ,, Conaire M6r, Ard Bigh, 

iii. 142-143. 

„ „ Conall Cernach, tit. 140- 

141. 

„ „ Concobar Mac Nessa, Hi. 

91. 

„ „ Conud, son of Morna, .m. 

94. 
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Costume of Cooks of Conaire M6r, 
tit. 147. 

„ „ Cormac Conloinges and 

his companions, tit. 137- 
138. 

„ „ Cruithentuath, or Piets, 

uV. 138. 

„ „ Cuchulaind, i.ccclxxxvii; 

's clan, lit. 96-97. 

„ „ Cupbearers of Conaire 

M6r, iii. 144. 

„ „ Da Derg, ttV. 149. 

„ „ Donihnall M6r O’Brien, 

king of Munster, iii. 
153-154. 

„ ,, Door-keepers of Conaire 

M6r, 149 ; curious 

of a door-keeper 

described by Mac 
Conglinde, 104-105. 

„ „ Drink bearers of Conaire 

M6r, tit. 150-161. 

„ „ Edchu or Kocliadh Bond, 

iii. 106. 

„ „ Eirrge Echbel, iii. 95. 96. 

,. „ Eladha, the Eomorian 

king, iii. 155. 

„ „ Eogan Mac Durthachta, 

iii. 93. 

„ „ Errc, son of Carpri, and 

of his clan, iii. 96. 

,, ,, Etain, i. cccLxxxi. 

„ „ Eedelm the Prophetess, 

iii. 109. 

„ „ Feradach Finn Fccht- 

nach, iii. 95. 

,, ,, Fergna, son of Findcon- 

na, iii. 96. 

„ „ Fergus Mach Roigh or 

Roich, i. ccccxlvi; it. 

2i)8. 

„ „ Fiachaig and Fiachna, 

iii. 95. 

,, „ figures on the cross of 

Clonnacnoise, t. cccxcv, 
cccxcvi; — figures on 
the market cross ”of 
Kells, cccxcvi. 

„ „ a son of a German king, 

i. cccxcix. 

,. „ old German, compared 

with the Irish, t. 

cccxcix. 

„ „ freemen of western 

Goths, cccxcix. 

„ ,, guardsmen of Conaire 

M6r, iii. 147-148. 

„ „ Harpers, iii. 14^ 147, 

186. 


Costume of Jesters of Conaire M6r, 
iii. 150. 

„ „• Judges of „ „ 

iii. 146. 

»» », Jugglers of „ „ 

tti. 147. 

„ „ Laegh, son of Rian 

Gabhra, iii. 186, 187 ; 
battle — of, ti. 299, 300. 
„ „ Eoeghairo Buadach, iii. 

93. 

„ „ Dug, son of Ethlend, i. 

ccccxlvi. 

„ „ Muinreamhar, iii, 93, 

94. 

„ „ Mac Conglinde, iii. 102- 

106 

„ „ Mac Roth, the herald, it. 

297. 

„ „ Mai Mac Telbaind, Muin- 

remor and Birderg, iii. 
140. 

„ „ Mind, son of Salcholgan, 

tit. 96. 

„ „ Oball, Ohlini and Cairpri 

Find Mor, iii. 139. 

„ ,. outriders of Conaire Mor, 

iii. 146. 

,, „ Pipe-players of Conaire 

Mor, iii. 139. 

, „ Poets of Conaire M6r, iii. 

147, 183-184. 

,. „ Reochad son of Fathe- 

man, itt. 94. 

„ „ Saxon princes, and their 

companions, tit. 146. 

„ „ Sencha, tit. 92, 93. 

,, „ Sencha, Dubthach Dael 

Uladh and Goibniu, iii. 

148. 

,, „ Srubdaire, Concend Cind 

Maige and Scene, t. 
ccccxxxi, cccclxiii. 

„ „ swine herds of Conaire 

M6r, iii. 145. 

,, „ table attendants of Con- 

aire M6r, iti. 148. 

., „ Theudlind, the Lombard 

queen, i. cccxcv. 

,, „ Tuidle, Conaire’s house 

steward, iii. 139. 

„ „ Tulchinne, the royal 

druid and juggler, iii. 
144, 145, 186. 

,, „ wardens of Conaire M6r, 

iii. 147. 

Cotarellus, i. cxvi, clxxxvi. 

Cotarius, etymology of, i. CXvi ; 
clxxxvi. 
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Coterie, i. cclvi. 

Cotsetlas, t. cxv. 

Cottarii of Domesday Book, t . cxv, 
cxvi. 

Couches (Immdai), position and 
number of, etc,, *. cecxlviii; de- 
corations of — , cccxlix ; places of 
the — of the officers of the house 
hold, etc., cccli-ccclii ; beds, pil- 
lows, etc., for — , cccliii. 

Council of Elders of a Cantrev, i, 
ccxli. 

Counterpoint, *. dlv, dlvi ; equal — , 
dlv; figured or unequal — , dlv; 
mixed or flowered — , dlv ; double 
— , dlviii. 

Counties, formation of, t. xcvii. 

Court, Irish term for a ; five 
distinct courts in Ireland, 
cclxii ; the court leet or 
court of the Foleith, 
ecxlviii, cclxii, cclxx, cclxxu, 
cclxxiii; the — of x>loas or 
Airecht Urnaidi, cclxiii, 
cclxxii; the Neiniid; con- 
nection of this word with 
ethnical, topographical, and 
personal itamcs, cclxiii ; 
and with the Scandinavian 
Nemda, celxiv, cclxv ; Court 
of King s Bench, or Airecht 
Eodeisin, ccxli x, cclxvi; 
names of the different 
classes of persons forming 
this court, very difficult to 
analyse, cclxvii ; the twelve 
classes, cclxvii-viii, cclxxii ; 
the interterritorial court, 
Taeb Airecht, or side court, 
cclxviii ; meaning of the 
term Sic Oc, cclxix ; its 
connection with “Sak” and 
“ Sok”, cclxx ; the High 
Court of Appeal, or Cul 
Airecht, cclxx ; the Brugh 
— , eexlix; it corresponded 
to the Birlaw-court of 
Scotland, ccl. 

„ of the Ealdorman, i. eexlix. 

„ attachment, of the Verderors, 
*. cclxxxiii. 

Covinus, Covinnus, i. cccclxxvii. 

Cowl, see Cochal and CucuUus. 

Cowyl; the Welsh, t. clxxiii, clxxiv, 
clxxviii. 

Craft Gilds, t, ccx. 

Cremation of the dead practised in 
Ireland, t. cccxx ; the Gaulish 
custom of burning slaves, etc.. 


common to all Aryan nations, 
CCCXX; the mere occurrence of 
burnt bones, not sufficient evi- 
dence of — , because some crimi- 
nals were burnt alive, ceexxi- 
cccxxiii. 

Criol, I. ccclviii. 

Crith Giiblach, L xvi, xxxiii, xxxvi, 
Ixxxi, xevi, c, cv, cxiii, exxi, exxx, 
cxl, cxiii, cxliii, cliii, cliv, clvi, 
clxxxi, clxxxiv, cxciv, cci, ccii, 
ccxxix, ccxxxiv, ccxxxv, ccxxxvi, 
ccxxxvii, ccxxxviii, ccxxxix, ccxli, 
eexlii, eexliii, ccxlvi, ccxlvii, 
eexlix, ccl, cclii, ccliii, cclxix, 
cclxxiii, cclxxv, cclxxvi, cclxxxii, 
ccxciii, ccxciv, ccxcv, ccxcviii, 
cccxlvi, cccxlvii, (seexlix, cccl, cedi, 
ccclii, cccliii, cccliv, ccclv, ccclvii, 
ccclix, ccclxi, ccclxv, ccclxvi, 
ccclxvii, ccclxxi, ccclxxvi ; ii. 35 ; 
in. 4G5 to 512. 

Croit, i. dlvii. See Crut and Cruit. 

Crom Cruach, an idol of the Mile- 
sians, worshipped at Magh Slecht, 
ii. 6, 227 ; iii. 88. 

Cromlech, i, cccxxxii. 

Crone, origin of the word, iii. 247. 
See Cronan and Aidbsi. 

Cross, the market, of Kells, ^ t. 
cccxcvi ; the — of Clonmacnoise, 
cecxcvi. 

Crotal, i. cccci, dxxxvi-vii ; m. 319- 
323. See Bell. 

Crowd, the, *. ccccxcvi, ccccxcix. 
See Crwth. 

Crud, the Welsh, i. ccccxcvi- viii, d, 
div, dxxix. Sec Crwth. 

Cruit, i, dlvi ; signification of the 
word, iii. 237-240 ; the — referred 
to in tlie early history of the 
Milesians, 240 ; mentioned in 
the story of the destruction of 
Dindrigh, 242-244; the Irish — 
was a lyre, not a cithara, 354; 
the — , mentioned in the iioem on 
the Fair of Carman, 358, 643 ; dis- 
tinction betweeen the — and the 
Timpan, 363 ; relative power of 
the — and the Timpan, 366. 
See Crut and Harp. 

Cruitentuath, i. xxiv, xxxii ; iii. 188. 
See Ficts. 

Cruithneans or Piets at Tara, iii. 7. 

Crut, the, i. cccclxxxiv, ccccxcvi, 
diii, div, dx. dxiii, dxix, dxxiii. 

Crwth, description of the Welsh, i. 
ccccxcvi-vii, di, dxxiii, dxxix, 
dcxxxi, dcxxxiii; the Welsh — : 
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was the same as the Irish Tinipan, 
fVf. 354 ; definition of tlie ivord — , 
S54 ; it could not be the same as 
the Irish Cruit, 

Cucullus, the Cojliall Avas the Gallo- 
lloman — , i. cccxc ; Gaulish 
figures with the — , cccxci ; its use 
confined to monks in later times ; 
names by uiiich it was known in 
different countries, ccexcii •, hooded 
cloaks of the Norse, cccxciii. 

Cugulla, the, i. occxcii. 

Cuirass, the, of the Itoinans ; the — 
used also by the Gauls; not used 
at first by the Germans ; horn — 
of the Quadi, cceclxxii, cccclxxv; 
the Anglo-Saxon — ; it Avas made 
originally of leather, whence the 
name, cccclxxiii. 

Culinary Vessels, *. ccclix. 

„ Vegetables, i. cccIxau. 

Cumal-land, see Tir-CumaiU 

Cumot (a sepulchral mound), t. 
dcxxxix. 

Cups, introduction into Ireland of 
ornamental drinking — , it, 5. 

Curds, I. ccclxy, ccclxvii-viii. 

Curtains, i, cccclxxxi. 

Curtis, t. cxlv, ccci. See Hof. 

Cwyn, t. ccxxxiv. 

Cymbalum, t. dxxxAni. 

Cyneb 6 t, Cynbote, i. ccxxxiv ; 

cclxxii. 

Cyning, t. ccxxviii. 

CyA’ar, a tenant coi^artnery in Wales, 
i. clix. 

Dacians, i. ccxcviii. 

Daer Hothach, i. cxa^, cxvi. exxi, 
clxxxvi. 

„ Ceiles, i. cxiv, cxxA'iii, cxxix, 
cxxxix, clii, cliii, cJxvi, 

clxxxvi, cxcvii, ccxxii, ccxl. 

„ Fuidir, t. cxiA', cxvii-cxxi, 
cxxiii. cxxvii, cxl. 

Daggers, i. ccccxxxviii. 

Dal, the, i. clvi, clxxxix, cclii, ccliv, 
cclvii, cclviii. cclix, cclxi, cclxxvi, 
cclxxA’ii, cclxxxix ; lu. Ill, 112. 

Dalcassians, i. cccclxx ; iV. V9, 1 00, 
107 , l'^7 ; battle axes of the — , 
348-350 ; straight-backed sAvords 
of the — 360, 351, 352, 379, 
387 ; «i. 1C7, 270, 284. 

Dalcassian clans, ii. 177, 178. 

„ race, Dugad Delbaeth, 
the druid of the — , ti. 
219 

prince, description of the, 
m. 163-164. 


Dalriada of Scotland, the, «. 77 , . 

Dam, i. cxliv, ccxxxv, ccxxxvii, 
ccxxxix, cccl. 

Damascening, process of, known in 
Ireland, i ccccxxxiii. 

Damnonians, the Connaught, i. xx. 

Dananns, the, ii. 42, 187. 

Dance music of Ireland, the, i. dexv. 

Danes, the, t. xvii, xxxvi, ccxiv, 
ccclxxviii ; ii. 119, Ijif), 177, 334; 
Hi. 25, 38 , 44, 227, 339, 346; ac- 
count of the Aveapons of, ii. 346, 
346 ; steel loricas of — , 347 ; 

axes of the — , 348-361, 391. 

Damnonii, i. xx. 

Danish beer, i. ccclxxviii. 

„ inmates, *V. 102 , 103. 

„ veterans, it. 348, 

,, wars, *. xcvii. 

Dawnbwyd, i. cxiv. 

Decachordon, t. div. 

Dechant. See Discant. 

Decics, territories of the, ii. 206, 207. 
See Deise. 

Deciinatio. See Tithing. 

Deele, the Danish, t. cxlviii. 

Deer, the red, t. ccclxx. 

Dcgen, i. ci. 

Deise, ii, 205-208; Hi. 4, 125, 133, 
197. See Decies. 

Deine, i. xciii. 

Demi- Canon, i. dxvii. 

Descriptions of dress, etc., from the 
Tam Bd Chuailgne, ii. 296-302, 
315-318; ttV. 91-101. 

Dialwr, the Welsh, i. cexlvi-vii. 

Diaphony, ». dli, dliv. 

Diatonic scale, i. dlxxii, dlxxx ; ex- 
istence of two scales ; these 

scales lead to different systems 
of music, dixxxii; exemplified by 
the tuning of two violins, 
dlxxxiii-v ; — church scale, dexxv. 
See Scale. 

Dibad, i. cxviii, clxiii, clxiv, clxvi, 
clxix, clxx, ecliii, ccxci. 

“ Dieu des Jardins”, cccxci. 

Diguin, i. ci, cLvi, clxxxi, ccxciv, 
ccxcv. 

Din. See Dun. 

l^innsenclias. See Tracts, Irish. 

Dire, i. cxvii, cxviii, cxxiv, exxy, 
cxxviii, cxxix, clviii, - clxxxii, 
ccxxxiii, ccxxxix, ccxl, ccxlviii, 
ccliv, cclxxi, cclxxvi, cclxxx, ccxci, 
ccxcv. 

Dirwy of Welsh law, t. ccxcv. 

Discant, rise of the kind of poly- 
phony called, i. dliii ; original mode 
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of making a — ; different names 
given to it ; supposed origin of — ; 
it was a measured harmony ; the 
rules of — given by Francon of 
Cologne, refer only to simple 
counterpoint, dliv ; but figured 
and , flowered counterpoint were 
known in his time ; voices not con- 
nected in early — ; the connection 
effected by (yjjnon and Imitation ; 
coloured — ; — with words gave 
rise to masses, dlv ; — with 

words and partly without words ; 
this kind probably practised in Ire- 
land, dlvi, dev ; — first used in 
ecclesiastical chant, dlvii ; action 
of secular music on — , dlviii. 

Discantus. See Discant. 

Distaff, i. ccclxx. 

Distress. See Gabliail and Ath- 
gabhail. 

Divination, instances of, n. 208 ; 
peculiar rights of — prohibited by 
St. Patrick, 208-209 ; — by in- 
terpretation of dreams and omens, 
223-224. 

Dogs, hunting, i. ccclxx. 

,, wolf — , t, ccclxx. 

Dominants of church modes, *. 
dlxxvi. 

Domnans, a party of king Labrad’s 
Gaulish troops called, ii. 259- 
261. 

Dond, or Donn Chuaiigne, the brown 
bull of Cuailgne, it. 296 ; m. 90, 
376. 

Doors, {. cccxlv, cocxlvi. 

Dream, Mac Conglinde’s, a Rabelais- 
tic story, in. 104 ; divination by 
interijretation of dreams, ii. 223, 
224. 

Dress of an ancient Gaulish figure, 
». ccclxxxi. See Costume. 

** Dri sheen”, i. ccclxix. 

Drink of oblivion, ii. 226. 

Drinking vessels, t. ccclv ; evidence 
of the use of the lathe and com- 
pass in making — , ccelvi ; the 
larger vessels made of staves bound 
by hoops, ccelvi. 

Druidesses of the Tuatha De Dan- 
and, ii 187. 

Druidical Academy of Cerrig Bru- 
dyn, Anglesey, tV. 182. 

„ charms, — the Dlui fulla, 
“Fluttering Wisp”, ii. 203, 
204, 205. 

„ creed, according to Pliny, ii. 
182. 


Druidical Drinks of oblivion, «. 226. 

„ Fire, it. 191 ; story of the siege 
of Damhghaire, 212-215, 
219-221, 226. 

„ Glam Diehinn, or satire from 
the Hill Tops, ii. 216 219. 

„ Incantations on Cuchulaind, 
ii. 226. 

„ Oracles, tV. 226. 

,, Orations pronounced agoinst 
Cuchulaind, ii. 198. 

,, Rites, ii. 216. 

Druidic Academy at Caer Edris in 
Anglesey, ii. 182. 

,, Rites, the roan-tree used in, ii. 
213, 214 ; the blackthorn 
used in — rites, 216. 

„ si)cll8, fountains gifted by, ii. 
225. 

„ Wand, ii. 205. 

„ Wisp, ii. 205-207. 

Druidism, instances of the use of — 
at a very early age, ii. 187-188 ; 
— among the Tuatha Dd Danand, 
187 ; — among the Firbolgs, 
188; — among the Milesians, 

188, 189; — not introduced into 
Ireland from Britain or Anglesey, 
191 ; references to — in ancient 
Irish writers, 191 ; peculiar 
characteristics of Irish — , 194; 
ancient medley of — and fairyism, 
198 ; — in king Conchobar Mac 
Nessa’s time, 200 ; and in king 
Laeghaire’s time, 201, 202; it 
did not cease with the introduction 
of Christianity, 201, 202; cha- 
racteristic examples of — from 
Irish MSS., 203-225 ; recapitula- 
tion of in st. an CCS of — in Irish 
MSS. 226-227; ancient jmetical 
satire as a branch of — , 216. 

Druids, spoken of by Herodotus ; 
Caesar on — , ii. 180 ; three kinds 
of — distinguished by Strabo ; the 
several classes of — mentioned by 
writers, l8l ; no specific ac- 
count of — in Gaul or Britain, 
181, 225 ; voluminous essays 

written on British — , 222 ; the 
orders and doctrines of — not 
suflicieiitly defined, 225 ; little 
known of the religion and organiza- 
tion of — ,■ 227 ; no foundation 
for the modern theories concerning 
druids and druidism, 228 ; the 
chief settlement of the — of Bri- 
tain, 181 ; Rowland’s account of 
the — of Anglesey, 182 ;. nothing. 
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definite known of the — of Britain, 
183; origin of — in Ireland, 
184 ; the — of Parthalon, of the 
Nemedians, of the Fomorians, 
1 84 ; the — of Anglesey a colony 
from Ireland, 186 ; origin of the 
name, 4l5 ; position and rank in 
Ireland, 49 ; tlie wand of divina- 
tion of Irish — 5 use of Ogam by 
the — , 194; the — as teachers 
in Erin, 201, 202. Tulchinne, 
the royal druid of Conaire M<5r, 
Hi. 144, 145 ; Cathbadh the druid 
of Conchobar Mao Nessa and his 
school, * 1 . 200; the — of king 
Eacghaire Mac Neill, 201. The 
Teinm Eaeglidha, or ** illumination 
of rhj'mes’*, of the — , 172, 208- 
212 ; the Imbas Forosnai illumi- 
nation by the palms of the hands, 
172, 227; the Dichetal do 

Chennaibh, 172, 209; the druid’s 
fre, 212-215, 219-221; the Glam 
Diohen, 216-217; the Geim 
llruadh, or Druids’ shout, 3s 1 ; 

. contests of spells between — , ii. 
225 ; pillar stones of — at the bat- 
tle of Magh Tuired, t. cccclviii. 

Drum, the, i. dexL 

Drunaimetos, i. cclxiv. 

Dulcifiier, the, t, dxv, dxvii. 

Dun , the, i. Ixxxiv, Ixxxvii, Ixxxviii, 
clii, ccxxxiv, ccxxxviii, celiii, 
cclxix, cexcvii, cccii, ccciii, ccev, 
epevii, cccviii, cccx, cccxv, cccxvii, 
ccclvii, dexlii ; iii. 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 11, 
12, 14, 15, 70, 75, etc. 

** Dung”, bee Tunc. 

Duodenary system in topographical 
divisions, *. xcii-xciv. 

I'>ux, the, i. ccxxxi, eexliii. 

Dyeing, art of, among the ancient 
Irish, i. cccc ; lichens used as 
dye-stuffs, cccci, dexliii ; use of 
moss for dyeing wool, cccci, 
red and yellow dye-stuffs, ; — Gal- 
lium verum, yellow bed-straw, and 
madder, ccccii; iii. 119-120. 
Saffron not used in early times, t. 
cccciii ; the blue dye-stuff Glaissin 
or woad, cccciii ; iii. 120 ; it was 
the Glastum of the Gauls, *. cccciv ; 
iii. 120 ; legend about bt. Ciaran ” 
and the Glaissin, i, cccciv ; iii, 
120; ancient custom of dyeing 
animals, t, ccccv ; green dyes, 
black and brown dyes, ccccv ; 
iu. 119; mordants used by the 
ancient Irish, i. ccccvi. 


Dj'e-stuffs, the, used in Ireland, of 
native growth, iii. 119. 

Dyna, t. ceexlix. 

Dyngja, t. ccci. 

Edgdure, u cccii. 

Ealdorman, the Angl. Sax., i. ccxxx, 
cclxv. 

Ealga; Elga, one of the poetic names 
of Ireland, m. 129, 419, 459. 

Ear-rings, in. 185, 186. 

Ebediw, t. cxii. 

Eberian Race,*/*. 204, 241. 

Ecclesiastics, distinguished as lite- 
rary men, ii. 85. 

Echevins, L evii. 

Edda, the, *. ccxv, ccxxxvii, ccclxxvii. 

Education in Eriu in early times, ii. 
48, 169 ; lay — in Erin, 83 ; 
literary education of Finn Mac 
Cumhaill, 69; revision of the 
system of national — r at Droni 
Ceat, 78 ; system of academic — 
in early-'times, 171 ; value of — 
appreciated by the ancient Irish, 
174, 176; — of boys and girls 
in Eriu, 365, 

Egyptians, torques worn by the, ***. 
172. 

“ Eibhlin a rdin'*, the air, t. dxc, 
dexii, dexiii. 

Eiric, *. clvi, cclxxiii, ccxcii, ccxciii, 
ccxcv. 

Embroidery, »**. 122 ; — of gold, t. 
ccclxxix. 

Embroidress, legal right of the 
pledged needle of an, *u. 112-114; 
Coca, the — of Colura Cille, 122. 

Emijhyteusis, i. cxciv. 

Enech of Scotch law, t. ccxcv, 

Enecland, *. cxii, cxviii, cxix, cxxiv, 
cxxviii, clvi, clxxvii, ccxxxiii, 
ccxxxix, eexlii, eexliii, ccxlviii, 
ccxci-ccxcv, cceix, dcxliii ;^t**. 266, 
471. 

Eneit of Heinrich von Veldeck, *. 
Cccliii. 

English music was completely trans- 
formed in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries ; rise of har- 
monic music, t. dcxxxiii ; opinion 
that the English have no national 
music erroneous, dcxxxiv. 

Eoganachts, or Eugenians, Hi. 5, 
261, 262 ; Eoganacht of L.och 
Dein, ii. 177, 178. 

Eorlcundmen, t. ci. 

Eorls, *. ci. 

Eraic, t. cxviii, cxxiv, clxxvi. See 
Eiric. 
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Erbpacht, *. cxciv. 

Eric, t. clxxxvii. See Eiric and 
Eraic. 

Erw8, i. clvii, clix. 

Esain, i. ccxlviii, ccxciii; Hi, 473, 
614, 516, 616, 617, 618, 619. 

Escreune, or Ecraigne, i. ccxcvii. 

Esnas, i. cxxvii. * 

Espringal, t. dxl. 

Esquimaux, i cccliv. 

Eased um, t. cccclxxvii, cccclxxviii. 

Essoign, i, ccxciii. Sec Esain. 

Estate, life, lapsed into — in fee, *. 
cliv. 

Estavelle, or Ystavell, i. ccc. 

Esthetic effects of ancient Greek 
modes, t. dcxxxiv ; and of the 
church modes, *. dcxxxv. 

“ Exile of Erin’% the air. Hi. 399. 

Faesam, *. cxl, clxv, ccxlii, ccxliii, 
ccxciii, dcxliii. 

Fails, Hi. 169-170. 

Faine, Hi. 168 ; Faine Maighdena, *. 
ccxL 

Fair, the, was always held in a 
cemetery, ». cccxxvi ; — of Ailech, 
n. 162 ; — of Carman, t. oxvi ; n. 
38-47 ; Hi, 623, et seq. ; — of 
Tailte, t. cccxxvi, cccxxvii, dcxl, 
dcxli ; It. 1 48. 

Fair-haired races of Europe, identity 
of the, i. Ixxv. 

Fairies, or Aes Sidhe, true ancient 
doctrine concerning the, ii. 198. 

Falso bordone, t. dxlix. 

Fanega, t. xcv. 

Fanegada, i. xcv. 

Faux bourdon, i. dxlix, dlxxxvi, 
dcvii. 

Feats of championship, ii. 370-373. ^ 

Fees of oaihmen, witnesses, etc., i. 
ccxc. 

Feis, or Feast of Tara, Dr Keating’s 
account of, ii. 14-16; Cormac Mac 
Airt at the — , 18-19. 

Feldgemeinschaft in Germany, i. clx. 

Fenestra, i. cccii. 

Fennian officers, list of, in Yellow 
Book of Lecan, ii. 383. 

Ferdingus, i, ccii, cclxxxvi ; Hi. 473. 

Ferthingman. See Ferdingus. 

FestingafS, i. clxxiv. 

Feud, hypotheses of the etymology 
of ; Palgrave’s objection to them, i. 
ccxxi ; not more fortunate in his 
own attempt, ccxxii ; essential 
principle of a — , ccxxii-ccxxiii ; 
origin of the words feodum and 
•—y ccxxri. 


Feudal system, Irish freedom older 
than the bondage of the — , i, 
cxiv. 

Feudalism, neglect of the Celtic 
languages, etc., injurious to the 
study of, i. eexx. 

Ferrules of sjjears, H. 241. 

Fiadnaise, i. clxxxv, clxxxviii, 
ccxxxix, cclxii, cclxxv, cclxxvi, 
cclxxvii, ccixxxii, cclxxxv iii, 
cclxxxix, ccxc, ccxcii ; Hi 467, 470, 
471, 474, 475, 482 485, 487, 491, 
492, 496, 493, 499, 601, 502, 503. 

Fiddle, the, t. dxxi, dxxiv, dxxvii; 
Hi. 328, 329 ; mentioned in the 
poem on the Fair of Carman, 
358, 3G4 ; the opinion that it re- 
presents the ancient Crwth of the 
Welsh shown to be erroneous, 
358. 

Fidula, i. dxxiv. 

Filberts, i. ccclxv. 

File, i. cxxviii, cxl, clvi, ccxli, cclii ; 
ii. 48, 66, 136, 171. 

Findruine, i. cccxxxviii, cccxcviii, 
cccclxvi, cccclxxviii, cccclxxix, 
dexlii; m. 92, 101, 106, 109, 133, 
153, 158, 160, 167, 174, 180, 187, 
188, 219, 220. 

Fine or House, i. Ixxix, Ixxxvi, 
cxviii, exxv, cxxvi, cxxix, cxliv, 
clviii ; moaning of, i clxii ; 
branches of a, i. clxiii ; the coun- 
cil of a — ; remotely related 
kindred of a — ; mode of establish- 
ing claim to the rights of a — ^ 
clxiv ; adoption by a — ; rights 
of legally adopted members of a — ; 
fees paid for adoption, clxv ; 
kindred of exiles and emigrants ; 
kindred of murderers, clxvi ; the 
rent paying — of a Flath, clxvi ; 
clxvii, clxix, clxx, clxxii, clxxxiii, 
clxxxiv, clxxxvii, clxxxviii, 
clxxxix, cxci. cxcii, cxciii ; the 
— and the Gild, the sources of 
the representation of the Com- 
mons, exevi, cxcvii, cciii, 
cciv, ccxvii, ccxviii, ccxliii, ccxlvi, 
ccxlviii, ccli, ccliii, ccliv, cclv, 
cclriii, cclxi, cclxii, cclxviii, 
cclxxii, cclxxxvi, cclxxxvii, eexei, 
ccxcii, ccxciii, ccxciv, ccxcv, 
ccxcviii, cccl, cceixi. 

Finncharn, the white, a sepulchral 
mound near the Boyne, ii. 386. 

Firbolgs, t. xxiii, xxvi, xxxix, Ixxi, 
Ixxvi cclxiv, cccxxvii, cccxxxvi, 
cccxxxvii, cccxxxix, ccccxxxii. 
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ccocxxxvii, ccccxxxviii, ccccl, 
cccclii^ cccclxii ; tV. 2, 6, 60, 111, 
122, 148, 163, 186, 187, 231, 233, 
234, 235, 236, 237, 238, 239, 240, 
241, 242, 243, 244,255,266,272, 
. 296, 302, 328, 334, 346, 358, 374 ; 
m. 6, 6, 69, 73, 74, S3, 84, 83, 106, 
122 , 210 . 

Fire, position of in houses, i. cccxlvi. 

Fish, *. ccclxvii, ccclxx. 

Fithele, t, dxj^iv. 

Flail, the war. See Suist. 

Flaith, see Flath. 

Flat Seventh, use of the; originated 
with the Bafrpipe, according to 
Engel, i. dcxx ; this opinion not 
correct ; the true origin ; Mac- 
donald s rule about “ flats and 
sharps” in pipe music correct, 
dcxxi. 

Flath, t. ci, evil, cix, cxiiUcxxxi, 
cxxxix, cxl, cxliii, cxliv, clii-clvi, 
clviii-clxii, clxv, clxvii, clxx, 
clxxi, elxxii, clxxxiii, clxxxv- 
clxxxvii, clxxxix, cxcvii, cxcviii, 
cciv, ccxxv, ccxxxii, ccxxxiii- 
ccxxxv, ccxxxviii, ccxl, cexli, 
eexlii, cexlv, ccli, celiii, cclviii, 
cclxi, cclxii, cclxviii, cclxxv, oexe, 
ccxcviii, ccciv, cccviii, cccxlvi, 
cccxlvii, cccli, ccclii, cccliv, 
ccclxxiv, ceclxxvi, ccclxxvii, 

. ccclxxxix, dexlii ; it. 34, 37 ; m. 
26, 490, 493. 608. 

Flemish Schools of Music, rise of 
the ; influence of the — on 
music in Italy, t. dlix; 
Palestrina’s relation to — , 
dix, 

„ ComiKiscrs, character of the 
masses of the, i. dlix. 

Flint Arrow Heads, i. ccccliv ; — 
found in Ireland, it. 271. 

Flitches, i. ccclxix. 

Florentine, early, School of Music, 
i. dlix. 

Flute, the German, itV. 342, 346. 

Folach, i. ccxxxiv, cclxxx, ccclxvii- 
viii ; iU. 477. 

Folc-gemot, i. cxxxvii, cclix-cclxL 

Folc land, i. ci, civ, cxxxvii, cxxxviii, 
cxli, clxix, clxxxvi, 

„ man, t. ciii. 

Foleith, i. cviii, ccxxxv, ccxxxvi, 
cexlv, cclxii, cclxiii, cclxx, cclxxiii, 
ccclxviii ; Hi. 498, 499, 601 , 602, 
603. 

Folghers, i. cxiii. 

Folgoth, L ccxxxv. 


Folk, f. Ixxx. 

Folkmoot, i. cciii, cclxxxviii. 

Foraorians, i. xxiv, xxxviii, Ixxi, 
cccxxxix, cc? cliii, cccclxxiv, 
dcxxxix, dcxl; it. 108, 109,110, 
184, 185, 226, 232, 245, 248, 250, 
251, 253, 265, 256, 295, 309, 356 • 
fit. Sf 8, 43, 155, 213, 214, 231, 
232, 384. 

Foreigners, frequent mention of, in 
Irish wars, t. xxi ; position of — 
in Ireland, cxvii; seven streets 
of — at Gill Ilelaigh, tii. 38. 

Fore-oath, t. cclxxxvi. 

Forest laws of England, i. cclxxxiii. 

Forgo, the, t. ccclxii ; description of 
an armourer's — , ccccxxxiv ; — 
of Goibniu, situation of, it. 246, 
247. 

Fork, flesh, i. ccclix. 

„ the military, i. ccccxlvi-viii. 

See Foga. 

Forts, the, of Nemid, iti. 3 ; — of 
Dunbeg, 72, 73. 

Forud, t. dcxxxviii; itV. 630, 641. 
See Forus. 

Forum, i. ccxxxiii. See Forus and 
Forud. 

Forus, the, of a Brughfer, the place 
of , election of a Kig, i. clxi, 
ccxx.Kiii, cclxxxiii, eexlix, ccev ; 
the lawn light and signals of a — , 
cccxviii ; tit. 476. 

Fosses aux prdcheux, i. ccxcvii. 

Fossils of human time, i. ccccvii. 

Fosterage, ancient system of, ex- 
plained, it. 355 ; instance of — 
under Eochadh Beg, 357 ; Irish 
law of — , adoiJted by the Anglo- 
Normans, 375. 

FOtpallr, i. ceexlix. 

Fountains, healing, it. 225. 

Fowd, or deputy governor of> Zet- . 
land, t. cclxx. 

Fowl, i. ccclxx. 

Foxes, the O’Cethernaighs of TeflSa 
or, it. 161. 

Frankpledge, view of, i. cc, cci. 

,y collective, nature of, i. cc; 
representatives of — , cc ; 
the Aire Fine, or chief of 
family or kindred, and the 
Aithech ar a Threba, or 
elected Aire Fine, cci, cciv; 
the Hindena of Eondon; the 
Ferthingmen .or Ferdingus, 

, ccii ; was — a political right ? 
tlie ** four menand the reeve” 
of an Anglo-Saxon to^vnship; 
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the Aire Cosraing or chief 
Aire Fine, the chief of 
kindred or family, the Cuicer 
na Fine or “ family council 
of five”, i. cciii ; the chief 
of kindred or of family 
aalways acted for minors, 
ccv ; the Anglo- Saxoiis liad 
originally a family council, 
which became “ the four 
men and the reeve”, 
ccv ; Palgrave’s opinion that 
— was not universal harmo- 
nizes with the Editor’s views 
of its origin, ccv-vi ; rise 
of — , ccvi. 

Franks became known to the Irish 
in the time of Carausins, i. xxi, xlii, 
Ixx ; ciii, civ, cvi, cxiv ; Salic and 
Kipuarian — , cxkxi, ccxevi, 
cccxcviii ; tii. 7. 

Free Borgh. See Frankpledge 

Freehold, the Ballyboe or Teti, a 
type of a, t. xcvi. 

Freeholtlers, number of, in Erin, t. 
xcvi, cliii. 

Freemen, position of, in town and 
country, t. cx ; extent of land in 
usufruct of — not being Aires, 
clvii. See Aires. 

Freepledge. See Frankpledge. 

French school of music, i, dlix. 

Freonien, i. civ. 

Freyfeld Gericlit, i. cclxvi. 

FAhorgi, i. civ. 

Frilingi, t. civ. 

Fringe of gold and of silver thread, 
i. ccclxxix, ccclxxxvii ; mention of 
the weaving of a border or — ; the 
— sword, tii. Ill, 112. 

Frisian, old, language, i. ix. 

Frisians, t. ccxcvi, ccci ; tii. 7. 

Frith Grild, i. cxcvii, ccii, ccv, ccxii. 

Frithiof Saga, i. dxix. 

Frithskibldr. t. cccclxx. 

Frock, the, t. ccclxxxv. 

Frohner, i. cclxvi. 

Frommen Bruderschaften, «. ccx. 

Frottole, i. dlxi. 

Fugue, i. dliii, dlxii. 

Fuidirs, i. xcvi ; the position of, 
cxvii, cxviii ; their Enech de- 
termined by that of their lords ; 
exceptions, exx persons in- 
cluded in the category of — ; St. 
Patrick a Daer — ; voluntary 
Daer — , cack. j- Irish law of pi’O- 
motion, cxxl j different cate- 
gories of free — the — focsail a 

VOL. II. 


aithrib, — dedla fri Fine, -— 
Grian, cxxii, cxxiii ; a certain 
class of — treated like base Ceiles, 
cxxiii ; — auca set, cxxiii; dif*- 
ferent categories of Daer — j — 
goibhle, — Cinnad O’Muir, etc., 
exx; cxix, cxxvi, cxxriii, cxxix, 
cxxxi, cxxxix, cxliii, clii-cliv, 
clviii-clx, clxii, cxciii-cxcv, cxcvii, 
cciv, ccxxiii, ccxxv, ccxxvi, ccxl, 
cell, cclxxv, ccc ; iit. 494. 

Fuidir land, should be ther property 
of a Flath, t. cxxviii, cliii. 

,, i)artnerships, t. cxxiv, clviii. 

Fuidirship under a strange lord a 
tenancy from ye.ar to year ; error 
of Spenser on this subject, i. 
cxxv-cxxvi. 

Funeral cry, m. 374. 

„ dirges or guba, i. cccxxiii ; the 
cepoc or panegyric ; example 
of a modern cep<5c ; manner 
of ebanting the dirges; the 
Mnd Caoinle or professional 
mourning women, cccxxiv ; 
the panegyric of Rigs and 
Flaths made by the historian 
or bard of the family ; pros- 
tr.ation and plucking of hair 
and board accompanied the 
Guba, cccxxv. 

,, games, or Cuitech Fuait, t. 
cccxxv. 

Furniture, fines for d.amaging the 
— of .a Bruighfer, i. ceexlix ; Hi, 
477, 478; articles of — made of 
yew wood, 62, 

Fustibale, i. cccclx, cccclxi. 

Fustibalus, cccclxi. 

Fylk, the, i. Ixxx-lxxxii, cv, cclxv. 

Fylkir, t. ccxxxi. 

Ga, Gap, etc., . ccccxxxvii, cccxxxviii, 
ceccxli, ccccxlvii; it. 300, 316, 317 

Gabal Gialda, i. cxiv. 

Gabellae, Gavellae. See Gavael. 

Gabella libera ; — nativa, *. Ixxxvi. 

Gacdhelic language, ecclesiastics 
were educated in the, ii. 170. 

Gaedhil, t’’e, do not acknowledge to 
have received the druidic system 
from any neighbouring country, 
ii, 184. 

Gaesum, the, t. ccccxliii. 

Gafol, i. clxix. 

Gaisas, the, t. ccccxli. 

Gaisatias, the, t. ccccxli. 

Gaisatoi, the, i. ccccxliii. 

Galanas of Welsh law, t. cxxviii, 
cxxix, ccxlv. 


51 
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Galium verum, ». ccclxxiv, cocci, 
ccccii. 

Galiians, ii. 259, 260. 

Gallo* Roman altar in Musce des 
Thermos, Paris, t. Ixiii. 

Galls, ii, 347, 348, 368 ; m. 7, 37, 
38. 

Gaines of old Scotch law, t. ccxcv. 

Gamanrians, *. ccxxxvii ; *i. 358 

Game, i. ccclxx. 

Gamut, knowledge of, in Ireland in 
thirteenth century, i. dlxx. 

Gapped scale, i. dixxx, dlxxxix, 
dxci, dxcv, dxcvii ; history of the 
recognition of ^e — in Irish 
music, »t. dciii. 

Garda, the Gothid, i. cxxxv. 

Garde reins, i. ccclxxxiv. 

Garth, t. cxxxvi. 

Gasindu. See Gisindo. 

Gau, ot Gavi, the Gothic, *. Ixxx, 
Ixxxi, Ixxxiii. 

Gauding, the German, t. eclix. 

Gaulish inscriptions, Grimm oh the 
absence of ; many now known, *. 
Ixi ; enumeration of the more im- 
portant ones, i. Ixii-lxvi. 

Gauls, i. V, xxiv, xli, Ixx, Ixxv, xcii, 
cxxxvi, clxviii, clxxi, ccxxxvi, 
cccxx, ccclxxvi, cccxcvii, cccxcix, 
cccclvi, cccelxi, cccelxv, cccclxvi, 
cccclxxii; iV. 258, 345, 

Gavael, *. Ixxxvi. 

Gavelkind, i, Ixxxvi ; the ancient 
custom, explanation of the term ; 
position of women under this 
custom, clxix ; Irish custom 
of — , clxx ; position of women 
under it, clxxi-clxxii ; division 
of property among heirs ; cxistom 
in Wales, clxxix ; the Irish 
custom, clxxx-clxxxii ; law of 
tanistry, clxxxii ; estates of 
Plaths sub-divided ; the estate of a 
156 Aire might also be subjected 
to the law of tanistry, clxxxiii ; 
Irish customs jjot recognized in 
English courts in Ireland ; revival 
of gavelkind in Ireland in the reign 
of queen Anne as a x’cnal enact- 
ment against Catholics; comparison 
of the gavelkind custom in Kent 
and in Ireland, clxxxiv 

Geferscipe, i. ccxxxv. 

Gefolge, t. ccxxxv. 

Gegilda, i. ccxii. 

Gegildan, *. ccxii, ccxvi, ccxvii. 

Ge^lden, t. ccxvii. 

Geige, u dxxvi* 


Geldonia. See Gildonia. 

Gelef, the Welsh, i. ccccxliv. 

Geleutc, the, of the Germans, {. 
cclxiii. 

Gell, i. cxii, cclxxxiv, cclxxxv. 

Gems, i. ccclxxxvii. 

Genealogies, Irish, tacked on to 
biblical ones, i. Ixxi. 

Genoa, the Greek, t. Ixxviii. 

Gens, the Latin, t. Ixxix. 

Geology, rise and growth of, i. i. 

Gerefa or Reeve, the, Ixxxi, clxi, 
cciii, ccxxxi, ccxlviii. 

German, the, language spoken by 
the Tuatha D6 Danand, Hi. 232. 

Germanen, i. civ. 

Germans, i. iv, v, xxxiv, xh, Ixx, 
Ixxiv, Ixxv, Ixxix, xcii, xciii, evi, 
cxxxviii, cxl, clxviii, clxxi, clxxv, 
ccxx, cclviii, cclx, cciii, colv, ccxcvi, 
ccc, ccci, ccciii, ceexliii, cccliii, 
ccclxxvi, ccclxxvii, ccclxxxvi, 
ccelxxxviii, cccxcii, ccccxlvi, 
cccclvi, cccclxi, cccclxx, cccclxxii, 
cecclxxiv, cccclxv. 

Gesa, the medieval, i. ccccxliii, 
ccccxliv. 

Gesatorii, i. ccccxliii. 

Gise, the old French, u ccccxliii 

Gesith, the Saxon, i ci, cii 

Gesum, the Gallo-Roman, i. ccccxlii ; 
the Gauls carried two Gaesa, the 
Irish two Gae, i. ccccxlii-iii. 

Gifts to the king of Tara, tiV. 129; — 
from the king of Tara to the king 
of Emain Macha, 131 ; — of 
the Ard Righ to the king of Lein- 
ster when the latter visited Tara, 
132 ; — of the king of Leinster 
to the king of the Ui Fealan, 
132 ; — of the Ard Righ to the 
king of Cashel when at Temair 
Luachra, 132 ; — given by 
Ailill to Mcdb, 98 ; — promised 
by Medb to Long Mac Emonis, 
101 ; — promised by Medb to 
Ferdiad, 102. 

Giga. See Gigue. 

Gigue, the, t. d, dxxv ; origin of the 
word, dxxvi, dxxviii. 

Gigueours d'Allemagne, t. dxxvi, 
dxxvii. ^ 

Gild, the medieval, i. cxcii ; — and 
the Fine the sourcu^s of represen- 
tation of the Commons, exevi, 
ceix ; the — of kaleuders, gild 
merchants, crafts g^ds, confrater- 
nities, ccx ; the ^ds of kalen- 
ders and the confraternities, of 
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Christian origin ; protective or true 
gilds ; the Frankish Gildonia gwom 
Sodieties in Flanders, etc., ccxi ; 
Flemish gilds of great interest ; 
Frisian Conjurati Sodales ; Anglo- 
Saxon Gegildan ; Frith Gilds, 
eexii^; the term Gild extended to 
different associations ; supposed 
pagan origin of Gilds ; — 8ui)i>osed 
to have originated in England, 
ccxiv ; no ground for this opinion ; 
alleged connection between — and 
banquets, ccxiv ; etymology of 
the word — , ». ccxvi ; Kemble’s 
suggestion that Gegildan embraced 
the whole population, not correct, 
ccxvii ; ancient organization of 
Friesland, ». ccxviii ; relation be- 
tween it and that of Ireland ; later 
civic character of — , compatible 
with a rural origin, *. ccxix. 

Gilda, f. eexv. 

Gildscipe, t. eexv^ 

Girdle, see Gris. 

Gisacus, a God-appellative, t. 
ccccxliii. 

Gisarma, see Guisarma. 

Gisindo, i, cL 

Gladius, ». ccccxxxviii, ccccxliv. 

Glaesum or Glessum, ». cccciv, 
ccccxxxv, ccccxxxvi. 

Glnisin, i. cccciii-ccccv, ccccxxxvi ; 
Hi. 118, 120, 121. 

Glaive, the, i. ccccxxxviii, cccxiiii, 
ccccxliv, ccccliv. 

„ Guisarme, t. ccccxxxix, 
ccccxliii, ccccxliv. 

Glandes, t. cccclxi. 

Glastum, i, cccciv, ccccxxxv, 
ccccxxxvi. 

Gled, t. ccccxliv. 

Glecldyr, Cleddyr, i. ccccxliv. 

Glecfe, the German, i. ccccxliv. 

Gneeve, i. xcv, xcviii. 

Goat, t. dcxxxix. 

Goat’s flesh, i. ccclxviii. 

Gobyr Merch, see Amobyr. 

„ -Eetyn, i. cxii. 

Gold embroidery, i. ccclxxix ; con- 
cealment of golden ornaments, 
etc., in springs, etc., cccxcvii ; 
chains of — , iu 7; Juebadan the 
first worker in ’ — , 6; first 
smelting of ^ — , Hi. 88, 211 ; early 
use of ornaments of — , 156; 

native manufacture of ornaments 
of — , 20&^. ornaments of — , 

found in a bog near Cullen, 
205; Mr. Clery's account of, 


206 ; Mr. Nashe’s chronicle of 
finds of — in Cullen bog, 206 ; 
importation of — , 210, 

Gold mines, iu 5 ; goldsmiths worked 
at or near — , Hi. 204. 

Goldsmith, a, named Lin Linfbia> 
clach, m. 203; territory of the 
goldsmiths, 207 ; pedigree of a 
family of — s, 207, 208. See Cerd. 

Golf, the Norse, t. cccli. 

Goose, the, i. ccclxx. 

Goths, t. xlv, civ; the western — , 
cccxcix. 

Grammar, an ancient Gaedhelic, it. 
63, 64. 

Grammatica Celtica, the, of J. C. 
Zeuss, i. Ivi, Ivii, Iviii, Ux, Ixii, 
dxxxi; tii. 306. 

Graphio or Gratf, t. cclxvi. 

Grave, making a dishonoured, i. 
cccxxiii. 

Grave-cloth, the Bochull or, t. cccxli. 

Greaves, i. ccclxxxiv. 

Greek recitative, i. dxlvii j — system 
of choruses, dxlviii. 

Greeks, i. xvii, cccxxxiii ; the 
used harmony only in the form of 
antiphony, *. dxlviii. 

Gregorian ciiant, i. dlix. 

Grelots, t. dxxxvi, dxxxix. 

Griddles, i. ccclix, ccclxiv. 

Grinding stone, i. ccclxi. 

Grith-breeh, *. ccxlviii. 

Groats, T, ccclxv. 

Gudrun, poem of, i. xl. 

Gugel, Kogel, Kugel, t. cccxcii. 

Guider, the Welsh, i. cclxxviii. 

Guisards, i. ccccxliii. 

Guisarma, i. ccccxliii. 

Gully”, the, i. ccccxliv. 

Guma, i. cccxciii. 

Gurda, the Welsli, t. cclxvL 

Gwaddol, see Agweddi. 

Gwaesav, i. ccxxvi, ccxxvii. 

Gwaesavwr, i. ccxxvi. 

Gweledig, i. ccxxxi. 

Gwmlly, or Wel^ the, of Wales, i. 
Ixxxv, Ixxxvii.® 

Gwelygordd, i. Ixxxvii, 

Gwes, i. ccxxvii. 

Gwes-tva, the equivalent of the Irish 
Bes Tigi, i, Ixxxvii, cxiii, ccxxvii ; 
the — of a tref, cxli; commu- 
tation of — into “ tunc rent”, which 
proves that the Saer Ceile had a 
freehold, cxiii ; such freeholds 
recognized in Wales, but not in 
Ireland, cxlii-iii. 

Gwr Nod, i. cclxxvi. 
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Gwynebwerth, t. clxxviii. 

Gyle, or porter-wort, i. ccclxxiii. 
Hackbrctt, the, t. dxv, dxvii. 
llatta, the Danish, i. cccxciii. 
Haesthds, t. ccci. 

Hair, Coil or Buidne, for the, i. 
ccccvii ; men and women divided 
the — , m. 189 ; hollow golden 
balls fastened to tresses of the 
— , 189, 190, 192 ; — the colour of 
the blossom of the sobarche, 191. 
Halsbcrg, the, cccclxxiv. 

Hammer, the War, i. cccclvii-ix. 
Hams, *. ccclxix. 

Handicrafts in ancient times heredi- 
tary, *, ccvii ; each lord had his 
own base craftsmen, covii. 

Hare, the, ccclxx. 

Hariman. gee Arimann. 

Harjis, the Gothic, *. cv. 

Harmony, St. Isidore’s definition of, 
i. axlviii ; M . de Coussemaker’s 
conclusions as to — in the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centu- 
ries, dlvii-viii. 

Harp, the Egyptian, i. cccclxxxiv; iiu 
229; the Assyrian — , i. cccclxxxv ; 
— in the hands of one of the 
muses, cccclxxxvi ; antiquity of 
the — in Ireland, m. 213; men- 
tion of the — in the Tain li6 
Chuailgne, 309 ; legendary origin 
of the Irish — ; INIarbhain's 
legend of the invention of the — ; 
the Irish legend similar to the 
Greek one, 234, 235 ; the Cruit of 
the Dagda was a — , 213; the 
Dagda’s invocation to his — ,214, 
215, 217; names of the Dagda’s 
— ^,214; his three musical feats, 
214 ; they represented different 
keys ; existence of similar keys 
among the Greeks ; esthetic effects 
of the ancient Greek modes and 
of the ancient church tones ; 
Arabic and Norse legends similar 
to that of the Dagda, i. dcxxxiv- 
vi ; bellies and#pipes of the 
Dagda’s — , Hi. 217; no mention 
made of strings in the Dagda’s 
— , 222 ; Scathach’s had three 
strings, 222-224 ; the Dagda’s 
— was quadrangular, 226 ; a 
quadrangular — on the theca of 
an Irish missal, i. dvi ; Hi. 226 ;.a 
Greek — of the same form, from 
an ancient sculpture, 226.; fi- 
gure of a — from the monuraen- 
lal cross of Ullard,. 228 ; this the 


first specimen of — a without a 
fore-pillar found out of Hgypt, 
228, 229 ; the quadrangular — in- 
vented in Egypt, 283 ; simila- 
rity of the — 8culi)tured on the 
monument of Petun to that on the 
Irish Theca, 232, 233. ^Welsh 
name of the — , i. ccccxci-ccccxciii ; 
Hi. 351, 352 ; Caradoc’s statement 
about the introduction of — music 
into Wales from Ireland, 353 ; 
the Welsh hair-strung — , i. 
ccccxciv ; the Irish and Welsh 
— s were called in Latin, Cithara, 
ccccxcv ; the quadrangular instru- 
ments figured on the Theca, the 
cross of Ullard, etc., represented 
the Psalterium, dvi ; replace- 
ment of the Psalterium by the — , 
after the twelfth century, dvi; 
the Manx — , dxiii ; the oldest 
figure of the true — known, 
dxviii ; the modern harp originated 
in the British Islands, and was a 
modification of the Trigonon, 
dxviii; the Cruit was a true — , 
dxix ; improvement in the — s in 
Ireland in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. Hi. 264; improvement 
of French — s, and introduction of 
the — into Italy due to visits of 
Irish harpers about the same 
X)eriod, dxix ; introduction of the 
— into the arms of Ireland by 
Henry VIII., and issue of the — 
coinage. Hi. 274. Ceis of a Cruit, 
243, et seq.; parts of the — 
.surmised to have been the Ceis, 
251 ; principal parts of a — , 
256, 257 ; reference to the different 
I)arts of a — in a i)oem of the 
seventeenth century, 258 ; names 
of the different classes of strings, 
26G ; number of strings in early 
— s, i. dxx ; instances where the 
number of strings is mentioned, 
Hi. 269-263; relative powers of 
the Irish — and Timpan, 366. 
1 he — in Trinity Collegd, Dublin, 
commonly known as Brian Boru’s 
— , 263, 266, 291; Dr. Petrie’s 
account of it, 267-269 ; it was 
probably the — of Donebad 
Cairbrech O’Brien,^ 280 ; Mac 
Conrnidlie’s poem bn the — of 
Donchadh Cairbrech, 271-273; 
this — was probabjy sent to Scot- 
land, 285 ; what became of this 
harp ? 273 ; it was probably the 
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harp given by Henry VIII. to the 
EarL of Clanrickarde, and per- 
haps suggested the liarp-coinage, 
274 ; the — in Trinity College did 
belong to the Clanrickarde family ; 
it was not an O’Neill harp, though 
Art)]jiur O’Neill may have played 
upon it, 276; Dr. Petrie’s anti- 
quarian difficulties on this subject, 
276 ; O’Curry’s answer, 276, 277 ; 
the — known in Scotland as that 
of Mary Queen of Scots, may be 
the — of Donchad Cairbrech, 291>; 
poem on another straying harp of 
the O’Briens, 286, 287 ; the owner 
of this — was Conor O'Brien, 
Earl of Thoraoiul, 288 ; this is not 
the — in Trinity College, 289 ; the 

— in the possession of John 
Danigan, Esq., of Casllefogarty, 
289, 297. Dr. Petrie’s notes on 
Irish* — s, 289 et seq. ; the ancient — 
found on the estate of Sir Richard 
Harte in the County of Einiorick, 
and given by him to Dr. O’Hal- 
loran, 290 ; the — s of the harpers 
who met at Granard in 1782, and 
at Belfast in 1792,291; Brian 
Boru’s harp”, in Trinity College, 
Dr. Petrie’s opinion that it should 
be called O’Neill’s — , 276, 291 ; 
the — of Sir John Eitzgcrald of 
Cloyne, now known as the Dalway 
— , 263, 291-293 ; the — belonging 
to the Marquis of Kildare, 293, 294 *, 
— s of the eighteenth century, 
294; — in the possession of Sir 
Harvey Bruce at Downhall, 294 ; 
the Castle Otway — , 294 ; a — - 
formerly belonging to Mr. Ilehir 
of IJmerick, 295 ; a Magennis — 
seen by Dr. Petrie in 1832, 295; 
the — in the possession of Sir 
George Hodson of Hollybrook 
House, 296 ; the — in the Royal 
Irish Academy, purchased from 
Major Sirr, 297; the so-called Caro- 
lan — in the Royal Irish Ac.ademy, 
297 ; — s made by Egan of Dublin, 
297, 298 ; Dr. Petrie’s opinion of 
the Harx) Society of Belfast, 298. 

Harpa, the, of the Teutonic nations, 
i. cccclxxxix, dxviii. 

Harper, Ember and Ercamlion caH 
lots for a poet and a, Hi. 210; the 

— and timpanist not necessarily 
distinct persons, 263 ; the — con- 
sidered to be of the rank of a B6 
Airech, 865. 


Harpicordo, i. dxvi. 

Harpsichord, t. dxvi. 

Hat, the, i. cccxcv. 

Hatchet, *. cccxli. 

Haube, i. cccxcv. 

Hauberk. See Broigne. 

Haugr, i. cclv. 

Head, coverings for, i. cccxcv. 

Heads of the slain, custom of cutting 
off the, I. cccxxxvii-cccxxxviii. 

Heath fruit, i. ccclviii. 

Heather beer of the Danes, a myth, i. 
ccclxxviii. 

Ileerman, {. ci’d. 

Ileimgibff of the Norse, i. clxxii. 

Ilelice, the Greek, i. cocci xxvi. 

licndinos, i. ccii, cexxix. 

Heorth fast men, i, cxiii. 

Herads, i. ccxxxi. 

Herath, the, t. Ixxxi, Ixxxii, cv, 
cclxv. . 

Horaths-Hofding, t. cclxv. 

Ileraththing, t. cclvi, cclix, cclxiv. 

Here, the Anglo-Saxon, i. cv. 

Hcrereita, i. Ixxxii, cv, 

Heretog, the Anglo. -Sax., i. eexliii. 

Iloretoga, i. ccxxxi, 

Ileriot, i. cxii. See Manchaine. 

Herizogo, Herizoho, i. ccxxxi. 

Hertugi, Hertogi, t. ccxxxi. 

Hctta, the Norwegian, ». cccxcili. 

Hezlagh, i. eexv. 

Hhasor, the, t. dix. 

Highland Society’s Dictionary, ni. 
358, 380. * 

Highlanders, i. ccclxiii, ccclxxxv, 
Ccclxxxvi. 

Hindena, i. ccii. 

Ilindradagsgaf, i. clxxii i. 

Historians of the Tuatha De Da- 
nands, w. 60; — of the Milesians, 
61, 62. 

History, inductive method, applied 
to, t. ii ; scope and object of, 
iii; importance of Irish — in com- 
parative history of Aryan ract*-, 
and history of the laws of England, 
Erance, etc., iv, v ; sources of 
ancient Irish — , vi ; — anciently 
taught in verse, H. 167 ; and 
annals of the wars and bg^ttles of 
Eriu, by Mac Diag, 116. 

Hlaford of the Anglo-Saxons, i. ci. 

Hbkulbroekr or Oekulbroekr, i. 
ccclxxxv. 

Hbttr, i. cccxcv. 

Hof or Curtis, i, ccci. 

Hofding, i. ccxxxi. 

Iloffmen, t. cclxv. 
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Hog. See Fig. 

“ Holy-water sprinkler**. See Suist. 

Homestead, purchase of a, in early 
Irish Christian times, i. Ixxxix ; 
— early, in severalty, cxxxv } — s, 
did not form villages, cxxxvi. 

Homophonous music, always com- 
bined with poetry, i. dxlii ; every 
tone of a scale used as a tonic in — , 
dxlv Greek tragedies and epic 
poems musically recited ; the 
rhythm of this music different from 
metre ; the chanting of the liturgy 
like the Greek recitative ; Chris- 
tian hymns were iliythmed, 
dxlvii. 

Honey, i. ccclxiv-ccclxvii, ccclxxvi, 
dcxliii. 

Hood, *- cccxc, cccxcv. 

Hooks, t. ccclxix. 

Hoop^ *• ccclvi. 

Hops, t. ccelxxiii, ccclxxvi, cccciii ; 
field — , ccclxxiii-iv. 

Horn, — cuirasses, t. cccclxxv; no 
implements of, found in Ireland, 
ti. 271. 

Horns, drinking, t. ccclvi. 

Horseback, instance of a combat on, 
iV. 340, 341. 

Horseskin shoes, i. dcxl. 

Hosaneu, *. ccclxxxv. 

Hose, the, or stocking-, i. ccclxxxv. 

Hosewaus, t. ccclxxxv, 

Hospites, the barbarian, were Fuidirs, 
t. ccxxv. 

Hostages, their position in a royal 
house, i. cccU, ccclv. 

Hotr, t. cccxciii. 

Houbittuoch, i. cccxciv. 

House: the houses of the Celts, Ger- 
mans, and yiaves were built of 
wood, t. ccxcvi; shape of ancient 
Ir sh houses, ccxcvii; m. 30, 81; 
the round wicker — , construction 
of the round wicker — ; *. ccxcviii ; 
ill. 31. et seq ; account of the 
building of a round w'icker — , 32, 
33 ; weather boards on w’icker — , t. 
ccxcviii ; circular wicker houses of 
the Gauls as represented on the 
column of Antoninus in the Louvre, 
ccxcviii -ix ; the cup roofs of Irish 
wicker houses like those of the 
Gaulish ones, ccxcix ; the residence 
of an Aire consisted of several 
houses ; the custom of having each 
room an isolated — , existed in 
Gaul, Wales, Norway, and Sweden, 
ccc j^the German farm-buildings 


generally under one roof ; divisions 
or rooms in Irish, Anglo-Saxon, 
etc., farmsteadings ; the women’s— 
a separate building; it was cut off 
from the other houses ; Norse and 
German names of women’s houses, 
ccci ; the Irish Grianan ; it^ seems 
to have been sometimes erected on 
the wall of the Dun, cccii ; windows 
and shutters mentioned in Irish 
talcs, cccii : fences and trees about 
Irish homesteads, ccciv ; a spring 
of water in the dairy of a Bruigh- 
fer, and a stream of running water 
in the Lies or Airlfloss of a 
Fer Forais, and of a leech or 
physician, cccxviii ; »iV. 488. 
The principal — had but'one room, 
t. cccxlv ; number and position of 
doors, cccxlvi ; number of doors in 
a Leech’s — , cccxix ; doors of Ger- 
man houses, cccxlvi; position of 
Immdai or couches, cccxlvi ; num- 
ber of Immdai or couches, 
cccxlvii-viii ; decorations of the 
Immdai; the Fochlu or seat of 
the chief of Household, ceexlix ; 
the position of the occupants of 
Immdai as regarded the Fochlu 
determined by their rank, cccl ; 
position of the* seats of the mem- 
bers of the household of a Righ 
Tuatha, cccii ; the Erlarchaich or 
Fore-hall, cccii ; seats of the 
lligdn ur queen, and of the other 
women, cccii I ; feather beds and 
pillows in the Immdai ; blankets 
and coverlets ; covering^)! the walls 
at the back of the Immdai ; the 
whole family slept in one room, as 
was also the case with the Anglo- 
Saxons, Germans, and other 
northern regions, cccliii ; early 
marriage customs connected with 
this custom, cccliv; in the Duns of 
Righs, etc-, there were distinct 
houses for the different members 
of the same family, iu\ 70 ; the early 
houses had no chimneys, i. cccliv ; 
they were only one-storied build- 
ings ; introduction of lofts ; the 
common living room contained all 
the furniture, tools, etc . ; the arms 
of the men, the bridles of horses, 
drinking vessels, etc., were ar- 
ranged on the walls, ccclv ; dimen- 
sions of the houses, and general 
character of the furniture of the 
different classes of society, B3, 
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et seq. ; Hi. 25>32, and Crith Gab'- 
lach^ 477, et seq. ; the — of an Oc 
Aire, 26, 479-480 ; the Tech incis, 
or house of a superannuated man, 
30, 31, 479, 480; the — of an 
Aithech ar a Threba, 26, 482 ; the 

— of a Bo Aire Fobsa, 26, 27, 
484 ; the — of the Aire Keire 
Breith^, 27 ; the — of a Bruiglifer, 
486 ; the — of a Fer Fothlai, 491 ; 
the — of the Aire Cosraing, 492-; 
the — of an Aire Desa, 28, 495 ; 
the — of an Aire Tuise, 28, 499; 
the — of an Aire Forgaill, 28, 501 ; 
the — «of a Kig Tuatha, 508 ; the 

— of Bricriu, i. cccxlvii ; in. 17- 
21 ; the — of Crede, 12-14; the 
rojal — of Cruachan, i. cccxlviii, 
dcxli ; the royal — of Emania, 
cccxlvii ; the — of the lloyal 
Branch, in. 1 1 ; houses of the Norse, 
i. cccl-ccclii ; the ale — , ccclii, 
ccclxxi ; Hi. 609, 611; the Tech 
darach, or oak — , i. cccxlviii; 
fines for injury to the — s and 
furniture of tiie several classes of 
Aires, Hi. 27, 29, 30. 

Household of a King, Cormac’s order 
regulating the, ti. 23. 

Hufe, i. cxlv, cxivii, cccxcv. 

Hulla, i. cccxciv-v. 

Human Sacrifice, reference to, in 
poem on the Fair ofTailte, t. dcxl; 
u. 222. 

Hundafaths, t. ccxxix. 

Hundari, the Swedish, i. Ixxxii. 

Hundred, the, i. Ixxxi, Ixxxii, Ixxxiv, 
xcii, ccii, ccxvii, ccxxx, 
cccxxxi, cclvi, cclviii. 

„ the Constable of the, i. ccxlvii. 
„ Gemot, i. cclix. 

Htuidredes Ealdor, i. ccxxix. 

Hunones or Hunnones, i. ccxxix. 

Huns, i cccxxxvii. 

Hurling-match between the Tuatha 
De Danaiid and the Firbolgs, it. 
237. 

Hfis Karlar, i. cxvi 

Hut, i, cccxcv, 

Hyde or Hide of land, i. xciv, ci, 
cxivii. 

Hyraanfylgja, t. clxxii. 

Hjrmns, Christian, were rhythmed, 
i. dxlvii. 

Hynaviaid Cantrev, the Welsh, t. 
ccxlii. 

Hynden, i. ccii. 

Hy Niall, the Southern, tV. 161. 
Uypnum cupressiforme, i, cccci. 


Iberians, i. Ixxvii. 

Icelanders, t. ccxcvii, ccclxxviii, 

Iceni, the, t. Ixxiii, Ixxiv. . 

Idols invoked in the Teinm Baegdlia ; 
taken into the druid’s bed to 
influence his vision ; the — called 
the Croni Cruach, ii. 6, 227 ; iit. 
88 ; — worshipped by the Druids, 
n. 227. 

Imitation (musical), early use of, i. 
dlv, dlviii. 

Inar, the, or jacket; it corresponded 
to the Norse Kyrtil ; materials and 
colours of, i. ccclxxxvi ; cccxci, 
cccxcvi, cccciii, dcxl, dcxiii; lii. 105. 

Incantation of Amergio, ii. 190; 
druidical — , 226. 

Indigo, {. cccciii, cccciv. 

Indigofera tinctoria, i. cccciii. 

Inductive method applied to history, 
i. ii. 

Information, criminal, of three kinds, 

». cclxxvii. 

Inheritance of daughters. Hi. 183. 

Inille, chattels, i exxv. 

Inscribed swords, ii. 254. 

Inscriptions, Celtic, in North Etrus- 
can alphabet, i. Ixvi. 

Intervals of typical scales, i. dlxxx. 

luvista hhs, t. ccci. 

Irishmen, distinguished, living abroad 
in the middle ages, very little 
known concerning, i. dlxviii. 

Irish inscriptions, i. Ixvi, Ixvii. 

„ language, Aryan character of, 
established by Dr. Ebel, i. 
Iviii. 

„ music, peculiarities of, i. dixx ; 
— constructed on a gapped 
quinquegrade scale, or in the 
diatonic quinquegrade scale 
of the old Church tones, 
dixxl ; historical position of, 
dciii ; influence of ecclesiasti- 
cal music on, dciv ; — was 
homophonous, and not af- 
fected by harmony, dciv ; a 
rude harmony, the organum 
of the Church practised in me- 
dieval times, dciv, dev; the 
successive developments of 
harmony known to the Irish ; 
discant probably known, dev ; 
the conditions necessary for 
the growth of polyphonous 
music did not exist in Ire- 
land ; effect of the in- 
troduction of Protestantism 
on — ; social and politi- 
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«al state of Ireland in the 
eighteenth century, dcviii ; 
state of — in the eighteenth 
century j^induence of foreign 
music. as in the compositions 
of Carolan, dcix; transfor- 
mation of lioniophonous — ; 
rise of a school of — 
impossible ; artistic develop- 
ment of — entirely arrested, 
dcx ; inevitable death of 
honiophonous — , dcxi; causes 
which hasten this event, 
dcxi; disappearance of old 

— inevitable, dcxii ; Irish 
musicians do nothing for — , 
dcxvii; duty of Irish Aca- 
demy of Music, dcxviii. 

Irish power, strong for offence, but 
weak for defence, i. xli ; this 
explains the conquest of Gaul 
by the Romans, xli ; state of 

— in the time of Carausius, 
xlii. 

„ writers, Edward O’Reilly’s, u. 
82, 86, 94, 98, 104, 105, 108, 
113, 115, 128, 129, 137, 145, 
160, 166. 

Imiinseule, ii cclxvi. 

Iron known to all European Aryans, 
f. ccccix ; evidence of the early use 
of — in Ireland, ccccxxxi ; — age, 
M. 266; — defensive armour, 347 ; 
— Lcricas on the horses of Cucliu- 
laind’s chariot, 300 ; — sling balls, 
'291; — spears, e. ccccxlv ; — spear 
of Cethern, ii. 313; — weapons, 
t. cccc^ii; w. 340; use of — of 
considerable antiquity ; — fre- 
quently mentioned in ixisli MSS., 
t. ccccxxxi, 

Trrian race, chief of, in. 265. 

Japhetian race, ii. 184, 188, 233. 

Jarl, t. ccxx. 

JariShus, i. ccxcvii, cccii, cccxii. 

Javelin, i. ccccxxxiii,ccccxxxvii ; the 
Cletin or feathered — , ccccxlv. 

Jig, nV. 408. 

Judges, the, of the various courts, i. 
cclxxii ; remarkable — of Eriu, ii. 
21 ; profession of poet — deprived 
of its privileges, 21. 

Judicial system. See legislature, etc. 

Jurats, or Noillechs, *. eexe; a jury of 
Noillechs formed apparently of 
twelve, ccxc. 

Kaino- Anthropic epoch, t, ccccvii. 

Kalendars, gilds of, i. ccx. 

Kannlau, or Guider, the, i. cclxvii. 


Kapa, Kapi, t. cocxciii, ccczcv. 

Kaifdvri the Thessalian, i. cccclxxvi. 

Kappa, t. cccxoui. 

Keeve, t. ccclxv. 

Keile, t. ccccxliv. 

Kemangeh a guz, the Arabic, t. 
ccccxcv. ^ ^ 

Kemenate, i. ccci. 

Key of Cj t. dlxxxix ; Irish airs 
composed in the — of C, dxc ; 
Scotch airs in the — . of G, dexix ; 

— of D, dxci ; Irish airs in the — 
of D, dxcii-dxciv ; Scotch airs in 
the — of D, dexx ; — of i?, dxcv; 
Irish airs in the — of E, dxcvi ; 
Scotcli airs in the — of dexx ; 

— of Gy dxcvii ; Irish airs in the 

— of G, dxcviii, dxeix ; Scotch 
airs in the — of G, dexx ; the — 
of Ay dci ; Irish airs in the — of 
Ay dcii ; Scotch airs in the — of 
Ay dexxi. 

Keys of gapped quinquegrade scale, 
t. dixxi ; ancient — of diatonic 
scale, dlxxii; the five ancient 
Irish — , dlxxxix ; the old — of 
Irish music the same as those of 
the Plain Chant, dlxxii. 

Kiafal, i. cccxciii, cccxcLv. 

Kilt, the, i. ccclxxviii, ccclxxxtv, 
ccclxxxvi, ccclxxxix : m. 106. 

“ Kilruddery Pox Hunt”, the ballad 
called the. Hi. 296, 297. 

Kindins, i. cexxix. 

Kindred. See Fine. 

Kindred, chief of. See Aire Fine 

King, of a Territory, ii. 28 ; dififerent 
ranks of — , Hi. 502, 603; rank, 
rights, and obligations of a — , 503- 
612 ; occupation of a — , 607 ; occu- 
pation of a — in bis Ale House, 
610-612; retinue of a — , 610; 
body-guard of a — , 508, 609 ; law- 
ful cooks of a — , 507; three levies 
of a — , 607; three'ways in which 
the dignity of a — is lowered, 606, 
607; three fastings of a — , 607* 
See Kigii. 

Kingdoms, threefold subdivision of 
ancient, i. Ixxxiii ; sub- — of Ire- 
land, xeix. 

Kinnor, the, an important instru- 
ment of the Phenicians; it was 
the origin of tine Trigonon ; 
the — , and the Assyrian harp* 
dviii; the — incorrectly called a 
Cithara, dix, dx. 

Kinyrva. See Kinnor. 

Kitchen, the, i. ccclxix. 
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Kitchen garden, i. ccclxvi. 

KluSle, t. ccxviii, ccxix. 

Kneading trough^?, t. gdclix. 

Knife, i. ccclxi. 

Knighthood, it. 200, 226. 

Knives, law as to seizure fur debt of, 
it. 332- 

Konungr, i. ocxxix. 

"Kdpfiai Kovpfii, i. ccclxxi. 

Kote Sethi n or Cotsctlers, i. clvii. 

Kothsass, *. cxv. 

Kotter, {. cxv, cxvi ; Erb — , Mark 
— , cxvi. 

Kufl, t. cccxciii. 

Kvennahds, i. cccii. 

Kymri, the, t. cxxix. 

Kyrtil, i. cccJxxxvi,cccUxxix. 

Lacerna, t. cccxci. 

liud, i. cci. 

Eadle, i. cccii x, dcxl. 

Laeti, t. ccxxii. 

Eaetic grants, i. ccxxv. 

Xiagcnians, t. ccclxxiv. 

Laghaehus, i. ccc. 

Liaghinan, t. cclxv, cclxxLv. 

Eagrett, i. cclvi, cclxxiv. 

Laigen, i. xxi, ccccxxxi, ccccxxxviii ; 
the — was probably made of bronze, 
ccccxlv ; it. 256-201, 

Lamb, t. ccclxviii. 

liambahAs, i. ccci. 

Liance, t. ccccxxxiii, ccccxlv. 

Liand, measured by quality, i. xcv ; 
curious measures of — in Cavan, 
xcv ; effect on occupiers of — sub- 
stitution of measurement by area 
for that by quality, cxv. 

Land. See in Glus., L,and^ Niamh 
Landj Mael Land 

Land laws, four classes of society, 
the result of, i. cxliv-cl. 

Landlord class, it. 37, 38. 

** Land of Promise” of the Gacdliil, 
Hi. 11. 

Lund system in the time of Caesar and 
Tacitus, i cli. 

Language, decay and growth of, i. \ii, 
ix; a — does not change uniformly, 
vii; dynamic action of nature on — ; 
action of contact with other lan- 
uages on a — , viii ; a literary — be- 
comes a dead language, ix ; cose of 
the Irish — ; the — of Irish poems 
and tales constantly adapted to the 
spoken language, x ; genealogical 
ciassiification of — s, liv, Iv ; diffi- 
culty of the — of Ferceirtne*8 poems, 
a. 9, 10 ; cultivation of the Gaed- 
helio — in the early ages of the 
Church, 73, 170, 171. 

VOL. ir. 


Lapdog. See Mu^ Eimhe. 

Lappets, i. cccxci. 

Lard, s', dcxxxix, dcxl. 

Lassi, s', ccxxii. 

i.athe, the, s', ccclvi. 

Laths or Lotas of Kent, s'. Ixxxl, 
Ixxxiv. 

Latin verse, influence of Celtic and 
German poetry on, s', dxlviii. 

Law, date of Irish, fragments, s', 
xiii; age of Irish — MSS., xiv ; 
general term for — in Irish, cclxxi: 
common — , Cairde, or interterrito- 
riiil — , and Cain or statute — , 
cclxxi ; portions of Irish — s unintel- 
ligible in the year 1509 ; — s of na- 
tions do not change rapidly, x v ; Irish 
— s incompatible with tlie state 
of things in the Dano- Irish and 
Anglo-Norman times, but compa- 
tible with that from the fifth to 
the eighth century, xvi ; the Irish 
— s belong to the latter period ; 
Irish — s originally written in 
verse, xviii ; Lombard — s, evi^ 
Salic — , “Do corporibus expolia- 
tis’, cclv; Welsh — s, how drawn 
up, cclxvi ; — s of Edward and 
AtheUtane, cclxxxviii; accounts of 
the p issing of particular — s, it, 
29 ; codification of Irish — S; revi- 
sion of the laws in the time of St. 
Patrick, a. 25 ; the twelve books of 
laws for West Munster, 31 •, local 
— s, mode of making, 31; — s or 
orhinances not passed in an as- 
seiubly, 32 ; old Irish — s continued 
in force in tiie Co. of Clare down 
to the year 16C0, 25 ; — s re- 
lating to CO -stealing and co-cating, 
or to Accessories, i. cclxxvii ; — of 
Adamnan, w. 26 ; — regulating px'o- 
vision for the Aged^ 3U ; — respect- 
ing the mode of wearing large 
J3roochea,AQ3 \ Brugh — , or Bir- 
law, «'. cel ; — regulating the price 
of Buildings, Hi. 49, 60 ; - — regu- 
lating tlie Colour of dress, H 6 ; 
Hi. 88 of Contracts, iu 26; was 
like that.of the Jews, 29 ; Criminal 
' — , 26 ; -^s regulating Distress, etc., 
of objects connected^ yiith. Dyeing, 
weaving, and embroidery, tit. 115- 
117 ; — of Eric introduced by St- 
Patrick, rt. 29 ; — s agaiust damage 
of Houses and furniture. Hi. 29 , — 
concerning the House of a leech or 
doctor, i. cccxix; — as to the divi- 
sion of property of a Husband and 
wife when legally separated, Hi. 

52 
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1 18; ->-8 as to Land^ ii. 27 y see also 
Crith Gablach ; — as to the wear- 
ingr of the L^inidh or kilt, and the 
Ochrath or greaves. Hi. 107 ; Meill 
BrethUy or — s regulating juvenile 
sports, n. 30 ; Miliian/ — s, 27 ; — 
of MoseSy see Moses ; — concern- 
ing tlie Oircney Hi. 334-335 ; — re- 
gulating the stipend ot an Ollamhy 
62 ; — against overholding Pie.dged 
articles of gold or silver, 122; — . 
regulating the Ranks and classes of 
society, and houses and lands, see 
Crith Gablach, ii 27 ; — s in Sean- 
chas Movy 26-29 ; various Special 
— s, 27 ; — concerning the profes- 
sion of Teaching y 78 ; — as to the 
relation between Teacher and pupil, 
174; — regulating the separation 
of a Wife from iier husband, i. 
clxxvi ; — for the protection of 
articles belonging to Womeny Hi. 
114-116 ; — as to the pledging of 
ornaments and articles belonging 
to Women, 111-115; — of distress 
for the wa^es or for articles be- 
longing to Women, 115-120. 

Lawn lights and signals of a Forus, 
I. cccxviii. 

Leabhar na h-ua Chongbhala, u. 13, 
321, 377. 

Lead, the use of, indicates a know- 
ledge of silver, i. ccccxxii ; — in 
bronzes, ccecxv ; difficulty of deter- 
mining w hether it be accidentally 
or intentionally present, ccccxxi; 
localities of the — bronzes which 
have been analysed, ccccxxii. 

“ Leading Note”, i. dlxv. 

Learning, men of, in the time of 
Concobar Mac Nesia, ii. 56, 67 ; 
state of — under Niall Naoi 
Ghiallach, 69; profession of — 
established by law, 136, 

Leather, i. ccclxxxiii; — bags, — 
bottles, and book wallets, ccclviii. 

Lecaiiora tartarea and L. parella, i. 
cccc. 

“ Leech fee”, i. ccxxxiv. * 

Leeks, t. ccclxvi. 

Leet, or Leta, i. xciii, ccxxxv ; — 
court, cci ; the roll of the, cciii ; — 
jury, ccxlviii. 

Legend of Aithirne and the Brooch 
of Ard Brestine, Hi 161, 
162. 

„ Ambrose and Gortigern^s 
Dun, i. cccxxxiv. 

„ Amergin the smith, and the 


mother of St. Finnbar, i. 
cccxxii. 

Legend of Becuma and Conn Ced 
Cathach, i. cccxxxiii. 

„ Bbinat, or Blatiinail, and 

Cuchulaind, Hi. 80-82. 

„ Blan.it and Ferceirtne the 

poet, n. 97. 

„ the Broicseach and the 

Ceolans, Hi. 332 

„ the Cathair of Curoi Mac 
Dai re, Hi- 76 -79. 

„ Prince Comgan, H. 204, 206. 

„ Connla’s Well, the Eo Feasa, 
and the Seven Streams of 
Knowledge, H. 142-144. 

,, Corrgenn, ii. 162. 

„ Cuchulaind and Eithne, u. 

195-198. 

„ Dagda’s Harp, in. 213-214. 

„ Dondbo, m. 309-312. 

„ Edain and Eochad Airemh, 
ii. 192-194. 

„ Eiiiglan, king of birds, and 

Mesbuaciiala, i. ccclxx. 

„ Eithne Uathach, tlje Deisi, 
and the druid Dill, u. 206- 
208. 

„ Fer-fi and the yew tree of 
Mac Aingis, Hi. 260. 

„ Find Mac Cumhaill, Scathach 
and her magical harp, m. 
222-224. 

„ Fingin Mac Luchta, king of 

Munster, Hi. 201, 202. 

„ Finntann, son of Bochra, 

Hi. 69-62. 

„ the three modes of harp 

playing. Hi. 218-221. 

„ Labrad Loingscch and Mo- 
riath, or the magic Cruit 
of Crailtine, Hi. 243, 244. 

„ Lomna and Find, Mac Cum- 
haill, iV. 200-210. 

„ Lugad Delhi) eth, the fire pro- 
ducer, ii. 220, 221. 

„ Lugadh Hco Derg, ii. 198-200. 

,, Lug Mac Eithlenn, m. 42, 43. 

„ Mac Lunain, the poet and the 

clown, i*. 1(>6. 

„ Mairend Macl and Mugain, 

Hi. 193-194. 

„ Marbhati's legend of the in- 

vention of the harp, of verse, 
and of the Timpan, Hi. 235- 
237. 

,, Mog Eimhe, or Mug Eimh4, 

the first lap dog brought 
into Ireland, t*. 210-212. 
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Legend of Mogh Ruith and his drui> 
dical fire, it. 212-2)5. 

„ Mongan and Dalian Forgaill, 
iii. 174-176. 

,, Muirni Muncaem, i. ccoxxii. 

„ Neidhe and Caier, it. 2 1 8-2 1 9. 

„ Nera and the Barr Briunn, 
Hi. 200. 

„ St. Ciaran and the dye-stuff 
G laUi 11 , i. cocci V ; iii. 120. 

„ St. Mocliae, iii. 386, 387. - 

,, St. Moling and Gobban Saer, 
iii. 34-36. 

,, St. Patrick and Kithne and 
Fedelini, daughters of King 
Laeghaire, ii. 201. 

„ Seanctian Torpeist’s rhyming 
rats to deatli, ii. 87. 

„ Tuirbhi, father of Gobban 
Saer, Hi. 41. 

Legislation, local, ii. 30. 

Legislative and judicial, S 3 ’ 6 tem of the 
Irish, information frag- 
mentary regarding the, 
u cclii. 

„ functions separated in 
Ireland at an early period, 
t. ccixii. 

Leidgreve, or Gerefa of a Leet, t. 
ccxlviii. 

Leirwite, i. ccxlviii. 

Lena, or Lene, its form, t. ccclxxviii; 
its material and colour ; the Roman 
Lena, ccclxxix ; it was perhaps 
different from tlie Irish one ; the 
Irish — was like the Gree k Cliiton 
and the Homan Tunica ; orna- 
mented Lenas, ccclxxx; the — 
worn by women, ccclxxxi; 
ccclxxxii, ccclxxxvi, ccclxxxvii, 
ccclxxx ix, cccxciv, cccxcvi, cccciii, 
dcxllii. 

Leode of the Anglo-Saxons, t. cclxiii. 

Less, Les, i. clii, clxxvi, ccciv, ceexii. 
See Lis. 

Lethrind, Leithrind, iii. 261, 252, 361. 

Lia Lamha Laich, i. ccccxxxviii, 
cccclvi ; ii. 263, 264, 273, 274, 
277, 278-282, 283, 281, 285. 

Liath Macha, Cuchulaind’s gray 
steed, ii. 319. 

Libcllarii, i. cxciv. 

Liber Hymnorum Notkeri, i. dlxix. 

Libripens, the Homan, t. cclxxvi. 

Lichens, i. cccc, cccci. 

Ligurians, i. Ixxvii. 

Lime, use of for whitewashing, known 
at an early period, i, ccciii. 

Lin. See Liun. 


Linde, the, i. cccclxv. 

Lindi, the, i. ccclxxxvi. 

Linen, t. ccclxxix, ccclxxxii; — 
sheets, ccciiii. 

Linfg, i. clxxiv. 

Lis, the, i. clxxx, ccciv, ccevi, cccxiv, 
cccxlviii, ccclxvi, ccclxxv, dexlii 
iii. 4, 12, 70. 

Literary offices connected with the 
monarch's court, ii. 55. 

„ men, ecclesiastics distinguished 
as, ii. 85. 

Literature and education in Eriu in 
the earlier ages, ii. 48. 

Lith, i. cclxxxL 

Liti, *. ccxxii. 

Liun, ale, etc., i. ccclviii, ccclxxiii, 
ccclxxvi, dexlii. 

Lives of Saints. See Saints. 

Llawmawr, the, i. ccccxUv. 

Llys, i. ccciv. 

Loaf. See Bairgin. 

Loclilann, or foreign battle-axes, it. 
348, 349. 

I.odentappert, t. cccxciii. 

Loen- lands, the lands of Ceiles were, 
i. ccxxiv. 

Lofts, f, ccciv. 

Log Eiicch, t. cxix, cxxvii, clxxxviii, 
cclxxii, ccxcv. 

Logwood, i. ccccvi. 

Loin-guard. See Garde Reins. 

Lombards, t. evi, cccxcviii. See 
Longbards 

Longburds, iii. 7. 

Longobardai, t. xxi. 

Lopt. bee Loft. 

Loricas of the Fomorians, ii. 253 ; — 
on tlie horses of Cuchulaind^s 
chariots, 300 ; steel — > of the 
Danes, 347. See Cuirass. 

Lute, the first instrument used in 
accompaniment, i. dixi. 

Lyre, the, of the Britons, i. 
cccclxxxix ; discovery and con- 
struction of the — , Hi. 216 ; ancient 
painting of a — with a flute for a 
bridge, 218, 354. 

Lyric verse, ancient, iii. 391. 

Mac Fiurmedh, an order of poets, it. 
217. 

Madder! t. ccclxxiv, ccccii-iii, dcxUii. 

Madra, *. ccclxxiv, ccccii. 

Madrigals, t. dlvii, dlxii. 

Maegh-Burh, t. Ixxix. 

Maegth, the Anglo-Saxon, t. Ixxix, 
Ixxxvi, clxiii, exeix, cev, cevi, 
ccxvii, ccxlvii, cclix, cclxxxvi. 

Maegseeaft, the, ». Ixxix. 
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Maer, or Steward, the. ». cliii, .clxi ; 

— governed the towns of lords, 
cixii, cci ; the — M6r of Scotland, 
ccxlv. 

Maer Tref, t. clii. 

Magi, Asiatic, u. 228. 

Magic wisp, u. 226. See Druidtcal 
Fire. 

Magical fire. See Druidical Fire. 
Magi, or Magyl, i. clix. 

Mahal, Old Saxon, i. cclx. 

Mai gin Digona, *. xcix, civ, clvi, 
clxxix, ccxxxiv, ccxciv. 

Mail, the coat or shirt of, t. cccclxxii. 
Miiire of the palace of the Merovin- 
gipti kings; the French — , t. 
ccxlv. 

Malberg Glosses, i. Iviii. lix. 

Malluni, the, of Cliarlemagne, i. cclix ; 
tlie word is cognate with Math 
luagh ; character and functions of 

— ; those of the Mathluagh were 
analogous, i. cclx. 

Malt, %. ccclxxiii, dcxlii. 

Malting, privilege of, i. dcxlii. 
Mandoline, *. dxxi. 

Mansus, the Frankish, i, Ixxxix, 
cxlvii. 

Mantle. See Matal and Mottull. 
Manuscripts, Irish, i.vii; — little 
more than scrap books, xviii ; 
causes that led to this fragmentary 
character, xix ; — little studied 
twenty years ago, Hi. 230. 
Manuscripts quoted : 

Bibliotheque Roy ale, Brussels : 
Vol. containing Nos. 2324- 
^ , 2340, i. cclxxxix ; Hi. 32-33, 

85, 44, 331-332. 

Vol. containing Nos. 2o6y, 
2672, (^Coqadh Gaedhel re 
Gailaib) ii. 347-352. 

Vol. containing Nos. 4190- 
4200, in. 4, 34-36, 46. 
“Duald MacFirbis’” Annals, 
No. 5301 (in vol. containing 
6301 to 5320), ii. 79, 390- 
391; iii. 310, 311,312, 313. 
No. 9026, i. dii. 

Bibliotheqne Nationale, Paris : 

Fonda Latin, No. 1118, 
i. ccccxcviii, dvi. 

„ Lavalliere, No. 14, t. dii. 

„ Sorbonne, No. 1817, i. 
dxxv. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford, Baw- 
linson, 487, t. cxxvii,cxxxv-vi, 
clxxii>iii, clxxvi-viii, clxxxi-ii, 
clxxxix, cxc-cxci, ccl, ccclxiv. 
„ „ „ Laud. 610, iii. 46. 


Manuscripts quoted ; 

British Museum, Library : 
Additional MSS. No. 11,108, 
t. ccxxxvii. 

n n r 

m. 282, 283. 

Egerton, No. 88, t. Ixxxv, Ixxxvi, 
clvi, cciv, ccxxix,*ocxxx, 
ccxlv-vi, cclxxvii, cclxxix, 
cclxxxix, ccxG, cccxviii, 
dcxliii ; ii. 8-9. 

'Egerton, No. 90, it. 124, 126, 163. 

„ No. 91, i. ccxl-ccxli; Hi. 
4, 44. 

,, No. 93 (Tripartite Life of 
St. Patrick), i. Ixxxv ; it. 
67, 74 201.. 

,, No 111 , 1 . 216 . 

,, No. 184, iit. 34. 

„ Plut. cl. xvi. Miscellanea 
Hibernica, ii 123, 143. 

„ No. 1783, ti 343-345. 

Harleian, Titus D. II., t. 
ccccxciv. 

„ No. 432, tit. 115,116, 117, 
118, 134. 

„ No. 6280, i. cccxxix, 
cccxlvii, div, dcxxxix-xl; 
ti. 33, 186,263, 264, 369- 
870, 371, 372-873; itV. 
42,43,166, 169,162,164, 
214, 239, 816,365,385. 

Catholic University Library — 

O’ Curry MSS. : 

Forbais Droma Damhgaire, and 
other tracts, Hi. 366-367. 

Lives of Saints, vol. ii., m. 68, 
16S (from Book of Fearan 
Connail). 

Historical Poems, vol. iv., tit. 
818, 329, 339. 

Keating’s History of Ireland, 
ii 257, 379-382. 

Lives of Saints, (copies from 
MSS. in Burgundian Lib- 
rary, Brussels), vol. i., 
i. cclxxxix ; iii. 32-33, 84-6, 
37-38, 332. 

Historical Poems from the Book 
of Del vin, bound up in vol. 
it. of Lives of Saints, Hi. 
168, 287-288. 

Miscellaneous Poems, tit. 268, 
271. 

O’Davoren^a Glossary, tti. 216, 
262, 822, 380. 

Einsiedeln,— Codex, No. 121, t. 

dlxix. 

Lambeth Libraiy, No. 614 (Carew 

Papers), t. xcv. 
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Manuscripts quoted : 

litber Flavus (the prox)erty of, 
James Marinus Kennedy, Esq.), 
it. 206-208, 367 ; iti. 277, 386. 

Marsh’s Library, Dublin, v. 3 
tab. ii. No. 20, i. xcvi. 

Monk Mason’s MSS. (now dis- 
persed), exclusive of the Book 
of Fermoy, it. 79-80, 262 ; Hi. 
166, 157, 371. 

Monastery of St. Paul, Carinthia, 
Codex, No. 2 (extracts made 
from by Herr Mone), Hi. 46, 47. 

O’Conor Don’s Book, ii. 98, 104, 
166, 164; Hi. 25, 2.56, 272, 273. 

O’Duvegan’s Book, (part of this 
book, now in the possession of 
Lord Ashburnham, which is in 
the British Museum) Hi. 68, 66. 

O’Looney ’s, Mr. Brian, MSS.: 
Battle of Magh Lena, i. cccxl 

of Magh Mucreimbe 
Andrew M'Curtin’s copy 
rom the Book of Munster), 
i. cccCxxxiv v. 

Keating’s Trl Bir Gaithe an 
Bhais, i. cccxl, cccxxv, 
cccxxx; tit. 340. 

Vita Senanij i. cccxxix. (An- 
drew M* Curtin’s copy). 

Boyal Irish Academy Library : 
Book of Baliymote, i. xxiv, 
xxvi, XXX, Ixvi, ccxxix, 
cccxxi, cccxxv-vi, dxxviii, 
dcxxxix, dcxl-dcxli ; ii. 1 8, 
89, 44-47, 66, 106, 109, 110, 
111, 117, 121, 123, 142, 145, 
147, 149, 161, 153, 154, 

165, 171-173,216 217, 237, 
257, 287, 322-324, 377, 378, 
388; Hi. 11-12,41,62-54, 
83, 124, 277, 317, 328, 330, 
333, 374,376,888, 391, 39.5, 
396, 896, 401, 405, 526-535. 

Book of Fermoy, i. cccxxxiii, 
dexlii, dexlii ; ii. 890-391 ; 
Hi. 204, 309-310, 817. 

Book of Lecan, i. xx, xlvi, 

cccxxvi, cccxxx, cccxxxi, 
cccxxxiii, c c c x x X V i , 

ccclxxii-iii, ccccxlvii, 

dcxxxviii, dcxl-xli ; it. 12, 
86, 94, 106, 106, 108, 109, 
110, 111, 112, 113, 117, 

123, 147, 149, 160, 164, 165, 

166, 169, 160, 166, 237, 

262, 253, 284-286, 326, 

386 ; Hi, 8, 41. 83, 122, 177, 
203-204, 282, 262, 277, 

366, 398-899, 405. 


Manuscripts quoted : 

Book of Lismore (copies of). *• 
cccxxii, cccxxiii, ccclviii, 
ccc. xlviii, dxiii ; H. 276, 
279-281; Hi. 12, 14, 121, 

1 70, 202, 232, 237, 305, 324, 
325, 328, 361, 862, 366, 
377-378, 379. 

Lebor Brec, i.cccix, cccxli, 
ccclviii, ccclx, ccclxi, ccclxii, 
ccclxvi, ccclxviii, ccccxlv; 
ii. 11, 33, 66, 81-82, 86, 

175, 202; iti. 103, 105, 308, 
329. 330, 331, 838, 359, 
381, 387. 

Lobor na h-Uidhri, t. xxxii, 
xlvi, xc, clxxi, clxxiv, 
clxxv, ccxcix-ccc, ccci, 
cccii, ccciii, ccciv, ccev, 
cccxxi, cccxxii, cccxxvii- 
viii, cccxxxii, cccxxxvi, 
cccxxxvii, cccxli, ceexliii, 
ceexliv- V, cccxlviijcccxlviii, 
cccii, ccciii, cccliii, ccciv, 
ccclvi, ccclvii, ccclviii, ccclx, 
ccclxi, ccclxi V, ccclxv, 
ccclxviii, cccixix, ccclxx, 
ccclxxi, ccclxxii, ccclxxxvi, 
ccclxxxvii, cccxc, cccxcv, 
cccexxxi-ii, ccccxxxiii, 
ccccxxxiv, ccccxxxvi, 

ccccxlvi, cccclii, ccccliv, 
cccclxiii, cccclxvi, cccclxix, 
cccclxx, cccclxxiv, cccclxxv, 
cccclxxvi, cccclxxviii, 

cccclxxix, cccclxx X, 
cccclxxxi, cccclxx. xiii, 
cccexcvi; ii. 26, 71, 106, 
113-114, 192-193, 299- 

301 ; Hi. 17-21, 67, 76-79, 
137, 138, 139, 140, 141, 

142, 143, 144, 145, 146, 

147, 148, 149, 160, 161, 

169, 163, 164, 165, 176, 

176, 183, 184, 186, 187, 

191, 192, 194, 246, 246, 

248, 249, 253, 314, 316. 

Brehon Law, MS. Hi, 188. 

g Betham MSS. iti. 281. 

eXX, „ „ Hi, 266. 

23 O’Longan MSS. iti. 

C. 20 892. 

23 

D. 6 


ii, 10, 65. 
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Manuscripts quoted: 

23 O’Conor Don’s Book of His- 
D. torical Poems, ii. 144 ; iiu 
154. 

j ?^22 ***• 

23 O’Gara MS. iu 118*, m. 
F. 16 169. 


23 (H. and S. MS. 208), m. 

H. i-h 265. 

23 O’CIery’s Book of Inva- 
K. 26 sions, i. xxxii ; tV. 4, 20, 
109, 110, 112; m. 240, 
241. 


23 

K. 37 
23 

L. 22 
23 

L. 24 
23 

M. 24 

23 
P. 1 


u. 311. 

H. and S. iiu 166, 167, 
361. 

ii, 129. 


ii, 61. 

MacFirbis’ Book of Gene- 
alogies, I. XXX ; n. 65- 
66, n't. 15, 16,83. 


Felire Beg, Hi. 203. 

23 ii. 160, 162, 163, 

P. 8 164, 165. 

U.120. 

ii. 160. 

2, 25, ii. 129. 

2, 36, H. and S. m. 179, 380. 

13, 5, ii. 116. 

22, 5, ii. 118. 

32, 5, ii. 121. 

35, 5, *. cclxxx-cclxxxi, ccxcii. 
205, n. and S. ii. 275, 277. 

No. 208, H. and S. Hi. 265. 

Trinity College Library, Dublin : 
Book of Armagh, i. klvu,lxxxv, 
Ixxxix, cxxxv. 

Class £. 3, 5, i. clxxxi, clxxxvi- 
viii, clxxxix-cxc ; tn. 365. 


Manuscripts quoted t ' 

Class £. 4, 2 (Liber Hymnorum), 
tt. 74-75, 91-92 ; m 251. 

Class H. 1, 15, i. ccciii; Hi. 7, 

107. 

Class II. 1, 19 (Annals of Loch 
Ce), iu. 264. 

Class U. 2, 15, t. cxi, cxii^ cxiii, 
cxvi, cxvii, cxviii, cxix, 
cxx, cxxi, cxxii, cxxiii-iv, 
cxxv, cxxviii, cxliii-iv, clxx, 
clxxi, clxxxvii, clxxxviii, 
clxxxix, ce:!6cix, ccxxxviii- 
ix, cclxxiv-v; ii. 119, 127, 
128; m. 11-12, 111, 112, 
113, 114, 118. 

Class U. 2, 16 (Ytllow Book of 
Lecan), i. Ixxiii, cccli, 
ccclxx, ccclxxi v-v, ccclxxxi ; 
It. 33, 60, 96-97, 99, 102, 
287, 333, 383, 390-391 ; Hi. 
52, 64, 102, 106, 160, 161, 
190, 200, 219-220, 221, 242, 
243, 244, 251, 266, 312, 
313, 339, 360, 381,383. 

Class H. 2, 17, ». cccxxxvii, 
cccxxxix, cccclvii-viii, 

dcxxxviit ; Hi. 334, 374. 

Class U. 2, 18 (Book of Leinster), 
i. cccxxvii, cccxxxii, ccexli, 
cccxlii, cccxlviii, cceii, 
ceexuvii), ccccxxxvi, cccclii, 
cocci VI , cccclx i X, cccclxxxi ii, 
dxxxiii, dcxli-dcxlii ; H. 8, 
39-44, 86, 99, 106, 107, 

108, no, 111,112, 123,138, 

147, 148, 149,150, 151, 154, 
165, 166, 158-159, 165, 176, 
237, 260, 292, 293, 294, 

297, 298, 302-310, 316- 
318, 319,320, 333, 338-339, 
340, 356, 357, 359-366 ; lii. 
6, 10-11, 14, 34-36, 37 38, 
69-62, 81, 88, 90, 92, 93, 
94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 
101, 109, no, 162, 168- 

169, 182, 196, 19<;, 197, 

199, 207-208, 210, 243, 260, 
277, 306, 308, 313, 316, 

329, 334, 358, 366, 367, 

' 372-373, 376, 383, 388, 

400, 404-405, 636-547. 

Class H. 3, 3, ii. 284-286, 
356, 377. 

Class II. 3, 17, i. ccclxv; ii. 14, 
216, 329; Hi. 48-60, 256, 
256. 

Class iJ. 3, 18, i. xv, xviii, 
Ixxxv-vi, cx, cxVii, cxxxvi, 
cxiiii, cxUv, clyf, clx, clxxir 
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Manuscripts quoted : 

clxxx, clxxxii, clxxxtii, 
clxxxvii, cxc-cxci, cxci- 
cxcii, cxcviii, ccvii, ccxxvLii, 
ccxxx, ccxxxvili, cclii, 
culxii-iiiy cclxvii, cclxxix, 
ccJxx, cc.lxxi, cclxxiv, 

* cclxxv, ccxui, cccxxiii* 
cccxxx, ccelxxii, cccxciv, 
ccccix, cccoxliii, ccccxlrii, 
ccclxxviii, ccclxxxiiy dlxx, 
dcxliii; tt. 8-9, 31, 93, 186, 
376, Hi 3, 26-80, 66, 152, 
163, 160, 161, 188, 254, 

326, 336, 363, 375. 

Class H. 4, 4, i. ccclxv. 

Class H. 4, 20, Hi. 256. 

Class H. 4, 22, i, cliii, ccxlii, 
coxliii, ccxliv, cclxxi ; ii. 
61 ; Hi. 305. 

Marcellian Formulae, the, t. lviii*ix. 

Mardellt s, Margelles, i. ccxcvii. 

Mark^enosseitschaft, the Germau, i. 
cxlvi. 

Markvogt of the Germans, i. clx. 

Mnrraba, the Arabic, i. ccccxcv. 

Marriage of the Irish with the Piets, 
Britons, etc., i. xx. 

Marriage customs of the Irish ; the 
Tincur or — portion, i. clxxii j the 
Coibche or bridal gift, clxxiii ; the 
Tindscra, hog JL.anam 0 . 118 , or 

** Bride Price”, clxxiv ; rights of 
married women, clxxv-vi ; tepaia- 
tion and divorce in W ales, clxxvii ; 
separation and divorce in Ireland, 
clxxviii ; position of women in 
Wales as to inheritance, clxxviii. 

Mart lands, t. xcv, cliv. 

Matting, *. cccliii. 

Maynaul, the, of North Wales, i. 
xcii. 

Mayor or Mayer, * ccxlv. 

Meal, *. ccclx, dcxxxix. 

Meal and milk, i. ccclix, ccclx. 

Meat, di fereiit kinds of flesh, t. 
ccclxviii ; persons entitled to — , 
ccclxvii ; salt — , ccclxix. 

Melodies, uses of national, i. dexii. 

Menyanthes trifoliata, *. ccclxxiv, 
ccccv. 

Mercenaries, Gaulish, in the pay of 
Ailill and Medb, *. xx. 

Moso-Anthropic epoch, *. ccccvii. 

Metals, M. Ad. Pictet’s researches on 
the — of the Aryans, t. ccccix. 

Metayer, the, ». cxxiii. 

Metempsychosis, no trace of the 
doctrine of, among the Gaedhil, 
n't. GO. 


Metheglin, not the only or chief in <• 
toxicating drink of the, Irish, t. 
ccclxxvii. 

Metre, t. dxlvii. 

Meyer, the German, t. ccxlv. 

Mezzajuolo, the, t. cxxiii. 

Mi-t’aiion, i. dxvii. 

Milesian colony and colonists, H. 50, 
51, 188, 222, 226; — Gaedhils, 
231; — or Gadelian tribes, Hi. 
384 ; — dynasty, 204 ; — sove- 
reignty, foundation of, it. 3. 

Milesians, i. xxiii, xxiv, Ixxi, Ixxvi, 
Ixxvii, cccviii, ccccxxxviii, 
ccccxlvii ; historians and poets of 
the—, n. 51, 62; 153, 169, 170, 
188, 189, 234, 256; m. 2, 43, 73, 
82 ; inferiority of the — , a modern 
hypothesis, 83, 85; 89, 182, 231, 
240, 241. 

Military education in Eriu, a system 
of fosterage, H. 375. 

„ Fork, t, ccccxlvi, ccccxlvii, 
ccccxlviii ; a wheeled eight- 
pronged — , dcxl. See 

Fog.i. 

„ organization, iu 12. 

,, School, n 354. 

,, Teacher, first historical allusion 
to a, ii. 356. 

„ Tutors of celebrated champions, 
ii. 374-5. 

Milk, i. ccclxi, ccclxiv, ccclxv, 
ccclxvii, ccclxix, ccclxxi, dcxxxix. 

Mill, i. ccclix, ccclx ; — pond, ccclix ; 
— shaft, ccclx ; — stone, ccclx. 

Millet, i. cccixiii. 

Mince u.eats, t. ccclxix. 

Mine, gold, ii. 5 ; lii. 204 ; mineral 
district of Silver Mines and 
Meanus, 208. 

Minor key, supposed predominance 
of the, in tho national m usic of all 
nations, i. dc. 

Minor scale, modern, of £, i. dxcvi j 
modern — of A, dciii. 

Minor seventh, change of the, into 
the major seventh, *. dlxv. 

Mirrors, i. ccclvii. 

Missus, tlie, of the Emperor, t. cclx. 

Mitgitt, i. clxxii. 

Mju6karm, i. ccclvi. 

Mlat, the Bohemian, i. cccclvii, 
cccclix. 

Modes, the three ancient musical, 
m. 381. 

Mottul, the; theTiglar — , ». ccclxxxix. 

Mottulkop or Mantlepurchase, t. 
clxxv. 

'M.oXVfSSiSee, i. ccccixi. 
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Momonians, i. cccxxi, ccclxxiv. 

Monodon monoceroa, >. ccccxlix. 

Moracbes, i dxvii. 

Mordants, i. ccccii, ccccvi. 

Morgatigaba, i. elxxiii. 

Morgenstern, the, t. cccclxii. 

“ Morning Star”, the, t. cccclxii. 

Mortar not used in the earliest stone 
buildings, t. ccctii. 

Mor Tuath, xcvii, xcviii, ccliii, 
ccliv, cclviii, cclxviii, cclxix, cclxx, 
ccclxxix. 

Motet, i. dliv, dlxii. 

Mouldings of red yew, i. dcxli. 

Mundbor.!., t. cxvii. 

Mundcr, i. clxxiv. 

Mundiburdus, ». cxvii. 

Muse, the, t. dxxxii. 

Music, object of the discussion of 
Irish, i. dxli ; three epochs of deve- 
lopment of — , dxlii ; introduction 
of — into the service of the church, 
dxlvi; genus of ch\irch — dilTerent 
from that of modern — ; develope- 
ment of — according to c.'liJrice, 
dlxxvii ; causes which led to the 
emancipatiou of — , from the domi- 
nating influence of plain chant, 
dlxxviii ; principal defect in 
modern — , due to this cause, 
dlxxix ; professors of — , iu 4 ; — 
not played at the battle of Magh 
TuireJ, t'/V, 226 ; Dr, Ferguson on 
the antiquity of — in Ireland, 220 ; 
skill in — a characteristic of the 
Kberian race, 231 ; — traditionally 
preserved by gipsies of Spain, 233 ; 
present indifference to Irish — , 
230 ; testimony of Giraldus Cain- 
bretisis to excellency of Irish — , 
405; particular kinds of — men- 
tioned in ancient MSS., 370. 

Musical branch, the ; was used in 
other countries also; the Cir- 
culus tiutinnabuiis instruc- 
tus ; the cymbalum ; the 
Irish — was a lay instru- 
ment ; similar insiruuients 
may have been elsewhere 
used ill churches, i. dxxxvii ; 
the Bombulum, dxxxvhi ; — 
of Porsenn^ king of Etruria, 
dxxxix; tit. 313; — was H 
symbol of poets, and used for 
commanding silence, 311 ; 
316,316; the tinding of tiie 
— of king Cormac Mac Airt, 
317 ; — was symbolical of 
l>eace and repose ; a poem on 


— , 318 ; — was analogous to 
the Turkish crescent and 
bells, 319. 

Musical Canon of the Welsh, tVi. 227. 

„ Feats, the, of the Dagda, t. 
dcxxxiv; tVi. 214 ; they re- 
presented different keys ; 
existence of similar* keys 
amongst the early Greeks, i. 
dcxxxiv ; m. 2 1 6, 2 1 7 ; similar 
legends to be found in other 
countries, i. dcxxxv ; — of the 
Norse harper Bose, dcxxxv ; 

— compared to different 
seasons of the year in Egypt, 
tit. 216; legend of the origin 
of the three — , 218-222. 

„ Instruments of the Irish, i. 
cccclxxxiv ; — of Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales, accurd- 
ing to Giraldus Caiubrensis, 
ccccxc ; — mentioned under 
the name of Cruit in Irish 
MSS., probably of the Psal- 
torium or Kablum class, 
dxiii ; — of the east in use in 
Spain, clxxii ; existing — 
adapted to the bow w^hen the 
latter was first introduced ; 
the same — w as played with 
a plectrum, a bow, or with 
the fingers, dxxiii ; state- 
meuts of Walker and Bunt- 
ing regarding Irish — of no 
value. Hi. 302 ; names of Irish 

— found in Irish MSS., 305 ; 

— mentioned in the tale of 
the Battle of Almhain, and 
in the poem on the Fair of 
Carman, 313. 

„ Modes, m. 214, 216, 217, 218- 
222, 381. See Musical 

Feats. 

„ Performers, professional names 
of, Hi. 367 ; — mentioned in 
the Brehon laws, iVi. 368. 

Musicians, instance of, in tl)o train 
of a king on a military expeilitioii. 
Hi. 309-312. 

Mustard, i. ccclxiii. 

Mutton, i. ccclxviii. 

Myrica gale, i. ccclxxiii. 

Mythology, comparative, of Aryan 
nations, i. iii. 

Myvirian Archaiology, the, ». 
dcxxviii-dcxxx. 

Nubia, or Nablum, the, i, diii, dvi, 
dx ; — was considered a 8Ui)erior 
instrument by the Greeks, dxi ; — 
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was an instrument of the elegant 
Roman world, dxii; ; — may have 
been used by Tuotilo, dxii-, dxiii. 

Naidm, t. cxcvii, cxcviii, ccixii, 
cclxvii, cclxxv, cclxxvi, cclxxxiv, 
ccxc, ccxcii ; Hi. 470, 471* 

Kulgund, f. ccccxlvii. 

Nam, t. eclxxxil, cclxxxv. 

Narwhale, i, ccccxlix. 

National music, sources of error 
in noting down, t dcxiv, dcxv. 

Natural diatonic scale now used in 
Plain Chant, t. dlxxxvi, dlxxxix, 
dxci. 

Nawd, the Welsh, *. ccxciv. 

Nebel, the,.t. dix, dx, dxi;^— Nassor, 
dx. 

Needle, the pledging of a. Hi. 112 ; 
legal fines for overholding a 
pledged — 112, 113. 

Nemda, the court or jury called a, 
i. cxxxvi, cxciii, cclxiv, cclxv, 
cclxvi. 

Nemedians, i. xxxviii, xxxlx, Ixxi, 
Ixxvi; it. 60, 109, 184, 185, 225, 
233, 234; Hi. 2, 231. 

Nemct, i, cclxiv, cclxxxix. 

Nemete^ the tribe name, 
i. cclxiv. 

Nemeton, i. cclxiv. 

Neuad, of the Welsh, i, ccc. 

Neumes, i, dlxix. 

Nexum, i, cclxxv. See Nexus. 

Nexus, i. ccxcii, ccxciii. 

Riebelungeu Lay, i. cclxxvii, cccxlix, 
dxxvii. 

Nimidas, t. cclxiv. 

Nodman, t. cclxxvi; Hi. 470. 

Nofro, ». dxi. 

Nola, i. dxxxiv, dxxxv. 

Nomenclature, confusion of musical, 
i. dlxxix. 

Normans, i. xlii, Ixviii,' Ixix, cxxxix, 
cxcvii. 

Norse, or Norsemen, t. xxxvi, Ixxiv, 
xc, xcii, cclv, cccxlix, ccclx, 
ccclxix, ccclxxviii, ccclxxxix, 
ccccxlix, ccccli. 

Norse-beer”, t. ccclxxviii. 

Norse Saga, t. ccccxliv, cccclxx. 

Northmen. See Norsemen. 

Norwegians, i. xxiv, ccc, ccclxxvii, 
cccxcli. 

Notation, no example of musical, 
in Irish MSS., i. dlxix ; supposed 
musical — of the Britons ; the 
Welsh musical MS. ; Dr. Bur> 
ney*8 opinion of it, dexxvili; he 
deciphered a little of it ; the 

VOL. II. 


greater part was deciphered by 
Barthelemon; Mr. Parry’s pre- 
tended Jac-simite of the Welsh 
M^.; Dr, Burney’s facsimile; 
the transcript in the Myvirian 
Archaiologu not a fac-simile at all, 
dcxxix ; tne five Welsh keys of 
Mr. Thomas; they are modern 
keys; the -keys in the Welsh MS. 
as given by Mr. Thomas are un- 
intelligible, dexxx; Mr. Thomas 
thinks the music of the Welsh 
MS. was for the Crwth ; he has 
deciphered some of it ; he thinks 
the — was that of St. Gregory, 
dcxxxi; it is the tablature of a 
stringed instrument, and is not 
older than the sixteenth century ; 
this instrument may have been the 
Crwth, dcxxxii. 

Numbers, preference of the ancient 
Irish, for certain, i. ccxU ; this 
has no political importance, ccxllL 

Numismatics, Celtic, i. IxviL 

Nut of Knowledge, ii. 144. 

Nutmeal, i. ccclxv. 

Oak bark, i. ccclxxiii. 

Oathmen, *. cclxvii. 

Oaths of different kinds, i. cclxxxix. 

Oatmeal, *. ccclxiii-vi. 

Oats, i. ccclxii, ccelxiii, ccclxxiii. 

Obai, the Spartan, i. Ixxxi ; — sub- 
divisions of the — , xciii. 

Oblivion, drink of, given to Cuchu- 
laind and Emer, ii. 226. 

Oc Airo, i. exxx, cxli, cxlii, clv,clvii, 
clxv, ccxli, cclxix, ccxcviii, cccliv, 
ccclix, ccclx vi, ccclx vii ; Hi. 469, 
479, 480, 481, 482. 

Ocratli, Ochrath, i. ccclxxiv, 
ccclxxxv; Hi. 105. 

Oendvegi, i. cccl. 

OJfflces, literary, of the Irish 
monarebs, H, 35. 

Og Aire, i. cclxxx ; Hi, 26. See Oc 
Aire. 

Ogam, Ogham, tract on, in Book 
of Bally mote, i. Ixvi, cccvii ; 
writing the name of h deceased 
person in — , part of the burial 
rite, cccxx, cccxli; — inscrip- 
tions usually cut in wood in pagan 
times ; the old Germans cut their 
runes on tablets of ash, ceexlii ; 
the Irish jDutVeyecfd. were probably 
tablets of this kind, ccckliii; 
instances from Irish MSS; of — 
being cut on sticks;' cccxliii- 
ceexiv ; H. 210 ; instances of an — 

53 
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cut on ttono, cccxii ; — Jnacrtp- 
tiona cut ou stone probabiy not 
older than the Homan occupation 
of Britain, cccxlii ; some — in- 
scriptions may be cryptic, but all 
are not, cccxliii ; why — inscrip- 
tions may show traces of Latin 
influence, cecxiiv ; — not bor- 

rowed from the Norso runes, 
ceexHv, cccxlv ; first — inscrip- 
tions, *V. T, 172 ; — cut or written 
by Dalian, 192-194; — used by 
the druids, 194; — stones and 
monuments, 1 94 ; Lomna commu- 
nicates with Find in — cliaructers, 
209, 210 ; — letters, 22G j — in- 
scriptions on swords, 254 ; — stone 
of Dunmore, tit. 71 ; Mr. Richard 
Hitchcock’s manuscript book of 
notes on — , 71. 

Odal land, t, clxxxv. 

Ollamh, i. clvi, cclii, cclxx, cclxxii, 
cclxxx; it. 39, 42, 217; m. 43; 
meaning of — , iV. 13G; Hi. 52, 
etc. ; Book of — s, ii. 171-173 ; the 
stipend of an — builder, Hi. 53- 
65; artistic work of an — , 67; 
great stories an — was bound to 
tell before a king, 81. 

,, Aighne, i. cclxxiii. 

„ Brethemnais, *. cclxvi. 

„ Cruitire, and — timpanist, Hi. 366* 

01 na Guala, i. ccclxxi-ccclxxiii. 

Omens, of a day, ii. 226, 

Onions, i. ccclxvi. 

Opera, influence of the, on the change 
of polyphonous into harmonic 
music, i. dlxiv. 

Opsonia, i. ccclxvi. 

Oracles, druidicaJ, ii. 22G. 

Ordeal by fire, use of the roan tree 
in, ii. 216. 

Ordnance Memoir of Derry, ii. 163 ; 
Hi. 8. 

Organ, the pneumatic, i. dxxix; — 
may have beeu known in Ireland, 
dxxx. 

Organ istrum, i. dxxiv. 

Organum, i. dxxx ; use of the term — ; 
was probably known in the time of 
St. Isidore, but not generally prac- 
tised, as shown by the choir of St. 
Gall in the ninth century, dxlix ; 
rules for the — existed however in 
the ninth century, dl ; first kind of 
— ; second kind of — , or diaphony; 
Herr O. Paul’s view as to the na- 
ture of — dli ; the first kind of — , 
disused before the eleventh century ; 


the — had no independent mean- 
ing; — not used in secular music 
According to some wrJtore; proof 
that — was sometimes used in 
secular music, dliii. 

Ornaments, description of gold and 
silver, in the tale of the Wander- 
ing of Maeldun’s Boat, iii. 158 et 
seq ; — described in the Tochmorc 
Bee Fola, 160; explanation of the 
finding of — unconnected with 
human remains, 162; — men- 
tioned in the description of a 


cavelcade, 156-158 ; — for the 
neck, 178; — for the necks of 
animals, 180; — of native manu- 
factures, 211. 

Orobus niger and Or. tuberosum, i. 
ccclxiii. 

Ossart, i. cxci. 

Ossianic poems, iii, 300, 392 ; — 
Society, i. xii. 

Ossoriiins, ii. 46, 206, 207. 

Ownership of land, sources of infor- 
mation regarding, i. cxxxi ; me- 
dieval sources ; modern French 
writers on the — , cxxxi i ; M. 
Guizot’s opinion, cxxxii, cxxxiii ; 
M. Sismondi’s opinion; the state 
conjectured by the latter that of 
nomadic tribes, cxxxiii ; assumed 
absence of ownership in severalty 
among the Germans; individUHl 
property in lands known to the 
Germans, cxxxi v. 

Oxen, t. ccclxviii. 

Oxgang, the Anglo-Saxon, t. Ixxxix, 
cxlviii. 

Paalstab, i. ccccl 

Pagus, the Latin, i. Ixxxii, Ixxxiii, 
Jxxxiv, Ixxxviii, xci, ccxxx. 

Palaeo-anthropic Fpoch, i. Ccccvii. 

Paling of bronze, i. doxlii. 

Palli, the Sanskrit, i. Ixxxiv. 

Pallium, i. ccclxxx. 

Pal-statir, i ccccl. 

“ Palstave”, i. ccccxliv, ccccxlix, 
ccccl, ccccli. 

Papal choir in the Sistine Chapel, H 
dlxxxviii. 

Parmelia saxatilis, P. omphalodes, 
t. cccci. 

Parsnips, i. ccclxvi. 

Partnership Tenure, nature of, *. 
cxlviii ; form of entering into co- 
partnery, cxci ; protection one ob- 
ject of — , exevi. 

Partnerships, their advantages, i. 
clviii } Fuidir — , cxxiv, clviii » co- 
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tillage— in Wales. Scotland, Frlw- 
land, etc. ; rundale, or runrig, the 
relics of partnership, t. clix; in- 
solvent members of — . cxc-C3Wi; 

absent members of — cxcii. See 

Gilds. 

pastinaea sativa, t. ccclxvL. 


Pavana.^t*. dlxii. 

Pavaniglia, i. dlxii. 

Pencedl, i. cci. 

Pennpits, i. ccxcvii. 

Persians, it. I GO ; Hi. 72. 

Pertuisane, t. ccccxliii. 

Philology, Irish, works on, i. Ivii. 

Pliooiiician origin of the Irish, *. 
Ixviii ; — trade with Cornwall a 
mere assumption, ccccxi. 

Phratry, *. Ixxviii, xciii. 

Phrygian musical mode, *. dexxv : 
m. 217. 

Phyle, tlie Greek, i. Ixxx ; sub divi- 
sions of the — , Ixxxi, xciii. 

Pianoforte, i. dxvi. 

Piets, t. XX, xxiv, xxxiv, xxxv, xliii, 
xliv, xc, ccxxxix ; lit. 7, 34 ; Irish 
— , t. ccclxxv. See Cruithen- 
tuath. 

Pig, t. ccclxv, ccclxviii, cccixix, 
dcxxxix. 

Pin, i. ccclxxxvii ; chased gold — s, 
m. 1G7. 

Pillows, i. cccliii. 

Pilum, the, t. ccccxxxiii. 

Pipa. See Bagpipe. 

Pipe. See Bagpipe. 

Pirete, t. cccxcvi, 

Pi-santir, the, i, dxiv. 

Pitch of A adopted in France, «. 
dixxxii. 

Pitcher, i. dexlii. 

Placitum, the general ; it corres- 
ponded to the Aenech, i. cclx- 
cclxi. 

Plagal Church Tones, relation of, to 
Irish music, i. dxcix-dc. See 
Tones. 

„ Modes, i. dlxxv, dxeix. 

Plain Chant, i. dxlviii, dlxxvii, 
dlxxviii, dlxxix, dlxxxvi, dxeix, 


Planxties, i. deix. 

Plaustrum, the, i. cccclxxvi ; — ma- 
jus, ^.ccclvi. 

Plebs, i. cclviii. 

Ploughlands. See Seisreach. 

Plume, the bird, i. cccclxxxi. 
Plunder of the Castle of Maelmils- 
cothacb, a Babelaistic tale, u. 130- 
185. 


>cms quoted: 

Aedh AbraCt poetical mvIUtlOll 
to Cuchulaind, n. 196. 

Anon//mous, to a harp of CoTlOT 
O’Brien, Earl of Thomond, iit\ 
287. 

„ to a MSS. book, and to the 
harp of the author, Hi. 316. 
On the origin of the name AtA 
Liarj Findy ii. 283-284. 

Stanza from Zeuss on the singing 
of blackbirds. Hi. 387. 

Brea&al BelacFs appeal to Find 
Mac Cumhaill, H. 384, 345. 

On the modes of Burial, ». cccxxx, 
cccxxxi. 

Cailte's description of the vocal 
music of Find and his warriors. 
Hi. 377. 

Of Cano on the celebrated ales of 
Ireland, i. ccclxxiv-v. 

Ceannmhair's invocation to his 
handstone, ii. 281, 282. 

On the chief cewic<ertcs, t. cccxxvii. 

Cinnaeth O’llartagan’s, on the 
Tech Midchuarda, H. 378. 

Fragment of a, on the Clann 
Colla, ii, ic. 

Colman Mac Lenene’s, on his 
sword, Hi. 245. 

On Cormac*s interview with Aen- 
gus Mae Inog, Hi. 362. 

Cor mac Mac Cuilennain, fragment 
of a religious, of. Hi. 388. 

On Craif tine's harp, by Nos, son of 
Find, or by Ferceirtno, m. 249. 

On the Courtship of Cred€ and 
Gael, 13, 14. 

Of Cuan O’Bothchain, on the pri- 
vileges, etc., of the Ard Kigh, 
and provincial kings, ii. 142. 

Of Crubretan, son of Aengus, on 
violence done to a leper, ii. 390. 

On JJubh Giila, the shield of 
Aedh, king of Oirghiall, i. 
dexliii. 

Of Bubthach Dael XJladh on Cu- 
chulaind, i. cccxxxviii. 

Of Dubthach Ua Lugair, ii. 340. 

Story of JJuiblinn, it. 289. 

On the lot casting of Eber and 
Ercamhon, ii. 4 ; m. 240-241, 

Of Eochaidh Eolach O'Ceirin on 
the history of Ailech, Hi. 8, 9. 

Of Eochaidh Eolach O'Ceirin on 
the origin of the name and 
ancient history of lioch German, 
and on the Feis of Tara, ii, 
12-13. 
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Poems qnoted : 

JEo^an Mqr's address to Eadan and 
her answer, S60; 

Of ^ercertne on Ollamh Fodhla, ii. • 
8,9,257. 

On the Fight of Ferdiad and Cu- 

. chnlaind, i. dcvi; it. 303, 303, 
306; m. 400-401, 415-463. 

Of Fergus on an Ogham inscrip- 
tion on an Id, t. cccxUv-v. 

Pierce FerHter's panegyric on a 
harp, Hi. 25S. 

FionntarCs elegy on the death of 
king Bagballach, tV. 81-82, 343- 
345. 

Of Flanagarif son of Ceallach, on 
the death of Aedh Fiunliath, iL 
96. 

Of Flanagan on the death of his 
son Ceallach, iV. 96. 

Of Flanagan on the historical tales 
which an Ollamh should know, 
and on the deaths of eminent 
persons, it. 96-97. 

Of Flann il/ac Fonain on the death 
of the sons of Flanagan, ii. 96. 

Flann Mainislrecli's pedigree of the 
saints of Ireland, ii. 166, 167. 

Fothadh na Canoine^ stanzas on 
the death of king Aedh Finn- 
liath, ii. 95. 

Fulartach on the Fair of Carman 
or Carman, ii. 38 to 47 ; m. 
368-359, 526 to 647. 

DiscoTery of the Gae JBulga, ii. 
311,312. 

GioUa Brighde Mac Conraidhc on 
the Church of Armagh, Hi. 58. 

Geoffrey Keating on his harijer 
Tadgh O^Coffey, Hi. 216. 

LaegFs description of his visit to 
the court of Labrad, Hi. 192. 

lioch Lein and Len the goldsmith, 
in. 203. 

Mac Conmidhe on the harp of 
Oonnehadh Cairbrech O’Brien, 
m. 271-272. 

Mac Liag's elegy on the death of 
Tadgh O’Kelly, ii. 126. 

„ topographical poem, ii. 100. 

„ and Mac Coise, dialogue of, ii. 
127-128. 

Midir^s address to Edain as Befinn, 
ii. 192-193 ; Hi. 191. 

On the death of Mogh Neid, i. 
cccxl. 

Mogh RuitKs address to his Lia 
Laimh5, or hand- stone, ii. 279, 
280. 


Poems quoted t 

On the Battle of Mdin Trogaidh€, 
ii. 366, 389. 

Nuadhn O'Lomthuil^ on the Battle 
of Almhain, ii. 891. 

O* h-Eimhin, a prayer, Hi. 399. 

Brian G'Higgins’ address to David 
Koche of Fermoy, m. 284P. 

Otsm, on the chess playing of 
Diarmait O’Duibbne, and other 
Fenian chiefs, m. 166-167. 

„ from the fragment of the battle 
of Gabhra, t. cccxli-ii. 

„ lament of, for his son Oscar, i, 
cccxxv. 

Satire of a master on his pupil. 
Hi. 393-394. 

„ on a student, m. 396. 

Satirical dialogue with a student, 
.Hi, 395. 

Jiath and Caiseal builders, metri- 
cal list of. Hi. 15, 16. 

Rumain Mac Colmain, quatrain 
of, enumerating the number of 
boards for an oratory, m. 37. 

Saint Baoithin’s lesson from the 
building of a round house. Hi, 33. 

„ Maedhog of Cluan Mur, ad- 
dress of, to Bran, King of 
Leinster, 'tV. 338, 339. 

,, Moling, panegyric on King 
Aedh, Hi, 46, 47. 

„ „ appeal of, to the Ui Deagba, 

m. 36. 

Scathach, the magic harp playing 
of. Hi. 223-224. 

Seanchan Torpeist, elegy on the 
death of Dalian Forgaill, H, 
85, 86. 

„ fragments of the Satire oh rats 
of, ii. 87. 

„ farewell to Guaire, ii. 88. 

Suibne, the mad, on a building 
made by Cobban Saer, Hi. 46. 

On the Fair of Tailt€y i. dcxl- 
dcxli. 

Tanaidhe O’Maelchonaire, on the 
Firbolg kings, H. 237. 

On Tara, Hi. 7. 

Tathlum^ on the making of a, 
ii. 262. 

Torna Eiges, on tlie death of 
Kiall, i. Ixxiii ; ii. 60. 

„ on Niall and Core, King of 
Cashel, ii, 63. 

„ on Beligh na Kigh, ii, 71-72. 

Tuirbhif father of Gobban Saer, 
le^nd of. Hi, 41. 

Ui Cormaio^ appeal of the Abbot 
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of, to Feidhlimidh Mac Crimh- 
thaino, Ard Bigh, m. 262. 

Poems referred to : 

Aengus na Diadachta, or Aengus 
Finn O’Daly, iu 143, 144, 
Amergin, lament for Aithirne, Hi. 
374. 

Andnymous, in praise of the 
palace of Ailinn, Hi. 182. 

„ instructions to a new king. Hi, 
256, 

„ on the Fair of Tailte, t. ccxxxvi, 
cccxxxiii. 

„ Address to Randall, Lord of 
Arann, m.839. 

Art ‘‘the Solitary’* son of Conn, 
prophecy of, ii. 68. 

Blessed Virgin, ancient hymn to, 

m. 392. 

Brian Huadh Mac Conmidhe, ‘pane- 
gyric of Neachtan O’Donnell, 

n. 98. 

Cenfaeladh, on the migrations of 
Golamh or Milesius, it. 94. 

„ Aidedhaibh Uladh, on the death 
of the Ultoniane, ii, 94. 
Cimbaeth, on, ii, 357. 

Cinaedh or Cinnaeth O’Harta- 
gan, on the death of the sons 
of Aedh Slane, n. lOG. 

„ on Brugh Mic an Oig, ii, 106. 

„ on Dumha Fire, and the Hill 
of Acaill, ii. 106. 

„ on the Champions of Eriu, iu 
106, 107. 

„ on the death of Niall, tV. 108. 

„ on Rath Essa, ii. 105, 106. 

„ on the manner of the deaths of 
the chief heroes of the Red 
Branch, ii. 325. 

„ on the pillar of St. Buite, ii. 107, 
„ on the origin of Tara, ii. 106. 

„ on the Tech Midchuarta, ii. 105. 
Colman O’Clusaigh, elegy on St. 

Cumain Fadda, ii. 90. 

„ hymn against the Yellow 
Plague, ii. 91. 

Cormac an Eigeas, circuit of 
Muirchertach “of the leather 
cloaks”, U.105. 

Cormac Fil^, poem on Tara, Hi. 6. 
Cuan O’Lothchain, panegyric of 
Cormac Mac Airt, ii. 140, 141. 
„ on the origin of the name 
and ancient history of Druim 
Criaich, ii. 145, 146, 147. 

„ on the privileges, prerogatives, 
etc., of the Ard Bigh and Pro- 
vincial Kings, ii. 141, 142. 


Poems referred to: 

„ on the origin of the name of the 
river* Shannon, ii. 142. 

,j on the history of Tailte, ii. 148, 
149. 

„ Panegyric on Tara, and on Noall 
of the Bine Hostages, ii. 147, 
148, 378. 

Cuaradh on Aileach, ii. 155. 

Dalian Forgaill, Amra or elegy on 
St. Colum Cille, i. cccclxxv-vi, 
cccclxxix, ccccxcvi ; ii. 62, 78, 
86; Hi. 245-246, 247-249, 260- 
261, 263, 371, 376. 

Deirdre, lament of. Hi. 378, 385. 
Diarmait, son of Laoighseal Mac 
an Bhaird, on the right of the 
Ulidiaus to the “ Red Hand”, Hi. 
265. 

Dorban on interments in Crua- 
chan. It. 72, 

Dubhthach, panegyric of Crimh- 
thann, son of EnuaCinselach, ii. 
340. 

Eochaid Eolach O’Cerin on the 
origin of the name of Loch 
Carman, ii. 12, 13, 113, 1 14. 

„ on the history of Aileach, u, 1 63 ; 
ttV. 8, 9. 

„ O’Beoghusa, lament on the decay 
of the warlike energies of the 
Irish, Hi. 169. 

„ O’CJeirein. See Flann, Pedigree 
of the saints of Ireland, ii. 
167. 

„ O’Flinn, on the invasion of Ire- 
land by Partholan, ii. 108- 
109. 

„ „ on the colonization of Ire- 

land by Caesar and Par- 
tholan, u, 109. 

„ „ on the division of Eriu be- 

tween the sons of Par- 
tholan, tt. 109. 

„ ,, on the names of the druids, 

etc., of Partholan, ii. 109. 

„ „ on the destruction of Con- 

aing’s tower, ii. 109. 

„ „ the colonization of Ireland, 

u. 109. 

„ „ the invasion of Ireland by 

the Tuatha D^ Danand, H. 
110 - 111 . 

„ „ bn the chiefs of the Milesian 

expedition, ii. 111. 

„ „ on the accession of Sob- 

harce and Cermna, n. 111. 
„ „ on the coming of the Gade- 

lians, ii. 111. 
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Poems referred to : 

, Eochaid 0*Flinn, on the building 
of Einanica, ii. 112. 

,» „ on the kings of Ulster from 

Cimbaeth to Concobar 
Mac Nessa, it. 1 12. 

„ ,, on the reign of the monarch 

Eog.tii Mdr, ii. 1 12. 

,, on the creation of the 
-vrorld, ii. 113. 

Eoghan O'Donnghaile, on a harper 
named Feidhlimy, it. 329, 357. 

„ „ on the right of the O’A'eills 

to the “Red Hand”, Hi, 
265. 

„ Buadh Mac an Bhaird on the 
baptism of Conal Gulban, tt. 
1G5. 

Errard Mac Coise, panegyric of 
Maelscachlain or Malachy and 
the chief princes of Eriu, ii. 127. 

„ Dialogue between, and Mac 
Eiag, ii. 127, 128. 

,, Panegyric of Maelbruanaidh, son 
of Tadgh of the Tower, t. 128, 
129. 

„ on the death of Fergal O’Ruairc, 
ii. 129. 

„ Address to the plunderers of his 
Castle, ii. 135. 

Percertnc, Ainra Chonrai, i. 
ccclvi; m. 152-163, 179, 209. 

Fiacc, Bishop, metrical life of St. 
Patrick, ii. 74-75. 

•Find Mac Cumhaill, poems attri- 
buted to, ii. 59. 

Flann Mac Eonain, elegy on the 
death of Eigncchan, ii. 1 0:^- 1 05. 

,, on the sons of Eochaidh 
Muighmheadoin, ii. 102. 

„ Address to Forester, Son of 
Entangled Forest, ii. 102. 

,, on the qualifications of an 
Ollamh, ii. 96-97. 

Flann Mainistrech, on the death 
and place of sepulture of the 
Tuatha De Danand, ii. 150 ; tit. 
210 - 

„ on the length of the reign and 
manner of death of each of the 
Pagan monarchs of Eriu from 
Eochaidh Fcidhlech to Dathi, 
it. 160. 

„ on the manner of death of the 
Christian monarchs of Eriu, ii. 
160. 

„ a satirical poem on the names 
of the Trdm Daimh, ii 89, 
160, 151. 


Poems referred to : 

Flann Mainistrech, on the names, 
length of reign, and manner of 
death of the Christian Kings 
of Munster, it. 161. 

„ on the monarchs of Eriu and 
kings of Meath descended from 
Niail, ii. 151. • 

,, on the origin and history of 
Aileachjii. 161-153. 

„ on Aileach (a second \ ii. 164. 

„ on the battles and deeds of 
valour of the descendants of 
Eoghan, son of Niall, ii 166. 

„ on the battles and deeds of • 
valour of the Cinel Eogiiain, 
ii 156. 

„ on the life of Muirchertach 
Mac Erca, ii. 156. 

„ on the birth and history of Aedh 
Slaine, ii. 158, 169. 

„ on the monarchs of Eriu and 
kings of Meath of the race of 
Aedh Slaine, ii. 169. 

Flann Mainistrech, on the house- 
hold of St. Patrick, ii 159, 160. 

„ a metrical abstract of ancient 
history, ii. 160. 

„ on the taxes and tributes paid 
to the King of Tir Chonaill, 
ii. ICO. 

„ on the rights and privileges of 
the kings of Aileach, and tlio 
kings of Tir Chonaill, ii. 160. 

„ Panegyric of Couali Gulbau, ii. 
161. 

,, Pedigree of the Saints of Ire- 
land, ii. 166. 

Fothadh na Canoine, metrical pre- 
cepts on the duties of a king, ii 
176. 

Fulartach, Fair of Carman, i. cxvi, 
ccxxxii, cclv, cclvii, cclix, 
cccxxvl, ceexlii, ceexliii, dxxi, 
dxxxii ; iii. 313, 326, 336, 338, 
364, 367, 368. 

Giulia Brighde Mac Conmidhe on 
Dalach, son of Muirchertach, 
ii. 162. 

„ on Maelseachlain O^Donnell, 
Lord of Tir Connell, ii. 162. 

„ on the territories of Conall 
Gulban and his brothers, ii. 163, 
164. 

„ on the territory and race of 
Enna, ii. 164. 

„ on the division of territory 
between Conall Qulban and 
Eoghan, ii. 164, 165. 
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Poems referred to : 

Giolla Brighdo Mac Conmidhe on 
the })ardBhip8 of the literary 
orders, Hi. 167. 

,i Panegyric on Donnehadh Cair- 
breach O’Brien, tit. 271. 
liaitlieog’s address co her son Flann 
TVTac Lon»in, it. 98. 

Mac Liiag, topographeal poem, it. 
99. 

„ on the sons of Cas, ti. 117,. 

„ on the sons of Ceineidigh, n. 117. 
„ on the fall of Brian Borumha, 
it. 117-118. 

„ Address of Errard Mac Coiae on 
the death of Brian, ti. 118-119. 
„ Lament for his absence from 
Ceann Coradh, it. 120. 

,, on giving the name Borumha to 
Ceann Coradh, it. 120, 121. 

„ on Cam Chonaill, ii. 121, 122. 

„ Panegyric on Tad'gh O’Kelly, ii. 
123, 143. 

„ Panegyric on Tadgh O’Kelly and 
other chieftains, ii. 124. 
Maelmura of Fahan, in praise of 
Flann Sionna, ii. 93. 

Marbhan, dialogue between, and 
his brother Guaire, Hi. 356, 357. 
Muireadhach Albanach O'Ualy — 
three laudatory poems ad- 
dressed to O’Oonnell, Hi. 281. 

„ appeal to Donchadh Cairbrech 
O’Brian, »t*. 281. 

„ appeal to Morrogh, son of Brian 
O’Brien, Hi. 282-283. 
O’Duibhagan, fcjean Mor, pane- 
gyric on Tara, u. 68-59, 06, 60. 
Olioll Oluim, poems of, in Book of 
Leinster, ii. 67. 

Oisin, account of the wooing of 
Berach Breac by /lis lather 
Find, Hi. 380. 

Human Mac Colman, poem written 
for the Galls or foreigners of 
Dublin, Hi. 37. 

Saint Mochae, poems relating to 
the legend of. Hi 387. 

Seanchan Torpeist, on the battles of 
the monarch Huadhraidhe, iti. 86. 
Torna Eigas, poems attributed to, 
H. 00, et scq. 

Poet, a, governed Ireland conjointly 
with a priest, H. 138, 139. 

Pott' judges, profession of, deprived 
of their privileges in the time of 
Concobar Mac Kessa, ii. 20. 

Poets of the Milesians, ii. 61, 62; — 
at the court of Laeghaire, 72 ; the 


different orders of — , and the kind 
of poetry peculiar to each, 171. 

Poetry, professors of, tV. 4 ; the twelve 
books of — , H. 38 1 . 

Pole, the, of a cliariot, i. cccclxxx. 

Pole hammer, the, i. cccclix. 

Polis, the Greek, *. Ixxxiv. 

Polychord instruments known to the 
Greeks, who looked upon them as 
foreign, /. cccclxxxvi ; the absence 
of — from sculptures etc., not a 
proof that they were not in exten- 
sive use, i. cccclxxxvii. 

Polyphonous music, *. dxlvi. 

Poor, relieving officer of the, i. ccli. 
Poor scholars”, ii. 279. 

Population, distribution of, in Ire- 
land ; demesne of the Flath ; com- 
parison with Wales; Fuidirland; 
number of freeholders, *. cliii ; ex- 
tent of the holdings of Cedes ; 
public land ; was gradually con- 
verted into allodium, cliv ; life 
estates lapsed into estates in fee ; 
tribe land ; rights of freemen on it ; 
establishment of a Selb, civ; the 
Maigin Digona, civ, clvi ; extent of, 
land in usufruct of freemen not 
Aires, clvii ; partnerships or gilds, 
their advantages, clviii ; Fuidir- 
paitnerships ; co-tillage partner- 
ships in Wales, in fccotland, in 
Friesland, etc. ; rundale or ruurig, 
the relics of partnership, clix ; 
Brughrecht, or Birlaw ; the Brugh- 
fer, the Brughtown, it was the 
prototype of a borough, clx ; dif- 
ferent ranks of Brughfers; the 
Forus of a Brughfer the place of 
election of a king; representation' 
of a borough, the Brughfer, the 
mayor, clxi; the Brugh town re- 
presented the Saxon Burgh ; deve- 
lopment of a Brugh town into a 
city ; the towns of lords were 
governed by their Maers or 
stewards, clxii. 

Pork, t. ccclxix. 

Forphyra vulgaris, and P. laciniata, 
i. ccclxvii. 

Porridge, i. ccclix, ccclxiii, ccclxvi. 

Port Gerefa, *, cclxxxviii. 

Posaune, the, t. dxxx. 

Posscssores among the SaUc Franks, 
i. cxiv. 

Pot, cooking, i, ccclix. 

Precarium, nature of, i. ccxxiii ; the 
land held by a Fuidir, was a — , i. 
ccxxiii. 
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Prerogatives of the Ard Righ and 
provincial king^ «V. 140, 141 ; a 
knowle^e of the — necessary for 
the chief poet and historian, iV. 
142. 

Prescription of different kinds, t. 

clxxxvii, clxxxvtii, c.'xxxix. 
Prescriptive rights, evasion of, in Ire* 
land, I. ccxxv. 

Prestoriae or Praestitae, t. ccxxUi. 
Pi'iapus, t. cccxc. 

Priest, provisional government of 
Ireland by a, and a poet, it. 138, 139. 
Probi'homines, i. ccxc. 

Procedure, legal, in criminal trials, 
i. cclxxvii ; worthy and un- 
worthy witnesses, cclxxvii; 
dSerent kinds of criminal in- 
formation, cclxxvii; confir- 
mation of a criminal charge ; 
simple expurgation, cclxx viii ; 
the Tuarastal or proof; the 
Fir De, or truth of God ; the 
Crannehur or lot-casting ; 
complainant might proceed 
either by criminal indictment 
or civil process, cclxxix; 
costs and damages ; the leech 
fee, cclxxx; compurgation, 
cclxxxi ; information of an 
accomplice or accessory, 
cclxxx; private information 
of an accomplice or accessory 
should be made to three ma- 
gistrates or to a ** worthy” 
priest, cclxxxi i. 

„ in civil actions; the Fasc or 
summons ; the Gabhail or dis- 
tress, t. cclxxxii ; the Trosca 
or fasting ; the Anad or stay ; 
the pound or Airlis of a 
Forus, cclxxxiii ; Replevin ; 
immediate distress; the Re 
Ditbma or detention in 
pound ; the Lobad or sale of 
the distress, cclxxxiv; trial 
in Replevin ; forfeiture of a 
Gell or pledge ; the Athgab- 
haill or VVitberimm, cclxxx v. 
Profession of learning established by 
law, u. 136; — of teaching not 
confined to the clergy, ti. 17U-177. 
Professors of music and poetry, iV. 
4; — in a public school, 84; — as 
rulers and Ministers of State, 137. 
Prohibitions of the Ard Righ aud 
provincial kings, u. 140, 141 ; a 
knowledge of — necessary to the 
chief poet and historian, ti. 142. 


** Promotion”, English law of, i. 

exxx. 

Property, the. descent of, among the 
Gauls and Germans was according 
to the custom of Gavelkiud, c. 
clxvUi-clxix. 

Prostates, t. cxvii. 

Protestant Ilymnology in relation to 
the history of music, t. dixiii. 
Proverbs, poetical, n. 173. 

Provisional Government of Eriu by 
a poet and a priest, tV. 137-139. 
Prud’hommes, ». ccxc. 

Psalterlum, the, ». diii ; two forms of 
it in use before the eleventh cen- 
tury ; the rectangular — , div ; the 
— in modum clypei, dv ; — must 
have been known to the Irish, 
dyii ; the triangular — represented 
the Einnor, dviii; dx, dxiii, dxxx, 
dlvi. 

Psaltery. See Saltaire. 

Public land gradually converted into 
allodium, i. cliv. 

Puddings, ccclxix. 

Pulk, the Sclavonic, t. Ixxx. 

Purple, t. ccclxxx, ccclxxxvii, cccc, 
dexliii. 

Pybeii. See Bagpif^. 

Quadi, the, t. ccccxxii, ccccxxv. 
Quadrilateral musical instruments of 
the harp kind in common use 
down to the twelfth century, ». 
dv; these were ecclesiastical in- 
struments, ». dvi. 

Quadruplum, t. dliv. 

Quaiion, the, t. dxv; number of 
strings in a — ; transformation of 
the into the pianoforte, dxvi ; 
Mr. F. Graham’s statement that the 
— came into Europe as the tym- 
panum, dxvii. 

Queen, see Kigdn. 

Quern, the; it was worked by women 
who were slaves among the rich, 
i. ccclx. 

Quinnabenkr, t. ccclii, doxiil. 
Quinquegrade scale, early Church 
music constructed on the, t. 
dlxxxvi, dexxv. 

,, diatonic scale, i. dlxxx, dlxxxix, 
dxci dxcvi,dxcviii,dciii. Bee 
Scale. 

Rabe, the, t. dxxlii. 

Races, constant struggles of, in 
Ireland, t. xxiii ; etR^ct of mixture 
of — on language, Ixviii-lxix ; 
Ireland peopled by different • — , Ixx; 
Irish traditions about — not fully 
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worked up, Ixxl ; existence of two 
types in Ireland, Ixxii ; early 
— , fair-haired, Ixxiii; governing 
classes fair-haired, menial classes 
dark-haired, Ixxv ; prejudice of 
Norsemen against black hair, 
Ixxiy; identity of all fair-haired 
— m Europe, Ixxv; this explains 
why words that are Celtic to some 
are German to others, Ipcv ; 
difference of rights among 
tribes due to difference of race, 
IxxviL 

Rachimburgen, *. civ. 

Bade Knights of Bracton, u 
cclxxxviii. 

Radechenistres, i. cclxxxviii. 

Badman, t. cclxxxvii. 

Baith (a householder), i. clxxxviii, 
cxcvii, cxcviii, cci, cclxii, cclxxv, 
cclxxvi, ccxxxvi, cclxxxvii, 
cclxxxii, cclxxxviii, ccxc, ccxcii. 

Baithmann, i, cclxxvi. 

Bandir of the Gwentian and Dime- 
tian codes, t. xcii. 

Bapes of Sussex, i. Ixxxi, Ixxxiv. 

Bath, the (a fort or mound), t, 
•ccxcvii, cccii, cccv, cccvii, cccxxx, 
cccl, ccclxxiv, dcxxxvii, dcxxxviii ; 
nV. 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 12, 14, 15, 70, 75, 
etc. ; — chambers, t. ccxcvii ; — 
na Uigh at Tara, iii. 5, 12 ; — of 
Ailech, 8, 9, 10, 12 ; — Cruachain, 
description of, 11, 12 ; — builders, 
14, 15, 16. 

Bath (wages), i. cx, cxi, cxii, cxiii, 
cxxiii, cxxiv, cxliv. See Taurcrech, 

Bath, or Uaith (a householder, etc.), 
t. clxxvi, ccliii, cclrKi, cclxxxii. 
See Baith. 

Kebab. See Rebec. 

Bebebe. See Rebec. 

Rebec, the, used in Britanny, *. 
dxxii ; — in Ireland and in W ales, . 
dxxiii ; dxxv, dxxvii. 

Recitative, invention of, i. dlxlv. 

Red Branch House, m. 380. 

„ Hand, the, the armorial bear- 
ings of Ulster, tit. 264; — 
the arms of the O’Neills be- 
longed of right to Magenis, 
278. 

Reel, t. dcxx ; origin of the word, tit, 
408. 

Reel (for winding yarn), i. ccclix. 

Rees* Encyclopasdia, article on druids 
in, a. 179, 182; m.841. 

Reeve, i, cciii, ccxxxi. See Qerefa. 

Refrain, nature of; called in Norse 
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Stef ; the Vidkvasdi, a particular 
kind of it ; a similar kind of — in 
Irish, i. dcvi ; the Irish Burdoon 
not a — , dcvii. 

Reiterhammer, the, i. cccclix. 

Rennet, i. ccclxviii. 

Replevin, i. cclxxxiil. 

Residences of the Ard Righ after the 
desertion of Tara, Hi. 24. 

Revolution in music foreshadowed in 
works of Palestrina, i. dixli ; cause 
of that revolution, dlxiii ; eSect of 
similar causes on music of Pales- 
trina, dlxiii. 

Rhaith Llys, i. ccliv. 

,, Gwlad, t. ccKv. 

Rhingyl, the Welsh, i. eexliii. 

Rhodymenia palmata, i. ccclxvii. 

Rhythm, musical, *. dxlvii ; — and 
tonality of popular music, dlvii. 

Ri, uV. 469, 493, 502, 513, 614; — 
Ard Erind, i. clvi. See Rig. 

Rice, the Anglo-Saxon, i. Ixxxiv. 

Rig, the, or Righ, i. Ixxxiv, clii, cliii, 
cliv, civ, clviii, clx, clxi, clxv, 
clxxxv, cxcviii ; other names for 
— ; corresponding titles among 
the Norsemen, ccxxxviii ; different 
ranks of, cexxix ; the — Tuatha 
represented the Ealdorman of the 
Hundred, ecxxx; the Dux, and 
the Ealdorman of a Trithing cor- 
responded to the — M6r Tuatha; 
the — Ard Erind, ccxxxi ; the 
office of — elective, but confined 
to certain families, hence the value 
of genealogies ; the — was elected 
by the Aires ; the Tanaiste, 
ccxxxii ; the election of officers 
took place at a Brugh ; the power 
of a — limited, ccxxxUi ; extent of 
the sanctuary of a — ; the Folacli 
or leech fee of a — Tuatha, and of 
a — Mor Tuatha, ccxxxiv ; a — 
not permitted to do servile work ; 
the Dam of a — ; its composition, 
ccxxxv ; the Foleith of a — 
Tuatha, of a — M6r Tuatha, and 
of a — Rurech; the Amus or 
Ambus of a — , ccxxxvi ; the 
residence or Dun of a — , ccxxxviii ; 
the household of the — Ard Erind, 
ccxxxix ; the revenue of a — , ccxl- 
ccxli; eexlii. ccxlviii, cclLi, ccliii, 
cclvii, cclxii, celxvi, cclxxxiii, cccv, 
cccviii, cccxvii. ccclxxvi ; it. 38. 

„ Ben, (. ccxxix ; iii. 111,502. 

„ Buiden, t. ccxxix, ccxxxi, 
ccxxxiv ; iii. 602, 603. 

54 . 
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Rig Bunad, ccxxix ; m. 603. 

„ Cuicid,. or Cuicidh, *. ccxxix» 
cccix. 

„ Damna, *- cccl, cccli. 

„ Flath, *. cxxviii. 

„ Mdr Tuatha, i. cviii, clxxxv, 
ccxxix, ccxxx, ccxxxi, 

ccxxxvi, cclxix, cccl. 

, Rurcch, or Kuircch, i clvi, 
ccxxix, ccxxxiv, ccxxxv, 

ccxxxvi, ccxxxviii. 

„ Treaba, t. ccxxx. 

„ Tuatha. Kii Tuaithc, i. cvii, cviii, 
cx, clvi, clxxxv', cxcviii, ccvi, 
ccxxix, ccxxxi, ccxxxiv, 
ccxxxv, ccxxxvi, ccxxxviii, 

ccxl, ccxliii, cccxlv, ccxlix, 
cclxxiii, cccviii, ccelxxi, 

dcxliii; m. 610. 613, 616. 
Right of Sanctuary, tradition of the, 
among the Irish peasantry, the 
true cause of their harbouring 
criminals, ». clvii. 

Rigsmal, the, *. cxxxiv, ccxx, 
ccxxxvii, ccclvi. 

Rii. See Rig. 

Riki, the Norse, t. Ixxxiv. 

Rikir, t, ccxxix. 

Rings, different kinds of, m. 168; 
finger — used to indicate the 
number of warriors slain by a 
champion, 166; hair — used in 
the seventeenth century, 1 69, 1 74, 

1 75 ; spiral — for the liair men- 
tioned in the Wanderings of Mael- 
dun’s Boat, 188. 5See Ear-rings 
and Au-Nasc. 

Roan tree, quickbean or mountain 
ash, use of in druidical rites, H. 
213, 214, 227 ; use of the — in the 
ordeal by fire, 216, 227. 

“Robin Adair”, the air called, m. 
296, 297. 

Rock, the German. See Frock. 
Rogaire Dubh”, the air called, tV*. 
399. 

Romans, i. xxi, xxxiv, xl, xliv, Ixix, 
Ixxiii, xciii, cvi, ccclxxvii, ccclxxix, 
ccclxxx, ccclxxxii, cccclxxii, 
cccclxxvii, cccclxxx ; ii. 1 60, 300, 
881 ; — at Tara, Hi. 7 ; 172, 840, 
341, 346. 

Roman singers sent to England in 
the seventh century, i. dlxvii. 
Rondeau, i. dxl. 

Ross-schinder, i. ccccxliv. 

Rote, two different instruments 
called, in use in the middle ages, 
t. di ; difference between them ; 


one of them was played with the 
fingers, dii/ diii; the triangular 
Psalterium called a — ,dxiv ; dxviii, 
dxxiii, dxxv, dxxvii, dxxviii, 
dxxix. 

Rotta, Rota, supposed derivation of 
the word, from Chrotta, i. 
ccccxcix ; the — not the lincient 
or modern Vitile, or the harp, d, 
di; the German — in the ninth 
and tenth centuries described as a 
l*salteiium, i. diii. See Roto. 

Round Towers, price of erection of a 

, — , Hi. 60 ; origin and use of — , i. 

dxxxvi ; evidence of the Christian 
character of — , m. 46; I>r Petrie’s 
view regarding — unassailable, 62. 

Royal Branch, house of the, at 
Emania, n. 261 ; heroes of — , 325, 
366, 367,867 ; m. 11, 12. 

Royal Irish Academy, library of the, 
MSS. in the, i. Ivi ; «». 3.53 ; 
Hi. 162, 163, 174, 261, 263, 
276, 317. 329, 332, 880, 397, 
403, 413. 6-’3. 525 ; Mr. 
Hitchcock’s MS. book of 
Notes on Ogams — , 71. 

„ Museum of the, i. ccccliv, 
cccclxii; Hi. 181, 182, 189, 
20.5, 289, 297, 303, 308, 319, 
821, 340, 842, 344, 3.50, 307. 

„ Transactions of the, Hi. 347, 
348, 849. 

„ Papers read before the, t. 
Ixviii ; m. 71. 

Rubebe. See Rebec. 

Rubia tinctorum, i. ccccii. 

Rubus fruticosus, i. ccccv. 

Rudrician race, chief of, m. 266. 

Rudzi, *. cceixii. 

Rum ex acetosa, i.ccccvi. 

Runes, i. ceexliii, ceexliv. 

Rye, i. cccclxii. 

Sab, pi. Sabaid, t. xevi, cxxxi, 
dxxxvi, eexlii, edii, ediii, edvi, 
cdxviii, cccviii, ccdxxi ; m. 41, 
42, 611. 

Sachsenspicgel, *. ccclxxxv. 

Sackcloth, i. ccdxvi. 

Sacrifice (human) ; one instance of 
the sacrifice of hostages re- 
corded in Irish MSS., t. 
cccxx ; legend of Gortigem, 
cccxxxiii; similar legend of 
Conn and Becuma, cccxxxiii' 
iv ; — referred to in a poem 
on the Fair of Tailte, dcxl. 

„ of animals; instance of the 
slaying of the animals of » 
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deceased person, u cccxxi; 
reference to the slaying of 
animals in a poem on the 
Pn ir of Tailt6, *. dcxl. 

Saer Bothach, t. exv, cxvi, clxxxvi. 

Ceile, * cxiii, cxxix, cxxxix, exli, 
cxliii, elii, clxvi, clxxxvi, 
'’ccxl, cccl. 

„ Fuitlir, t. cxvii, cxxi, cxxvii, 
cxxix. 

Saffron, t. cccciii. 

Sagum, the, i. ccclxxxviii, 

Sai, ». ci, clxxx, ccxx, cclxxx; ii. 

171 ; Hi. filO. 

Saints, manuscript lives of, quoted : 

Beatha Abbain (St. Abban), Hi. 44. 

„ Brighte (St. Brigit), t. ccclxi. 

„ Cholmain Ela (St. Culman 
Ela), m. 32-33. 

„ Cholum Cille (St. Colum 
Cille), «. 81, 202. 

„ Ciarain (St. Ciaran), ». 
cccciv ; m. 120-121. 

„ Coemghin (St. Kevin), i 
ccclxv. 

„ Cuminc Fata (St. Cumin 
Fada), m. 35. 

„ Fimibairr (St. Finnbar), *. 
cccxxii. 

„ Greallain (St. Grelan), tit. 
84. 

„ Maic Creicho (St. Mac 

Creiche, or Creha), i. 
cclxxxix ; Hi. 331-332. 

„ Maighnein (St. Maighnen), 
t. ccxl-ccxli. 

,, Mochuda (St. Mochuda, or 
Carthach), in. 4. 

,, Moedog (St. Mocdog of 

Cluan Mdr), ii. 338-339. 

„ Moling (St. Moling), Hi. 34- 
36, 46. 

,, Patraicc (Tripartite life of 
St. Patrick), i. Ixxxv ; ii. 
67, 166, 201-202. 

,, Buadaiii (St. lluadan), ii. 

336-337. 

„ Senain (St. Senan), i. 

cccxxix. 


“ Sak and Soke”, i. cclxx. 

Salad, i. ccelxvii 

Salmon, i. cc'jIxx ; — of knowledge. 
See Eo Feasa. 


Salt, t. ccelxvii, dcxlii. 

Salteire, the, ol the Trouveres a dif- 
ferent instrument from the Psal- 


terium, i. dxiv ; method of idaying 
the — ; figures of the — , dxiv- 
XV ; transformation of the — into 


the pianoforte ; the — - in use 
in the seventeenth century, dxvi. ' 
Salterio tedesco, i. dxvii. 

Sambucus, i. dxx. 

Sanskrit grammar, Wilkins’, ». li. 
Santir, the, t. dxvii. 

Saraad, t. cxxviii, cxxix, clxxyiii. 

See Sarhaet. 

Sarcilis, the, i. ccclxxxii. 

Sarhaet, i. ccxcv. See Saraad. 
Sarugh, Sarughudh, Sarugud, i 
cxxviii ;■ clxxviii, ccxl, ccxlviii, 
ccli, ccxciv, ccxcv ; Hi. 473, 481, 
482, 614, 515, 516, 517, 618, 519. 
Satin, striped, i. ccclxxxiii, 
ccclxxxvi. 

Satire, jjower and nature of, ii. 217, 
218, 219; poetical effects of — 
227. 

Satrap, i. ccxxx. 

Saudahds, t. ccci. 

Saurion, i. ccclxiii. 

Saussage, i. ecclxix. 

Sautrie, see Salteire. 

Saw, t. ccclxi. 

Saxon, music i. dcxxii; — nation, 
students of the, in the schools 
of Erin ii. 82 ; treachery of the 
— invaders of Britain, 222 ; the 
descendants of Brutus and Britan 
Mael driven out by the — settlers, 
185. 

“ vSaxon ale of bitterness”, i. ccclxxv- 
vi, 

Saxons, i. xx, xxi, xxiv, xxxiv; 
early acquaintance of the — and 
the Irish ; tlieir hostility the re- 
sult of political relations in the 
north, XXXV ; the — first men- 
tioned as enemies of the Irish in 
the seventh century ; importance 
of this fact, xxxvi, xl, xlii, xliii, 
xliv,lxxv, cxxxix, cxcvii, ccxxxix, 
ccclxxxii ; ii. 186 ; Hi. 7, 146 ; the 
old — , i. ccxxxi. 

Scabini, i. evi, cviii. 

Scale ; existence of many musical 
— s ; origin of the notes of a — , i. 
dxlii ; mode in which the quinque- 
grade — was obtained, dxliii; 
relation of the notes of the quin- 
quegrade — to each other, dxliv ; 
no natural tonic among them ; 
way in which the diatonic — was 
completed, dxliv; — thus ob- 
tained not identical with the 
modern one ; every tone of a — 
used as a tonic in homophonous 
music, dxlv; comparison of mu- 
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sical — 8, dlxxxi ; modern — of 
Gy dxcviii. 

Scandinavians, t. xxxiv, Ixxv, clxxr, 
colv, cclvi, Cflxv, cccxxxvii, 
ceexliii, cccliii, ccclxxiii, ccclxxxiii, 
ccccli, cccclvii, cccclxiv, cccclxx. 
Scena, i. ccclxi. 

Schellen, t. dxxxvii. 

Schlacliten, i. ccxix. 

Schoifen, t. evii. See Sclioppen. 
School, Moengal, teacher of the 
inner, of St. Gall, i. dlxviii; his 
■- scholar Tuotilo probably an Irish- 
man, dlxviii-ix ; — of Filoadh, ti. 
49 ; — of St. Ailbhi at Iniliuch, 
76; — of Bcannehoir. under St. 
Comgall, 76 ; — of Birr, under 
St. Cronan, 76; — of Cluain 
Uamha, now Cloyne, 76 ; — of 
Clonard, 76, 79. 81, 83, 84, 34 5 ; 
— of Clonmacnoise, 76; — of St. 
Finnbar at Cork ; lay — of Colman 
Ua Cluasaigli at Cork ; — of Mun- 
garet, near Limerick; of Lothar, 
76 ; — of Ross Ailithor, 76. 77; — 
of Swords, 77 ; — or college under 
St. Bricin at Tuaitn llrecain, 77, 
93, 94; — of Kildare, 77; foreign 
students at — of Arinngh, 82; 
qualifications of a For Leighinn, 
or master of a public — , 84 ; pro- 
fessors or teachers in a imldic — , 
84 ; — of Cathbadh the Druid, 
200 . 

Schools, the ecclesiastical, of the 
early Christian period, ii. 7G ; 
lay national — at the same 
period, 77 ; revision of the 
system of teaching in — made 
at Drom Ceat, 78; sizars and 
poor scholars in those schools, 
79 ; hut encampments of 
students at Irish — , 81 ; 
Bede’s allusion to Saxon and 
British students at Irish — , 
82. 

„ of music, Flemish, {. diviii, 
dlix, dix ; French — , dlix ; 
early Florentine — , dlix. 
SchSpi)en, *. cclxvi. See Scheiffen. 
Sciath, the, t. cccclxiii ; lY. 330, 331; 
— clis, *. cccclxv, cccclxvii. 
See Shield. 

„ Arglhn, the shield of the poet 
Senchad, i. 333. 

Scire Gerefa, t. ccxlviii ; — Gemdt, 
cclviii. 

Sclavonians, t, cccxxxvii. 

Scorpion” the. See Suist. 


Scotch, the, i. ccccxiiv. 

Scoti, Scots, t. xxiii, xxxi, xxxfr,^ 
XXXV, xliii, xliv, xlv, xlvi, xlvii, 
Ixxvi, xci; iii. 2. 

Scotie power was recent at the 
period of the Atticotic revolution, 
i, xxviii ; — coYiquests on the 

coast of Britain, xxxiii. * 
Scottish music, two kinds of : High- 
land — , nearly the same as the 
Irish, i. dcxviii; recognition of 
the gapped scale in — , dcxviii- 
ix ; Lowland — has the scale and 
keys of Irish music, dexix ; the 
conventional style of — difife- 
rence between Highland and Low- 
land — ; hypotheses to explain 
this difference, dcxxii; Highland 
— not aflTected by polyphonous 
music ; Influence of foreign 
music on Lowland — , dcxxiii ; 
preservation of — ; growth of a 
conventional style in — , dexxiv. 

Screpal, Screpall, Scrapal, i. clxxxi, 
ccxl, ccl, cclxxx, cclxxxi, dexliii. 

Screuna of the Franks, t. ccxcvi. 

Secular national schools in early 
Christian times in Ireland, it. 77. 

Secular Song, difference between, 
and ecclesiastical chant recog- 
nised by early composers, t. dlxii. 

Scilloin, see Teillin. 

Senchas M6r, Hi. 20 ; account of the 
more remarkable judges of Erin 
from the — , 21 ; 23, 26, 26-29, 
81 ; — said to have been drawn 
up by a committee of nine, 62 ; 
presence of Core, king of Munster, 
at Tara during the revision of the 
— , 63-68 ; colours of winds ac- 
cording to — , iii. 133. 

Sencleithe, *. xevi, cxv, cxvi ; rights 
of — ; tradition of those rights 
still preserved, i. exxi; cxxix, 
exxx, clii, clxxxxiii ; iii. 494. 

Sepulchral monuments, names of ; 
the Derc, i. cccxxix; the Fert,. 
eccxxx ; the Indeilb cloiche, 
ccexxx ; the Fyhrt of Anglo- 
Saxon law ; the Leacht, cccxxxi ; 
the Leac or Liacc ; Cairte or 
pillar stones ; the Tamleacht ; the 
Mur, cccxxxii ; the Cnoc, cccxxxv ; 
the Cam; use of a Cam to ascer- 
tain the number slain in battle ; 
instance of a Cam placed over the 
corpse of a warrior, cccxxxvi ; 
and over the heads of those slain ; 
custom of cutting off the heads of 
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the Blain ; the Cairn used to pro- 
tect the heads of the slain from 
being carried away as trophies, 
i. cccxxxvii-viii ; stones after- 
wards added to the Leacht ; the 
Cam invariably connected with 
the Firbolgs, cccxxxix ; — referred 
to tls existing on the plain of 
Magh Tuired, dcxxxvii ; — nien- 
tioned in the Dindsenchaa of the 
Fair of Tailte, dcxxxviii ; — -men- 
tioned in the Dindscnchas of 
Brugh na Boine, dcxxxix. 

Sequences, i. dl, dlxix. 

Shears, *. ccclxi. 

Sheep, i. dcxxxix.* 

Sheriff, %. ccxlviii, eexlix ; — 'a 

Tourn, cclxii. 

Shield, the, form and material of — s, 
t. cccclxiii-iv ; names of — , 
cccclxiv ; ii. 333 ; wooden — s ; 
rims of — s, *. ccccl^ ; bosses and 
umbo of — 8 ; rivets of — a ; sharp 
and wave-edged — s, cccclxvi ; 
small — a or Seiatha Clia, cccclxvii ; 
Bronze — in the Museum of the 
R. X Academy, cccclxvii-viii ; 
large — s used by the Irish, 
cccelxix } German and Danish — s, 
cccclxix ; colours of shields ; — s 
ornamented with devices, cccclxx ; 
— s ornamented with precious 
metals, etc. ; — s presented to 

poets ; — s were heirlooms, 

cccclxxi ; personification of — s, 
cccclxxii; silver — s, when and 
where first made, ii. 6, 328; — s 
with sharp rims, 319 ; missive — s, 
3 1 8-3 1 9 i Ochain the — of Conco- 
bar Mac Nessa, 321 ; — s used in 
ancient Eriu, 327 ; — of Corb 

Mac Ciarain, 327 ; early references 
to the — , 328-329 ; metal — s 
used by the Gacdhil at a very 
early x>eriod, 328 ; Cuchulaind’s 
— 13uban, 329 ; — of Aedh, son 
of Duach Dubh king of Oirghiall, 
made of the Eo llossa, 330 ; — of 
Mac Conn, 381-332 ; the — strap, 
.331-332; names of celebrated 
shields, 332-333. 

Shirt. See Caimsi and Skyrta. 

Shoes, different kinds of, i. cccxcvii, 
dexl ; bronze — , cccxcviii- 

Shutters, i. dcxli. 

Sialfaeti of the Norse, t. ccclxix. 

Sic Oc, t. ccxxxv, cclxii, cclxix, 
cclxx, cclxxi. 

Sieve, *. ccclx. 


** Sighile ni Gara”, the air, nt. 296. 

Silk, i. ccclxxix, ccclxxxii, ccclxxxvi. 

SilurcB, i. Ixxvii. 

Silver, knowledge of, indicated by 
the use of lead, i. ccccxxii ; — 
ornaments mentioned in MSS. 
along with gold and bronze, 
ccccxxii ; shields of — , ii, 6. 

Slnapis nigra, t. cccLxiii. 

Sith, *. ci. 

Sithar, i ci. 

Sitheundman, i. exxx, cxl. 

Sixhaendmen, i. ci. 

Sizarships, ii. 279. 

Skalks, *. ccxxxvii. 

Skemma, i. ccci, cccii, cccxviii. 

Skewers, i. ccclix. 

Skickja, the, *. ccclxxxix. 

“ Sky-fa^mer■^ i. cxxiii. 

Skyrta, or Serker, the Scandinavian, 
i. ccclxxxiii. 

Slaves, i. ccxcvi, ccclxi. 

Sleeping room, i. cccliii. 

Slegh, the, i. Ixxiv. 

Sling, i. ccccxxxviii, cccclx, cccclxi ; 

ii. Ivi5, 287, 288, 292, 294, 
318. 

„ Balls, ii. 288, 289, 290, 291. 

Sling Stones of iron and bronze, ii 
251, 252, 291. 

Sloke, i. ccclxvii. 

Sluice, mill, i. ccclx. 

Smith, i. ccclxi i. 

Smithy, i. ccclxii. 

Smock-frock, i, ccclxxxii. 

Social state of Ireland, the, was ad- 
vanced in the period from the fifth 
to the eighth century, i. xvii. 

Society, political organization of, 
in England before the Norman 
Conquest, i. cxcvi-vii ; organiza- 
tion of Irish — very similar, u 
cxcvii. 

Sock (a stocking), i. ccclxxxv. 

Soc-men of a Tuath, the, i. eexlii. 

Socn, i. cclxx. 

Sodales, t. ccviii, ceix, ccxii. 

^dalitas, Sodalitates, the religious 
associations so-called, i. ccviii-ix. 

Soke. See Socn. 

Soldurii, t. ccxxxvii. 

Solo-airs, invention of harmonized, 
i. dlxiv. 

Sonata, i. dliii. 

Soothsaying, ii. 219-222. 

Sorrel, *. ccccvi. , 

“ Sortes”, the barbarian, t. ccxxiv ; 
Palgrave’s idea that the — were 
allodial, ccxxiv. 
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Spara, the, i. ccccL 
Sparclha, the, t. cccclii. 

SparJSa, the, i, ccccl. 

Si)ear, «. ceccxxxi - ccccxxxvii ; 
pointed — s known to the 
ITirbolgs, ii. 237 ^ double- 
bladcd — s, S14; the — of 
Assal, Kin^ of Tersia, 325 ; 
the — of Celtchar, called 
the Liiin Cheiltchair, 325 ; 
the iron — of Get hern, 313 ; 
the — of Conall, son of 
Baedan, 342 ; the — of Con- 
gall, called Gcarr, 342 ; the 
I venorned — of Corniac. See 
Gae JBiiaifnech; the — of 
Cuchulaind, called a Clctine, 
298, 299 ; the Gaulish or 
“ broad green” — introduced 
by Labrad Boingsoch. See 
Baigen ; the — of the 
Tuatha De Danand, 245- 
24G ; a — of honour one of 
the emblems of royalty, 
33G. 

,, points, mounting of, among 
the Firbolgs, ti 241. 

,, rivets. See Fethana. 

Si)elt Wheat, *. cxli, ccclxiii. 

Spinetta, t. dxvi. 

Sjiinning Wheel, i. ccclix. 

Spits, t. ccclix. 

Spjbt, the Norse, i. ccccxlvi. 

Squirrel, the, of Medb, ii. 293. 

“Staff of Jesus”, or Crozier of St. 
Patrick, ii. 1G5. 

S taiga, t. ccevi. 

Staimbart, i. cccclviii. 

Stars and clouds, observation of the, 
ti. 22C. 

Staves, t. cci Ivi. 

Stee. See Steigh. 

Steigh, i. ccevi. See Stee and 

Steva, I. ccc. 

Stig, the Angl.-Sax., i, ccevi. 

Stipends paid by kings to their 
Subreguli, tii. 125-133. 

Stirabout, ». cccLxv, dcxxxix, dcxl. 

Stocking. See Hose. 

Stockschleuder, i. cceUx, cccclxi. 

Stone, age, it. 266. 

,, axes, i. cccclviii. 

„ buildings ; use of stone as a 
building material borrowed 

, from the Humans ; earliest 
churches built of stone be- 
long to the sixth century, t. 
ccxcvi ; mortar not used in 


the most ancient buildings, 
ccciii ; the Caisel and Cathair 
built of stone, tii. 4 ; stone- 
built Duns, Catbairs, etc., 
chiefly found in the S.W. 
and W. of Ireland ; ancient 
— of Kerry, t. cccvii ; those 
are very old, but vrero pro- 
bably ecclesiastical, cccviii; 
they are constructed like 
the Duns, etc., described in 
Irish tales ; three types of 
buildings — tlte Caiseal, the 
fort, and the Dun, cceix ; 
ancient — at Ailech, Hi. 8, 
9, 10; ancient — on Arann 
Islands, 5. 

Stone house, t. ccclxix. 

„ missiles, ii. 277,278. 

„ weapons, ». ccccvii, ccccxxxviii, 
cccclvi. 

Stones used i# battle, t. cccclvii, 
cccclviii ; n. 275. 

Story telling, the three sorrows of, 
ii. 325. 

Stowe Library, ornamented cover or 
theca of a MS. in the. Hi. 227, 
228. 229, 230, 233. 

Straddle, the i)eaked, t. cccclxxxii. 
Strainers, i. dexlii. 

Strangers, naturalization of, t. cxxxi. 
Strathclyde Britons, i. cxxviii. 
Strathspeys, i. dexx. 

Streitkeile, Streite-kewl, i. ccccxli, 
ccccxliv. 

Students, hut-encampments of, H. 
81; foreign — at Armagh, 82; 
Bede’s allusion to Saxon and 
British — at Irish Schools, 82. 
Sturmgabel, i. ccccxlvi. 

Subdivision of land, early, i. cxlvii. 
Sucking Pigs, i. ccclxix. 

Suitors, Aires only could be ; 
various capacities in which — 
acted, i. cclxxv. 

Sujqxjr, t. ccclxvi. 

Suri. i. ccclxiii. 

Svefnskemma, i. cccii. 

Svinasteuer, i. ecci. 

Sweet Gale, t. ccclxxiii. 

Sword, t. ccccxxxiii, cccexxxiv, 
ccccxxxviii, ccccliv', cccclv; dif- 
ferent shapes of — blades, ii. 243 ; 
a two-handed — ; Calad Bolg the 
— of Leite, 3^:0; the inscribed — 
of Cuchulaind, 322 ; the — of 
Crimthann, 337-9, 850 ; — s, etc., 
found in Cullen Bog, »u. 205. 
Symphonia, i. dxxiv. 
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Symphonie, tho. See Chifonie. 

Synchronisms of Flann, it. 1 G7. 

Tales, Irish, internal evulenco of 
the antiquity of many, t. xi ; 
localization of personages and 
events— a characteristic of — , xii; 
absence of this characteristic from 
Wt/lsh and Old German poems 
and Tales, xiii ; the — of the 
Heroic Period the most valuable, 
and those principally used by 
O’ Curry, xxi. 

Tales, Irish, quoted and referred to : 
Agallamhna Seanorach (Dialogue 
of the Seniors), Hi. 1(J9-170, 179, 
222^224,316-316, 323-324, 326, 
328, 360-361, 366, 376, 377, 379, 
380. 

Aided Aithirne Ailgisech (the 
Death of Aithirne), iii. 
373-374. 

„ n-Athi acad a adnacol (the 
Death of Athi and his 
burial), t. cccxxvii-viii. 

„ Blathnaite ingen Paill Mic 
Fidaid le Conculainn (tho 
Death of Blathnat, daughter 
of Pall, son of Fidad ), it. 97. 
„ Chloinne Tuirend (Death of 
the Sons of Turend), *. 
ccccxxxii ; it. 325. 

,, Conrui, t. cccxxxvi ; Hi. 81, 
82. See Argain Cathrach 
Chonrai. 

„ Firdiaid (Death of Ferdiad), 
“Fight of Ferdiad”, t. 
ccccxlvi, ccccliv, cccclxvi, 
cccclxxii, cccclxxv : ii. 303 
to 310 ; Hi. 413 to 463. See 
Tdin Bd Chuailgne. 

„ Meidbc (Death of Medb), H. 
290-291- 

Aisling Maic Conglinne (the Vi- 
sion of Mac Conglinde), i. 
cccxxxiv-v, cccxcviii ; u. 81, 82 ; 
Hi. 102-104. 

Aithirne and the brooch of Ard 
Brestine, in. 161-162. 

Ani dia hi Aidid Fothaid Airgdech 
(Death of Fothad Airgdecli), i. 
ccccxxxiv. 

Argain Cairpri Cinn Cait for Soer 
Clannaibh Erenn, i. xxiii, 
xxxiv ; Hi. 84. 

„ Orgain Cathrach Conrai (the 
Plunder of the Cathjfir of 
Curoi Mac Dare), t. xxii ; 
ut. 81, 82. 

, Cathrach Maoil Milscothach 


Tales, Irish, quoted and referred to’ : 

(the Plunder of the Ca- 
thair of Mael Milscothach), 
H. 130-135. 

Argain Dindrigli (the Destruction 
of Dindrigh), Hi. 242-244, 249- 
250. 

Cath Aenach Tuaighe (Battle of 
Aenach Tuaighe), H. 276, 
276. 

„ Almhaine (Battle of Alm- 
hain), H. 389-391 ; Hi. 309- 
813, 326, 381. 

„ Atha Comair (Battle of tho 
Ford of Comar), it 261-263. 
,, Caenraighe (Battle of Cacn- 
raigli), ti. 3S8. 

„ Cnamhros (Battle of Cnamh-. 

ros), H. 383-386. 

„ Dunbolg (Battle of Dun- 
bolg), H. 338-339, 340-341. 

,, Finntragha (Battle of Ventry 
Harbour), Hi. 82. 

„ Gabhra (Battle of Gabhra), 
t. cccxli-ii ; H. 387. 

„ Maigo Lena (Battle of Moy- 
lena), i. ecxxvi, cccxl ; m. 
179, 181, 359. 

,, Maige Hath (Battle of Moy- 
rath), H. 34 1 , 342 ; iii. 368. 
„ Moin Trogaidhe (Battle of 
Moin Trogaidhe), H. 356. 

„ Miiige Miusroima (Battle of 
Magh Muchruimhe), i. 
ccccxxxiv. 

„ Muige Tuired Conga (Battle 
of Moytura of Cong), i. 
cccxxix, ccexxxix, cccclvii, 
dcxxxvii ; H. 188, 225, ct 
seq. ; Hi. 5. 

„ Muige Tuired na bh-Fomo- 
rach (Battle of Moytura of 
the Fomoriaus), t. cccxcvii, 
ccccliii, cccclxxiv, dcxxxix- 
xl ; H. 45 et seq., 248 et 
seq., 253-254, 288 ; Hi. 42- 
43, 155-156, 213-214, .385. 

Cathreim Cbeallachain Chaisil 
(Warfare of Callaghan of 
Cashel), ii. 276. 

„ Chonghail Clairingnigh 
(Warfare of Congal Clair- 
ingnigh), it, 274, 276 ; Hi. 
380-381. 

Cogadh Gaedhel re Gallaibh (Wars 
of the Gaedliil with the Danes), 
ii. 346-352. 

Compert Conculaind (Conception 
of Cucliulaind), t. ccciv. 
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Tales, Irish, quoted and referred to : 

Cormac Mao Airt's Adventures 
in the Land of Promise, m. 11. 

Dinnsenchas, t. cccxxvii, cccxxxvi; 
n. lOe, 172, 191, 262, 283-284, 
288-289, 329-; m. 41, 80, 82, 
122, 203, 355-31G, 404-405. 

Exile of Cano, son of Gartnan, 
». ccclxxiv-v ; uV. 164-1G6, 180, 
196. 

Feis Temra (Feast of Tara), ttV. 
180, 197. 

Finding of Cormac's Branch, tit. 
317. 

Fled Bricrind (Bricriu’s Feast), 
*, ccxxxix, cccii, cccxlvii, 
ccclii, ^ ccclxv, ccclxxii, 
ccclxxvii, ccccxxxvi, 
cccclxvi, cccclxx; ii. 198- 
200; m. 17,22,31, 315. 

,, (Curathmir Einna Macha, 
dispute about the Cham- 
pion’s Bit), iii. 75-79. 

„ (Tochiin Ulad do Chruach- 
naib Ai. Progress of the Ul- 
tonians to Cruaeiian Ai), *. 
ccii, cccv, cccxlviii, ccclvii, 
ecclxiii, ccccliv, cccclxvi, 
cccelxxx, cccclxxxii. 

„ Dun na n-Gedh, ii. 342. 

Forbais Droma Danihgaire, ii. 
212, 215, 278-282 ; ii, 361- 
362. 

„ Fer Falga, *. cccclxii. 

Fotha Catha Cnucha (cause of the 
Battle of Cnuca), i. ccciii. 

Genemain Acda 81dne (Birth of 
Aedh ISlane), ii. 335-336; u't. 193, 
194. 

Inimram Curaig Mailduin (Wan- 
dering of Maeldun’s Boat), i. 
ccciii, cccliii, ccclvi, ccclvii, 
ccclxviii j iii. 158-159, 163-164, 
180, 188, 

„ Sncdgus ocus Maic Kighail 
(or Voyage of Snedgus and 
Msic Kiaghla), iii. 385. 

„ h-Ua Corra (Wandering of 
Ua Corra), i. dcxlii-dcxliii. 

Imtheacht na Tr<jra Daiinhe (Pro- 
gress of the Great Company), 
it. 89 ; m 234-237, 31 7, 334, 376. 

lomarbhadh na bh-FiJidhe (Con- 
tention of the Bards), ii. 62, 

lubhar Mic Aingis (The Yew tree 
of Mac Aingis), m. 259-261. 

Longes Labrada Loingsech (Exile 
of Labrad Loingsech), ii, 
256f et seq. 


Tales, Irish, quoted and referred to : 

Longcs Mac n-Duildcrmata (Exile 
of the Sons of Duildermat), 
m 106,360. 

„ Mac n-Uisleand (Exile of 
the Sons of Uisnech), iii, 
368. 378. 385. 

„ Ulaid (Exile of the«Ulto- 
nians), it. 320 

Mesca Ulad (Intoxication of the 
Ultonians), i. ccxcix-ccc. 

Seel Muiece Mic Datho (Story of 
Mac Datho's Pig), iii. 371-373. 

Soirgligi Conculaind (Sick Bed 
of Cuchulaind), i. cccxlv ; ii. 
193-198, 367 ; iii. 192. 

Senchas na Rclce (History of 
Cemeteries), ii. 114 ; m. 624- 
525. 

Siabur Charpat Conculaind (Phan- 
tom Chiiriot of Cuchulaind), i. 
ccclx-xxvii, cccxc, cccclxxix ; m. 
187. 

Sluagad Neill Mic Echach co 
Muir Nicht (Expedition of Nial, 
son of Eochad, to the Ictian 
Sea), ii. 287. 

Succession of the kings of Tara, 
in. 177. 

Story of Finntan, son of Bochra, 
Hi. 59-62, 241-242. 

„ of Lugad Delbaeth, ii. 221. 

Tain B6 Aingen (Prey of the 
Cows of Aingen), tu. 199- 
201 , 202 . 

„ Chuailgne (Cattle Prey of 
Cooley), i. xi, xviii, xx, 
xxxii, Ixxii, Lxxiii, Ixxiv, 
cevii, cccv, ccexxxviii, 
cccxli, ceexhii, cecxliv-v, 
ccclx, ceclxxix, ccclxxxiii, 
ccclxxxvi, ccclxxxvii, 

ccclxxxix, c c c X c V i i i , 
ccccxxxv, c c c c^x X X V i , 
ccccxlv, ccccxlvi, ccecxlvii, 
ccccliv, cccclvi, cccclxvi, 
cccclxix, cccclxx, cccclxxil, 
cccclxxiv, cccclxxv, 
cccelxxx, cccclxxxiii ; ii. 
89, 200, 259-260, 292-293, 
296-310,313-321, 358-366; 
m. 89-102, 109-110, 186- 
187, 195, 196, 197, 376,400- 
401, 414-463. 

„ (I*refaceto — ), m. 166-168. 

•„ B6 Dartada (Prey of the 
Cows of Dartad), ii. 357. 

„ Flidais ( Prey of the Cows of 
Flidas), iii. 338-339, ^12. 
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Tdin Fraich (Prey of the Cows of 
Fraech), ». cccxlviii, dxxxv, 
dxxxvi; mV. 10-11, 181, 218- 
221, 307, 823, 382-383. 

Tochmorc Bee Fola (Courtship 
of Bee Fola), *. ccxl, 
dxxxv. Hi. 160-161, 180 

„ " Creide (Courtship of Crede), 
Hi. 12-14. 

„ Delbh Chaime ingine Mor- 
gain (Courtship of Delbh 
Caem, and visit of Conn 
Ced Cathach to Tir Tairn- 
giro, and his courtship with 
Becuma Cnesgel), i. 
cccxxxiii. 

„ Emere ocas Foglaim Con- 
culaind (Courtship of 
Emer and education of 
Cuchulaind), i. Ixxii, 
cccxlvii, ccclxxi, ccclxxxvii, 
ccccix, cccclxxviii ; ii. 322- 
324,368-373 ;m. 11, 122,305. 

„ Etaine, (courtship of Etain 
or Edain), i, Ixxiii, ccci, 
cccii, cccbcix, ccclxxx ; Hi. 
162-163, 190-192, 193-194. 

„ Feirbe (courtship of Ferb), 
Hi. 307-308, 367. 

„ Treblainne (courtship of 
Treblain), t. xxii. 

Tochomlad Doingsi Fergusa a h- 
Ultaib (Emigration of 
Fergus and his companions 
from the Ultonians), ii, 320. 

„ na n-Deisi o Themraig, or 
as it is elsewhere called 
Tucait Innarba na n-Dessi 
Immumain acas Aided 
Cormaic (Emigration of the 
Dcisi from Tara to Mun- 
ster), ii. 205-208, 326. 

Togail Bruighean Chaertain (De- 
struction of the Bruighean 
of Chaertain), Hi. 305. 

Bruidne Da Choga (Destruction of 
the Brudin Da Choga), i. 
ccccix, cccclxxviii ; itt. 254. 

„ D4 Uerga (Destruction of 
the Brudin of Da Derg), i. 
XX, Ixxii, Ixxiv, ccxxxix, 
cccxxxv, cccxlvii, cccl, 
ccclv, ccclxx, ccclxxix, 
ccclxxxiii, ccclxxxvii, cccxc, 
ccccxxxi, ccccxxxiii, 
ccccxlvii, cccclviii, cccclxii- 
cccclxiii ; Hi. 186-150, 165, 
183-184, 186, 189-190, 367- 
868 . 


Bruidne Tuir Chonaing (Destruction 
of the Tower of Conaing), 
ii. 109. 

Tamarix Germanica, i. ccclxxiii, 

Tamboura, i. dxi. 

Tanacetum vulgare, i. ccclxix. 

Tanaise Righ or Hi, ii. 39 ; Hi. 469, 
493, 501, 502. 

Tanaiste, i. clxi, clxxxiii, ccxxxii, 
ccxxxiii, ccxxxv, ccxxxvi, eexlii, 
cclxvi. 

Taniaccae, Tanacae, i. ccclxix. 

Tanist of a king, ii. 39. See Tan- 
aise Righ and Tanaiste. 

Tanistry, custom of, i. cxxxix, 
clxxxii ; estates of B6 Aires might 
be subjected to the — , t. 
clxxxiii. 

Tanscy, i. ccclxix. 

Taran, Jupiter Taranis, i. ccclxxxi. 

Tassels, *. ccclxxxvii, cccxc. 

Tassets, the, i. ccclxxxiv. 

Tate, Tath, or Tatty, i. Ixxxix, xcv, 
xcviii. 

Tatooing, i. cccciv. 

Teacher, legal relation between, and 
pupil, ii. 174 ; oflBce of — , a lay- 
man's function in Christian times, 
176, 177. 

Teachers in a public school, t», 84 ; 
— employed as ministers of state 
by their former pupils, 175. 

Tectosagi, i. xciv, cccxcvii. 

Teillin, not the name of a musical 
instrument in Irish, Hi. 351; oc- 
currence of — in MSS., 355-357 ; 
applied to humming bees, 368 ; has 
become obsolete in Ireland, but 
exists in Scotland in the form 
Seilloin, 358. See Telyn. 

Teisbantyle, t. cci, cclxviii. 

Telyn, the, i. ccccxc, ccccxci- 
ccccxciii ; — the Welsh name of 
the harp, and the Chronicle of 
Caradoc, ccccxci - ccccxciii ; 

O’Curry’s etymology of — ^ 
ccccxcv ; ccccxcvii ; — the Welsh 
name of the harp, mV. 351 ; mean- 
ing of — , 362 ; was perhaps origi- 
nally a derisive name, 363 ; the — 
was the Cruit of Ireland, 354; the. 
word — - the equivalent of the Irish 
Teillin, descriptive of the humming 
bee, 366 ; — could not be derived 
from the Greek Chelys, 368. 

** Tempered’* Scale, the, ». dlxxxvii- 
dlxxxviii. 

Tenancy, hereditary, in the middle 
ages, t, cxciv. 
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Tenant, the Irish law protected the 
— , ». cxxvi ; preference given by 
— s to Irish laws discreditable to 
English rule, cxxvii; damages of 
large — , how estimated, cxxvii ; 
the — class, ii. 3i>, 36, 

Tenor, origin of the term, i. dlv. 

Tenure en bordelago, i cl. 

Tenures of Ceiles, i. exxiv ; nature 
of the estate of a Flath, clxxxv ; 
— of a Saer Ceilo ; — of a Daer 
Ceile ; — of Bothachs ; privileged 
villenage, or villein-socage, bur- 
gage — , a kind of socage tenure, 
free ^cage — , copyholders, 
clxxxvi; the Daer Ceile rei>re- 
sented a copyholder, clxxxvi- vii ; 
Taurcrcch and Rath paid to Ceiles, 
clxxxviii ; relation of lord and 
Ceile ; land let to freemen of a 
Tuath, clxxxix ; compensation to 
tenants for improvements, cxc ; 
insolvent members of partner- 
ships, cxc-cxci ; absent members 
of partnerships, cxcii ; insolvent 
owners, cxcii- cxciii ; — of Fuidirs, 
cxciii ; Irish — throw light on 
those of Europe, cxciv-v ; con- 
trast between the Irish and Con- 
tinental land systems, exevi. 

Teog, i. cxiv, cxxviii, clii. 

Teething. See Tithing. 

Terra dominica, demesne land of a 
lord, t. clii 

Testudo, the, i. cccclxix. 

Textile arts. Hi. 118, 121. 

Theca, or case of a missal at Stowe, 
m. 226, 227, 232, 233. 

Thegn, i. ci, cii, cxxxi, cxxxviii, 
cciii, cclviii, cclxxxvii ; — land, 
ci. 

“The Last Rose of Summer”, ». 
dexiii. 

Thcowa*--, i. cxxvii-viii; Witc — . 
cxxviii. 

Thing, t. cclvii. 

Thjoth, the Scandinavian, i. Ixxx, 
Ixxxiv. 

“ Thorough Bass”, i. dlxiv. 

Thread, gold, i. ccclxxix, ccclxxxiii ; 
coloured — paid as rent, m. 118, 

Tbiuda, the Gothic, /. Ixxx, Ixxxiii. 

QtopaKt the, i. cccclxxiv. 

Thverpaller, i. ccclii. 

Tign, t. ci. 

Tignar Konur; — Mathr. i, ci. 

Til^bf, ». clxxv. 

Time, three epochs of human, i. 
ccccvii. 


Timpan, the, i. ccoclxxxiv, ccccxc, 
ccccxcviii, dxxi, dxxiii ; two kinds 
of — , dxxviii ; one played with a 
bow, some strings being touched 
with the finger nail; no evidence 
as to whether the — was a Rote 
or a ViMc ; the — and Welsh 
Crwth were borrowed from the 
Continent, dxxix ; legend con- 
cerning tlie — , Hi. 236 ; mystery 
attached by the Gaedhil to the — , 
238 ; the — was a stringed instru- 
ment, 234, 2G4; reference to 

strings of the — , 264 ; the — 
distinguished from the Cruit, 266 ; 
the — mentioned in the poem on 
the Fair of Carman, 358, 364 ; 
derivation of the word — , 359 ; 
reference to the — in MSS , 369, 
360, 361 ; — played by Mirian, 
sister of Moses, 359 ; — mentioned 
in dialogue of Ancient Men, 360, 
861 ; description of the — in the 
tale of the Forbais or Siege of 
Dromdamhghaire, 3G1-3G2; the — 
was a stringed instrument played 
with a bow, 362, 303 ; the Irish — 
was the same as the Welsh C rwth ; 
difference between the — and tho 
Irish Cruit, 863 ; the — continued 
in use down to the seventeenth 
century, 364 ; tho deeper strings 
of the — were struck with the 
nail, 365 ; relative powers of tho 
Cruit or harp and the — , 366. 

Timpanist, the chief, of a king had 
the rank of a Bo Aircch, Hi. 365. 

Tin, Irish names of, i. ccccix ; the 
Phoenicians obtained their — from 
Asia, ccccxi ; — abundant in the 
Caucasus, ccccxii ; Euroi^can lo- 
calities of tin-ore, ccccxix. 

Tintinabulum, t. diii, dxxxxiv, 
dxxxvii, dxl. 

Tir-Connellians, their standard, it. 
1C5. 

Tir Gwclyawg, i. Ixxxvii, cxliii. 

Tithing, the English, t. Ixxxii, Ixxxiv, 
cc, ccxvii. 

Tocomrach, the, i. cciii, ccliv, cclvi, 
cclvii, cclviii, cclix, cclxi. 

Toft, the l^lanisli, i. cxxxv, civ ; the 
English — and Croft, cxxxv. 

Toilet, articles for the — , i ccclvii. 

Toing, Tuing, i. cclxxv,, cclxxxix, 
eexe, eexei ; Hi. 473, 474, 475, 
482, 485, 487, 490, 496, 498, 499, 
601, 602, 503. 

Tolisto Bogii, i. xciv. 
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Tompt, the Swedish, t. cxxxv. 

Tonality, development of modern, 
t. dlxvi ; the sentiment of — of 
modern growth; all the notes of the 
Irish scale served as tonics, dlxxi. 

Tones, fusion of the old Church, 
into the major and minor modes, 

*. dIxV; five melodic families of 
— ; authentic — of St. Ambrose, 
dlxiii ; extent and tonality^ of 
pieces in old Cli’.irch — ; exten- 
sion below and curtailment above 
the tonic ; peculiarity of the — 
thus developed, dlxxiv; ordinal 
designation of Church — ; plagal 
— ; origin of the term plagal ; 
the eight Church — , dlxxv ; no 
Church — having C or A for 
tonic, dlxxvi ; the twelve — of 
Glareanus, dlxxix. 

Tonic, no natural — among the 
notes of the quinquegrade scale, 

*, dxllv ; every tone of a scale 
used in homophonous music as a 
— , dxlv. See Keys. 

Tools which a lirughfer should 
have, *. ccclxi. 

Tooutious. the Gaulish, i. Ixxv. 

Topographical divisions, occurrence 
of the numbers twelve and thirty 
in, i, cxiii. 

Torques, worn by the ancient Egyp- 
tians, and by every people of 
ancient Europe ; account of — 
first published by Lhuyd ; no 
account of — in works of older anti- 
quaries ; — found at Harlech in 
Merioneth ; drawing of a — in the 
Gentlematis Mayazine, Hi. 172; 
anonymous notice of Irish — , 171; 
description of two — found at 
Tara, and bought by Alderman 
West, 172, 173; Gibbon’s con- 
clusions as to the uses of — , 173 ; 
use of the Tara — , 173-174; 
waist — of Fothadh Airgtech, 
174, 175 ; neck — of Cormac Mac 
Airt, 1 80. See Tore. 

Tothland, i. Ixxxix. 

Tourn, Turn of the Sheriff, t. eexlix, 
cclxii. 

Town, i. ccev. 

Townland, the modern, the repre- 
sentative of several different 
denominations of land, t. xcviii. 

Tracts, Irish Miscellaneous, quoted 
and referred to : 

Amra Choluim Cille (Elegy on the 
death of St. Colum Cille, ». 


Tracts, Irish Miscellan^us, quoted 
and referred to : 

cccclxxv-vi, cccclxxix, ccccxcvi ; 
a. 52, 78, 8.5 ; Hi. 246-246, 247, 
248, 249, 250-261, 253, 371, 376. 

Annals, Duald Mac Eirbiss* 
manuscript, ii. 79. 

Bible, old Irish version of the, 
Exodus, Hi. 359 ; Genesis, 308, 
336-338 ; I. Kings, t. ccclviii. 

Cain Adamnain (Law of Adam- 
nan), ii. 26 ; Hi. 376. 

„ Domhnaigh (Law of Sunday), u. 
32-33. 

Chronicon Scotorum, ii, 391. 

Coir Anmann (Etymology of 
Names), ii. 204, 237. 

Eelere Uenghuis (Festology of 
Aengua Celc D^), i. cceix, 
ccclxvi ; Hi. 123, 386-387. 

X'is Adamnain (Vision of Adam- 
nan), i. cccxcv. 

Grammar, on ancient Gaedlielic, 
ii. 53-54, 93-94, 

Leabhar Gabhala (Book of Inva- 
sions or Conquests), ii. 3, 4, 20, 
109, 110, 111, 112; Hi. 3, 240, 
241, 326, 384. 

„ na g-Ceart (Book of Rights), «. 
ccxl, cccii, ccciii, cccxxxviii, 
ccclxvii, ccclxxxix, ccccii, 
cccciii; H.45; in. 124-133. 

„ Olloman (Book of Ollamhs), «. 
171-173. 

Liber Hymnorum, n. 90 ; Hi. 251. 

Life of Alexander the Great, Hi, 
239-330. 

On Omens, Dreams, and Visions, »V, 
223-224. 

Origin and arrangement of the 
Book of Psalms, m. 238-239. 

Sanaa Cormaic . (Cormac's Glos- 
sary), ii. 11, 48, 89, 208, 209, 
210-212, 217-219, 250, 324, 836, 
842, 356, 383 ; Hi. 185, 276, 384, 
388. 

Sean Raite X’itbail (Precepts of 
X'ithal), H. 22. 

Siege and Destruction of Troy, i. 
cccxxv-vi ; H. 89 ; m. 332-333. 

Travels of Marco Polo, t. cccxxiii. 

Traha, Trahea, Traga, i. cccclxxvi. 

Tref, the Welsh, i. xcii, cxiii; the 

Gw'estva paid in Gwent for a — , i. 

cxli, clii. 

Trehingreve or Gerefa of a Trithing 

or Riding, i. cexlviiL 

Triads, the Welsh, «. xxxvii. 

Tribe, of Boinraighe, Hi. 208 ; — of 
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Ceardraighe, 207, 208 ; — • of 

Ciaraidhe, 126 ; — of Coircoiche, 
208; — of Crothraidhe, 129; — 
of Dal M ughaide, 208 ; — For- 
thuatha, 131 ; — of Greaghraidhe, 
126 ; — of Muscraighe, 208 ; — of 
Ossairghe, 208 ; — of Tradraidbc, 
it, 220 ; tii. 262. 

Tribes (Free — ), Benntraighe, Bib- 
raighe, Bladraighe, Boecraighe, 
Bondraighe, Brughraido, Call- 
raighe, Carraighe, Cathraigbc, 
Condraighc, Corco Ainge, Cf>rco 
Bili, Corco Briiidi, Corco l>ega, 
Corcoige, Corco Maigc, Corco 
Muich, Corco Soilchend, Croth- 
raigh, Curaigli, Dal n-Didail, J>al 
Maigni, Dal Mathracli, Dal Mecon, 
Dal Mendato, Dal Mocboirp, Dal 
Mochon, Dal Muide, Dal RDiigid, 
Dal Tidilli. Dal li-Uiscide, Gabh- 
raigh, Glosraiglie, Granraiglie, 
Xiathraigc, Ludraige, Luflfraighe, 
Mendraighc, Nudhraigc, Bath- 
raighc, Saithrighc, Scothraighe, 
Sedraighe, Scmrighe, Teocraighe, 
li-Uraighe, t. xxvii. 

Tribes (Rent ;) — Tuath Airbri, 
— Aithechtha, — Benntraighc, — 
Bibraighe, — Biobraighe, — Brec- 
raighe, — Buain, — Cairigc, — 
Cathbarr, — Cathraigc, — Chon- 
chobaimi, — Connraighe, — 
Cregraighe, — Cruithnech, — 
Cruitnechof the North, — Currat, 
— Doranann, — n -Eibluirg, — 
Emenrighe, — Farduis, — Fcr- 
Buidi, — Fer More, — For Ni- 
nais, — Fidhga, — Firbb, — 
Fochmond, — Gaileoin, — Geb- 
tine, — Glasraighi, — Guaire, — 
Eigrmiine, — Euaigne, — Mac 
Derbehon, — Mac Umoir, — Mac 
Umor, — Maistini, — Masraighe, 
— Ochtiinne, — Resent Umoir, 
— Selli, — Semonn, — Sen-Che- 
neoi), — Sen Erann, — Sen Mogad, 
— Tregae, — Treithirni, t. xxvii- 

XXX. 

Tribes, made up of Fines or Houses, 
t. Ixxviii. 

Tribe land, rights of persons on ; 
establishment of a Selb, t. civ. 

Tribus, the Latin, i. Ixxxi. 

Tributes due to kings from their 
sub-reguli, Hi. 124,125, 126, 129, 
130, 131. 

Trichaeus rosmarus, t. cccoxlviii. 

Triding, t. Ixxxi. See Trithing. 


Tri Finn Eamhna, “the three fair 
twins”, recte “ the three fair 
[youths] of Emania”, ti. 145, 146. 

Trigonon, the, t. cccclxxxvii ; bas re- 
lief of a — on a sarcophagus of 
Volterra, cccclxxxviii ; ngure of a 
— on an Apuleian vase ; this — 
has a fore pillar, and is the* proto- 
type of the harp, cccclxxxix ; the 
Kinnor was probably the origin of 
the — , dviii; Doni’s opinion that 
the harp is a modified — , *. dxx. 

Trinity College, Dublin, MSS. in 
Library of, t. Ivi ; it. 327, 830, 
353 ; m. 7, 117, 187, 250, 256,317, 
324. 326, 336, 363, 375, 413, 414, 
466, 623 ; harp in museum of — , 
in. 230, 263, 266, 267, 268, 269, 
274, 280, 286, 289, 291,299 ; Stuic, 
Sturgana, etc., in museum of — 
350. 

Tripluin, a, dliv. 

Tristan and Iseult, romance of, i. 
xxxix. 

„ of Gottfried von Strasburg, i. 
cccliii. 

Trithing, t. Ixxxi, ccxxxi. See Tri- 
ding. 

Tritieum . sativum, i. ecclxii ; — 
spclta, ccelxiii. See Wheat. 

Tritonus, t. dlxxvi, dlxxviii. 

Triucha ced, *. xcii, xciii, xevi, xcviii, 
xeix, c ; it. 392 ; Hi, 602, 

Trocmi, i. xciv. 

Tropes, t. dlxix, dlxxviii. 

Trousers, the, i. cctrlxxxiv. 

Trumpets, possessed by Lord Ox- , 
mantown. Hi. 320, 321 ; Mr, 

Ralph (Jiisicy’s account of the 
trumpets in the museum of R.I.A. 
found in the County of Lime- 
rick, 342-343 ; — of Lord l>rogheda, 
343 ; — described in Walker's 
Irish HardSf 342. 345, 346 ; 

these were first described and 
figured in Smith's History of 
Cork, 344 ; — figured in Fe- 
tus/a Momwienta, 345, 84G ; 

Smith's errors regarding these — , 
346, 347 ; Sniith’s error that the 
Cork — formed but one instru- 
ment, reproduced by Mr. R. Mac 
Adam, 347; Sir William Wilde’s 
novel idea as to the use of the 
straight tubo of the Cork — , 348- 
349. 

Tuath, the, t. xxxiii ; — , a territorial 
political unit, Ixxix, cxcviii ; cog- 
nate forms of the word — , Ixx* f 
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the M&r — was made up of several 
Tuatha, Ixxx, Ixxxii, Ixxxiv, xci; 
number of Ballybiatachs in a — , 
xcii, xciii, xcvi, xcvii, xcviii, xcix, 
cxxv, cxxix, cxxxi, cxxxix, cliii, 
cliv, clvi, clx, clxvii, clxxxiii, 
clxxxv, clxxxix, cxcii, cci, cciii, 
ccxxviii, c’cxxix, ccxli, ccxlii, 
ccxliii, ccxlvi, ccxlvii, ccxlviii, 
ccxlix, ccliii, ccliv, cclvii, cclxii, 
cclxx, cclxxvii, cclxxxiii, cclxxxv, 
cccviii, cc'clxii, ccclxxix. 

Tuatha Ue Danann, or Danand, i. 
xxiii, xxiv, xxxii, xxxix, Ixxi, 
Ixxiii, Ixxvi, ccxxviii, ccxxix, 
cclviii, cclxiv, cccxxvii, ccccxxxii, 
ccccxxxvii, ccccxxxix, ccrcxl, 
ccccxlvi, .cocci, cccclii, cccclvii, 
cccclviii; ii. 8,39,42, 50, 61, 62, 
71, 100, 110, 122, 128,131,142,148, 
160, 151, 152, 163, 185, 1H7, 188, 
189, 198, 226, 231, 232, 233, 234, 
235, 236, 237, 238, 241, 243, 245, 
246, 248, 249, 260, 261, 262, 265, 
258, 272, 288, 296, 301, 324, 328; 
m. 2, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16, 40, 42, 43, 
69, 60, 73, 83, 97, 122, 151, 165, 
156, 157, 1C3, 109, 174, 179, 190, 
191, 192, 200, 202, 204, 210, 

211, 213, 216, 218, 219, 225,226, 
227, 231, 232, 233, 240,256, 200, 
806, 324, 326, 328, 362, 366, 384, 
425, 627. 

Tuathas of Fort, tiV. 127 ; — of rent- 
paying tribes, i. xxvii-xxx. 

Tubs, I. ccclvi, ccclvii, ccclix, 
ccclxvi. 

Tuceta, t. ccclxx. 

Tuguria, i. ccxcvii. 

Tuirnd, Tuirnri, i, ccclxii. See Tarai 
and AVlieat. 

T6n,the old Norse, i. Ixxxvii, cccv ; 
the Anglo-Saxon — , or town, 
IxxxviiL 

Tunc, the, or “ Dungs” of the old 
Germans, t. ccxcvi. 

Tunes of savage nations, extent of, 
i. dxliii. 

Tunginus, the, of a Salic village, i. 
elxi. 

Turks, i. viii; tit. 314, 319. 

Twelfhaendmen, t. ci, cxcvi. 

Twysawg, the \Velsh, i. ccxliv. 

Tyddcn, the W elsh, i. Ixxxix, clxxix, 
clxxx. 

Tyggi, Tiggi, t. f i. 

Tynipanon, i. dxvii, 

Tympanum, i. cccexc, dxvii. 

Tyr Cyfrif of the Welsh, i. cxxxix. 


Uchelwyr, i, cxvii, cxxviii, 

Ui Neill, m. 24, 25, 248, 309; 

Ulidians, it. 166 ; Hi. 265. 

Ulster Journal of Archaeology, m. 
347. 

Ulstermen, iV. 333. 

Ultonians, i. ccclxi, ccclxxi, cccclxvi, 
cccclxx ; ii. 319, 829 ; Hi. 814, 372 
423, 431, 433. 

Umorians, i, xxiv, Ixxi ; tV. 122. 

University, ancient academic or — 
course ; order of the studies of the 
twelve-years course of study, ii, 
171-173. 

Uthfis, i. ccci. 

Vaccinium myrtillus ; — uliginosum, 
i. ccclxxviii. 

Vaisla. See Veisla. 

Valhumal Voldhumlo, i, ccclxxiii, 
ectlxxiv. 

Vassal, etymology of, i. ccxxvi ; 
tribute of food given by the 
vassal to the lord, and not by the 
lord to tl\e — , ccxxvii. 

Vassalage, military service not the 
essential characteristic of — , i, 
ccxxviii. 

Vasseur, etymology of, t. ccxxvi. 

Vat, Ale, i. ccclxxiii; brewing — , 

i, ccclix. 

Vavassor, i. ccxxvi. 

Veal, i. eeclxviii. 

Veil, I. ccclvii, cccxciv, 

Veisla, i. ccxxvii. 

Veishi-moiSr, i. ccxxvii. 

Veitsla, Veizla i. eexv. See Veisla, 

Verkmenn, i cxvi. 

Verse, history anciently taught in, 

ii. 167 ; legend of the invention 
of — , Hi. 236. 

Verses, four-lined, which sing to 
certain airs. Hi. 392, 393. 

Versification, tract on Irish, in 
the Book of Ballymote, Hi. 388, 
391. 

Vessels. See Culinary Vessels and 
Drinking Vessels. 

Vetch, the black bitter, and the 
tuberous bitter — , i. ccclxii i, 

Vi^le, the, i. ccccxcix, d ; Teutonic 
names for — ; form of — , up to 
the eleventh century, dxxiv ; the 
Rote, Rebec, Gigue, and — , like 
each other ; change of form of 
these instruments after the eleventh 
century, dxxv, dxxvi; — a favou- 
rite instrument ; it was played by 
women as well as by men, dxxvii, 
dxxviii, dxxix, dexxiv. 
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Vielle. See Vikle, 

Videla, i. dxxiv. 

Vigcle, *. dxxiv. 

Vihuela, t. dxxiii-iv ; — de arco, 
dxxiii-iv; — de pcuola, dxxiii-iv. 

Villa, ». cc. 

Villae liberae, i. cxiii ; — nativae, 
cxiv. 

Villeins, {. clxxxvi ; free — in Wales, 
cxiii. 

Villenage, «. clxxxvi. 

Vindauga, i. cccii. 

Viol, the modern, *. dxxiv. 

Viola, the. See Viiila. 

Viole, the. See Vidle. 

Violin, the, *. d. 

Virginal, the, t. dxvi. 

Vitcx agnus castus, t. ccclxxiii. 

VitSarinundr, or counterpurchase, t. 
clxxv. 

Vitrum, i. cccciv, ccccxxxv. 

Viula, I. dxxiv. 

Volcae Tectosages, t. Ixxx. 

Volk, *. cv. 

Vorderschurz, i. cccclxxlv. 

Vryccan, or Welsh Plaid, t, 
ccclxxxvii. 

Wagon, the. See Fedhen. 

Wainscotting, t. cccliii. 

Waislunien, i. ccxxvii. 

Waist -piece, the, i. cccclxxv. See 
Brayettc. 

Walhalla. the doors of, *. cccxlvi. 

Walrus, the, i. ccccxlviii, ccccxlix. 

Wapentake, the, *. Ixxxiv, ccxxxi. 

Warda or Ward, the, *. cc. 

“Warder's Seat”, the, of Irish talcs, 
t. cccxiii. 

Ward-Keeve, the Anglo-Saxon, i 
ccxlvii. 

Warp, i ccclix. 

Water, a spring of, in the house of a 
Bruighfer ; a running stream 
of — in the Bios or Airless 
of a Fer Forais, and in the 
house of a Leech, i. cccxviii. 
,, Cress, i. ccclxvi-vii. 

“ Wayland Smith”, Cualand the 
Irish, I. cevii. 

Weapons, the words diib/i, gorm, and 
as applied to, i. ccccxxxv; 
mentioned in Irish MSS., i, 
ccccxxxvii ; scope of lectures on 
— of warfare, ii. 230 ; earliest 
descrixitions of — in Irish M SS., 
231 ; — of the Milesians ; dis- 
tinction between the — of the 
Tuatha De llanand and of the 
Fiibolgs, 253; rccaxutulation of 


— anciently in use, 295 ; law as 
to seizure for debt of — > 382; 
continued use of the same — down 
to the ninth century, 335, 345 ; no 
account of the — of the Danes 
before the Battle of Clontarf ; — 
used at the Battle of Clontarf, 845. 

Weft, i. ccclix. • 

Wele. See G welly. 

Welsh music, not derived from the 
Irish ; old — merely restored by 
Gruffyd ah Cynan ; story of 
Giraldus Camhrensis concerning 
the existence of part-singing 
among tiie Welsh, i. dcxxiv ; — 
>vas constructed on a gapped 
scale, hut was more affected by 
Church music than was the Irish 
music, dexxv ; and by poly- 
plionous music also, dcxxvi ; the 
old — was extinguished by Pro- 
testant hymnology ; modern — • 
does not differ essentially from 
English music; the Welsh not 
cognizant of the great change 
which has taken place in their 
music, dcxxvi ; evidence of this 
change to be found in the works 
of the Welsh bards ; traces of tlie 
true — to he found still in old 
airs, dcxxvii. 

Wends, t. ccclxxxv. 

Wer, t. cci, ccxcv. 

Wergild, i. cxvii, cxxviii, clviii, 
cixix, ccxlviii. 

W'heat, i. ccclxii, ccclxiii, ccclxiv, 
dexlii. 

Wheeled carriages used by the Irish 
in peace and war ; Irish names of, 
cccclxxv. 

Wheels of a chariot, i, cccclxxvii. 

Whorts, f. ccclxxviii. 

Wind instruments, i. dxxix; ancient 
Irish — of graduated scale and 
compass, m. 314. 

Windows and shutters mentioned in 
Irish tales, i. cccii ; dcxli. 

Wine, i. ccclxxvii. 

Wine cellar, i. ccclx. 

Withernam of the Anglo-Saxons, i. 
cclxxxv. 

Witness, t. cclxxxviii ; the Irish — 
affirmed, cclxxxix, eexe ; penal- 
ties for false witness, ccxci. 

Wlad, the, of the Sclavonians, *. ci, 

Woad, /. cccciii, ccccv; — cultivated 
in Limerick, m. 120. 

Women, custom as to inheritance 
by, in Ireland, among the Ger- 
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mans, Franks, Burgundians, in 
Denmark and in Sweden, i. clxx ; 

inheritance of Hand and Thigh”, 
clxx-clxxii ; female jmlgea, 

Toiu ■ yfit/acKeg, the Barrigenae or 
Senae, Matres familiae, Matrae, 
Mairae, etc., Dames Souverainos 
des ^ensees, etc., clxxi; dress of 
Irish — , cccxciv ; character of — 
tested by ordeal by fire, ii. 227. 

Wool paid as rent or tribute, iii: 118. 

Woollen cloth, i. cccLxxix. 

Workbag, pledging a queen’s ; its 
lawful contents, m. 113 ; — of the 
wife of an Airech Feibhe, 114; 
the contents of a — only a small 
part of a lady's personal orna- 
ments, 114; the Land formed part 
of the contents of a — , 182. 

Wort-boiler, the, of Gerg, i. ccclxxii. 

Writers, Gaedhelic — , in early 
Christian times, ii 74. 

Wurfpfeil, the, t. ccccxlvi. 


Wylisc gafol gilda, t. extr. 

Wynebwerth. Sea Gwynebwerth. 

Venison, *. ccclxvii. 

Yarrow, the, *. ccclxxiii. 

Year, divisions of the, m. 217. 

Yeast, t. ccclxiii. 

Yennissei Oztyaks, i. viii. 

Yew, Druids’ wand of divination 
made of — , ii. 191; the — , a 
sacred tree of Irish druids, 226 ; 
articies of furniture made of — , 
tit. 62. 

Yoke, the, i. cccclxxx. 

Ystavell, or Estavelle of the Welsh, 
*. ccc. 

Zaun, the German, *. Ixxxvii, 
ccev. 

Zinc bronzes of Bonian origin, i. 
ccccxxii. 

Ziinfte, {. cex, ccxi, eexiii. 

Zjikkarah, the, i. dxi. 

Zdn, i. ccev. 


THE END. 


JoHK F. Fowlbr, Printer, 3 Crow Street, Dame Street, Dublin. 




PUBIiIOATIONS OF THE llOIAL IBISH ACADEMY, 


IRISH MSS. 

T he accurate study and critical iuyestigation of the ancient lite- 
rary and historic monuments of Ireland have hitherto been im- 
peded by the circumstance, that the . oldest and most important 
Irish Manuscripts in their integrity were available only to those 
who could visit the places of their deposit, no fac-similes having 
been published of their entire texts. 

With a view of supplying this acknowledged want, and of 
placing beyond risk of destruction the contents of Manuscripts, 
which are unique monuments of the ancient native literature of 
Ireland, the publication has been undertaken of carefully collated 
lithographic copies of the oldest Irish texts in the collection of the 
Royal Ii'ish Academy. 


JReadyy in folio^ 

L EABHAR NA H-UIDHRI : a collection of pieces in prose 
and verse, *in the Irish Language, transcribed about a.d. 
1100; now for the first time published, from the original in the 
Library of the Royal Irish Academy ; with account of the manu- 
script, description of its contents, index, and fac-similes in 
colours. 

Leabhar na h-Uidhri, the oldest volume now known entirely 
ii^he Irish language, is one of the chief surviving native literary 
^j^numeUts— not ecclesiastical— of ancient Ireland. Edition 
limited to two hundred copies, on toned paper. Subscription— 
£3 Ss. per copy. 


Reddy in two parts, imperial folio, on toned paper. 
Subscription— .£2 2s. per part, 

L eabhar bread — the Speckled Book” — otherwise styled 
“ The Great Book of Dun Doighre”: a collection of pieces in 
Irish and Latin, transcribed towards the close of the fourteenth 
century; now for the first time published, from the original 
manuscript&in the Library of the Royal Irish Academy. Edition 
limited to two hundred copies. 

**Lbabhar BasAc, the oldest and best Irish MS. relating to Church 
History now preserved”.'*- G, Petrie, ' 


Applications for AJw above are to he addressed to Me ^BAsun^ft 
OF THE Royau Irish Aoaoemy, 19 Dawson Street, Dublin' ; 
or to Hodges, Foster, & Co., Dublin ; Williams and 
Norgate, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, . London ; 20 
South Frederick Street, Edinl^urgh. 



TAIiES OF THE HIEOIO FEBIOH OP IBISH HISTOEY. 


m 1874, 

In one volume, Svo, ttniform with the Proceedings of the 
Pogal Irish' Academy, 

THE tIin b6 cuailgne, 

OB, 

CATTIiE ^REY OP COOLEY. 

. TRANSLATED FROM THE IRISH TEXT IN THE BOOK OP LEINSTER, 

A TELLUM MAKHSCBIPT OP THE TWBLPTH CENTURT, IN THE LIBBABT OP 
TRINITY OOLLEOE, DUBLIN, 

By william K. SULLIVAN, Ph.D., Seo. B-LA * 

BRIAN O’LOONEY, M.R/T.A. 

Irish Romances belong principally to twoc perfectly distinct 
cycles ; the first may be called the Heroic Period of Queen 
Medbh and Cuchulaind, Conaire M6r and Concohar Mac JHessa ; 
and the second, the Ossianic or Fennian Period of Find Mac Cum^ 
haill and his son, the poet Ossian. Numerous legends relating to the 
personages and events of both these periods are preserved in Irish 
manuscripts, and many are still current both in Ireland and Scotl^d, 
The first, or Heroic Period, is not only more fully represented\iin 
our manuscript romantic literature, but the tales themselves ha^ 
come down to us in more antique forms, and in more archaic 
language, than those relating to the second period. Mac Phorson, 
who never traced the legendary streams back to the purer cur- 
rents in the manuscripts of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
hasi in his so-called Poems of Ossian, fused the popular legends 
relating to the two periods current in Scotland, thus mingling 
confusedly events belonging to different times, and bringing 
together, on the same stage, heroes who had nothing in common. 
Of the legends of the first period, about one hundred separate 
pieces, illustrative of early pagan times, and essentially pagan in 
character, are to be found in Irish vellum manuscripts, especially 
in the most valuable ones, Leahhar na h-Uidhri and the Book 
of Leinster. Except the fragments contained in 0*Curry*s Lec- 
tures, and one or two shorter pieces, none of those tales have been 
printed. The translation of the whole of them is now completed, 
and it is proposed to publish them in a series to be called ** Tales 
OP THE Heroic Period op Irish History”, commencing with 
the principal one, the Tdin B6 Cuailgne, 

This series will form a rich mine for the poet, the comparative 
mythologist, and the historian, and it is to be hoped, will meet 
with such support as will ensure the rapid publication of the whole 
fieries within a short time; ^ 



LBABHAB 

MTBBAI-X.T "TifcWji^Tini ra<>a« Wxm^aii xrish. 

by BBI^ Q^iOONEY,' 'M*BXA. 


THOMOND , 

PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ABCH^OLOGT AND ANCIENT CIVIL AND ECCLESIAS- 
n04L HISTORY OF-TfiE COUNTY OF CLARE, AND THE ADJOINING DISTRICTS 


Illustrated h9/ a Map of Thomond, 

By WELTAAM K. SUDDIVAN, Ph.D., Sec. R.I.A., 


AND 

BRIAN O’DOONEY, M.R.I.A 

The work will contain ; topography and ethnography of North 
Munster and adjoining territories ; an account of the D^gas 
E ingdom of Thomond, its territorial divisions, tribes, and chief- 
tains ; and of the cams, caves, duns, raths, castlp, and other monu- 
ments of the early Irish period, together with the legends and 
poems connected with them ; the history of the Danish and Anglo- 
Norman Wars of Thomond ; the ancient Ecclesiastical History of 
Thomond, its early saints, and the churches, monasteries^ and 
schools established by them ; and an account of the round towers 
and other Christian monuments of Clare and the surrounding 

^ ^To illustrate the ecclesiastical portion of the work, the kncient 
Irish lives of St. Mac Creiche of Corcomroe and Killarney,>«nd 
of his teacher, St. Ailbl^e of Imliuch lubber (now Emly; Co. of 
Tipperary), will be given — text and translation; ample use Will 
also be made of the life and voyages of St. Brendan of Kert^, 
and of the Wanderings of Maeldun, and of the Sons of Ua Corr| 
on the Atlantic Ocean, and of the numerous Historical talesi 
legends, and poems to be found in Irish manuscripts, which re- 
late specially to the district, to the personages, and events treated 
of, or which may help to illustrate the maxyiers and customs of! 
the times. , „ , * ^ , 

This is the first attempt made to bring together all the Insk 
materials serving to illustrate the topography, mythology,: 
ners, customs^ and ancient history of any Irish county ; it will be 
deed the first wbrk of the kind published in these eountms. 



l'o s 

BY TOB IiATE PKOFSSSOB O’dURBir, C 
TO WHXOH WILI. BB Jl]>1>BX> 

THE GliOSS ABIES OE COBMAC 0?DAV0REN, 

XN2> OTQBB OBB GI.OSSABZBB. ; 

v llr.'tEibel, the most distinguished Celtic philologist of Germany, 
-in noticfihg Professor O’Curry’s Lectures on the Manuscript Mate- 
rials of Irish History, and the forthcoming series “on the. 
Social Life, Manners, and Civilization of the ' People of Ancient 
Erinn”, in £nhn und Schleicher's Beitrdge^ thus speaks of 
the importance of this work : “ We take this opportunity to 
direct the attention of our fellow-labourers to the proposed publi- 
cation of a Glossary from the remains of the late Professor 
O’Curry, the more so as in the opinion of his countrymen he was 
the only one who perfectly understood the old language. As the 
Glossary, according to the statement of Professor Sulliyan, con- 
tains about fourteen thousand words,* for the most part, not 
contained in dictionaries, it is urgently to be wished, in the inferest 
of science, that the intended publicatioh be very soon put in 
hands”. 

• It has since been ascertained that it contains over eighteen thousand 
words. 

In one volume 8i’o, with a copious Appendix of original documents, 
and 2o plates of fac similes of Irish MSS., price 14s,, ^ 

LECTURES ON THE MANUSCRIPT MATERIAlJii 

OI* 

ANCIENT IRISH HISTORY. 

BBUTBREn AT THB CATHOLIC IJKIVBRSXTV OF IBBLANU BUBIKO TUB 
SESSION 1856 AND 1866, 

By E’ GENE O’CUBBY, M.B.LA., 

Brofessor of Irish History and Archaeolo^ in the Catholic University of 
Ireland; Corresi>onding Member of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland, etc, 

Publin: W. B. Kelly, Grafton Street, and 4 Lower Ormond Quay 
In one volunie 8vo, cloth, price 10s., 

CELTIC STUDIES, 

FBOM THE GEBMAN OF PB. HEBMANN EBEL, 

W7TH AN INTKOnTTCTZON ON BOOTS, STEMS, AN1>* nBRiVATXVBS^ ANp ON 
CAefB-BNUiKOB OF NOUNS IN THE ZNnO-BUROFBAN LANQUAOBS, 

BY WILLIAM K. SULLIVAN, Ph.D., 

Secretary of the Royal Irish Acadeiny. 

No 14 Honriietta Street, CoVent ^t^^n^ 

SfOpdol^ And ^0 South S*t^©rick Stroet, EdinbtDfghtt ^ 







